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**  Look  not  mournfully  into  the  Past  It  comes  not  back  again. 
Wisely  improve  the  Present.  It  is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the 
shadowy  Fntore,  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart.*' 
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**  Who  ne*er  his  bread  in  sorrow  ate, 

Who  ne*er  the  moumfiil  midnight  hours 
Weeping  upon  his  bed  has  sate, 
He  knows  yon  not,  ye  Heavenly  Powers.** 


CHAPTER  L 

THE   HBBO. 

In  John  Lyly's  '*  Endymion,"  Sir  Topas  is  made  to  say : 
"  Dost  thou  know  what  a  poet  is  ?  Why,  fool,  a  poet  is  as 
much  as  one  should  say, — a  poet !  *'  And  thou,  reader,  dost 
thou  know  what  a  hero  is?  Why,  a  hero  is  as  much  as 
one  should  say, — a  hero !  Some  romance-writers,  however, 
say  much  more  than  this.  Nay,  the  old  Lombard,  Matteo 
Maria  Bojardo,  set  all  the  church-bells  in  Scandiano  ring- 
ing, merely  because  he  had  found  a  name  for  one  of  his 
heroes.  Here,  also,  shall  church-bells  be  rung,  but  more 
solemnly. 

The  setting  of  a  great  hope  is  like  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  brightness  of  our  life  is  gone.  Shadows  of  evening  fall 
arouud  us,  and  the  world  seems  but  a  dim  reflection, — itself 
a  broader  shadow.  We  look  forward  into  the  coming  lonely- 
night.  The  soul  withdraws  into  itself.  Then  stars  arise, 
aod  the  night  is  holy. 

Paul  Flemming  had  experienced  this,  though  still  young. 
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The  frieDd  of  his  youth  was  dead.  The  bough  had  broken 
*•  under  the  burden  of  the  unripe  fruit."  And  when,  after 
a  season,  he  looked  up  again  from  the  blindness  of  his 
sorrow,  all  things  seemed  unreal.  Like  the  man  whose 
sight  had  been  restored  by  miracle,  he  beheld  men,  as  trees, 
walking.  His  household  gods  were  broken.  He  had  no 
home.  His  sympathies  cried  aloud  from  his  desolate  soul, 
and  there  came  no  answer  from  the  busy,  turbulent  world 
around  him.  He  did  not  willingly  give  way  to  grief.  He 
struggled  to  be  cheerful, — to  be  strong.  But  he  could  no 
longer  look  into  the  familiar  laces  of  his  friends.  He  could 
no  longer  live  alone,  where  he  had  lived  with  her.  He 
went  abroad,  that  the  sea  might  be  between  him  and  the 
grave.  Alas !  between  him  and  his  sorrow  there  could  be 
no  sea  but  that  of  time. 

He  had  already  passed  many  months  ir  lonely  wander- 
ing, and  was  now  pursuing  his  way  along  the  Rhine  to  tlie 
South  of  Germany.  He  had  journeyed  the  same  way  before, 
in  brighter  days  and  a  brighter  season  of  the  year,  in  the 
May  of  life  and  in  the  month  of  May.  He  knew  the  beau- 
teous river  all  by  heart, — every  rock  and  ruin,  every  echo, 
every  legend.  The  ancient  castles,  grim  and  hoar,  that 
had  taken  root  as  it  were  on  the  cliffs, — they  were  all 
his ;  for  his  thoughts  dwelt  in  them,  and  the  wind  told 
him  tales. 

He  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  at  Eolaudseck,  and  had 
risen  before  daybreak.  He  opened  the  window  of  the 
balcony  to  hear  the  rushing  of  the  Bhine.  It  was  a  damp 
.December  morning  ;  and  clouds  were  passing  over  the 
sky,— thin,  vapoury  clouds,  whose  snow-white  skirts  were 
"  often  spotted  with  golden  tears,  which  men  call  stars." 
The  day  dawned  slowly ;  and,  in  the  mingling  of  daylight 
and  starlight,  the  island  and  cloister  of  Nonnenwerth  made 
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together  bnt  one  broad,  dark  shadow  on  the  silver  breast  of 
the  river.  Beyond,  rose  the  summits  of  the  Siebengebirg. 
Solemn  and  dark,  like  a  monk,  stood  the  Dracbenfels,  in 
his  hood  of  mist;  and  rearward  extended  the  curtain  of 
mountains,  back  to  the  Wolkenburg,— the  Castle  of  the 
Clouds. 

But  Flemming  thought  not  of  the  scene  before  him. 
Sorrow  unspeakable  was  upon  his  spirit  in  that  lonely 
hour;  and,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  exclaimed 
aloud : — 

"  Spirit  of  the  past !  look  not  so  mournfully  at  me  with 
thy  great  tearful  eyes !  Touch  me  not  with  thy  cold  hand ! 
Breathe  not  upon  me  with  the  icy  breath  of  the  grave ! 
Chant  no  more  that  dirge  of  sorrow  through  the  long  and 
silent  watches  of  the  night ! " 

Mournful  voices  from  afar  seemed  to  answer,  *'  Treuen- 
fels  !*'  and  he  remembered  how  others  had  suffered,  and  his 
heart  grew  still. 

Slowly  thef  landscape  brightened.  Down  the  rushing 
stream  came  a  boat,  with  its  white  wings  spread,  and  darted 
like  a  swallow  through  the  narrow  pass  of  God's-Help.  The 
boatmen  were  singing, — but  not  the  song  of  Koland  the 
Brave,  which  was  heard  of  old  by  the  weeping  Hildegund 
as  she  sat  within  the  walls  of  that  cloister  which  now  looked 
forth  in  the  pale  morning  from  amid  the  leafless  linden- 
trees.  The  dim  traditions  of  those  gray  old  times  rose  in 
the  traveller's  memory ;  for  the  ruined  tower  of  Rolandseck 
was  still  looking  down  upon  the  Kloster  Nonnenwerth,  as 
if  the  sound  of  the  funeral  bell  had  changed  the  faithful 
paladin  to  stone,  and  he  were  watching  still  to  see  the  form 
of  his  beloved  one  come  forth,  not  from  her  cloister,  but 
from  her  grave.  Thus  the  brazen  clasps  of  the  book  of 
legends  were  opened,  and,  on  the  page  illuminated  by  the 
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misty  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  he  read  again  the  tales  of  Liba, 
and  the  mournful  bride  of  Argenfels,  and  Siegfiied,  the 
mighty  slayer  of  the  dragon.  Meanwhile  the  mists  had 
risen  from  the  Rhine,  and  the  whole  air  was  filled  with 
golden  yapour,  through  which  he  beheld  the  sun,  hanging 
in  heaven  like  a  drop  of  blood.  Even  thus  shone  the  sun 
within  him,  amid  the  wintry  vapours  uprising  from  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  through  which  flowed  the 
stream  of  his  life,--8ighing,  sighing. 


CHAPTER   TI. 

THE   CHRIST   OF   ANDERNACH. 

Paul  Flbmmino  resumed  his  solitary  journey.  The  morn- 
ing was  still  misty,  but  not  cold.  Across  the  Rhine  the 
sun  came  wading  through  the  reddish  vapours ;  and  soft 
and  silver- white  outspread  the  broad  river,  without  a 
ripple  upon  its  surface,  or  visible  motion  of  the  ever- 
moving  current.  A  little  vessel,  with  one  loose  sail,  was 
riding  at  anchor,  keel  to  keel  with  anoUier,  that  lay  be- 
neath it,  its  own  apparition — and  all  was  silent,  and 
calm,  and  beautiful. 

The  road  was  for  the  most  part  solitary;  for  there  are 
few  travellers  upon  the  Rhine  in  winter.  Peasant  women 
were  at  work  in  the  vineyards ;  climbing  up  the  slippery 
hill-sides,  like  beasts  of  burden,  with  large  baskets  upon 
their  backs.  And  once  during  the  morning,  a  band  of 
apprentices,  with  knapsacks,  passed  by,  singing — "The 
Rhine !  the  Rhine !  a  blessing  on  the  Rhine ! "  ^ 

Oh,  the  pride  of  the  German  heart  in  this  noble  river ! 
And  right  it  is;  for,  of  all  the  rivers  of  this  beautiful 
earth,  there  is  none  so  beautiful  as  this.    There  is  hai'dly 
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a  league  of  its  whole  course,  front  its  cradle  in  the  snowy 
Alps  to  its  grave  in  the  sands  of  Holland,  which  hoasts 
not  its  peculiar  charms.  By  heavens!  if  I  were  a  Ger- 
man, I  would  be  proud  of  it  too;  and  of  the  clustering 
grapes  that  hang  about  its  temples,  as  it  reels  onward 
through  vineyards  in  a  triumphal  march,  like  Bacchus 
crowned  and  drunken. 

But  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  Bbine ;  it  would 
make  this  chapter  much  too  long.  And  to  do  it  well,  one 
ehould  write  like  a  god;  and  his  language  flow  onward 
royally  with  breaks  and  dashes,  like  the  waters  of  that 
royal  river,  and  antique,  quaint,  and  Gothic  timos  be  re- 
flected in  it.  Alas!  this  evening  mine  flows  not  at  ail. 
Flow,  then,  into  this  smoke-coloured  goblet,  thou  blood 
of  the  Rhine !  out  of  thy  prison-house — out  of  thy  long- 
necked,  tapering  flask,  in  shape  not  unlike  a  church-spire 
among  tby  native  hills ;  and  from  the  crystal  belfry  loud 
ring  the  meny  tinkling  bells,  while  I  drink  a  health  to 
my  hero,  in  whose  heart  is  sadness,  and  in  whose  ears  the 
bells  of  Andemach  are  ringing  noon. 

He  is  threading  his  way  alone  through  a  narrow  alley, 
and  now  up  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  along  the  city 
wall,  towards  that  old  round  tower  built  by  the  Arch- 
bishop Frederick  of  Cologne  in  the  twelfth  century.  It 
has  a  romantic  interest  in  his  eyes;  for  he  has  still  in 
his  mind  and  heart  that  beautiful  sketch  of  Oarove,  in 
which  is  described  a  day  on  the  tower  of  Andemach.  He 
finds  the  old  keeper  and  his  wife  still  there ;  and  the  old 
keeper  closes  the  door  behind  him  slowly,  as  of  yore,  lest 
he  should  jam  too  hard  the  poor  souls  in  purgatory, 
whose  fate  it  is  to  sufler  in  the  cracks  of  dooi's  aud 
hinges.  But,  alas!  alas!  the  daughter,  the  maiden  wit)i 
loug,  dai'k  eyelashes !    she  is  asleep   in  her  little  grave, 
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under  the  linden-trees  of  Feldkirche,  with  rosemary  in  her 
folded  hands ! 

Flemming  returned  to  the  hotel  disappointed.  As  he 
passed  along  the  narrow  sti'eets,  he  was  dreaming  of 
many  things ;  hut  mostly  of  the  keeper*s  daughter,  asleep 
in  the  churchyard  of  Feldkirche.  Suddenly,  on  turning 
the  corner  of  an  ancient,  gloomy  church,  his  attention 
was  arrested  hy  a  little  chapel  in  an  angle  of  the  wall. 
It  was  only  a  small  thatched  roof,  like  a  hird's  nest; 
under  which  stood  a  rude  wooden  image  of  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross.  A  real  crown  of  thorns  was  upon  his  head, 
which  was  bowed  downward,  as  if  in  the  death  agony: 
and  drops  of  blood  were  falling  down  his  cheeks,  and 
from  his  hands,  and  feet,  and  side.  The  face  was  hag- 
gard and  ghastly  beyond  expression,  and  wore  a  look  of 
unutterable  bodily  anguish.  The  rude  sculptor  had  given 
it  this,  but  his  art  could  go  no  farther.  The  sublimity  of 
death  in  a  dying  Saviour,  the  expiring  God-likeness  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was.  not  there.  The  artist  had  caught 
no  heavenly  inspiration  from  his  theme.  All  was  coarse, 
harsh,  and  revolting  to  a  sensitive  mind ;  and  Flemming 
turned  away  with  a  shudder,  as  he  saw  this  fearful  image 
gazing  at  him,  with  its  fixed  and  half-shut  eyes. 

He  soon  reached  the  hotel,  but  that  face  of  agony  still 
haunted  him.  He  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  of  it  to 
a  very  old  woman,  who  sat  knitting  by  the  window  of  the 
dining-room,  in  a  high-backed,  old-fashioned  armchair.  I 
believe  she  was  the  innkeeper's  giandmother.  At  all 
events,  she  was  old  enough  to  be  so.  She  took  off  her  owl- 
eyed  spectacles,  and,  as  she  wiped  the  glasses  with  her 
handkerchief,  said : — 

"Thou  dear  Heaven!  Is  it  possible?  Did"  you  never 
hear  of  the  Christ  of  Andemach  ?" 
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Fleraming  answered  in  the  negative. 

"Thou  dear  Heaven!"  continued  the  old  woman.  "It 
is  a  very  wonderful  story ;  and  a  true  one,  as  every  good 
Christian  in  Andemach  will  tell  you.  And  it  all  happened 
before  the  death  of  my  blessed  man,  four  years  ago ;  le(  me 
see — yes,  four  years  ago,  come  Christmas." 

Here  the  old  woman  stopped  speaking,  but  went  on  with 
her  knitting.  Other  thoughts  seemed  to  occupy  her  mind. 
She  was  thinkings  no  doubt,  of  her  blessed  man,  as  German 
widows  call  their  dead  husbands.  But  Flamming  having 
expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  hear  the  wonderful  story,  she 
told  it  in  nearly  the  following  words  :— 

"  There  was  once  a  poor  old  woman  in  Andemach  whose 
name  was  Fraa  Martha,  and  she  lived  all  alone  in  a  house 
by  herself,  and  loved  all  the  Saints  and  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  was  as  good  as  an  angel,  and  sold  tarts  by  the  Ehein- 
krahn.  But  her  house  was  very  old,  and  the  roof-tiles 
were  broken,  and  she  was  too  poor  to  get  new  ones,  and 
the  rain  kept  coming  in,  and  no  Christian  soul  in  Ander- 
nach  would  help  her.  But  the  Frau ,  Martha  was  a  good 
woman,  and  never  did  anybody  any  harm,  but  went  to 
mass  every  morning,  and  sold  tarts  down  by  the  Rhein- 
krahn.  Now  one  dark,  windy  night,  when  all  the  good 
Christians  in  Andemach  were  asleep  in  the  feathers,  Frau 
Martha,  who  lay  under  the  roof,  heard  a  great  noise  over 
her  head,  and  in  her  chamber,  drip !  drip !  dnp !  as  if  the 
ruin  were  dropping  down  through  the  broken  tiles.  Dear 
soul !  and,  sure  enough,  it  was.  And  then  there  was  a 
pounding  and  hammering  overhead,  as  if  somebody  were  at 
work  on  the  roof;  and-  she  thought  it  was  Felz-Nickel 
tearing  the  tiles  off,  because  she  had  not  been  to  confession 
often  enough.  So  she  began  to  pray;  and  the  faster  sh' 
said  her  Pater-noster  and  her  AveMaria,  the  faster  Felz- 
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Nickel  pounded  and  pulled;  and  drip!  drip!  drip!  it  went 
all  round  ber  in  the  dark  chamber,  till  the  poor  woman  was 
frightened  out  of  ber  wits,  and  ran  to  the  window  to  call 
for  help.  Then  in  a  moment  all  was  still — death-still. 
But  she  saw  a  light  streaming  through  the  mist  and  rain, 
and  a  great  shadow  on  the  house  opposite.  And  then  some- 
body  eame  down  from  the  top  of  her  house  by  a  ladder, 
and  had  a  lantern,  in  his  hand;  and  he  took  the  ladder 
on  his  shoulder  and  passed  down  the  street  But  she 
could  not  see  clearly,  because  the  window  was  streaked 
with  rain.  And  in  the  morning  the  old  broken  tiles  were 
found  scattered  about  the  street,  and  there  were  new  ones 
on  the  roof,  and  the  old  house  has  never  leaked  to  this 
blessed  day. 

*'As  soon  as  mass  was  over,  Frau  Martha  told  the 
priest  what  had  happened,  and  he  said  it  was  not  Pelz- 
Nickel,  but,  without  doubt,  St.  Castor  or  St.  Florian. 
Then  she  went  to  the  market  and  told  Frau  Bridget  all 
about  it ;  and  Frau  Bridget  said,  that,  two  nights  before. 
Hans  Glaus,  the  cooper,  had  heard  a  great  pounding  in 
his  shop,  and  in  the  morning  found  new  hoops  on  all 
his  hogsheads;  and  that  a  man  with  a  lantern  and  a 
ladder  had  been  seen  riding  out  of  town  at  midnight 
on  a  donkey;  and  that  the  same  night  the  old  windmill 
at  Kloster  St.  Thomas  had  been  mended,  and  the  old 
gate  of  the  churchyard  at  Feldkirche  made  as  good  as 
new,  though  nobody  knew  how  the  man  got  across  the 
river.  Then  Frau  Martha  went  down  to  the  Rheinkrahn 
and  told  all  these  stories  over  again;  and  the  old  ferry- 
man of  Fahr  said  he  could  tell  something  about  it ;  for, 
the  very  night  that  the  churchyard  gate  was  mended,  he 
was  lying  awake  in  his  bed,  because  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  he  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and  somebody 
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calliog  to  him  to  get  up  and  set  him  over  the  river. 
And  when  he  got  up,  he  saw  a  man  down  by  the  river 
with  a  lantern  and  a  ladder ;  but,  as  he  was  going  down 
to  him,  the  man  blew  out  the  light,  and  it  was  so  dark 
be  could  not  see  who  he  was;  and  his  boat  was  old  and 
leaky,  and  he  was  afraid  to  set  him  over  in  the  dark; 
but  the  man  said  he  must  be  in  Andemach  that  night ; 
and  so  he  set  him  over.  And  after  they  had  crossed  the 
river,  he  watched  the  man,  till  he  came  to  an  image  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  and  saw  him  put  the  ladder  against 
the  wall,  and  go  up  and  light  his  lamp,  and  then  walk 
along  the  street  And  in  the  morning  he  found  his  old 
boat  all  caulked,  and  tight,  and  painted  red,  and  he  could 
not  for  his  blessed  life  tell  who  (Ud  it,  unless  it  were 
the  man  with  the  lantern.  Dear  soul!  how  strange  it 
was! 

'*  And  so  it  went  on  for  some  time ;  and  whenever  the 
man  with  the  lantern  had  been  seen  walking  through  the 
street  at  night,  so  sure  as  the  morning  came,  some  work 
had  been  done  for  the  sake  of  some  good  soul;  and 
everybody  knew  he  did  it;  and  yet  nobody  could  find 
out  who  he  was,  nor  where  he  lived;  for,  whenever 
anybody  came  near  him,  he  blew  out  his  light,  turned 
down  another  street,  and  suddenly  disappeared,  nobody 
could  tell  how.  And  some  said  it  was  Biibezald;  and 
ome,  Felz-Nickel ;  and  some,  St.  Anthony-on-the-Heath. 

"Now,  one  stormy  night,  a  poor,  sinful  creature  was 
wandering  about  the  streets,  with  her  babe  in  her  arms, 
and  she  was  hungry  and  cold,  and  no  soul  in  Andemach 
would  take  her  in.  And  when  she  came  to  the  church, 
where  the  great  crucifix  stands,  she  saw  no  light  in  the 
little  chapel  at  the  comer;  but  she  sat  down  on  a  stone 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  began  to  pray,  and  prayed 
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till  she  fell  asleep,  with  her  poor  little  babe  on  her 
bosom.  But  she  did  not  sleep  long;  for  a  bright  light 
shone  full  in  her  face;  and  when  she  opened  her  eyes, 
she  saw  a  pale  man,  with  a  lantern,  standing  right  before 
her.  He  was  almost  naked;  and  there  was  blood  upon 
his  hands  and  body,  and  great  tears  in  his  beautiful  eyes, 
and  his  face  was  like  the  face  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross. 
Not  a  single  word  did  he  say  to  the  poor  woman ;  but 
looked  at  her  compassionately,  and  gave  her  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  took  the  little  babe  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
it.  Then  the  mother  looked  up  to  the  great  crucifix, 
but  there  was  no  image  there;  and  she  shrieked  and 
fell  down  as  if  she  were  dead.  And  there  she  was  found 
with  her  child;  and  a  few  days  after,  they  both  died, 
and  were  buried  together  in  one  grave.  And  nobody 
would  have  believed  her  story,  if  a  woman,  who  lived 
at  the  comer,  had  not  gone  to  the  window,  when  she 
heard  the  scream,  and  seen  the  figure  hang  the  lantern 
up  in  its  place,  and  then  set  the  ladder  against  the  wall, 
and  go  up  and  nail  itself  to  the  cross.  Since  that  nigh-t 
it  has  never  moved  again.    Ach  !  Herr  Je !" 

Such  was  the  legend  of  the  Christ  of  Andemach,  as 
the  old  woman  in  spectacles  told  it  to  Flemming.  It 
made  a  painful  impression  on  his  sick  and  morbid  soul; 
and  he  felt  now,  for  the  first  time,  how  great  is  the 
power  of  popular  superstition. 

The  postchaise  being  already  at  the  door,  Flemming 
was  soon  on  the  road  to  Gohlentz,  a  town  which  stands 
upon  the  Rhine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mosel,  opposite 
Ehrenbrietstein.  It  is  by  no  means  a  long  drive  from 
Andemach  to  Coblentz  ;  and  the  only  incident-  which 
occurred  to  enliven  the  way  was  the  appearance  of  a  fat, 
red-faced  man  on  horseback,  trotting  slowly  towards  Ander- 
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naoh.  As  tbey  met,  the  mad  little  postilion  gare  him  a 
friendly  cut  with  his  whip,  and  broke  out  into  an  ex- 
clamation, which  showed  he  was  from  Miinster : — 

"Jesmarioap!  my  friend!  How  is  the  Man  in  the 
Custom-house?" 

Now,  to  any  candid  mind  this  would  seem  a  fair  question 
enough ;  but  not  so  thought  the  red-faced  man  on  horse- 
back; for  he  waxed  exceedingly  angry,  and  replied,  as 
the  chaise  whirled  by : — 

**  The  devil  take  you,  and  your  Westphallan  ham,  and 
pumpernickel ! " 

Flemming  called  to  his  servant,  and  the  servant  to  the 
postilion,  for  an  explanation  of  this  short  dialogue ;  and 
the  explanation  was,  that  on  the  belfry  of  the  Eaufhaus 
in  Goblentz  is  a  huge  head,  with  a  brazen  helmet  and  a 
beard;  and  whenever  the  clock  strikes,  at  each  stroke  of 
the  hammer,  this  giant's  head  opens  its  great  jaws  and 
smites  its  teeth  together,  as  if,  like  the  brazen  head  of  Friar 
Bacon,  it  would  say, — **  Time  was ;  Time  is ;  Time  is  past." 
This  figure  is  known  through  all  the  country  round  about 
as  "The  Man  in  the  Custom-house;"  and  when  a  friend 
in  the  country  meets  a  friend  from  Goblentz,  instead  of 
saying,  **  How  are  all  the  good  people  in  Coblentz?" — he 
says,  "How  is  the  Man  in  the  Custom-house?"  Thus 
the  giant  has  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  town.  And  thus 
ended  the  first  day  of  Flemming's  Khine-joumey ;  and 
the  only  good  deed  he  had  done  was  to  give  an  alms  to 
a  poor  beggar-woman,  who  lifted  up  her  trembling  hands 
and  exclaimed : — 

"Thou  blessed  babe r 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HOMUNCULUS. 

A:fteb  all,  a  journey  up  the  Ehiue,  in  the  mists  and 
solitude  of  December,  is  not  so  unpleasant  as  the  reader 
may  imagine.  You  have  the  whole  road  and  river  to  your- 
self. Nobody  is  on  the  wing;  hardly  a  single  traveller. 
The  ruins  are  the  same,  and  the  river,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  hills;  and  there  are  few  living  figures  in  the 
landscape  to  wake  you  from  your  musings,  distract  your 
thoughts,  and  cover  you  with  dust. 

Thus  likewise  thought  our  traveller,  as  he  continued  his 
journey  on  the  morrow.  The  day  is  overcast,  and  the 
clouds  threaten  rain  or  snow.  Why  does  he  stop  at  the 
little  village  of  Capellen  ?  Because,  right  above  him  on  the 
high  cliff,  the  glorious  ruin  of  Stolzenfels  is  looking  at  him 
with  its  hollow  eyes,  and  beckoning  to  him  with  its  gigantic 
fiu ger,  as  if  to  say — '*  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
an  old  tale."  Therefore  he  alights,  and  goes  up  the  nan*ow 
Tillage  lane,  and  up  the  stone  steps,  and  up  the  steep  path- 
way, and  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  ancient 
ruin,  and  holds  his  breath,  to  hear  the  quick  footsteps  of 
the  falling  snow,  like  the  footsteps  of  angels  descending 
upon  eartli.  And  that  ancient  ruin  speaks  to  him  with 
its  hollow  voice,  and  says : — 

"  Beware  of  dreams !  Beware  of  the  illusions  of  fancy ! 
Beware  of  the  solemn  deceivings  of  thy  vast  desires! 
Beneath  me  flows  the  Ehine,  and,  like  the  stream  of  Time, 
it  flows  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Past.  I  see  myself  therein, 
and  I  know  that  I  am  old.  Thou,  too,  shalt  be  old.  Be 
wise  in  season.     Like  the  stream  of  thy  life,  runs  the 
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stream  beneath  us.  Down  from  the  distant  Alps, — out 
into  the  wide  world,  it  bursts  away  like  a  youth  from  the 
house  of  his  fathers.  Broad-breasted  and  strong,  and  with 
earnest  endeavours,  like  manhood,  it  makes  itself  a  way 
through  these  difficult  mountain-passes.  And  at  length,  in 
its  old  age,  it  falters,  and  its  steps  are  weary  and  slow,  and 
it  sinks  into  the  sand,  and,  through  its  grave,  passes  into 
the  great  ocean,  which  is  its  eternity.  Thus  shall  it  be 
with  thee. 

'*  In  ancient  times,  there  dwelt  within  these  halls  a  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  of  Jerusalem, — an  Archbishop  in  the  church 
of  Christ.  He  gave  himself  up  to  dreams ;  to  the  illusions 
of  fancy;  to  the  vast  desires  of  the  human  soul.  He 
sought  after  the  impossible.  He  sought  after  the  Elixir 
of  Life, — the  Philosopher's  Stone.  The  wealth  Chat  should 
have  fed  the  poor  was  melted  in  his  crucibles.  Within 
these  walJs  the  Eagle  of  the  clouds  sucked  the  blood  of 
the  Eed  Lion,  and  received  the  spiritual  love  of  the  Green 
Dragon;  but,  alas!  was  childless.  In  solitude  and  utter 
silence  did  the  disciple  of  the  Hermetic  Philosophy  toil 
from  day  to  day,  from  night  to  night  From  the  place 
where  thou  standest,  he  gazed  at  ev^ng  upon  hills,  and 
vales,  and  waters  spread  beneath  him ;  and  saw  how  the 
setting  sun  had  changed  them  all  to  gold,  by  an  alchemy 
more  cunning  than  his  own.  He  saw  the  world  beneath 
his  feet,  and  said  in  his  heart  that  he  alone  was 
wise.  Alas !  he  read  more  willingly  in  the  book  of 
Paracelsus  than  in  the  book  of  Nature;  and,  believing 
that,  *  where  reason  hath  experience,  faith  hath  no  mind,' 
wotdd  fain  have  made  unto  himself  a  child,  not  as 
Nature  teaches  us,  but  as  the  Philosopher  taught,  —  a 
poor  homunculus,  in  a  glass  bottle.  And  he  died  poor  and 
childless!" 
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Whether  it  were  worth  while  to  climb  the  Stolzenfels  to 
hear  such  a  homily  as  this,  some  persons  may  perhaps 
doubt.  But  Paul  Flemming  doubted  not.  He  laid  the 
lesson  to  heart;  and  it  would  have  saved  him  many  an 
hour  of  sorrow,  if  he  had  learned  that  lesson  better,  and 
remembered  it  longer. 

In  ancient  times,  there  stood  in  the  citadel  of  Athens 
three  statues  of  Minerva.  The  first  was  of  oliyewood, 
and,  according  to  popular:  tradition,  had  fallen  from  heaven. 
The  second  was  of  bronze,  commemorating  the  victory  of 
Marathon;  and  the  third  of  gold  and  ivory,  —  a  great 
miracle  of  art  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  And  thus  in  the 
citadel  of  Time  stands  Man  himself.  In  childhood  shaped 
of  soft  and  delicate  wood,  just  fallen  from  heaven;  in 
manhood,  a  statue  of  bronze,  commemorating  struggle  and 
victory;  and,  lastly,  in  the  maturity  of  age,  perfectly 
shaped  in  gold  and  ivory,— -a  miracle  of  art ! 

Flemming  had  already  lived  through  the  olive  age.  He 
was  passing  into  the  age  of  bronze,  into  his  early  man- 
hood; and  in  his  hands  the  flowers  of  Paradise  were 
changing  to  the  sword  and  shield. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  yet  described  my 
hero.  I  will  do  it  now,  as  he  stands  looking  down  on  the 
glorious  landscape;  but  in  few  words.  Both  in  person 
and  character  he  resembled  Harold  the  Fair-hair  of  Nor- 
way, who  is  described,  in  the  old  Icelandic  Death-Song  of 
Begner  Hairy-Breeches,  as  *'  the  young  chief  so  proud  of 
his  flowing  locks ;  he  who  spent  his  mornings  among  the 
young  maidens ;  he  who  loved  to  converse  with  the  hand- 
some widows."  This  was  an  amiable  weakness;  and  it 
sometimes  led  him  into  mischief.  Imagination  was  the 
ruling  power  of  his  mind.  His  thoughts  were  twin-born; 
the  thought  itself,  and  its  figurative  semblance  in  the  outer 
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world.      Tbns,  through  the  quiet,  etill  waters  of  his  soul 
each  image  floated  double,  "  swan  and  shadow.'* 

These  traits  of  character,  a  good  heart  and  a  poetic 
imagination,  made  his  life  joyous  and  the  world  beau- 
tiful ;  till  at  length  Death  cut  down  the  sweet  blue  flower 
that  bloomed  beside  him,  and  wounded  him  with  that 
sharp  sickle,  so  that  he  bowed  his  head,  and  would  fain 
have  been  bound  up  in  the  same  sheaf  with  the  sweet 
blue  flower.  Then  the  world  seemed  to  him  less  beau- 
tiful, and  life  became  earnest  It  would  have  been  well 
if  he  could  have  forgotten  the  past;  that  he  might  not 
so  ^mournfully  have  lived  in  it,  but  might  have  enjoyed 
and  improved  the  present.  But  this  his  heart  refused  to 
do;  and  ever,  as  he  floated  upon  the  great  sea  of  life, 
he  looked  down  through  the  transparent  waters,  checkered 
with  sunshine  and  shade,  into  the  vast  chambers  of  the 
mighty  deep  in  which  his  happier  days  had  sunk,  and 
wherein  they  were  lying  still  visible,  like  golden  sands, 
and  precious  stones,  and  pearls ;  and,  half  in  despair, 
half  in  hope,  he  grasped  downward  after  them  again,  and 
drew  back  his  hand,  filled  only  with  seaweed,  and  drip- 
A  V  ping  with  briny  tears !  And  between  him  and  those  golden 
sandd  a  radiant  image  floated,  like  the  spirit  in  Dante's 
Paradise,  singing  **  Ave  Maria ! "  .and  while  it  sang,  down- 
sinking,  and  slowly  vanishing  away. 

In  all  things  he  acted  more  from  impulse  than  from 
fixed  principle,  as  is  the  case  with  most  young  men.  In- 
deed, his  principles  hardly  had  time  to  take  root ;  for  be 
pulled  them  all  up,  every  now  and  then,  as  children  do 
the  flowers  they  have  planted,— to  see  if  they  are  growing. 
Yet  there  was  much  in  him  which  was  good;  for  under- 
neath the  flowers  and  greensward  of  poetry,  and  the  good 
principles  which  would  have  taken  root,  had  he  given  them 
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time,  there  lay  a  strong  and  healthy  eoil  of  common  sense, 
— freshened  hy  living  springs  of  feeling,  and  enriched  by 
many  faded  hopes,  that  had  fallen  upon  it  like  dead  leaves. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  landlady's  DAUGHTER. 

"  Allez,  Fuchs !  allez,  histig !"  cried  the  impatient  posti- 
lion to  his  horses,  in  accents  which,  like  the  wild  echo 
of  the  Lurley  Felsen,  came  first  from  one  side  of  the  river, 
and  then  from  the  other, — that  is  to  say,  m  words  altera 
nately  French  and  German.  The  truth  is,  he  was  tired  of 
waiting ;  and  when  Flemming  had  at  length  resumed  his 
seat  in  the  postchaise,  the  poor  horses  had  to  make  up 
the  time  he  had  lost  in  dreams  on  the  mountain.  This 
is  far  ofteuer  the  case  than  most  people  imagine.  One 
half  of  the  world  must  sweat  and  groan,  that  the  other 
half  may  dream.  It  would  have  heen  a  difficult  task  for 
the  traveller  or  his  postilion  to  persuade  the  horses  that 
these  dreams  were  all  for  their  good. 

The  next  stopping-place  was  the  little  tavern  of  the  Star, 
an  out-of-the-way  corner  in  the  town  of  Salzig  It  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine;  and,  directly  in  front  of  it, 
sheer  from  the  water's  edge,  rise  the  mountains  of  Liehen- 
stein  and  Sternenfels,  each  with  its  ruined  castle.  These 
are  the  Brothers  of  the  old  tradition,  still  gazing  at  each 
other  face  to  face ;  and  beneath  them  in  the  valley  stands 
a  cloister, — meet  emblem  of  that  orphan  child  they  both 
so  passionately  loved. 

In  a  small  fiat-bottomed  boat  did  the  landlady's  daughter 
row  Flemming  •'  over  the  Ehine-stream,  rapid  and  roaring 
wide."    She  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen,  with  black 
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hair,  and  dark,  lovely  eyes,  and  a  face  that  had  a  stoiy 
to  tell.  How  different  faces  are  in  this  pai'ticular !  Some 
of  them  speak  not.  They  are  hooks  in  which  not  a  line 
is  written,  save  perhaps  a  date.  Others  are  great  Family 
Bihles,  with  hoth  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  written 
in  them.  Others  are  Mother  Goose  and  nursery  tales ; 
others,  had  tragedies,  or  pickle-herring  farces ;  and  others, 
like  that  of  the  landlad/s  daughter  at  the  Star,  sweet 
love-anthologies,  and  songs  of  the  affections.  It  was  on 
that  account  that  Flemming  said  to  her,  as  they  glided 
out  into  the  swift  stream : — 

My  dear  child !  do  you  know  the  story  of  the  Liebensteiu  ?  *' 
The  story  of  the  Liehenstein,"  she  answered,  "  I  knew 
by  heart  when  I  was  a  little  child." 

And  here  her  large,  dark,  passionate  eyes  looked  into 
Flemming's,  and  he  doubted  not  that  she  had  learned  the 
etory  far  too  soon  and  far  too  well.  That  story  he  longed 
to  hear,  as  if  it  were  unknown  to  him ;  for  he  knew  that  the 
girl,  who  had  got  it  by  heart  when  a  child,  would  tell  it  as 
it  should  be  told.  So  he  begged  her  to  repeat  the  story, 
which  she  was  but  too  glad  to  do;  for  she  loved  and 
believed  it,  as  if  it  had  all  been  written  in  the  Bible.  But 
before  she  began,  she  rested  a  moment  on  her  oars,  and 
taking  the  crucifix  which  hung  suspended  from  her  neck, 
kissed  it,  and  then  let  it  sink  down  into  her  bosom,  as  if  it 
were  an  anchor  she  was  dropping  into  her  heart  Meanwhile, 
her  moist,  dark  eyes  were  turned  to  heaven.  Perhaps  her 
soul  was  walking  with  the  souls  of  Cunizza,  and  Bahab, 
and  Mary  Magdalen.  Or  perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  that 
nun,  of  whom  St.  Gregory  says,  in  his  Dialogues,  that, 
having  ^eedily  eaten  a  lettuce  in  a  garden,  without  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  she  found  herself  soon  after  possessed 
with  a  devil 
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The  probability,  however,  is,  that  she  was  looking  at  the 
mined  castles  only,  and  not  to  heaven ;  for  she  soon  began 
her  story,  and  told  Flemming  how,  a  great,  great  many 
years  ago,  an  old  man  lived  in  the  Ldebenstein  with  his  two 
sons;  and  how  both  the  young  men  loved  the  Lady 
Greraldine,  an  orphan,  under  their  father's  care ;  and  how 
the  elder  brother  went  away  in  despair,  and  the  younger 
was  betrothed  to  the  Lady  Geraldine ;  and  how  they  were 
as  happy  as  Aschenputtel  and  the  Prince.  And  then  the 
holy  Saint  Bernard  came  and  carried  away  all  the  young 
men  to  the  war,  just  as  Napoleon  did  afterwards ;  and  the 
young  lord  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Lady  Geraldine 
sat  in  her  tower  and  w^pt,  and  waited  for  her  lover's  return, 
while  the  old  father  built  the  Sternenfels  for  them  to  live 
in  when  they  were  married.  And  when  it  was  finished. 
the  old  man  died;  and  the  elder  brother  came  back  and 
lived  in  the  Liebenstdin,  and  took  care  of  the  gentle  lady. 
Ere  long  there  came  news  from  the  Holy  Land  that  the 
war  was  over,  and  the  heart  of  the  gentle  lady  beat  with 
joy,  till  she  heard  that  her  faithless  lover  was  coming  back 
with  a  Greek  wife, — the  wicked  man !  and  then  she  went 
into  a  convent,  and  became  a  holy  nun.  So  the  young 
lord  of  Sternenfels  came  home,  and  lived  in  his  castle  in 
great  splendour  with  the  Greek  woman,  who  was  a  wicked 
woman,  and  did  what  she  ought  not  to  do.  But  the  elder 
brother  was  angry  tor  the  wrong  done  the  gentle  lady,  and 
challenged  the  lord  of  Sternenfels  to  single  combat.  And 
while  they  were  fighting  with  their  great  swords  in  the 
valley  of  Bomhofen  behind  the  castle,  the  convent  bells 
began  to  ring,  and  the  Lady  Geraldine  came  forth  with  a 
tiain  of  nuns  all  di'essed  in  white,  and  made  the  brothers 
friends  again,  and  told  them  she  was  the  bride  of  Heaven, 
and  happier  in  her  convent  than  she  could  have  beeii  in 
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the  Llebenstein  or  the  Sterneofels.  And  when  the  brothers 
returned,  they  found  that  the  false  Greek  wife  had  gone 
away  with  another  knight.  So  they  ifred  together  in  peace, 
and  were  never  married.    And  when  they  died ** 

"  Lisbeth !  Lisbeth  I"  cried  a  sharp  voice  from  the  shore, 
"  Lisbeth !    Where  are  you  taking  the  gentleman  ?  " 

This  recalled  the  poor  girl  to  her  senses ;  and  she  saw 
how  fast  they  were  floating  down  sti-eam.  For  in  telling 
the  story  she  had  forgotten  everytliing  else,  and  the  swift 
current  had  swept  them  down  to  tho  tall  walnut-trees 
of  Kamp.  They  landed  in  front  of  the  Capuchin  mo- 
nastery. Lisbeth  led  the  way  through  the  little  village, 
and,  turning  to  the  right,  pointed  up  the  romantic,  lonely 
valley  which  leads  to  the  Liebensteiu,  and  even  offered 
to  go  with  him;  but  Flemming  patted  her  cheek  and 
shook  his  head.    He  went  up  the  valley  alone. 


CHAPTER  V. 

JEAN    PAUL,    THE   ONLY   ONE. 

Tt  was  already  night,  when  Flemming  crossed  the  Bom  an 
htidge  over  the  Nahe,  and  entered  the  town  of  Bingen. 
He  stopped  at  the  White  Horse;  and,  before  going  to 
bed,  looked  out  into  the  dim  starlight  from  his  window 
towards  the  Bhine,  and  his  heart  leaped  within  him  to 
behold  the  bold  outline  of  the  neighbouring  hills  crested 
with  Gothic  ruins,  which  in  the  morning  proved  to  be 
only  a  high,  slated  roof,  with  fantastic  chimneys. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  frosty,  and  the  river  tinged 
with  gay  colours  by  the  rising  sun.  A  soft,  thin  vapour 
floated  in  the  air.  In  the  sunbeams  flashed  the  hoar-frost, 
like  silver  stars;   and  through  a  long  avenue  of  trees. 
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whose  drippings  branches  bent  and  scattered  pearls  before 
him,  Paul  Flemming  journeyed  on  in  triumph. 

The  man  in  the  t)lay,  who  wished  for  "some  forty 
pounds  of  loyely  beef,  placed  in  a  Mediterranean  sea  of 
brewis,"  might  have  seen  his  ample  desires  almost  realized 
at  the  table  d'hote  of  the  Kheiniscber  Hof,  in  Mayence, 
where  Flemming  dined  that  day.  At  the  head  of  the  table 
sat  a  gentleman,  with  a  smooth,  broad  forehead,  and  laige 
intelligent  eyes.  He  was  from  Bajreuth  in  Franconia, 
and  talked  about  poetry  and  Jean  Paul  to  a  pale,  romantic- 
looking  lady  on  his  right.  There  was  music  all  dinner- 
time at  the  other  end  of  the  hall;  a  harp  and  a  horn 
and  a  voice ;  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  fat  gentleman's 
conversation  with  the  pale  lady  was  lost  to  Flemming,  who 
sat  opposite  to  her,  and  could  look  right  into  her  large 
melancholy  eyes.  But  what  he  heard  so  much  interested 
him, — indeed,  the  very  name  of  the  beloved  Jean  Paul 
would  have  been  enough  for  this, — that  he  ventured  to 
join  in  the  conversation,  and  asked  Ihe  German  if  he  had 
known  the  poet  personally. 

♦*  Yes ;  I  knew  him  well,"  replied  tbB  stranger.  "  I  am  a 
native  of  Baireuth,  where  he  passed  the  best  years  of  his 
life.  In  my  mind  the  man  and  the  author  are  closely 
united.  I^  never  read  a  page  of  his  writings  without  hear- 
ing his  voice,  and  seeing  his  form  before  me.  There  he 
sits,  with  his  ma^jestic,  mountainous  forehead,  his  mild 
blue  eyes,  and  finely  cut  nose  and  mouth;  his  massive 
frame  clad  loosely  and  carelessly  in  an  old  green  frock, 
from  the  pockets  of  which  the  comers  of  books  project,  and 
perhaps  the  end  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  the  nose  of  a  bottle ; 
a  straw  hat,  lined  with  green,  lying  near  him ;  a  huge 
walking-stick  in  his  band,  and  at  his  feet  a  white  poodle, 
with  pink  eyes,  and  a  string  round  his  neck.    You  would 
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sooner  have  taken  bim  for  a  ra aster-carpenter  than  for  a 
poet.  Is  he  a  favourite  author  of  yours  ?  "  Flemming  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative. 

*'  But  a  foreigner  must  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
understand  him/'  said  the  gentleman.  "  It  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task  for  us  Germans." 

"  I  have  always  observed,"  replied  Flemming,  "  that  the 
true  understanding  and  appreciation  of  a  poet  depend  more 
upon  individual  than  upon  national  character.  If  there  be 
a  sympathy  between  the  minds  of  writer  and  reader,  the 
boimds  and  barriers  of  a  foreign  tongue  are  soon  over- 
leaped. If  you  once  understand  an  author's  character,  the 
comprehension  of  his  writings  becomes  easy." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  the  German,  "  and  the  character  of 
Bichter  is  too  marked  to  be  easily  misunderstood.  Its  pro- 
minent traits  are  tenderness  and  manliness — qualities 
which  are  seldom  found  united  in  so  high  a  degree  as  in 
him.  Over  all  he  sees,  over  all  he  writes,  are  spread  the 
sunbeams  of  a  cheerful  spirit — the  light  of  inexhaustible 
human  love  Every  sound  of  human  joy  and  of  human 
sorrow  finds  a  deep-resounding  echo  in  his  bosom.  In 
eyery  man,  he  loves  his  humanity  only,  not  his  superiority. 
The  avowed  object  of  all  his  literary  labours  was  to  raise 
up  again  the  down-sunken  faith  in  God,  Viitue,  and  Im- 
mortality; and,  in  an  egotistical,  revolutionary  age,  to 
warm  again  our  human  sympathies,  whicb  have  now  grown 
cold.  And  not  less  boundless  is  his  love  for  nature — for 
this  outward,  beautiful  world.  He  embraces  it  all  in  his 
arms." 

**  Yes,"  answered  Flemming,  almost  taking  the  words  out 
of  the  stranger's  mouth, "  for  in  his  mind  all  things  become 
idealized.  He  seems  to  describe  himself  when  he  describes 
the  hero  of  his  Titan  as  a  child  rocking  in  a  high  wind 
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upon  the  branches  of  a  full -blossomed  apple-tree,  and  as 
its  summit,  blown  abroad  by  the  wind,  now  sunk  him  in 
deep  green,  and  now  tossed  him  aloft  in  deep  blue  and 
glancing  sunshine — in  his  imagination  stood  that  tree 
gigantic ;  it  grew  alone  in  the  universe,  as  if  it  were  the 
tree  of  eternal  life ;  its  roots  struck  down  into  the  abyss ; 
the  white  and  red  clouds  hung  as  blossoms  upon  it;  the 
moon  as  fruit;  the  little  stars  sparkled  like  dew,  and 
Albano  reposed  in  its  measureless  summit;  and  a  storm 
swayed  the  suminit  out  of  Day  into  Night,  and  out  of 
Night  into  Day." 

"Yet  the  spirit  of  love,"  interrupted  the  Franconian, 
"  was  not  weakness,  but  strength.  It  was  united  in  him 
with  great  manliness.  The  sword  of  his  spirit  had  been 
forged  and  beaten  by  poverty.  Its*  temper  had  been  tried 
by  a  thirty  years*  war.  It  was  not  broken,  not  even  blunted, 
but  rather  strengthened  and  sharpened,  by  the  blows  it 
gave  and  received.  And,  possessing  this  noble  spirit  of 
humanity,  endurance,  and  self-denial,  he  made  literature 
his  profession,  as  if  he  had  been  divinely  commissioned 
to  write.  He  seems  to  have  cared  for  nothing  else,  to 
have  thought  of  nothing  else,  than  living  quietly  and 
making  books.  He  says  that  he  felt  it  his  duty,  not  to 
enjoy,  nor  to  acquire,  but  to  write ;  and  boasted  that  he 
had  made  as  many  books  as  he  had  lived  years." 

"And  what  do  you  Germans  consider  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  his  genius?" 

"  Most  undoubtedly,  his  wild  imagination  and  his  play* 
fulness.  He  throws  over  all  things  a  strange  and  magic 
colouring.  You  are  startled  at  the  boldness  and  beauty  of 
his  figures  and  illustrations,  which  are  scattered  everywhere 
with  a  reckless  prodigality;  midtitudinous,  like  the  blos- 
soms of  early  summer,  and  as  fragrant  and  beautiful.  With 
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a  thoasand  extraTagances  are  mingled  ten  thousand  beau- 
ties of  thought  and  expression,  which  kindle  the  reader's 
imagination,  and  lead  it  onward  in  a  bold  flight  through 
the  glow  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  dewy  coldness  and 
starlight  of  summer  nights.  He  is  difficult  to  understand^ 
intricate — strange — drawing  his  illustrations  from  every  by- 
eomer  of  science,  art,  and  nature — a  comet  among  the 
bright  stars  of  German  literature.  When  you  read  his 
works,  it  is  as  if  you  were  climbing  a  high  mountain,  in 
merry  company,  to  see  the  sun  rise.  At  times  you  are 
enyeloped  in  mist — the  morning  wind  sweeps  by  you  with 
a  shout — ^you  hear  the  far-off  muttering  thunders.  Wide 
beneath  you  spreads  the  landscape — field,  meadow,  town, 
and  winding  river.  The  ringing  of  distant  church-bells,  or 
the  sound  of  solemn  village  clock,  reaches  you ;  then  arises 
the  sweet  and  manifold  fragrance  of  flowers — the  birds 
begin  to  sing — the  vapours  roll  away — up  comes  the 
glorious  sun — you  revel  like  the  lark  in  the  sunshine  and 
bright  blue  heaven,  and  all  is  a  delirious  dream  of  soul 
and  sense,  when  suddenly  a  friend  at  your  elbow  laughs 
aloud,  and  offers  you  a  piece  of  Bologna  sausage.  As  in 
real  life,  so  in  his  writings — ^the  serious  and  the  comic,  the 
sublime  and  the  grotesque,  the  pathetic  and  the  ludicrous, 
are  mingled  together.  At  times  he  is  sententious,  ene^ 
getic,  simple;  then,  again,  obscure  and  diffuse.  His 
thoughts  are  like  mummies  embalmed  in  spices,  and 
wrapped  about  with  curious  envelopments;  but  within 
these  the  thoughts  themselves  are  kings.  At  times  glad, 
beautiful  images,  airy  forms,  move  by  you,  graceful,  harmo- 
nious ;  at  times  the  glaring,  wild-looking  fancies,  chained 
together  by  hyphens,  brackets,  and  dashes,  brave  and  base, 
high  and  low,  all  in  their  motley  dresses,  go  sweeping  down 
the  dusty  page,  like  the  galley  slaves  that  sweep  the  streets 
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of  Eome,  where  you  may  chance  to  see  the  nobleman  and 
the  peasant  manacled  together." 

Flemming  smiled  at  the  German*s  warmth,  to  which 
the  presence  of  the  lady,  and  the  Lauhenheimer  wine, 
seemed  each  to  hare  contributed  something,  and  then 
said: — 

« Better  an  outlaw  than  not  free! — These  are  his  own 
words.  And  thus  he  changes  at  his  will.  Like  the  God 
Thor,  of  the  old  Northern  mythology,  he  now  holds  forth 
the  seven  bright  stars  in  the  bright  heaven  above  us,  and 
now  hides  himself  in  clouds,  and  pounds  away  with  bis 
great  hammer." 

"And  yet  this  is  not  affectation  in  him,"  rejoined  the 
German.  **  It  is  his  nature,  it  is  Jean  Paul.  And  the 
figures  and  ornaments  of  his  style,  wild,  fantastic,  and  oft- 
times  startling,  like  those  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  are  npt 
merely  what  they  seem,  but  massive  coignes  and  but- 
tresses, which  support  the  fabric.  Bemove  them,  and  the 
roof  and  walls  fall  in.  And  through  these  gargoyles,  these 
wild  faces,  these  images  of  beasts  and  men  carved  upon 
spouts  and  gutters,  flow  out,  like  gathered  rain,  the  bright, 
abundant  thoughts,  that  have  fallen  from  heaven.  And  all 
he  does  is  done  with  a  kind  of  serious  playfulness.  He  is 
a  searmonster,  disporting  himself  on  the  broad  ocean ;  his 
very  sport  is  earnest ;  there  is  something  majestic  and  se- 
rious about  it.  In  everything  there  is  strength,  a  rough 
good-nature,  all  sunshine  overhead,  and  underneath  the 
heavy  moaning  of  the  sea.  Well  may  he  be  called  *  Jean 
Paul,  the  Only-One.* " 

With  such  discourse  the  hour  of  dinner  passed;  and 
after  dinner  Flemming  went  to  the  cathedral  They  were 
singing  vespers.  A  beadle,  dressed  in  blue,  with  a  cocked 
hat,  and  a  crimson  sash  and  collar,  was  strutting,  like  a 
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turkey,  along  the  aisles.  This  important  gentleman  con- 
ducted Flemming  through  the  church,  and  showed  him 
the  choir,  with  its  heavy  -  sculptured  stalls  of  oak,  and  the 
heautiful  figures  in  brown  stone  over  the  bishops*  tombs. 
He  then  led  him,  by  a  side-door,  into  the  old  and  ruined 
cloisters  of  St.  Willigis.  Through  the  low  Qothio  arches 
the  sunshine  streamed  upon  the  pavement  of  tombstones, 
whose  images  and  inscriptions  are  mostly  effaced  by  the 
footsteps  of  many  generations.  There  stands  the  tomb  of 
Frauenlob,  the  Minnesinger.  His  face  is  sculptured  on 
an  entablature  in  the  wall;  a  fine,  strongly-marked,  and 
serious  countenance.  Below  it  is  a  bas-relief,  representing 
the  poet's  funeral.  He  is  carried  to  his  grave  by  ladies, 
whose  praise  he  sang,  and  thereby  won  the  name  oi 
Franenlob. 

"  This,  then,"  said  Flemming,  "  is  the  grave,  not  of 
Praise-God  Bare-bones,  but  of  Fraise-the-Ladies  Meissen, 
who  wrote  songs  '  somewhat  of  lust,  and  somewhat  of  love.* 
But  where  sleeps  the  dust  of  his  rival  and  foe,  sweet  Master 
Bartholomew  Rainbow?" 

He  meant  this  for  an  aside ;  but  the  turkey-cock  picked 
it  up  and  answered : — 

"  I  do  not  know.    He  did  not  belong  to  thi«  parish." 

I  Vill  not  prolong  this  journey,  for  I  am  weary  and 
way-worn,  and  would  fain  be  at  Heidelberg  with  my 
readers  and  my  hero.  It  was  already  night  when  he 
reached  the  Manheim  gate,  and  drove  down  the  long 
Hauptstrasse  so  slowly,  that  it  seemed  to  him  endless. 
The  shops  were  lighted  on  each  side  of  the  street,  and 
he  saw  faces  at  the  windows  here  and  there,  and  figiu>es 
passing  in  the  lamp-light,  visible  for  a  moment,  and  then 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness  1^  thoughts  that  filled 
his  mind  were  strange,  as  are  always  the  thoughts  of  a 
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traveller  who  enters  for  the  first  time  a  strange  city.  This 
little  world  had  heen  going  on  for  centuries  before  he  came, 
and  would  go  on  for  centuries  after  he  was  gone.  Of  all 
the  thousands  who  inhabited  it  he  knew  nothing;  and 
what  knew  they,  or  thought,  of  the  stranger,  who,  in  that 
close  postchaise,  weary  with  travel,  and  chilled  by  the 
evening  wind,  was  slowly  rumbling  over  the  paved  street? 
Ti-uly,  this  world  can  go  on  without  us,  if  we  would  but 
think  80.  If  it  had  been  a  hearse  instead  of  a  post- 
chaise,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  the  people  of 
Heidelberg,  though  by  no  means  the  same  to  Paul 
Flemming. 

But  at  the  farther  end  of  the  city,  near  the  Castle  and 
the  Oarls-Thor,  one  warm  heart  was  waiting  to  receive 
him;  and  this  was  the  German  heart  of  his  Mend,  the 
Baron  of  Hohenfels,  with  whom  he  was  to  pass  the  winter 
in  Heidelberg.  No  sooner  had  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  iron-grated  gate,  and  the  postilion  blown  his  horn 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  traveller,  than  the  Baron 
was  seen  among  the  servants  at  the  door;  and  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  the  two  long-absent  friends  were  in 
each  othefs  arms,  and  Flemming  received  a  kiss  upon 
each  cheek,  and  another  on  the  mouth  as  the  pledge  and 
seal  of  the  German's  friendship.  They  held  each  other 
long  by  the  hand,  and  looked  into  each  other's  face,  and 
saw  themselves  in  each  other's  eyes,  both  literally  and 
figuratively ;  literally,  inasmuch  as  the  images  were  there ; 
and  figuratively,  inasmuch  as  each  was  imagining  what 
the  other  thought  of  him,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years.  In 
friendly  hopes  and  questionings  and  answers,  the  evening 
glided  away  at  the  supper-table,  where  many  more  things 
were  discussed  than  the  roasted  hare  and  the  Johannis- 
berger ;  and  they  sat  late  into  the  night,  conversing  of  the 
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thoughts  and  feelings  and  delights  which  fill  the  hearts  of 
youDg  men  who  have  already  enjoyed  and  suffered,  and 
hoped  and  been  disappointed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EEIDELBEBO   AND   THE   BABON. 

High  and  hoar  on  the  forehead  of  the  Jettenbtihl  stands 
the  Castle  of  Heidelbei^.  Behind  it  rise  the  oak-crested 
hills  of  the  Geissberg  and  the  Eaisertuhl ;  and  in  front, 
from  the  wide  terrace  of  masonry,  you  can  almost  throw  a 
stone  upon  the  roofs  of  the  town,  so  close  do  they  lie 
beneath.  Above  this  terrace  rises  the  broad  front  of  the 
chapel  of  Saint  Udalrich.  On  the  left  stands  the  slender 
octagon  tower  of  the  horologe ;  and  on  the  right,  a  huge 
round  tower,  battered  and  shattered  by  the  mace  of  war, 
shores  up  with  its  broad  shoulders  the  beautiful  palace  and 
garden-terrace  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Count  Palatine 
Frederick.  In  the  rear  are  older  palaces  and  towers, 
forming  a  vast,  irregular  quadrangle ;— Bodolph's  ancient 
castle,  with  its  Gothic  gloriette  and  fantastic  gables;  the 
Giant's  Tower,  guarding  the  drawbridge  over  the  moat; 
the  Bent  Tower,  with  the  linden-trees  growing  on  its 
summit;  and  the  magnificent  Bittersaal  of  Otho-Henry, 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Bhine  and  Grand  Seneschal  o{  the 
Holy  Boman  Empire.  From  the  gardens  behind  the 
castle,  you  pass  under  the  archway  of  the  Giant's  Tower 
into  the  great  court-yard.  The  diverse  architecture  of  dif- 
ferent ages  strikes  the  eye;  and  curious  sculptures.  In 
niches  on  the  wall  of  Saint  Udahich's  chapel  stand  rows  of 
knights  in  armour,  broken  and  dismembered ;  and  on  the 
front  of  Otho's  Bittersaal  the  heroes  of  Jewish  history  and 
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classic  fable.  Tou  enter  the  open  and  desolate  chambers 
of  the  ruin ;  and  on  every  side  are  medallions  and  family 
arms  ;  the  Globe  of  the  Empire  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  or 
the  Eagle  of  the  GsBsars,  resting  on  the  escutcheons  of 
Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate.  Over  the  windows  and  door- 
ways and  chimney-pieces  are  sculptures  and  mouldings  of 
exquisite  workmanship ;  and  the  eye  is  bewildered  by  the 
profusion  of  caryatides,  and  arabesques,  and  rosettes,  and 
fan-like  flutings,  and  garlands  of  fruits  and  flowers  and 
acorns,  and  bullocks*  heads  with  draperies  of  foliage,  and 
muzzles  of  lions,  holding  rings  in  their  teeth.  The  cun- 
ning hand  of  Art  was  busy  for  six  centuries  in  raising  and 
adorning  these  walls;  the  mailed  hands  of  Time  and  War 
have  defaced  and  overthrown  them  in  less  than  two.  Next 
to  the  Alhambra  of  Granada,  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg  is  the 
most  magnificent  ruin  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  valley  below  flows  the  rushing  stream  of  the 
Neckar.  Close  from  its  margin,  on  the  oppo  ite  side,  rises 
the  Mountain  of  All-Saints,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a 
convent ;  and  up  the  valley  stretches  the  mountain-curtain 
of  the  Odenwald.  So  close  and  many  are  the  hills  which 
eastward  shut  the  valley  in,  that  the  river  seems  a  lake. 
But  westward  it  opens  upon  the  broad  plain  of  the  Rhine, 
like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet;  and  like  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet  is  at  times  the  wintry  wind  through  this  narrow 
mountain  pas^.  The  blue  Alsatian  hills  rise  beyond;  and, 
on  a  platlorm  or  strip  of  level  land,  between  the  Neckar 
and  the  mountains,  right  under  the  castle,  stands  the  town 
of  Heidelberg ;  as  the  old  song  says,  "  a  pleasant  town 
when  it  has  done  raining." 

Something  of  this  did  Paul  Flemming  behold,  when  he 
rose  the  next  morning  and  looked  from  bis  window.  It 
was  a  warm,  vapoury  morning,  and  a  struggle  was  going  on 
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between  the  mist  and  the  rising  8un.  The  sun  had  taken 
the  hill-tops,  but  the  mist  still  kept  possession  of  the  yalley 
and  the  town.  The  steeple  of  the  great  church  rose  through 
a  dense  mass  of  snow-white  clouds ;  and  eastward,  on  the 
bills,  the  dim  vapours  were  rolling  across  the  windows  of 
the  ruined  castle,  like  the  fiery  smoke  of  a  fierce  con- 
flagration. It  seemed  to  him  an  image  of  the  rising  of 
the  sun  of  Truth  on  a  benighted  world ;  its  light  streamed 
through  the  ruins  of  centuries;  and,  down  in  the  valley 
of  Time,  the  cross  on  the  Christian  church  caught  its 
rays,  though  the  priests  were  singing  in  mist  and  darkness 
below. 

In  the  warm  breakfast-room  he  found  the  Baron  waiting 
for  him.  He  was  lying  upon  a  sofa,  in  moi-ning  gown  and 
purple- velvet  slippers,  both  with  flowers  upon  them.  He  had 
a  guitar  in  bis  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  at  the  same 
time  smoking,  playing,  and  hanuning  his  favourite  song 
from  Goethe : — 

"  The  water  rushed,  the  water  swelled, 
A  fisher  sat  thereby." 

Flemming  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  sight 
of  his  friend ;  and  told  him  it  reminded  him  of  a  street- 
musician  he  once  saw  in  Aix-larChapelle,  who  was  playing 
upon  six  instruments  at  once ;  having  a  helmet  with  bells 
on  his  head,  a  Pan's-reed  in  his  cravat,  a  fiddle  in  his 
hand,  a  triangle  on  his  knee,  cymbals  on  his  heels,  and  on 
his  back  a  bass-druni,  which  he  played  with  his  elbows. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  Baron  of  Hohenfels  was  rather  a 
miscellaneous  youth,  rather  a  universal  genius.  He  pur- 
sued all  things  with  eagerness,  but  for  a  short  time  only; 
music,  poetry,  painting,  pleasure,  even  the  study  of  the 
Pandects.    His  feelings  were  keenly  alive  to  the  enjoyment 
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of  life.  His  great  defect  was,  that  he  was  too  much  in  love 
with  human  nature.  But  by  the  power  of  imagination,  in 
him,  the  bearded  goat  was  changed  to  a  bright  Gapii- 
cornus — no  longer  an  animal  on  earth,  but  a  constellation 
in  heaven.  An  easy  and  indolent  disposition  made  him 
gentle  and  childlike  in  his  manners;  and,  in  short,  the 
beauty  of  his  character,  like  that  of  the  precious  opal,  was 
owing  to  a  defect  in  its  organization.  His  person  was 
tall  and  slightly  built ;  his  hair  light ;  and  his  eyes  blue, 
and  as  beautiful  as  those  of  a  girl.  In  the  tones  of  his 
voice  there  was  something  indescribably  gentle  and  win- 
ning ;  and  he  spoke  the  German  language  with  the  soft, 
musical  accent  of  his  native  province  of  Gurland.  In  his 
manners,  if  he  had  not  "  Antinous'  easy  sway,"  he  had  at 
least  an  easy  sway  of  his  own.  Such,  in  few  words,  was 
the  bosom  friend  of  Flemming. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  Heidelberg  and  the  old 
castle?**  said  he,  as  they  seated  themselves  at  the  breakfast- 
table. 

"  Last  night  the  town  seemed  very  long  to  me,"  replied 
Flemming ;  *'  and  as  to  the  castle,  I  have  as  yet  had  but 
a  glimpse  of  it  through  the  mist.  They  tell  me  there  is 
nothing  finer  in  its  way  than  this  magnificent  ruin ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  find  it  so,  only  I  wish  the  stone 
were  gray,  and  not  red.  But,  red  or  gray,  I  foresee  that 
I  shall  waste  many  a  long  hour  in  its  desolate  halls.  Pray, 
does  anybody  live  there  now-a-days  ?  " 

"Nobody,"  answered  the  Baron,  "but  the  man  who 
shows  the  Heidelberg  Tun,  and  a  Frenchman,  who  has 
been  there  sketching  ever  since  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ten.  He  has,  moreover,  written  a  super-magnificent 
description  of  the  ruin,  in  which  he  says,  that  during  the 
day  only  birds  of  prey  distiurb  it  with  their  piercing  cries, 
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and  at  night,  screeoh-owls,  and  other  fallow  deer.    You 
must  huy  his  book  and  his  sketches." 

"  Yes,  the  quotation  and  the  tone  of  your  voice  will  cer 
tainly  persuade  me  so  to  do." 

"  Take  his  or  none,  my  friend,  for  you  will  find  no  others. 
And  seriously,  his  sketches  are  very  good.  There  is  one  on 
the  wall  there,  which  is  beautiful,  save  and  except  that 
8traddle-bug  figure  among  the  bushes  in  the  comer.*' 

"  But  is  there  no  ghost,  no  haunted  chamber  in  the  old 
castle?"  asked  Flemming,  after  casting  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  picture. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  the  Baron ;  "  there  are  two. 
There  is  the  ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Euprecht's  Tower, 
and  the  Devil  in  the  Dungeon." 

"Ha!  that  is  grand!"  exclaimed  Flemming,  with  evi- 
dent delight.  '*  Tell  me  the  whole  story  quickly !  I  am 
as  curious  as  a  child." 

"  It  is  a  tale  of  the  times  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,"  said 
the  Baron,  with  a  smile ;  "  a  mouldy  tradition  of  a  credu- 
lous age.  His  brother  Frederick  lived  here  in  the  castle 
with  him,  and  had  a  flirtation  with  Leonore  von  Luzelstein, 
a  lady  of  the  court,  whom  he  afterwards  despised,  and  was 
consequently  most  cordially  hated  by  her.  From  political 
motives,  he  was  equally  hateful  to  certain  petty  German 
tyrants,  who,  in  order  to  effect  his  ruin,  accused  him  of 
heresy.  But  his  brother  Louis  would  not  deliver  him  up  to 
their  fury,  and  they  resolved  to  effect  by  stratagem  what 
they  could  not  by  intrigue.  Accordingly,  Leonore  von 
Luzelstein,  disguised  as  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  father 
confessor  of  the  Elector,  in  the  costume  of  Satan,  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Elector's  bed-chamber  at  midnight, 
and  frightened  him  so  horribly,  that  he  consented  to  deliver 
up  his  brother  into  the  hands  of  two  Black  Knights,  who 
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pretended  to  be  ambassadors  from  the  Vebm-Gericht  They 
proceeded  together  to  Frederick's  chamber;  where,  luckily, 
old  Gemmingeu,  a  brave  soldier,  kept  guard  behind  the 
arras.  The  monk  went  foremost  in  his  Satanic  garb; 
but,  no  sooner  had  he  set  foot  in  the  princess  bed- 
chamber, than  the  brave  Gemmingen  drew  his  sword,  and 
said  quaintly,  'Die,  wretch!'  and  so  he  died.  The  rest 
took  to  their  heels,  and  were  heard  of  no  more.  And  now 
the  souls  of  Leonore  and  the  monk  haunt  the  scene  of  their 
midnight  crime.  You  will  find  the  story  in  the  French- 
man's book,  worked  up  with  a  kind  of  red-morocco  and 
burnt-cork  sublimity,  and  great  melodramatic  clanking  of 
chains,  and  hooting  of  owls,  and  other  fallow  deer!" 

"  After  breakfast,"  said  Flemming,  "  we  will  go  up  to  the 
castle.  I  must  get  acquainted  with  this  mirror  of  owls, 
this  modem  Till  Eulenspiegel.  See  what  a  glorious  morn- 
ing we  have !  It  is  truly  a  wondrous  winter !  what  summer 
sunshine!  what  soft  Venetian  fogs!  How  the  wanton, 
treacherous  air  coquets  with  the  old  gray-beard  trees !  Such 
weather  makes  the  grass  and  our  beards  grow  apace !  But 
we  have  an  old  saying  in  English,  that  winter  never  rots 
in  the  sky.  So  he  will  come  down  at  last  in  his  old-fashion  ed 
mealy  coat.  We  shall  have  snow  in  spring;  and  the 
blossoms  will  be  all  snow-flakes.  And  afterwards  a  summer, 
which  will  be  no  summer,  but,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  only  a 
winter  painted  green.    Is  it  not  so?  " 

"  Unless  I  am  much  deceived  in  the  climate  of  Heidel- 
berg,** replied  the  Baron,  "  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long 
for  snow.  We  have  sudden  changes  here;  and  I  should 
not  marvel  much  if  it  snowed  before  night*' 

, "  The  greater  reason  for  making  good  use  of  the  morning 
sunshine,  then.  Let  us  hasten  to  the  cai^tLe,  after  which 
my  heart  yearns.** 


«p 
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CHAPTER  VTI. 

LIVES  OF  8CH0LABS. 

The  forebodings  of  tbe  Baron  proved  true.  Tn  the 
afternoon  the  weather  changed.  The  western  wind  began 
to  blow,  and  drew  a  cloud- veil  over  the  face  of  heaven, 
as  a  breath  does  over  the  human  face  in  a  mirror.  Soon 
the  snow  began  to  fall.  Athwart  the  distant  landscape 
it  swept  like  a  white  mist.  The  storm- wind  came  from 
the  Alsatian  hills,  and  struck  the  dense  clouds  aslant 
through  the  air ;  and  ever  faster  fell  the  snow,  a  roaring 
torrent  from  those  mountainous  clouds.  The  setting  sun 
glared  wildly  from  the  summit  of  the  hills,  and  sank  like 
a  burning  ship  at  sea,  wrecked  in  the  tempest.  Thus 
the  evening  set  in;  and  winter  stood  at  tbe  gate  wag- 
ging his  white  and  shaggy  beard,  like  an  old  harper 
chanting  an  old  rhyme : — "  How  cold  it  is  !  how  cold 
it  is!" 

''I  like  such  a  storm  as  this,'*  said  Flemming,  who 
stood  at  the  window,  looking  out  into  the  tempest  and 
the  gathering  darkness.  ''The  silent  falling  of  snow  is 
to  me  one  of  the  most  solemn  things  in  nature.  The 
fall  of  autumnal  leaves  does  not  so  much  affect  me ;  but 
tbe  driving  storm  is  grand.  It  startles  me;  it  awakens 
me.  It  is  wild  and  woful,  like  my  own  soul.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  the  sea ;  how  the  waves  run  and  toss 
their  arms  about,  and  tbe  wind  plays  on  those  great 
sonorous  harps,  the  shrouds  and  masts  of  ships.  Winter 
is  here  in  earnest !  How  the  old  churl  whistles  and 
thrashes  the  snow!  Sleet  and  rain  are  falling  too.  Al- 
ready the  trees  are  bearded  with  icicles;    and  the  two 
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broad  branches  of  yonder  piue  look  like  the  white  mus- 
tache of  some  old  German  baron.** 

**  And  to-morrow  it  will  look  more  wintry  still,"  said 
his  friend.  "We  shall  wake  up  and  find  that  the  frost- 
spirit  has  been  at  work  all  night  building  Gothic  cathedrals 
on  our  windows,  just  as  the  Devil  built  the  Cathedral  of 
Cologne.  So  draw  the  curtains,  and  come,  sit  here  by 
the  warm  fire." 

"  And  now,"  said  Flemming,  having  done  as  his  friend 
desired,  "  tell  me  something  of  Heidelberg  and  its  Uni- 
versity. I  suppose  we  shall  lead  about  as  solitary  and 
studious  a  life  here  as  we  did  of  yore  in  little  Gottingen, 
with  nothing  to  amuse  us,  save  our  own  day-dreams." 

"  Pretty  much  so,"  replied  the  Baron ;  "  which  cannot 
fail  to  please  you,  since  you  are  in  pursuit  of  tranquillity. 
As  to  the  University,  it  is,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  oldest 
iu  Germany.  It  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century 
by  the  Count  Palatine  Euprecht,  and  had  in  the  first 
year  more  than  five  hundred  students,  all  busily  commit- 
ting to  memory,  after  the  old  scholastic  wise,  the  rules  of 
grammar  versified  by  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  and  the 
extracts  made  by  Peter  the  Spaniard  from  Michel  Psellus's 
Synopsis  of  Aristotle's  Organon;  and  the  Categories,  with 
Porphyry's  Commentaries.  Truly  I  do  not  much  wonder 
that  Erigena  Scotus  should  have  been  put  to  death  by 
his  scholars  with  their  penknives.  They  must  have  been 
pushed  to  the  very  verge  of  despair." 

"What  a  strange  picture  a  university  presents  to  the 
imagination !  The  lives  of  scholars  in  their  cloistered 
stillness; — literary  men  of  retired  habits,  and  professors 
who  study  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  never  see  the  world 
but  on  a  Sunday.  Natiure  has,  no  doubt,  for  some  wise 
piu-pose,  placed  in  their  hearts  this  love  of  literary  labour 
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and  seclusion.     Otherwise,  who  would  feed  the  undying 
lamp  of  thought?    But  for  such  men  as  these,  a  hlast  of 
wind  through  the  chinks  and  crannies  of  this  old  world, 
or  the  flapping  of  a  conqueror's  hanner,  would  hlow  it 
out  for  ever.    The  light  of  the  soul  is  easily  extinguished. 
And  whenever  I  reflect  upon  these  things,  I  hecome  aware 
of  the  great  importance,  in  a  nation's  history,  of  the 
individual  fame  of   scholais  and  literary  men.      I  fear 
that  it  is  far  greater  than  the  world  is  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge;  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  than  the  world 
has  thought  of  acknowledging.    Blot  out  from  England's 
history  the  names  of  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and 
Milton,  only,  and  how  much  of  her  glory  would  you 
blot  out  with  them!     Take  from  Italy  such  names  as 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Raphael, 
and  how  much  would  be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of 
her  glory !    How  would  the  history  of.  Spain  look,  if  the 
leaves  were  torn  out  on  which  are  written  the  names  of 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Calderon  ?    What  would 
b  B  the  fame  of  Portugal,  without  her  Camoens ;  of  France, 
without  her  Bacinei,  and  Babelais,  and  'Voltaire ;  or  Ger- 
many, without  her  Martin  Luther,  her  Goethe,  and  her 
Schiller?    Nay,  what  were  the  nations  of  old,  without 
their  philosophers,  poets,  and  historians?     Tell  me,  do 
not  these  men,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  places,  emblazon 
with  bright  colours  the  armorial  bearings  of  their  country  ? 
Tes,  and  far  more  than  this ;  for  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
places  they  give  humanity  assurance  of  its  greatness,  and 
say, — '  Call  not  this  time  or  people  wholly  barbarous ;  for 
thus  much,  even  then  and  there,  could  the  human  mind 
achieve!'    But  the  boisterous  world  has  hardly  thought 
of  acknowledging  all  this.     Therein  it  has  shown  itself 
Bomewhat  ungrateful.     Else,  whence  the  great  reproach. 
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the  general  scorn,  the  loud  derision,  with  which,  to  take 
a  familiar  example,  the  monks  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  are  re- 
garded ?    That  they  slept  their  lives  away  is  most  untrue ; 
for  in  an  age  when  hooks  were  few, — so  few,  so  precious, 
that  they  were  often  chained  to  their  oaken  shelves  with 
iron  chains,  like  galley-slaves  to  their  henches, — these  men, 
with  their  lahorious  hands,  copied  upon  parchment  all 
the  lore  and  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  transmitted  it  to 
us.    Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  hut  for  these 
monks,  not  one  line  of  the  classics  would  have  reached 
our  day.    Surely,  then,  we  can  pardon  something  to  those 
superstitious  ages,  perhaps  even  the  mysticism  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy ;  since,  after  all,  we  can  find  no  harm  in 
it,  only  the  mistaking  of  the  possihle  for  the  real,  and  the 
high  aspirings  of  the  human  mind  after  a  long-sought  and 
unknown  somewhat    I  think  the  name  of  Martin  Luther, 
the  monk  of  Wittemherg,  alone  sufficient  to  redeem  all 
monkhood  from  the  reproach  of  laziness.    If  this  will  not, 
perhaps  the  vast  folios  of  Thomas  Aquinas  will;  or  the 
countless  manuscripts,  still  treasured  in  old  libraries,  whose 
yellow  and  wrinkled  pages  remind  onp  of  the  hands  that 
wrote  them,  and  the  faces  that  once  bent  over  them." 

'*  An  eloquent  homily,"  said  the  Baron,  laughing ;  "  a 
most  touching  appeal  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity! 
For  my  part,  I  am  no  friend  of  this  entire  seckisioa 
from  the  world.  It  has  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the 
mind  of  a  scholar.  The  Chinese  proverb  is  true ;  a  single 
conversation  across  the  table  with  a  wise  man  is  better 
than  ten  years'  mei*e  study  of  books.  I  have  known  some 
of  these  literai7  men  who  thus  shut  themselves  up  from 
the  world.  Their  minds  never  come  in  contact  with  those 
of  their  fellow-men.  They  read  little.  They  think  much. 
They  are  mere  dreamers.     They  know  not  what  is  new 
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nor  what  is  old.  They  often  strike  upon  tmitis  of  thought, 
which  stand  written  in  good  authors  some  century  or  so 
back,  and  are  even  current  in  the  mouths  of  men  around 
them.  But  they  know  it  not,  and  imagine  they  are  hring- 
ing  forward  something  yery  original  when  they  puhlish 
their  thoughts." 

"It  ren^inds  me,"  replied  Flemniing,  "of  what  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  Goldsmith,  when  he  proposed  to  travel 
abroad  in  order  to  bring  home  improvements : — *  He  will 
bring  home  a  wheel-barrow,  and  call  that  an  improvement.' 
It  is  unfortunately  the  same  with  soma  of  these  scholars.** 

"  And  the  worst  of  it  is,"  said  the  Baron,  "  that,  in  soli- 
tude, some  fixed  idea  will  often  take  root  in  the  mind,  and 
grow  till  it  overshadow  all  one's  thoughts.  To  this  must 
all  opinions  come ;  no  thought  can  enter  there  which  shall 
not  be  wedded  to  the  fixed  idea.  There  it  remains  and 
grows.  It  is  like  the  watchman's  wife,  in  the  Tower  of 
Waiblingen,  who  grew  to  such  a  size,  that  she  could  not 
get  down  the  narrow  staircase;  and  when  her  husband 
died,  his  successor  was  forced  to  marry  the  fat  widow  in  the 
Tower." 

"  I  remember  an  old  English  comedy,"  said  Flemming, 
laughing,  "  in  which  a  scholar  is  described  as  '  a  creature 
that  can  strike  fire  in  the  morning  at  his  tinder-box,-— 
put  on  a  pair  of  lined  slippers— sit  ruminating  till  dinner, 
and  then  go  to  his  meat  when  the  bell  rings ; — one  that 
bath  a  peculiar  gift  in  a  cough,  and  a  license  to  spit ;— or, 
if  you  will  have  him  defined  by  negatives,  he  is  one  that 
cannot  make  a  good  leg, — one  that  cannot  eat  a  mess  of 
broth  cleanly.*    What  think  you  of  that?" 

''That  is  just  as  people  are  always  represented  in 
English  comedy,"  said  the  Baron.  **  The  portrait  is  over- 
charged,— caricatured." 
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"  And  yet,"  coDtinued  FlemmiDg,  "  no  longer  ago  than 
yesterday,  in  the  preface  of  a  work  by  a  Pjofessor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Halle  I  read  this  passage." 

He  opened  a  book  and  read. 

"  Here  in  Halle,  where  we  have  no  public  garden  and 
no  Tivoli,  no  London  Exchange,  no  Paiis  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  no  Berlin  nor  Vienna  theatres,  no  Strasburg 
Minster  nor  Salzburg  Alps,  no  Grecian  ruins  nor  fantastic 
Catholicism,  —  in  fine,  nothing  which,  after  one's  daily 
task  is  finished,  can  divert  and  refresh  him,  without  his 
knowing  or  caring  l\ow, — I  consider  the  sight  of  a  proof- 
sheet  quite  as  delightful  as  a  walk  in  the  Prater  of  Vienna. 
I  fill  my  pipe  very  quietly,  take  out  my  inkstand  and  pens, 
seat  myself  in  the  corner  of  my  sofa,  read,  correct,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  really  set  about  thinking  what  I  have 
written.  To  see  this  origin  of  a  book,  this  metamorphosis 
of  manuscript  into  print,  is  a  delight  to  which  I  give  my- 
self up  entirely.  Look  you,  —  this  melancholy  pleasure, 
which  would  have  furnished  the  departed  Voss  with  worthy 
matter  for  more  than  one  blessed  Idyl  (the  more  so,  as 
on  such  occasions  I  am  generally  arrayed  in  a  morning 
gown,  though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  a  calamanco  one 
with  great  flowers), — this  melancholy  pleasure  has  already 
grown  here  in  Halle  to  a  sweet,  pedantio  habit.  Since  I 
began  my  hermit's  life  here,  I  have  been  printing;  and 
80  long  as  I  remain  here,  I  shall  keep  on  printing.  In 
all  probability,  I  shall  die  with  a  proof-sheet  in  my 
hand." 

"  This,"  said  Flemming,  closing  the  book,  "  is  no  carica- 
ture by  a  writer  of  comedy,  but  a  portrait  by  a  man's  own 
hand.  We  can  see  by  it  how  easily*  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, one  may  glide  into  habits  of  seclusion,  and  in 
a  kind  of  undress,  slipshod  hardihood,  with  a  pipe  and  a 
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proof-sheet,  defy  the  world.  Into  this  state  scholars  have 
too  often  fallen;  thus  giving  some  ground  for  the  prevar 
lent  opinion,  that  scholarship  and  rusticity  are  iuseparahle. 
To  me,  I  confess,  it  is  painful  to  see  the  scholar  and  the 
world  assume  so  often  a  hostile  attitude,  and  set  each 
other  at  defiance.  Surely,  it  is  a  characteristic  trait  of 
a  great  and  liheral  mind,  that  it  recognises  humanity  in 
all  its  forms  and  conditions.  I  am  a  student;  and  al- 
ways, when  I  sit  alone  at  night,  I  recognise  the  dinnity 
of  the  student,  as  she  reveals  herself  to  me  in  the  flame  of 
the  midnight  lamp.  But  because  scjitude  and  books  are 
not  uupleasaDt  to  me, — nay,  wished  for,  sought  after, — 
shall  I  say  to  my  brother,  *Thou  fool?'  Shall  I  take 
the  world  by  the  beard,  and  say,  *  Thou  art  old,  and  mad  ?* 
Shall  I  look  society  in  the  face,  and  say,  *Thou  art 
heartless?'  Heartless!  Beware  of  that  word !  The  good 
Jean  Paul  says,  very  wisely,  that  '  Life  in  every  shape 
should  be  precious  to  ns,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Turks  carefully  collect  every  scrap  of  paper  that  comes  in 
their  way,  because  the  name  of  God  may  be  written  upon  it.' 
Nothing  is  more  true  than  this,  yet  nothing  more  neglected ! " 

"  If  it  be  painful  to  see  this  misunderstanding  between, 
scholars  and  the  world,"  said  the  Baron,  "  I  think  it  is  still 
more  painful  ia  see  the  private  sufferings  of  authors  by 
profession.  How  many  have  languished  in  poverty,  how 
many  died  broken-hearted,  how  many  gone  mad  with  over- 
excitement  and  disappointed  hopes  I  How  instructive  and 
painfully  interesting  are  their  lives!  with  so  many  weak- 
nesses*— so  much  «to  pardon — so  much  to  pity — so  muck 
to  admire !  I  think  he  was  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  who 
said,  that,  next  to  the  Newgate  Calendar,  the  Biography  of 
Authors  is  the  most  sickening  chapter  in  the  history  of  man." 

**It  is  indeed  enough  to  make  one's  heart  ache!"  in- 
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teriTipted  ilemming.  "  Only  thinlc  of  Johnson  and  Savage, 
rambling  about  the  streets  of  London  at  midnight,  with- 
out a  place  to  sleep  in ;  Otway  starved  to  death ;  Collins 
mad,  and  howling  like  a  dog,  through  the  aisles  of  Chi- 
chester Cathedral,  at  the  sound  of  church  music!  and 
Goldsmith,  sttutting  up  Fleet-street  in  his  peach-blossom 
coat,  to  knock  a  bookseller  over  the  pate  with  one  of  hia 
own  volumes,  and  then,  in  his  poverty,  about  to  marry 
his  landlady  in  Green  Arbour  Court'* 

"  A  life  of  sorrow  and  privation,  a  hard  life  indeed,  do 
these  poor  devil  authoi's  have  of  it,"  replied  the  Baron ; 
**  and  then,  at  last,  must  get  them  to  the  workhouse,  or 
creep  away  into  some  hospital  to  die." 

'* After  all,"  said  Flemming  with  a  sigh,  "poverty  is 
not  a  crime." 

"But  something  worse,"  interrupted  the  Baron;  "as 
Dufresny  said,  when  he  married  his  laundress,  because  he 
could  not  pay  her  bill.  He  was  the  author,  as  you  know 
of  the  opera  of  Lot;  at  whose  representation  the  great 
pun  was  made— I  say  the  great  pun,  as  we  say  the  great 
Tun  of  Heidelbei'g.  As  one  of  the  performers  was  singing 
the  line, '  L'amour  a  vaincu  Loth,*  (vingt  culottes)  a  voice 
from  the  pit  cried  out,  *  Qu*%l  en  donne  une  d  Vauteur  /'  " 

Flemming  laughed  at  the  unseasonable  jest ;  and  then, 
after  a  short  pause,  continued : — 

♦*  And  yet,  if  you  look  closely  at  the  causes  of  these 
calanuties  of  authors,  you  will  find  that  many  of  them 
spring  from  false  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  poetry  and  the 
poetic  character ;  and  from  disdain  of  common  sense,  upon 
which  all  character,  worth  having,  is  founded.  This  comes 
from  keeping  aloof  from  the  world,  apart  from  our  fellow- 
men;  disdainful  of  society,  as  frivolous.  By  too  much 
sitting  still  the  body  becomes  unhealthy;  and  soon  the 
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mind.  This  is  nature's  law.  She  will  never  see  her 
ehildren  wronged.  If  the  mind,  which  rules  the  body, 
ever  forgets  itself  so  far  as  to  trample  upon  its  slave,  the 
slave  is  never  generous  enough  to  forgive  the  injury,  but 
will  rise  and  smite  its  oppressor.  Thus  has  many  a 
monarch  mind  been  dethroned." 

"  After  all,"  said  the  Baron,  **  we  must  pardon  much  to 
men  of  genius.  A  delicate  organisation  renders  them 
keenly  susceptible  to  pain  and  pleasure.  And  then  they 
idealise  everything ;  and  in  the  moonlight  of  fancy,  even 
the  deformity  of  vice  seems  beautiful.'* 

"  And  this  you  think  should  be  forgiven  ?  " 

*'  At  all  events,  it  is  forgiven.  The  world  loves  a  spice 
of  wickedness.  T^k  as  you  will  about  principle,  impulse 
is  more  attractive,  even  when  it  goes  too  far.  The  passions 
of  youth,  like  unhooded  hawks,  fly  high,  with  musical  bells 
upon  their  jesses ;  and  we  forget  the  cruelty  of  the  sport 
in  the  dauntless  bearing  of  the  gallant  bird." 

''  And  thus  do  the  world  and  society  corrupt  the  scholar ! " 
exclaimed  Flemming. 

Here  the  Baron  rang,  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  Prince 
Mettemich.  He  then  very  slowly  filled  his  pipe,  and 
began  to  smoke.    Flemmmg  was  lost  in  a  day-dream. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

XJTEBABT   FAME. 

Tims  has  a  Doomsday-Book,  upon  whose  pages  he  is 
continually  recording  illustrious  names.  But,  as  often  as 
a  new  name  is  written  there,  an  old  one  disappears.  Only 
a  few  stand  in  illuminated  characters,  never  to  be  effaced, 
These  are  the  high  nobility  of  Nature,--Lords  of  the 
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Public  Domain  of  Thought.  Posterity  shall  never  ques- 
tion their  titles.  But  those,  whose  fame  lives  only  in  the 
indiscreet  opinion  of  nnwise  men,  must  soon  he  as  well 
forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  been.  To  this  great  oblivion 
must  most  men  come.  It  is  better,  therefore,  that  they 
should  soon  make  up  theu*  minds  to  this;  well  knowing, 
that,  as  their  bodies  must  ere  long  be  resolved  into  dust 
again,  and  their  graves  tell  no  tales  of  them ;  so  must 
their  names  likewise  be  utterly  forgotten,  and  their  most 
cherished  thoughts,  purposes,  and  opinions  have  no  longer 
an  individual  being  among  men,  but  be  resolved  and  in- 
corporated into  the  universe  of  thought.  If,  then,  the 
imagination  can  trace  the  noble  dust  of  heroes,  till  we  £Lnd 
it  stopping  a  beer-barrel,  and  know  that 

**  Imperial  Cesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
May  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away ;  ** 

not  less  can  it  trace  the  noble  thoughts  of  great  men,  till 
it  finds  them  mouldered  into  the  common  dust  of  conversa- 
tion, and  used  to  stop  men's  mouths,  and  patch  up  theories, 
to  keep  out  the  flaws  of  opinion.  Such  for  example  are 
all  popular  adages  and  wise  proverbs,  which  are  now  re- 
solved into  the  common  mass  of  thought;  their  authors 
forgotten,  and  having  no  more  an  individual  being  among 
men. 

It  is  better,  therefore,  that  men  should  soon  make  up 
their  minds  to  be  foi^otten,  and  look  about  them,  or  within 
them,  for  some  higher  motive,  in  what  they  do,  than  the 
approbation  of  men,  which  is  Fame ;  namely,  their  duty ; 
that  they  should  be  constantly  and  quietly  at  work,  each 
in  his  sphere,  regardless  of  effects,  and  leaving  their  fame 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Difficult  must  this  indeed  be  in  our 
imperfection;  impossible,  perhaps,  to  achieve  it  wholly 
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Yet  the  resolute,  tbe  indomitable  will  of  man  can  achieve 
much — at  times,  even  this  victory  over  himself;  being 
persuaded  that  fame  comes  only  when  deserved,  and  then 
is  as  inevitable  as  destiny,  for  it  is  destiny. 

It  has  become  a  common  saying,  that  men  of  genius  are 
always  in  advance  of  their  age,  which  is  true.  There  is 
something  equally  tnie,  yet  not  so  common ;  namely,  that, 
of  these  men  of  genius,  the  best  and  bravest  are  in  advance 
not  only  of  their  own  age,  but  of  every  age.  As  the 
German  prose-poet  says,  every  possible  future  is  behind 
them.  We  cannot  suppose  that  a  period  of  time  will  ever 
arrive  when  the  world,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it, 
shall  have  come  up  abreast  with  these  great  minds,  so  as 
fully  to  comprehend  them. 

And,  oh,  how  majestically  they  walk  in  history;  some 
like  the  sun,  "  with  all  his  travelling  glories  round  him ;  ** 
others  wrapped  in  gloom,  yet  glorious  as  a  night  with  stars ! 
Through  the  else  silent  darkness  of  the  past,  the  spirit  hears 
their  slow  and  solemn  footsteps.  Onward  they  pass,  like 
those  hoary  elders  seen  in  the  sublime  vision  of  an. earthly 
paradise,  attendant  angels  bearing  golden  lights  before 
them,  and,  above  and  behind,  the  whole  air  painted  with 
seven  listed  colours,  as  from  the  trail  of  pencils ! 

And  yet,  on  earth,  these  men  were  not  happy, — not  all 
happy,  in  the  outward  circumstance  of  their  lives.  They 
were  in  want,  and  in  pain,  and  familiar  with  prison-bars, 
and  the  damp,  weeping  walls  of  dungeons !  Oh,  I  have 
looked  with  wonder  upon  those  who,  in  sorrow  and  priva 
tion,  and  bodily  discomfort,  and  sickness,  which  is  tbe 
shadow  of  death,  have  worked  right  on  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  great  purposes ;  toiling  much,  enduring 
much,  fulfilling  much;  and  then,  with  shattered  nerves, 
and  sinews  all  unstiung,  have  laid  themselves  down  in  the 
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grave,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  death,— and  the  world  talks 
of  them  while  they  sleep ! 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  all  their  sufferings  had  hut 
sanctified  them ;  as  if  the  death-angel,  in  passing,  had 
touched  them  with  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  made  them 
holy;  as  if  the  hand  of  disease  had  been  stretched  out 
over  them  only  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their 
souls !  And  as  in  the  sun's  eclipse  we  can  behold  the  great 
stars  shining  in  the  heavens,  so  in  this  life-eclipse  have 
these  men  beheld  the  lights  of  the  great  eternity,  burning 
solemnly  and  for  ever ! 

This  was  Flemming's  revery.  It  was  broken  by  the 
voice  of  the  Baron,  suddenly  exclaiming: — 

"  An  angel  is  flying  over  the  house !  Here,  in  this 
goblet,  fragrant  as  the  honey  of  Hymettus,  fragrant  as  the 
wild  flowers  in  the  Angel's  Meadow,  I  drink  to  the  divinity 
of  thy  dreams." 

"This  is  all  sunshine,'*  said  Flemming,  as  he  drank. 
"  The  wine  of  the  Prince,  and  the  Prince  of  wines.  By 
the  way,  did  you  ever  read  that  brilliant  Italian  dithy- 
rambic,  Redi' s  Bacchus  in  Tuscany  ?  an  ode  which  seems 
to  have  been  poured  out  of  the  author*s  soul,  as  from  a 
golden  pitcher. 

*  Filled  with  the  wine 
Of  the  vine 
Benign, 
That  flames  so  led  in  Sansovine.* 

He  calls  the  Montepulciano  the  king  of  all  wines." 

"Prince  Mettemich,"  said  the  Baron,  "is  greater  than 
any  king  in  Italy ;  and  I  wonder  that  this  precious  wine 
has  never  inspired  a  German  poet  to  write  a  Bacchus  on 
the  Rhine.  Many  little  songs  we  have  on  this  theme,  but 
none  very  extraordinary.     The  best  are  Max  Schenken- 
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dorfs  Song  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Song  of  Bhine  Wine,  by 
Claudius,  a  poet  who  never  drank  Rhenish  without  sugar. 
We  will  drink  for  him  a  blessing  on  the  Rhine." 

And  again  the  crystal  lips  of  the  goblets  kissed  each 
other,  with  a  musical  chime,  as  of  eyening  bells  at  vintage- 
time  from  the  villages  on  the  Rhine.  Of  a  truth,  I  do  not 
much  wonder  that  the  German  poet  Schiller  loved  to  write 
by  candle-light  with  a  bottle  of  Rhine-wine  upon  the 
table.  Nor  do  I  wonder  at  the  worthy  schoolmaster,  Roger 
Ascham,  when  be  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Ger- 
many to  Mr.  John  Raven,  of  John's  College :  *'  Tell  Mr. 
Maden  I  will  drink  with  him  now  a  carouse  of  wine ;  and 
would  to  God  he  had  a  vessel  of  Rhenish  wine ;  and  per- 
chance, when  I  come  to  Cambridge,  I  will  so  provide  here, 
that  every  year  I  will  have  a  litUe  piece  of  Rhenish  wine.'* 
Nor,  in  fine,  do  I  wonder  at  the  German  emperor  of  whom 
he  speaks  in  another  letter  to  the  same  John  Raven,  and 
says,  "  The  emperor  drank  the  best  that  I  ever  saw ;  he 
had  his  head  in  the  glass  five  times  as  long  as  any  of  us, 
and  never  drank  less  than  a  good  quart  at  once  of  Rhenish 
wine." 

"But  to  resume  our  old  theme  of  scholars  and  their 
whereabout,"  said  the  Baron,  with  an  unusual  glow,  caught, 
no  doubt,  from  the  golden  sunshine,  imprisoned,  Uke  the 
student  Anselmus,  in  the  glass  bottle ;  "  where  should  the 
scholar  live?  In  solitude,  or  in  society?  in  the  green 
stillness  of  the  country,  where  he  can  hear  the  heart  of 
Nature  beat ;  or  in  the  dark,  gray  town,  where  he  can  hear 
and  feel  the  throbbing  heart  of  man?  I  will  make  answer. 
for  him,  and  say,  in  the  dark,  gray  town.  Oh,  they  do 
greatly  err  who  think  that  the  stars  are  all  the  poetry  which 
cities  have;  and  therefore  that  the  poet's  only  dwelling 
should  be  in  sylvan  solitudes,  under  the  green  xoof  of  trees. 
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Beautiful,  no  doubt,  are  all  the  forms  of  Nature,  wben 
transfigured  by  the  miraculous  power  of  poetry;  hamlets 
and  harvest-fields,  and  nut-brown  waters,  flowing  ever 
under  the  forest,  vast  and  shadowy,  with  all  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  rural  life.  But  after  all,  what  ai-e  these  but  the 
decorations  and  painted  scenery  in  the  great  theatre  of 
human  life?  What  are  they  but  the  coarse  materials  of 
the  poet*s  song?  Glorious  indeed  is  the  world  of  God 
around  us,  but  more  glorious  the  world  of  God  within  us. 
There  lies  the  Land  of  Song;  there  lies  the  poet's  native 
land.  The  river  of  life,  that  flows  through  streets  tumultu- 
ous, bearing  along  so  many  gallant  hearts,  so  many  wrecks  of 
humanity; — the  many  homes  and  households,  each  a  little 
world  in  itself,  revolving  round  its  fireside,  as  a  central  sun ; 
all  forms  of  human  joy  and  suffering,  brought  into  that 
narrow  compass ; — and  to  be  in  this,  and  be  a  part  of  this ; 
acting,  thinking,  rejoicing,  sorrowing  with  his  fellow-men ; 
such,  such  should  be  tlie  poefs  liie.  If  he  would  describe 
the  world,  he  should  live  in  the  world.  Tbe  mind  of  the 
scholar,  if  you  would  have  it  large  and  liberal,  should 
come  in  contact  with  other  minds.  It  is  better  that 
his  armour  should  be  somewhat  bruised  by  rude  en- 
counters even,  than  hang  for  ever  rusting  on  the  wall. 
Nor  will  his  themes  be  few  or  trivial,  because  appa- 
rently shut  in  between  the  walls  of  houses,  and  having 
merely  the  decorations  of  street  scenery.  A  ruined 
character  is  as  picturesque  as  a  ruined  castle.  There 
are  dark  abysses  and  yawning  gulfs  in  the  human  heart, 
which  can  be  rendered  passable  only  by  bridging  them 
over  with  iron  nerves  and  sinews,  as  Ch alley  bridged  the 
Sarine  in  Switzerland,  and  Telford  the  sea  between  Angle- 
sea  and  England,  with  chain  bridges.  These  are  the  great 
themes  of  human  thought;  not  green  grass,  and  flowers. 
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and  moonlight.  Besides,  the  mere  external  forms  of 
Nature  we  make  our  own,  and  carry  with  us  everywhere, 
by  the  power  of  memory/* 

"  I  fear,  however,**  inteiTupted  Flemming, "  that  in  towns 
the  soul  of  man  grows  proud.  He  needs  at  times  to  be 
sent  forth,  like  the  Assyrian  monarch,  into  green  fields, '  a 
wondrous  wretch  and  weedless,*  to  eat  green  herbs,  and  be 
wakened  and  chastised  by  the  rain  shower  and  winter  s 
bitter  weather.  Moreover,  in  cities  there  is  danger  of  the 
soul's  becoming  wed  to  pleasure,  and  forgetful  of  its  high 
vocation.  There  have  been  souls  dedicated  to  heaven  from 
childhood,  aud  guarded  by  good  angels  as  sweet  seclusions 
for  holy  thoughts,  and  prayers,  and  all  good  purposes; 
wherein  pious  wishes  dwelt  like  nuns,  and  every  image  was 
a  saint ;  and  yet  in  life's  vicissitudes,  by  the  treachery  of 
occasion,  by  the  thronging  passions  of  great  cities,  have 
become  soiled  and  sinful.  They  resem  ble  those  convents  on 
the  river 'Rhine,  which  have  been  changed  to  taverns; 
from  whose  chambers  the  pious  inmates  have  long  departed, 
and  in  whose  cloisters  the  footsteps  of  travellers  have  effaced 
the  images  of  buried  saints,  and  whose  walls  are  written  over 
with  ribaldry  and  the  names  of  strangers,  and  resound  no 
more  with  holy  hymns,  but  with  revelry  and  loud  voices." 

"  Both  town  and  country  have  their  dangers,"  said  the 
Baj'on  ;  "  and  therefore,  wherever  the  scholar  lives,  he  must 
sever  forget  his  high  vocation.  Other  artists  give  them- 
selves up  wholly  to  the  study  of  their  art.  It  becomes  with 
them  almost  religion.  For  the  most  part,  and  in  their 
youth,  at  least,  they  dwell  in  lands  where  the  whole  at- 
mosphere of  the  soul  is  beauty ;  laden  with  it,  as  the  air 
may  be  with  vapour,  till  their  very  nature  is  saturated  with 
the  genius  of  their  art  Such,  for  example,  is  the  artist's 
Ufe  in  Italy.'* 
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"I  agree  with  you/'  exclaimed  Flemming;  "and  such 
should  be  the  poet's  everywhere ;  for  he  has  his  Rome,  his 
Florence,  his  whole  glowing  Italy,  within  the  four  walls  of 
his  library.  He  has  in  his  books  the  ruins  of  an  antique 
world,  and  the  glories  of  a  modem  pne— his  Apollo  and 
Transfiguration.  He  must  neither  forget  nor  undervalue 
his  vocation,  but  thank  God  that  he  is  a  poet,  and  every- 
where be  true  to  himself,  and  to  '  the  vision  and  the  laculty 
divine '  he  recognises  within  him." 

"  But,  at  any  rate,  a  town  life  is  most  eventful,**  con- 
tinued the  Baron.    '*  The  men  who  make,  or  take,  the  lives 
of  poets  and  scholars  always  complain  that  these  lives  are 
barren  of  incidents.    Hardly  a  literary  biography  begins 
without  some  such  apology,  unwisely  made.     I  confess, 
however,  that  it  is  not  made  without  some  show  of  truth ; 
if,  by  incidents,  we  mean  only  those  startling  events  which 
suddenly  turn  aside  the  stream  of  time,  and  change  the 
world's  history  in  an  hour.    There  is  certainly  a  uniformity, 
pleasing  or  unpleasing,  in  literary  life,  which  for  the  most 
part  makes  to-day  seem  twin-bom  with  yesterday.    But  if, 
by  incidents,  you  mean  events  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  (and  why  not?),  noiseless  events,  that  do  not  .scar  the 
forehead  of  the  world  as  battles  do,  yet  change  it  not  the 
less,  then  surely  the  lives  of  literary  men  are  most  eventful. 
The  complaint  and  the  apology  are  both  foolish.    I  do  not 
see  why  a  successful  book  is  not  as  great  an  event  as  a 
successful  campaign,  only  different  in  kind,  and  not  easily 
compared." 

"  Indeed,"  interrupted  Flemming,  **  in  no  sense  is  the 
complaint  strictly  tme,  though  at  times  apparently  so. 
Events  enough  there  are,  were  they  all  set  down.  A  life 
that  is  worth  writing  at  all  is  worth  writing  minutely. 
Besides,  all  literary  men  have  not  lived  in  silence  aad 
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solitude — not  all  in  stillness,  not  all  in  shadow.  For 
many  have  lived  in  troubled  times,  in  the  rude  and  ad- 
verse fortunes  of  the  state  and  age»  and  could  say,  with 
Wallenstein — 

*  Our  life  was  hnt  a  battle  and  a  march ; 
And,  like  tb?  wl.^d^s  blast,  never-resting,  homelesai 
We  st(Mrmed  across  the  war'-convnlsed  earth.* 

Many  such  examples  has  history  recorded;  Dante,  Cer- 
Tantes,  Byron,  and  others ;  men  of  iron ;  men  who  have  , 
dared  to  breast  the  strong  breath  of  public  opinion,  and, 
like  spectre-ships,  come  sailing  right  against  the  wind. 
Others  have  been  puffed  out  by  the  first  adverse  wind  that 
blew;  disgraced  and  sorrowful,  because  they  could  not 
please  others.  Had  they  been  men,  they  would  have  made 
these  disappointments  their  best  friends,  and  learned  from 
them  the  needful  lesson  of  self-reliance." 

"  To  confess  the  truth,*'  added  the  Baron,  "  the  lives  of 
literary  men,  with  their  hopes  and  disappointments,  and 
quarrels  and  calamities,  present  a  melancholy  picture  of 
man's  strength  and  weakness.  On  that  very  account  the 
scholar  can  make  them  profitable  for  encouragement, 
consolation,  warning.*' 

"And  after  all,"  continued  Flemming,  "perhaps  the 
greatest  lesson  which  vthe  lives  of  literary  men  teach  us 
is  told  in  a  single  word :  Wait !  Every  man  must  patiently 
bide  his  time.  He  must  wait.  More  particularly  in  lands, 
like  my  native  land,  where  the  pulse  of  life  beats  with  such 
feverish  and  impatient  throbs,  is  the  lesson  needful.  Our 
national  character  wants  the  dignity  of  repose.  We  seem 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  a  battle, — there  is  such  a  din,  such 
a  btnrrying  to  and  fro.  In  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city  it 
is  difficult  to  walk  slowly.  You  feel  the  rushing  of  the 
erowd,  and  rash  with  it  onward.    In  the  press  of  our  life  it 
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is  difficult  to  be  calm.    In  this  stress  of  wind  and  tide,  all 
professions  seem  to  drag  their  anchors,  and  are  swept  out 
into  the  main.    The  voices  of  the  Present  say,  *  Come ! ' 
But  the  voices  of  the  Past  say,  *  Wait!*    With  calm  and 
solemn  footsteps  the  rising  tide  hears  against  the  rushing 
torrent  up  stream,  and  pushes  back  the  hurrying  waters. 
With  no  less  calm  and  solemn  footsteps,  nor  less  cei*tainly, 
does  a  great  mind  bear  up  against  public  opinion,  and  push 
back  its  hurrying  stream.     Therefore  should  every  man 
wai,t — should  bide  his  time.    Not  in  listless  idleness — ^not 
in  useless  pastime — ^not  in  querulous  dejection;  but  in 
constant,  steady,  cheerful  endeavours,  always  willing  and 
fulfilling,  and  accomplishing  his  task,  that,  when  the  occa- 
sion comes,  he  may  be  equal  to  the  occasion.    And  if  it 
never  comes,  what  matters  it?    What  matters  it  to  the 
world,  whether  I,  or  you,  or  another  man  did  such  a  deed, 
or  wrote  such  a  book,  so  be  it  the  deed  and  book  were  well 
done?     It  is  the  part  of  an  indiscreet  and  troublesome 
ambition  to  care  too  much  about  fame,— about  what  the 
world  says  of  us;  to  be  always  looking  into  the  faces  of 
others  for  approval ;  to  be  always  anxious  for  the  effect  of 
what  we  do  and  say ;  to  be  always  shouting  to  hear  the 
echo  of  our  own  voices.    If  you  look  about  you,  you  will 
see  men  who  are  wearing  life  away  in  feverish  anxiety  of 
fame,  and  the  last  we  shall  ever  hear  of  them  will  be  the 
funeral  bell  that  tolls  them  to  their  early  graves !    Unhappy 
men,  and  unsuccessful !  because  their  purpose  is,  not  to 
accomplish  well  their  task,  but  to  clutch  the  'trick  and 
fantasy  of  fame ;'  and  they  go  to  their  graves  with  purposes 
unaccomplished  and  wishes  unfulfilled.    Better  for  them, 
and  for  the  world  in  their  example,  had  they  known  how  to 
wait!    Believe  me,  the  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more 
than  doing  what  you  can  do  well ;  and  doing  well  whatever 
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you  do,  without  a  thought  of  fame.  If  it  come  at  all,  it 
will  come  because  it  is  deserved,  not  because  it  is  sought 
after.  And,  moreover,  there  will  be  no  misgivings,  no  dis- 
appointment, no  hasty,  feverish,  exhausting  excitement." 


Thus  endeth  the  First  Book  of  Hyperion.  1  make  no 
record  of  the  winter.  Paul  Flemming  buried  himself  in 
books — in  old,  dusty  books.  He  worked  his  way  diligently 
through  the  ancient  poetic  lore  of  Germany,  from  Frankish 
Legends  of  Saint  George,  and  Saxon  Rhyme-Chronicles, 
and  Nibelungen-Lieds,  and  Helden-Buohs,  and  Songs  of 
the  Minnesingers  and  Mastersingers,  and  Ships  of  Fools, 
and  Eeynard  the  Foxes,  and  Death-Dances,  and  Lamenta- 
tions of  Damned  Souls,  into  the  bright,  sunny  land  of 
harvests,  where,  amid  the  golden  grain  and  the  blue  corn- 
flowers, walk  the  modern  bards,  and  sing. 
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**  Something  the  heart  must  have  to  cheriBh, 
Most  love,  and  jor,  and  sorrow  learn; 
Something  with  paaiion  clasp,  or  peiiak, 
And  in  itself  to  ashes  ham»  * 


CHAPTER  L 

SPRING. 

It  was  a  sweet  carol,  which  the  Bhodian  children,  sang  of 

old  in  Spring,  hearing  in  their  hands,  from  door  to  door,  a 

swallow,  as  herald  of  the  season : — 

"  The  Swallow  is  come ! 
The  Swallow  is  come ! 
0,  fair  are  the  seasons,  and  light 
Are  the  days  that  she  hrings, 
With  her  dusky  wings, 
And  her  hosom  snowy  white!'* 

A  pretty  carol,  too,  is  that  which  the  Hungarian  boys, 

OD  the  islands  of  the  Danube,  sing  to  the  returning  stork 

in  Spring ; — 

**  Stork !  Stork  I  poor  Stork ! 
Why  is  thy  foot  so  hloody  ? 
A  Turkish  boy  hath  torn  it ; 
Hungarian  boy  will  ht\aX  it, 
With  fiddle,  fife,  and  drum." 

But  what  child  has  a  heart  to  sing  in  this  capricious 
clime  of  ours,  where  Spring  comes  sailing  in  from  the  sea, 
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with  wet  and  heaTy  cloud-sails,  and  the  miety  pennon  of 
iihe  east  wind  nailed  to  the  mast  ?  Tet  e?en  here,  and  in 
the  stormy  month  of  March  even,  there  are  hright,  warm 
mornings,  when  we  open  our  windows  to  inhale  the  baltoy 
air.  The  pigeons  fly  to  and  fro,  and  we  hear  the  whirring 
sound  of  wings.  Old  flies  crawl  out  of  the  cracks  to  sun 
themselves,  and  think  it  is  summer.  They  die  in  their 
conceit;  and  so  do  our  hearts  within  us,  when  the  eold 
sea  breath  comes  from  the  eastern  sea,  and  again 

•*  The  driving  hail 
Upon  the  window  beats  with  icy  flaiL** 

The  red-flqwering  maple  is  first  in  bl«ssom,  its  beautiful 
purple  flowers  unfolding  a  fortnight  before  the  leaves. 
The  moose -wood  follows,  with  rose-eoloured  buds  and 
leaves ;  and  the  dog-wood,  robed  in  the  white  of  its  own 
pure  blossoms.  Then  comes  the  sudden  rain-storm ;  and  the 
birds  fly  to  and  fro,  and  shriek.  Where  do  they  hide  them- 
selves in  such  storms  ?  at  what  firesides  dry  their  feathery 
cloaks?  At  the  fireside  of  the  great,  hospitable  sun ;  to-moi- 
I'ow,  not  before ;  they  must  sit  in  wet  garments  until  then. 

In  all  climates  Spring  is  beaatifiil.  In  the  south  it  is 
intoxicating,  and  sets  a  poet  beside  himself.  The  birds 
begin  to  sing ;  they  utter  a  few  rapturous  notes,  and  then 
wait  for  an  answer  in  the  silent  woods.  Those  green-coated 
musicians,  the  frogs,  make  holiday  in  the  neighbouring 
marshes.  They,  too,  belong  to  the  orchestra  of  Nature ; 
whose  vast  theatre  is  again  opened,  though  the  doors  have 
been  so  long  bolted  with  icicles,  and  the  scenery  hung  with 
snow  and  frost-like  cobwebs.  This  is  the  prelude  which 
announces  the  opening  of  the  soene.  Already  the  grass 
shoots  forth.  The  waters  leap  with  thrilling  pulse 
through  the  veins  of  the  earth;  the  sap  through  the 
veins  of  tiie  plants  and  trees;  and  the  blood  through 
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the  veins  of  man.  What  a  thrill  of  delight  in  Spring 
time!  What  a  joy  in  being  and  moving!  Men  are  at 
work  in  gardens ;  and  in  the  air  there  is  the  odour  of  the 
fresh  earth.  The  leaf-buds  begin  to  swell  and  blush.  The 
white  blossoms  of  the  cherry  hang  upon  the  boughs  like 
snow-flakes;  and,  ere  long,  our  next-door  neighbours  will 
be  completely  hidden  from  us  by  the  dense  green  foliage. 
The  May-flowers  open  their  soft  blue  eyes.  Children  are 
let  loose  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  They  hold  buttercups 
under  each  others  chins,  to  see  if  they  love  butter.  And 
the  little  girls  adorn  themselves  with  chains  and  curls  of 
dandelions ;  pull  out  the  yellow  leaves,  to  see  if  the  school- 
boy loves  them ;  and  blow  the  down  from  the  leafless  stalk, 
to  find  out  if  their  mothers  want  them  at  home. 

And  at  night  so  cloudless  and  so  still !  Not  a  voice  of 
living  thing — not  a  whisper  of  leaf  or  waving  bough — not 
a  breath  of  wind — not  a  sound  upon  the  earth  nor  in  the 
air  I  And  overhead  bends  the  blue  sky,  dewy  and  soft,  and 
radiant  with  innumerable  stars,  like  the  inverted  hell  of 
some  blue  flower,  sprinkled  with  golden  dust,  and  breathing 
fragrance.  Or  if  the  heavens  are  overcast,  it  is  no  wild  storm 
of  wind  and  rain ;  but  clouds  that  melt  and  fall  in  showers. 
One  does  not  wish  to  sleep;  but  lies  awake  to  hear  the 
pleasant  sound  of  the  dropping  rain. 

It  was  thus  the  Spring  began  in  Heidelberg. 


CHAPTER   II. 

A   COLLOQUY. 

"And  what  think  you  of  Tiedge*s  Urania?"  said  the 
Baron,  smiling,  as  Paul  Flemming  closed  the  book,  and 
laid  it  upon  the  table. 

*'  I  think,*'  said  Flemming,  "  that  it  is  very  much  like 
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Jean  Faurs  granclfather,--iD  the  highest  degree  poor  and 
pious." 

''Bravo!"  exclaimed  the  Baron;  <<that  is  the  best 
criticism  I  have  heard  upon  the  hook.  For  my  part,  I 
didlike  it  as  much  as  Goethe  did.  It  was  once  very  popular, 
and  lay  about  in  every  parlour  and  bed-room.  This  an- 
noyed the  old  gentleman  exceedingly ;  and  I  do  not  wonder 
at  it.  He  complains,  that  at  one  time  nothing  was  sung 
or  said  but  this  Urania.  He  believed  in  Immortality,  but 
wished  to  cherish  his  belief  in  quietness.  He  once  told  a 
friend  of  his,  that  he  had,  however,  learned  one  thing  from 
all  this  talk  about  Tiedge  and  his  Urania ;  which  was,  that 
the  saints,  as  well  as  the  nobility,  constitute  an  aristocracy. 
He  said  he  found  stupid  women,  who  were  proud  because 
they  believed  in  Immortality  with  Tiedge,  and  had  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  not  a  few  mysterious  catechisings  and  tea- 
table  lectures  on  this  point ;  and  that  he  cut  them  short  by 
saying,  that  he  had  no  objection  whatever  to  enter  into 
another  state  of  existence  hereafter,  but  prayed  only  that 
he  might  ])e  spared  the  honour  of  meeting  there  any  of 
those  who  had  believed  in  it  here;  for,  if  he  did,  they 
would  flock  around  him  on  all  sides,  exclaiming, '  Were  we 
not  in  the  right?  Did  we  not  tell  you  so?  Has  it  not 
all  turned  out  just  as  we  said  ?* " 

"How  shocked  the  good  old  ladies  must  have  been!" 
said  Flemming. 

"  No  doubt  their  nerves  suffered  a  little ;  but  the  young 
women  loved  him  all  the  better  for  being  witty  and  wicked ; 
and  thought,  if  they  could  only  marry  him,  how  they  would 
reform  him." 

**  Bettina  Brentano,  for  instance. 

**  Oh,  no !  That  happened  long  afterwards.  Goethe  was 
then  an  old  man  of  sixty.    She  had  never  seen  him,  and 
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knew  him  only  by  bis  writings ;  a  romantic  girl  of  seyen- 
teen." 

"And  yet  much  in  love  with  the  sexagenarian.  And 
surely,  a  more  wild,  fantastic  passion  never  sprang  up  in 
woman's  breast.  She  was  a  flower  that  worshipped  the 
sun." 

"  She  afterwards  married  Acbim  von  Amim,  and  is  now 
a  widow.  And  not  the  least  singular  part  of  the  affair  is, 
that,  having  grown  older,  and  I  hope  colder,  she  should 
herself  publish  the  letters  which  passed  between  her  and 
Goethe." 

"  Particularly  the  letter  in  which  she  describes  her  first 
visit  to  Weimar,  and  her  interview  with  the  hitherto  in- 
visible divinity  of  her  dreams.  The  old  gentleman  took 
her  upon  his  knees,  and  she  fell  asleep  with  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder.  Oberon  must  have  touched  her  eyes  with 
the  /juice  of  Love-in-idleness.  However,  this  book  of 
Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child  is  a  very  singular 
and  valuable  revelation  of  the  feelings  which  he  excited 
in  female  hearts.  You  say  she  afterwards  married  Aohim 
von  Amim  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  he  and  her  brother,  Clemens  Brentano^ 
published  that  wondrous  book,  the  Boy's  Wonder-Horn." 

"The  Boy's  Wonder-Horn!"  said  Flemming,  after  a 
short  pause,  for  the  name  seemed  to  have  thrown  him  into 
a  reverie.  "  I  know  the  book  almost  by  heart  Of  aU 
your  German  books,  it  is  the  one  which  produces  upon 
my  imagination  the  most  wild  and  magic  influence.  I 
have  a  passion  for  ballads!" 

"And  who  has  not?"  said  the  Baron,  with  a  smile. 
"They  are  the  gypsy-children  of  song,  bom  under  green 
hedgerows,  in  the  leafy  lanes,  and  by-paths  of  literatuie, 
n  the  genial  Summer-time." 
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"Why  do  you  say  Summer-time,  and  not  Summw?" 
inquired  Flemming.  **  The  expression  reminds  me  of  your 
old  Minnesingers  —  of  Heinricb  von  Ofterdingen,  and 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  and  Count  Kraft  Ton  Tog- 
genburg,  and  your  own  ancestor,  I  dare  say,  Burkhart  von 
Hobenfels.  They  were  always  singing  of  the  gentle 
Summer-tim&  They  seem  to  have  lived  poetry,  as  well 
as  sung  it;  like  the  birds  who  make  their  marriage  beds 
in  the  voluptuous  trees." 

"  Is  that  from  Shakspeare  ?" 

"  No ;  from  Lope  de  Vega." 

**  You  are  deeply  read  in  the  lore  of  antiquity,  and  the 
Aubades  and  Watch-Songs  of  the  old  Minnesingers.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  shoemaker  poets  that  came  after  them, 
with  their  guilds  and  singing-schools?  It  makes  me  laugh 
to  think  how  the  great  streams  of  your  German  Helicon, 
shrunk  to  small  rivulets,  go  bubbling  and  gurgling  over 
the  pebbly  names  of  Zwinger,  Wurgendrussel,  Buchenlin, 
Hell-fire,  Old  Stoll,  Toung  Stoll,  Strong  Bopp,  Dang 
Brotscheim,  Batt  Spiegel,  Peter  Ffort,  and  Martin  Gumpel. 
And  then  the  Corporation  of  the  Twelve  Wise  Masters^ 
with  their  stumpfe-reime  and  klingende-reime,  and  their 
Hans  Tindeisen's  rosemary-weise,  and  Joseph  Schmierer^s 
floweiy-paradise-weise,  and  Frauenlob's  yellow-weise,  and 
blue-weise,  and  frog-weise,  and  looking-glass-wdse !  '*" 

**  Oh,  I  entreat  you,"  exclaimed  Flemming,  laughing,  '*  de 
not  call  those  men  poets  t  Tou  transport  me  to  quaint  old 
Nuremberg,  and  I  see  Hans  Sachs  making  shoes,  and  Hans 
Folz  shaving  the  burgomaster." 

"  By  the  way,"  interrupted  the  Baron,  "  did  you  ever 
read  Hoffmann's  beautiful  story  of  Master  Martin,  the 
Cooper  of  Nuremberg?  I  will  read  it  to  you  this  very 
night    It  is  the  most  delightful  picture  of  that  age  which 
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you  can  conceive.  But  look !  the  sun  bas  already  set  behind 
the  Alsatian  hills.  Let  us  go  up  to  the  castle  and  look  for 
the  ghost  in  Prince  Buprecht's  tower.  Oh,  what  a  glorious 
Sunset!" 

Flemming  looked  at  the  evening  sky,  and  a  shade  of 
sadness  stole  over  his  countenance.  He  told  not  to  his 
friend  the  sorrow  with  which  his  heart  was  heavy,  but 
kept  it  for  himself  alone.  He  knew  that  the  time,  which 
comes  to  all  man, — the  time  to  suffer  and  be  silent, — had 
come  to  him  likewise ;  and  he  spake  no  word.  Oh,  well 
has  it  been  said,  that  there  is  no  grief  like  the  grief 
which  does  not  speak ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

OWL-TOWERS. 

"  Thebe  sits  the  old  Frau  Himmelauen,  perched  up  in  her 
owl-tower,"  said  the  Baron  to  Flemming,  as  they  passed 
along  the  Hauptstrasse.  *'  She  looks  down  through  her 
round-eyed  spectacles  from  her  nest  there,  and  watches 
every  one  that  goes  by.  I  wonder  what  mischief  she  is 
hatching  now.  Do  you  know  she  has  nearly  ruined  your 
character  in  town?  She  says  you  have  a  rakish  look, 
because  you  carry  a  cane,  and  your  hair  curls.  Your  gloves, 
also,  are  a  shade  too  light  for  a  strictly  virtuous  man." 

"  It  is  very  kind  in  her  to  take  such  good  care  of  my 
character,  particuliarly  as  I  am  a  stranger  in  town.  She  is 
doubtless  learned  in  the  Clothes-Philosophy." 

'*  And  ignorant  of  everything  else.  She  asked  a  friend  of 
mine,  the  other  day,  whether  Christ  was  a  Catholic  or  a 
Protestant.** 

"  That  is  really  too  absurd !" 
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**  Not  too  absurd  to  be  true.  And,  ignorant  as  she  is, 
she  contrives  to  do  a  good  deal  of  mischief  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Why,  the  women  already  call  you  Wilhelm 
Meister." 

"  They  are  at  liberty  to  call  me  what  they  please.  But 
you,  who  know  me  better,  know  that  I  am  somethiog  more 
than  they  would  imply  by  the  name." 

"  She  says,  moreover,  that  the  American  women  sit  with 
their  feet  out  of  the  window,  and  have  no  pocke^hand- 
kerchiefs." 

"Excellent!" 

They  crossed  the  market-place,  and  went  up  beneath  the 
grand  terrace  into  the  court-yard  of  the  castle. 

"Let  us  go  aud  sit  under  the  great  linden-trees  that 
grow  on  the  summit  of  the  Bent  Tower,"  said  Flemming. 
"  From  that  point,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  we  can  look  down 
into  the  garden,  and  see  the  crowd  below  us." 

"  And  amuse  ourselves,  as  old  Frau  Himmelauen  does,  at 
her  window  in  the  Hauptstrasse,"  added  the  Baron. 

The  keeper's  daughter  unlocked  for  them  the  door  of  the 
tower,  and,  climbing  the  steep  staircase,  they  seated  them- 
selves on  a  wooden  bench  under  the  linden-trees. 

"  How  beautifully  these  trees  overgrow  the  old  tower ! 
And  see  what  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  lies  in  the  great 
fosse  down  there,  toppled  from  its  base  by  the  explosion  of 
a  mine !  It  is  like  a  rusty  helmet  cleft  in  twain,  but  still 
crested  with  towering  plumes ! " 

"  And  what  a  motley  crowd  in  the  garden !  Fhilisters 
and  Sons  of  the  Muses!  And  there  goes  the  venerable 
Thibaut,  taking  his  evening  stroll.  Do  you  see  him 
there,  with  his  silver  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders, 
and  that  frieudly  face  which  has  for  so  many  years  pored 
over  the  Pandects?    I  assure  you,  he  inspires  me  with 
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awe.  And  yet  he  is  a  merry  old  man,  and  loves  bis  joke, 
particularly  at  the  expense  of  Moses  and  other  ancient 
lawgivers.*' 

Here  their  attention  was  diverted  by  a  wild -looking 
person,  who  passed  with  long  strides  under  the  archway  in 
the  fosse,  right  beneath  them,  and  disappeared  among  the 
bushes.  He  was  ill-dressed,  his  hair  flying  in  the  wind, 
his  movements  hurried  and  nervous,  and  the  expression  of 
his  broad  countenance  wild,  strange,  and  earnest. 

"Who  can  that  be?"  asked  Flemming.  "He  strides 
away  indignantly,  like  one  of  Ossian's  ghosts !" 

"A  great  philosopher,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten. 
Truly  a  strange  owl !  '* 

"  He  looks  like  a  lion  with  a  hat  on." 

"  He  is  a  mystic,  who  reads  Schubert's  History  of  the 
Soul,  and  lives,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  clouds  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  To  him  the  spirit-world  is  still  open.  He 
believes  in  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  and  I  dare  say  is 
now  following  the  spirit  of  some  departed  friend,  who  has 
taken  the  foim  of  yonder  pigeon." 

"  What  a  strange  hallucination !  He  lives,  I  suppose, 
in  the  land  of  cloud-shadows.  And,  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
was  said  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  ground  by  the  fervour  of 
his  prayers,  so,  no  doubt,  is  he  by  the  fervour  of  his 


visions." 


(( 


He  certainly  appears  to  neglect  all  sublunary  things ; 
and,  to  judge  from  certain,  appearances,  sfTice  you  seem 
fond  of  holy  similitudes,  one  would  say,  that,  like  St 
Serapion  the  Sindonite,  he  had  but  one  shirt.  Yet  what 
cares  he?  he  lives  in  that  poetic  dream-land  of  his 
thoughts,  and  clothes  himself  in  poetry." 

"  He  is  a  poet,  then,  as  well  as  a  philosopher  ? " 

"Yes;  but  a  poet  who  never  writes.    There  is  nothing 
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in  nature  to  wbidi  bis  imagination  does  not  give  a  poetio 
hue;  but  the  power  to  make  others  see  these  objects  in 
the  same  poetic  light  is  wanting.  Still  he  is  a  man  of  fine 
powers  and  feelings;  for  next  to  being  a  great  poet  is  the 
power  of  understanding  one— of  finding  one's  self  in  him, 
as  we  Germans  say." 

Three  figures,  dressed  in  black,  now  came  from  one  of 
the  green  alleys,  and  stopped  on  the  brink  of  a  fountain 
that  was  playing  among  the  gay  flowers  in  the  garden. 
The  eldest  of  the  three  was  a  woman  in  that  season  of  life 
when  the  early  autumn  gives  to  the  summer  leaves  a 
wanner  glow,  yet  fades  them  not.  Though  the  mother  of 
many  children,  she  was  still  beautiful;  resembling  those 
trees  which  blossom  in  October,  when  the  leaves  are 
changing,  and  whose  fruit  and  blossom  are  on  the  branch 
at  once.  At  her  side  was  a  girl  of  some  sixteen  years,  who 
seemed  to  lean  upon  her  arm  for  support  Her  figure  was 
slight;  her  countenance  beautiful,  though  deadly  white; 
and  her  meek  eyes  like  the  flower  of  the  nightshade,  pale 
and  blue,  but  sending  forth  golden  rays.  They  were 
attended  by  a  tall  youth  of  foreign  aspect,  who  seemed  a 
young  Antinoiis,  with  a  mustache  and  a  nose  d  la  Koiciusko. 
In  other  respects  a  perfect  hero  of  romance. 

"  Unless  mine  eyes  deceive  me,"  said  the  Baron,  "  there 
is  the  Frau  von  Ilmenau,  with  her  pale  daughter  Emma, 
and  that  eternal  Polish  Count.  He  is  always  hovering 
about  them,  playing  the  unhappy  exile,  merely  to  excite 
that  poor  girFs  sympathies ;  and  as  wretched  as  genius  and 
wantonness  can  make  him." 

'*  Why,  he  is  already  married,  you  know,"  replied  Flem- 
ming;  **  and  his  wife  is  young  and  beautiful." 

"  That  does  not  prevent  him  from  being  in  love  with  some 
one  else.    That  question  was  decided  in  the  Courts  of  Love 
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in  the  Middle  Ages.    Accordingly  he  seDt  his  fair  wife  to 
Warsaw.    But  how  pale  the  poor  child  looks ! " 

"  She  has  just  recovered  from  severe  illness.  In  the 
winter,  you  know,  it  was  thought  she  would  not  live  from 
hgur  to  hour." 

"  And  she  has  hardly  recovered  from  that  disease,  hefore 
she  seems  threatened  with  a  worse  one ;  namely,  a  hopeless 
passion.    However,  people  do  not  die  of  love  now-a-days." 

"Seldom,  perhaps,"  said  Flemming.  "And  yet  it  is 
folly  to  pretend  that  one  ever  wholly  recovers  from  a 
disappointed  passion.  Such  wounds  always  leave  a  scar. 
There  are  faces  I  can  never  look  upon  without  emotion. 
There  are  names  I  can  never  hear  spoken  without  almost 
starting." 

"  But  whom  have  we  here?" 

"  That  is  the  French  poet  Quinet,  with  his  fair  German 
wife ;  one  of  the  most  interesting  women  I  ever  knew.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  very  wild  Mystery,  or  dramatic  prose- 
poem,  in  which  the  Ocean,  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  Cathedral 
of  Strashurg  have  parts  to  play;  and  the  saints  on  the 
stained  windows  of  the  minster  speak,  and  the  statues  and 
dead  kings  enact  the  Dance  of  Death.  It  is  entitled 
Ahasuerus,  or  the  Wandering  Jew." 

"  Or,  as  the  Danes  would  translate  it,  the  Shoemaker  of 
Jerusalem.  That  would  he  a  still  more  fantastic  title  for 
his  fantastic  hook.  You  know  I  am  no  great  admirer  of 
the  modern  French  school  of  writers.  The  tales  of  Paul 
de  Eock  seem  to  me  like  ohscene  stories  told  at  dinner- 
tahles.  It  has  heen  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  is  not  only 
populaire,  hut  populader ;  and  rather  harshly  of  George 
Sand  and  Victor  Hugo,  that  their  works  stand  like  fortl* 
fications,  well  huilt  and  well  supplied  with  warlike  muni* 
tions,  but  ineffectual  against  the  Grand  Army  of  God, 
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which  marches  onward,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  In 
surYcying  a  national  literature,  the  point  you  must  start 
from  is  national  character;  that  lets  you  iuto  many  a 
secret  The  most  prominent  trait  in  the  French  character 
is  love  of  amusement  and  excitement ;  and " 

*'  I  should  say,  rather,  the  fear  of  ennui,"  interrupted 
Flemming.  "  Some  one  has  said,  with  a  great  deal  of  truth, 
that  '  the  gentry  of  France  rush  into  Paris  to  escape  from 
ennui,  as,  in  the  nohle  days  of  chivalry,  the  defenceless 
inhahitants  of  the  champaign  fled  into  the  castles  at  the 
approach  of  some  plundering  kuight  or  lawless  haron ;  for^ 
Baking  the  inspired  twilight  of  their  native  groves  for  the 
luxurious  shades  of  the  royal  gardens/  What  do  you  think 
of  that?" 

The  Baron  replied  with  a  smile : — 

**  There  is  only  one  Paris ;  and  out  of  Paris  there  is  no 
salvation  for  decent  people." 

Thus  conversing  of  many  things,  sat  the  two  friends 
under  the  linden-trees  on  the  Bent  Tower,  till  gradually 
the  crowd  disappeared  from  the  garden,  and  the  ohjects 
around  them  grew  indistinct  in  the  fading  twilight.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  amber-coloured  western  sky,  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  trees  looked  heavy  and  hard,  as  if  cast  in 
bronze;  and  already  the  evening  stars  hung  like  silver 
lamps  in  the  towering  branches  of  that  Tree  of  Life,  brought 
more  than  two  centuries  ago  from  its  primeval  paradise  in 
America,  to  beautify  the  gardens  of  the  Palatinate. 

"  I  take  a  mournful  pleasure  in  gazing  at  that  tree,"  said 
Flemming,  as  they  rose  to  depart.  "It  stands  there  so 
straight  and  tall,  with  iron  bands  around  its  nohle  trunk 
and  limbs,  in  silent  majesty,  or  whispering  only  in  its  native 
tongue,  and  freighting  the  homeward  wind  with  sighs  ! 
It  reminds  me  of  some  captive  monarch  of  a  savage  tribe, 
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brought  over  the  vast  ocean  for  a  show,  afid  chained  in  the 
public  market-place  of  the  city,  disdainfully  silent,  or 
breathing  only  in  melancholy  accents  a  prayer  for  his 
native  forest,  a  longing  to  be  free.** 

**  Magniieent ! "  cried  the  Baron.  "  I  always  experience 
something  of  the  same  feeling  when  I  walk  through  a  con- 
servatory. The  luxuriant  plants  of  the  tropica — those 
illustrious  exotics,  with  their  gorgeous  flamingo-coloured 
blossoms,  and  great  flapping  leaves,  like  elephant's  ears- 
have  a  singular  working  upon  my  imagination,  and  remind 
me  of  a  menagerie  and  wild  beasts  kept  in  cages.  But 
your  illustration  is  flner ;  indeed,  a  grand  figure.  Put  it 
down  for  an  epic  poem." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    BEER-SCANDAL. 

On  their  way  homeward,  Flemming  and  the  Baron  passed 
through  a  narrow  lane,  in  which  was  a  well-known  Studenten- 
Kneipe.  At  the  door  stood  a  young  man,  whom  the  Baron 
at  once  recognised  as  his  friend  Yon  Kleist.  He  was  a 
student,  and  universally  acknowledged,,  among  his  young 
acquaintance,  as  a  "devilish  handsoBoie  fellow;"  notwith* 
standing  a  tremendous  scar  on  his  eheek,  and  a  cream- 
coloured  mustache,  as  soft  as  the  silk  of  Indian  corn.  In 
short,  he  was  a  renowner  and  a  dueUist. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  Von  Kleist  ?  '* 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Baron !  Is  it  you  ?  Gome  in ;  come  in. 
You  shall  see  some  sport.  A  Fox-Commerce  is  on  foot,  and 
a  regular  Beer-Scandal." 

"  Shall  we  go  in,  Flemming  ?" 

"  Certainly.    I  should  like  to  see  how  these  things  are 
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mftnag^d  in  Heidelberg.  Yon  are  a  baron,  and  I  am  n 
stranger.  It  is  ol  no  consequence  what  you  and  I  do.  as 
the  king's  fool  Angeli  said  to  the  poet  Bautru,  urging  bim 
to  put  on  his  hat  at  the  royal  dinner-table.*' 

William  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  says,  in  his  Autobiograpfay, 
that,  when  he  was  committed  to  the  guard-room  in  White- 
hall, he  thought  himself  in  bell;  for  "  some  were  sleeping, 
others  swearing,  others  smoking  tobacco ;  and  In  the  chim- 
ney of  the  room  there  were  two  bushels  of  broken  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  almost  half  a  load  of  ashes.*'  What  he  would 
have  thought,  if  be  had  peeped  into  this  Heidelberg  Stu- 
denten-Kneipe,  I  know  not.  He  certainly  would  not  hare 
thought  himself  in  heaven,  unless  it  were  a  Scandinavian 
heayen.  The  windows  were  open,  and  yet  so  dense  was 
the  atmosphere  with  the  smoke  of  tobacco  and  the  fumes 
of  beer,  that  the  tallow  candles  burned  but  dimly.  A  crowd 
of  students  were  sitting  at  three  long  tables  in  the  large 
hall ;  a  medley  of  fellows,  known  at  German  Universities 
under  the  cant  names  of  Old-Ones,  Mossy-Heads,  Princes 
of  Twilight,  and  Pomatum-Stallions.  They  were  smoking, 
drinking,  singing,  screaming,  and  discussing  the  great  Laws 
of  the  Broad-Stone  and  th«  Gutter  They  had  a  great  deal 
to  say,  likewise,  about  Besens,  and  Zobels,  and  Poussades ; 
and  if  they  had  been  charged  for  the  noise  they  made,  as 
travellers  used  to  be  in  the  old  Butch  taverns,  they  would 
have  had  a  longer  bill  to  pay  for  that  than  for  their  beer. 

In  a  large  arm-chair,  upon  the  middle  table,  sat  one 
of  those  distinguished  individuals  known  among  German 
students  as  a  Senior,  or  Leiider  of  a  Loodsmannsohaft.  He 
was  booted  and  spurred,  and  wore  a  very  small  crimson 
cap,  and  a  very  tight  blue  jacket,  and  very  long  hair,  and 
a  very  dirty  shirt.  He  was  President  of  the  night ;  and,  as 
Flemming  entered  the  hall  with  the  Baron  and  his  friend, 
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striking  upon  the  table  with  a  mighty  broadsword,  he  cried 
in  a  loud  voice : — 

"  Silentium ! " 

At  the  same  moment,  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  procession  of  new-comers,  or  Nasty- 
Foxes,  as  they  are  called  in  the  college  dialect,  entered  two 
by  two,  looking  wild,  and.  green,  and  foolish.  As  they 
came  forward,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  under  a  pair  of 
naked  swords,  held  crosswise  by  two  Old-Ones,  who,  with 
pieces  of  burnt  cork,  made  an  enormous  pair  of  mustaches 
on  the  smooth,  rosy  cheeks  of  each,  as  he  passed  beneath 
this  arch  of  triumph.  While  the  procession  was  entering 
the  hall,  the  President  lifted  up  his  voice  again,  and  began 
to  sing  the  well-known  Fox-song,  in  the  chorus  of  which 
all  present  joined  lustily. 


What  comes  there  from  the  hUl  ? 

What  comes  there  from  the  hill  ? 

What  comes  there  from  the  leathery  hill? 

Sa!  Sa! 

Leathery  hill ! 
What  comes  there  from  the  hill  t 

It  is  a  postnion ! 
It  is  a  postilion! 
It  is  a  leathery  postilion ! 

Sa!  Sa! 

Postilion ! 
It  is  a  postilion ! 

What  brings  the  postilion  ? 
What  brings  the  postilion  ? 
What  brings  the  leathery  postilioa? 

Sa!  Sal 

Postilion  I 
What  brings  the  postiUon? 
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He  bringeth  us  a  Fox ! 
He  bringeth  us  a  Fox ! 
He  bringeth  ns  a  leathery  Fox  I 

Sa!  Sa! 

Leathery  Fox ! 
He  bringeth  us  a  Fox ! 

Your  servant,  Masters  mine . 
Your  servant,  Masters  mine ! 
Your  servant,  much-honoured  Masters  miue  I 

Sa!  Sa! 

Much-honoured  Masters  mine  I 
Your  servant,  Masters  mine  1 

How  does  the  Herr  Papa  ? 
How  does  the  Herr  Papa  ? 
How  does  the  leathery  Herr  Papa  f 

Sa!  Sa! 

Herr  Papa ! 
How  does  the  Herr  Papa? 

He  reads  in  Cicero ! 
He  reads  in  Cicero ! 
He  reads  in  leathery  Cicero  I 

Sa!  Sa! 

Cicero! 
He  reads  in  Cicero  I 

How  does  the  Iriu  Mamma? 
How  does  the  Frau  Manmia? 
How  does  the  leathery  Frau  Mamma  ? 

Sa!  Sa! 

Frau  Mamma! 
How  does  the  Frau  Mamma  ? 

She  makes  the  Papa  tea  I 
She  makes  the  Papa  tea ! 
She  makes  the  Papa  leathery  tea  I 

Sa!  Sal 

Leathery  tea! 
She  makes  the  Papa  tea! 
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How  does  the  Mamsell  Soeor  ? 
How  does  the  Mamsell  Soenr  f 
How  does  the  \eathery  MamdoU  SoMir? 

Sa!  Sa! 

Mamsel]  Soour! 
How  does  the  Mamsell  Sccur  F 

She  knits  the  Papa  stockings ! 
Slie  knits  the  Papa  stockings ! 
Siie  knits  the  Papa  leathery  stockings ! 

Sa!  Sa! 

Iveathery  stockings ! 
She  knits  the  Papa  stockings  I 

Hftw  does  the  Herr  B«ctor  ? 
How  does  the  Herr  Rector  ? 
Ho%7  does  the  leathery  Herr  Rector  ? 

Sa!  Sa! 

Herr  Rector ! 
How  does  the  Herr  jEtector  ? 

He  calls  the  scholar.  Boy! 
He  calls  the  scholar,  Boy! 
He  calls  the  scholar,  leathery  Boy ! 

Sa!  Sa! 

Leathery  Boy! 
He  calls  the  scholar,  Boy! 

And  smokes  the  Fox  tobacco  ? 
And  smokes  the  Fox  tobacco  ? 
And  smokes  the  leathery  Fox  tobacc<i  * 

Sa!  Sa! 

Fox  tobacco! 
And  smokes  the  Fox  tobacco  ? 

A  little,  Masters  mine ! 
A  little,  Masters  mine! 
A  little,  much-honoured  Masters  mine  ? 

Sa!  Sa! 

Much-honoured  Masters  mine! 
A  little,  Masters  mine ! 
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Then  let  him  sAl  a  pipe  I 

Then  let  him  fill  a  pipe ! 

Then  let  him  fiU  a  leathery  pipe  I 

Sa!  Sa! 

Leathery  pipe ! 
Then  let  him  fill  a  pipe ! 

O  Lord !  It  makes  me  sick ! 
0  Lord !  It  makes  me  sick  I 
O  Lord !  It  makes  me  leathefy  sick  I 

Sa!  Sa! 

Leathery  sick ! 
0  Lord !  It  makes  me  sick ! 

Then  let  him  throw  it  off! 
Then  let  him  throw  it  off! 
Then  let  him  throw  it  leathery  off! 

Sa!  Sa! 

Leathery  off! 
Then  let  him  throw  it  off! 

Ko^  I  again  am  well ! 
Kow  he  again  is  well ! 
Now  I  again  am  leathery  well ! 

Sal  Sa! 

Leathery  well ! 
Now  I  again  am  well ! 

So  grows  the  Fox  a  Bnrsch ! 
So  grows  the  Fox  a  Barsch ! 
So  grows  the  leathery  Fox  a  Bnrsch ! 

Sa!  Sa! 

Fox  a  Bnrsch ! 
So  grows  the  Fox  a  Bnrsch ! 

At  length  the  song  was  finished.  Meanwhile  large  tufts 
and  strips  of  paper  had  been  twisted  into  the  hair  of  the 
Branders,  as  those  are  called  who  have  been  already  one 
term  at  the  University,  and  then,  at  a  given  signal,  were 
set  on  fire,  and  the  Branders  rode  round  the  table  on  chairs 
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amid  roars  of  laughter.  When  this  ceremony  was  com- 
pleted, the  President  rose,  and,  in  a  solemn  voice,  pro- 
nounced a  long  discourse,  in  which  old  college  jokes  wem 
mingled  with  much  parental  advice  to  young  men  on  enter- 
ing life,  and  the  whole  was  profusely  garnished  with  select 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament.  Then  they  all  seated 
themselves  at  the  tahle,  and  the  heavy  heer-drinking  set 
in,  as  among  the  Gods  and  Heroes  of  the  old  Northern 
mythology. 

"Brander!  Brander!"  screamed  a  youth,  whose  face 
was  hot  and  flushed  with  supper  and  with  beer ;  "  Brander, 
I  say!  Thou  art  a  Doctor  I  No,  a  Pope;— thou  art  a 
Pope,  by !" 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a  pale,  quiet-looking  per- 
son, who  sat  opposite,  and  was  busy  in  making  a  wretched 
shaved  poodle  sit  on  his  hind  legs  in  a  chair,  by  his  master's 
side,  and  hold  a  Rhort  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth, — a  perform- 
ance to  which  the  poodle  seemed  nowise  inclined. 

'*  Thou  art  challenged  I"  replied  the  pale  student,  turning 
from  his  dog,  who  dropped  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
leaped  under  the  table. 

Seconds  were  chosen  on  the  spot,  and  the  arms  ordered ; 
namely,  six  mighty  goblets,  or  Bassglaser.  filled  to  the 
brim  with  foaming  beer.  Three  were  placed  before  each 
duellist. 

*'Take  your  weapons!**  cried  one  of  the  seconds,  and 
each  of  the  combatants  seized  a  gohlet  in  his  hand. 

•»  Strike ! " 

And  the  glasses  rang  with  a  salutation  like  the  crossing 
of  swords. 

"Set  to!** 

Each  set  the  goblet  to  his  lips. 

"Out!** 
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And  each  poured  the  contents  down  bis  throat,  as  if  he 
were  pouring  them  through  a  tunnel  into  a  beer- barrel. 
The  other  two  glasses  foDowed  in  quick  succession,  hardly 
a  long  breath  drawn  between.  The  pale  student  was 
victorious.  He  was  first  to  drain  the  third  goblet.  He 
held  it  for  a  moment  inverted,  to  let  the  last  drops  fall  out, 
and  then  placing  it  quietly  on  the  table,  looked  his  antago- 
nist in  the  face,  and  said : — 

'•Hit!" 

Then,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  looking  under  the  table, 
he  whistled  for  his  dog.  His  antagonist  stopped  midway 
in  his  third  glass.  Every  vein  in  his  forehead  seemed 
bursting;  his  eyes  were  wild  and  bloodshot,  his  hand 
gradually  loosened  its  hold  upon  the  table,  and  he  sank 
and  rolled  together  like  a  sheet  of  lead.    He  was  drunk. 

At  this  moment  a  majestic  jfigure  came  stalking  down  the 
table,  ghost-like,  through  the  dim,  smoky  atmosphere.  His 
^coat  was  off,  his  neck  bare,  his  hair  wild,  his  eyes  wide 
open,  and  looking  straight  before  him,  as  if  he  saw  some 
beckoning  hand  in  the  air  that  others  could  not  see.  His 
left  hand  was  upon  his  hip,  and  in  his  right  he  held  a 
drawn  sword  extended,  and  pointing  downward.  Eegard- 
less  of  every  one,  erect,  and  with  a  martial  stride,  he 
marched  directly  along  the  centre  of  the  table,  crushing 
glasses  and  overthrowing  bottles  at  every  step.  The 
students  shrunk  back  at  his  approach ;  till  at  length  one 
more  intoxicated,  or  more  courageous,  than  the  rest,  dashed 
a  glass  full  of  beer  into  nis  face.  A  general  tumult  ensued, 
and  tbe  student  with  the  sword  leaped  to  the  floor.  It  was 
Von  Kleist  He  was  renowning  it.  In  the  midst  of  the 
uproar  could  be  distinguished  the  offensive  words : — 

"  Arrogant !    Absurd !    Impertinent !    Dummer  Junge ! " 

Yon  Kleist  went  home  that  night  with  no  less  than 
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siii  dnels  on  bis  hands.  He  fought  them  all  out  ia  as 
many  days,  and  came  off  with  only  a  gash  through  hifl 
upper  lip  and  another  through  his  right  eyelid  from  a 
dexterous  Suabian  Schlager. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

THE   WHITE   lady's   SLIPPER   AND   THE   PASSION-FLOWEB. 

That  night  Emma  of  Ilmenau  went  to  her  chamber  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  her  dusky  eyes  were  troubled  with  tears. 
She  was  one  of  those  gentle  beings  who  seem  created  only 
to  love  and  to  be  loved.  A  shade  of  melancholy  softened 
her  character.  She  shunned  the  glare  of  daylight  and  of 
society,  and  wished  to  be  alone.  Like  the  evening  prim- 
rose, her  heart  opened  only  after  sunset;  but  bloomed 
through  the  dark  night  with  sweet  fragrance.  Her  mother, 
on  the  contrary,  flaunted  in  the  gairish  light  of  society* 
There  was  no  sympathy  between  them.  Their  souls  never 
approached,  never  understood  each  other,  and  words  were 
often  spoken  which  wounded  deeply ;  and  therefore  Emma 
of  Ilmenau  went  to  her  chamber  that  night  with  tears  ill 
her  eyes. 

She  was  followed  by  her  French  chambermaid,  Madeleine, 
a  native  of  Strasburg,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  family. 
In  her  youth,  she  had  been  poor,— and  virtuous,  because 
she  had  never  been  tempted ;  and  now  that  she  had  grown 
old,  and  seen  no  immediate  reward  for  her  virtue,  as  is 
usual  with  weak  minds,  she  despaired  of  Providence,  and 
regretted  she  had  never  been  tempted.  Whilst  this  unfor- 
tunate personage  was  lighting  the  wax  tapers  on  the  toilet, 
and  drawing  the  bed-curtains,  and  tattling  about  the  room, 
Emma  threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair,  and,  crossing  her 
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bands  in  her  lap,  and  letting  her  bead  fall  upon  her  bosom, 
seemed  lost  in  a  dream. 

'' Whj  have  these  gentle  feelings  been  given  me?"  said 
she  in  her  heart  "  Why  have  I  been  bom  with  all  these 
warm  affections— these  ardent  longings  after  what  is  good, 
if  they  lead  only  to  sorrow  and  disappointment?  I  would 
loTe  some  one— lore  him  once  and  for  ever— devote  myself 
to  him  alone— live  for  him — die  for  him — exist  alone  in 
him!  But/ alas!  in  all  this  wide  world  there  is  none  to 
love  me,  as  I  would  be  loved— none  whom  I  may  love,  as 
I  am  capable  of  loving.  How  empty,  how  desolate,  seems 
the  world  about  me !  Why  has  Heaven  given  me  these 
affsctions,  only  to  fall  and  fade?" 

Alas!  poor. child  !  thou,  too,  must  learn,  like  others,  that 
the  sublime  mystery  of  Providenoe  goes  on  in  silence,  and 
gives  no  explanation  of  itself — no  answer  to  our  impatient 
questionings ! 

"  Bless  me,  child,  what  ails  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Madeleine, 
perceiving  that  Emma  paid  no  attention  to  her  idle  gossip. 
"  When  I  was  of  your  age '* 

"Do  not  talk  to  me  now,  good  Madeleine.  Leave  me; 
I  wish  to  be  alone." 

**  Well,  here  is  something,"  continued  the  maid,  taking  a 
billet  from  her  bosom,  "  which  I  hope  will  enliven  you. 
When  I  was  of  your  age " 

'*Hush !  hush  !"  said  Emma,  taking  the  billet  from  the 
hard  hand  of  Madeleine.  '*  Qace  more  I  beg  you,  leave  me. 
I  wish  to  be  alone." 

Madeleine  took  the  lamp  and  retired  slowly,  wishing  her 
young  mistress  many  good  nights  and  rosy  dreams.  Emma 
broke  the  seal  of  the  note.  As  she  read,  her  face  became 
deadly  pale,  and  then,  as  quick  as  thought,  a  crimson  blush 
gleamed  on  her  cheek,  and  her  hands  trembled.    Tender- 
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ness,  pity,  love,  ofTended  pride,  the  weakness  and  dignity  of 
woman,  were  all  mingled  in  her  look,  changing  and  passing 
over  her  fine  countenance  like  cloud-shadows.  She  sunk 
back  in  her  chair,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if 
she  would  hide  it  from  herself  and  Heaven. 

**  He  loves  met"  said  she  to  herself;  '* loves  me ;  and  is 
married  to  another,  whom  he  loves  not !  and  dares  to  tell 
me  this !  Oh,  never — never — never !  And  yet  he  is  so 
friendless  and  alone  in  this  unsympathising  world — and  an 
exile,  and  homeless !  I  can  but  pity  him — ^yet  I  hate  him, 
and  will  see  him  no  more  I" 

This  short  reverie  of  love  and  hate  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  a  clear,  mellow  voice,  which,  in  the  universal  still- 
ness of  the  hour,  seemed  almost  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit 
It  was  a  voice,  without  the  accompaniment  of  any  instru- 
ment, singing  those  sweet  lines  of  Goethe  :-^ 

**  Under  the  tree-tops  is  quiet  now ! 
In  all  the  woodlands  hearest  thou 

Not  A  sonnd ! 
The  little  birds  are  asleep  in  the  trees  $ 
Wait!  wait!  and  soon,  like  these, 

Sleepestthou!" 

Emma  knew  the  voice,  and  started.  She  rushed  to  the 
window  to  close  it.  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  the  stars 
were  shining  peacefully  over  the  mountain  of  All-Saints. 
The  sound  of  the  Neckar  was  soft  and  low;  nightingales 
were  singing  among  the  brown  shadows  of  the  woods ;  the 
large  red  moon  shone,  like  a  ruby,  in  the  horizon's  ample 
ring ;  and  golden  threads  of  light  seemed  braided  together 
with  the  rippling  current  of  the  river.  Tall  and  spectral 
stood  the  white  statues  on  the  bridge.  The  outlines  of  the 
hills,  the  castle,  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  and  the  spires 
and  roofs  of  the  town  were  as  strongly  marked  as  if  out  out 
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of  pasteboard.  Amid  this  fairy  scene,  a  little  boat  was 
floating  silently  down  the  stream.  Emma  closed  thd 
window  hastily,  and  drew  the  curtains  close. 

"  I  hate  him ;  and  yet  I  will  pray  for  him/'  said  she,  as 
she  laid  her  weary  head  upon  that  pillow,  from  which,  but 
a  few  months  before,  she  thought  she  should  never  raise  it 
again.  "  Oh,  that  I  had  died  then !  I  dare  not  love  him, 
but  I  will  pray  for  him ! " 

Sweet  child !  If  the  face  of  the  deceiver  comes  so  often 
between  thee  and  Heaven,  I  tremble  for  thy  fate !  The 
plant  that  sprang  from  Helen's  tears  destroyed  serpents ; — 
would  that  from  thine  might  spring  up  heart's*ease, — some 
plant,  at  least,  to  destroy  the  serpents  in  thy  bosom! 
Believe  me,  upon  the  margin  of  celestial  streams  alone 
those  simples  grow  which  cure  the  heart-ache ! 

And  this  the  silent  stars  beheld,  looking  down  from 
heaven,  and  told  it  not  again.  This,  likewise,  the  Frau 
Himmelauen  beheld,  looking  from  her  chamber-window, 
and  was  not  so  discreet  as  the  silent  stars. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

GLIMPSES  INTO  CLOUD-LAND. 

"Thebe  are  many  things,  which,  having  no  corporeal 
evidence,  can  be  perceived  and  comprehended  only  by  tho 
discursive  energies  of  reason.  Hence  the  ambiguous  nature 
of  matter  can  be  comprehended  only  by  adulterated  opinion. 
Matter  is  the  principle  of  all  bodies,  and  is  stamped  with 
the  impression  of  forms.  Fire,  air,  and  water  derive  their 
origin  and  principle  from  the  scalene  triangle.  But  the 
earth  was  created  from  right-angled  triangles,  of  which  two 
of  the  sides  are  equal.  The  sphere  and  the  pyramid  contain 
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ancient  sajing  of  the  Persians,  that  the  waters  rush  from 
the  mountains  and  hurry  forth  into  all  the  lands  to  find 
the  Lord  of  the  Earth ;  and  the  flame  of  the  fire,  when  it 
awakes,  flukzes  no  more  upon  the  grou|id,  hut  mounts  heaven- 
ward to  seek  the  Lord  of  Heaven ;  and  here  and  there  the 
Earth  has  huilt  the  great  watch  towers  of  the  mountain 
and  they  lift  their  heads  far  up  into  the  sky,  and  gaze  ever 
upward  and  around,  to  see  if  the  Judge  of  the  World  comes 
not!    Thus  in  Nature  herself,  without  man,  there  lies  a 
waiting  and  hoping,  a  looking  and  yearning,  after  an  un- 
known somewhat.     Yes;   when,  ahove  there,  where  the 
mountain  lifts  its  head  over  all  others,  that  it  may  he  alone 
with  the  clouds  and  storms  of  heaven,  the  lonely  eagle  looks 
forth  into  the  grey  dawn,  to  see  if  the  day  comes  not; 
when,  hy  the  mountain  torrent,  the  hrooding  raven  listens 
to  hear  if  the  chamois  is  returning  from  his  nightly  pasture 
in  the  valley ;  and  when  the  soon  uprising  sun  calls  out 
the  spicy  odours  of  the  thousand  flowers,  the  Alpine  flowers, 
with  heaven's  deep  hlue  and  the  hlush  of  sunset  on  their 
leaves — then  there  awake  in  Nature,  and  the  soul  of  man 
can  see  and  comprehend  them,  an  expectation  and  a  long- 
ing for  a  future  revelation  of  God's  majesty.    They  awake, 
also,  when,  in  the  fulness  of  life,  field  and  forest  rest  at 
noon,  and  through  the  stillness  are  heard  only  the  song 
of  the  grasshopper  and  the  hum  of  the  hee ;  and  when  at 
evening  the  singing  lark  up  from  the  sweet-smelling  vine- 
yards rises,  or  in  the  later  hours  of  night  Orion  puts  on  his 
shining  armour,  to  walk  forth  into  the  fields  of  heaven. 
But  in  the  soul  of  man  alone  is  this  longing  changed  to 
certainty,  aud  fulfilled.    For,  lo !  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
the  stars  shines  through  the  air,  apd  is  nowhere  visible  and 
seen ;  the  planets  hasten  with  more  than  the  speed  of  the 
storm  through  infinite  space*  and  their  footsteps  are  not 
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beard;  but  where  the  sunlight  strikes  the  firm  surface^Us 
the  planets,  where  the  storm-wind  smites  the  wall  of  the 
mountain  cliff,  there  is  the  one  aten  and  the  other  heard. 
Thus  is  the  glory  of  God  made  visible,  aud  may  %e  seen, 
where,  in  the  soul  of  man,  it  meets  its  likeness  changeless 
and  firm-standing.  Thus,  then,  stands  Man ; — a  mountain 
on  the  boundary  between  two  worlds ; — its  foot  in  one,  its 
summit  far-rising  into  the  other.  From  this  summit  the 
manifold  landscape  of  life  is  visible,  the  way  of  the  Past 
and  Perishable,  which  we  have  left  behind  us ;  aud  as  we 
evermore  ascend,  bright  glimpses  of  the  daybreak  of  Eternity 
beyond  us!** 

Flemming  would  fain  have  interrupted  tliis  discourse  at 
times,  to  answer  and  inquire ;  but  the  Professor  went  on, 
warming  and  glowing  more  and  more.  At  length,  there 
was  a  short  pause,  and  Flemming  said : — 

"  All  these  indefinite  longings,  these  yearnings  after  an 
unknown  somewhat,  I  have  felt  and  still  feel  within  me ; 
but  not  yet  their  fulfilment.'* 

"That  is  because  you  have  not  faith,"  answered  the 
Professor.  **  The  Present  is  an  age  of  doubt,  aud  disbelief, 
and  darkness ;  out  of  which  shall  arise  a  clear  and  bright 
Hereafter.  In  the  second  part  of  Goethe's  Faust  there  is 
a  grand  and  striking  scene,  where,  in  the  classical  Walpurgis 
Night,  on  the  Pharsalian  Plains,  the  mocking  Mephistopheles 
sits  down  between  the  solemn  antique  Sphinxes,  and  boldly 
questions  them,  and  reads  their  riddles.  The  red  light  of 
innumerable  watch-fires  glares  round  about,  and  shines  upon 
the  terrible  face  of  the  arch-scoffer ;  while  on  either  side, 
severe,  majestic,  solemnly  serene,  we  behold  the  gigantic 
forms  of  the  children  of  GhimsBra,  half  buried  in  the  earth, 
their  mild  eyes  gazing  fixedly,  as  if  they  heard  through  the 
midnight  the   swift-rushing  wings  of  the  Stymphalides, 
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fftfiying  to  outstrip  the  speed  of  Alcides*  arrows!  Angry 
Griffins  are  near  them;  and  not  far  are  Sirens,  singing 
their  wondrous  songs  fiiim  the  rocking  branches  of  the 
willow-tiees !  Even  thus  does  a  scoffing  and  unhelieying 
Present  sit  down  between  an  unknown  Future  and  a  too 
believing  Fast,  and  question  and  challenge  the  gigantic 
forms  of  Faith,  half  buried  in  the  sands  of  Time,  and  gazing 
forward  steadfastly  into  the  night,  whilst  sounds  of  anger 
and  voices  of  delight  alternate  vex  and  soothe  the  ear  of 
man !  But  the  time  will  come  when  the  soul  of  man  shall 
return  again  childlike  and  trustful  to  its  faith  in  God,  and 
look  God  in  the  face  and  die ;  for  it  is  an  old  saying,  full 
of  deep,  mysterious  meaning,  that  he  must  die  who  hath 
looked  upon  a  God.  And  this  is  the  fate  of  the  soul,  that 
it  should  die  continually.  No  sooner  here  on  earth  does  it 
awake  to  its  peculiar  being,  than  it  struggles  to  behold  and 
comprehend  the  Spirit  of  Life.  In  the  first  dim  twilight 
of  its  existence,  it  beholds  this  spirit,  is  pervaded  by  its 
energies,  is  quick  and  creative  like  the  spirit  itself,  and 
yet  slumbers  away  into  death  after  having  seen  it.  But 
the  image  it  has  seen  remains;  in  the  eternal  procrea- 
tion, as  a  homogeneal  existence,  is  again  renewed ;  and 
the  seeming  death,  from  moment  to  moment,  becomes  the 
source  of  kind  after  kind  of  existences  in  ever-ascending 
series.  The  soul  aspires  ever  onward  to  love  and  to  behold. 
It  sees  the  image  more  perfect  in  the  brightening  twilight 
of  the  dawn,  in  the  ever  higher-rising  sun.  It  sleeps  again, 
dying  in  the  clearer  vision ;  but  the  image  seen  remains  as 
a  permanent  kind;  and  the  slumberer  awakes  anew  aiid 
ever  higher  after  its  own  image,  till  at  length,  in  the  full 
blaze  of  noonday,  a  being  comes  forth,  which,  like  the 
eagle,  can  behold  the  sun  and  die  not.  Then  both  live 
on, 'even  when  this  bodily  element,  the  mist  and  vapour 
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tbrough  which  the  young  eagle  gazed,  dissolves  and  falls 
to  earth.** 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ^nderatana  you,**  said  Flemming ; 
**  but  if  I  do,  you  mean  to  say,  that,  as  the  body  continually 
changes  and  takes  unto  itself  new  properties,  and  is  not  the 
same  to-day  as  yesterday,  so  likewise  the  soul  lays  aside  its 
idiosyncrasies,  and  is  changed  by  acquiring  new  powers, 
and  thus  may  be  said  to  die.  And  hence,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  soul  lives  always  in  the  Present,  and  has,  and  can 
have,  no  Future ;  for  the  Future  becomes  the  Present,  and- 
liie  soul  that  then  lives  in  me  is  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
soul ;  and  so  onward  for  evermore." 

"I  mean  what  I  say,**  continued  the  Professor;  "and 
can  find  no  more  appropriate  language  to  express  my 
meaning  than  that  which  I  have  used.  But,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, pardon  must  be  granted  to  the  novelty  of  words,  when 
it  serves  to  illustrate  the  obscurity  of  things.  And  I  think 
you  will  see  clearly  from  what  I  have  said,  that  tiiiis  earthly 
life,  when  seen  hereafter  from  heaven,  will  seem  like  an 
hour  passed  long  ago,  and  dimly  remembered ; — that  long, 
laborious,  full  of  joys  and  sorrows  as  it  is,  it  will  then  have 
dwindled  down  to  a  mere  point,  hardly  visible  to  the  far- 
reaching  ken  of  the  disembodied  spirit.  But  tbe  spirit 
itself  soars  onward.  And  thus  death  is  neither  an  end  nor 
a  beginning.  It  is  a  transition,  not  from  one  existence  to 
another,  but  from  one  state  of  existence  to  another.  No- 
link  is  broken  in  the  chain  of  being ;  any  more  than  in 
passing  from  infancy  to  manhood,  &om  manhood  to  old 
age.  There  are  seasons  of  reverie  and  deep  abstraction, 
which  seem  to  me  analogous  to  death.  The  soul  gradually 
loses  its  consciousness  of  what  is  passing  around  it,  and 
takes  no  longer  cognizance  of  objects  which  are  near.  It 
seems  for  the  moment  to  have  dissolved  its  connection  with 
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the  body.  It  has  passed,  as  It  were,  into  another  state  of 
being.  It  lives  in  another  world.  It  has  flown  over  lands 
and  seas,  and  holds  communion  with  those  it  loves  in 
distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  more  distant  heaven. 
It  sees  familiar  faces,  and  hears  beloved  voices,  which  to 
the  bodily  senses  are  no  longer  visible  and  audible.  And 
this  likewise  is  death ;  save  that,  when  we  die,  the  soul 
returns  no  more  to  the  dwelling  it  has  left" 

"  You  seem  to  take  it  for  granted,"  interrupted  Flemming, 
"  that,  in  our  reveties,  the  soul  really  goes  out  of  the  body 
into  distant  places,  instead  of  summoning  up  their  sem- 
blance within  itself  by  the  power  of  memory  and  ima- 
gination." 

**  Something  I  must  take  for  granted,"  replied  the  Pro- 
fessor.   "  We  will  not  discuss  that  point  now.    I  speak  not 
without  forethought    Just  observe  what  a  glorious  thing 
human  life  is,  when  se^  in  this  light ;  and  how  glorious 
man's  destiny.    I  am ;  thou  art ;  he  is !  seems  but  a  school- 
boy's conjugation.    But  therein  lies  a  mysterious  meaning. 
We  behold  all  round  about  us  one  vast  union,  in  which  no 
man  can  labour  for  himself,  without  labouring  at  the  same 
time  for  all  others ;  a  glimpse  of  truth,  which,  by  the  uni- 
versal harmony  of  things,  becomes  an  inward  benediction, 
and  lifts  the  soul  mightily  upward.    Still  more  so,  when  a 
man  regards  himself  as  a  necessary  member  of  this  union. 
The  feeling  of  our  dignity  and  our  power  grows  strong,  when 
we  say  to  ourselves : '  My  being  is  not  objectless  and  in  vain; 
I  am  a  necessary  link  in  the  great  chain,  which,  from  the 
fuU  development  of  consciousness  in  the  first  mau,  reaches 
forward  into  eternity.    All  the  great,  and  wise,  and  good 
among  mankind,  all  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
whose  names  I  read  in  the  world's  history,  and  the  still 
greater  number  of  those  whose  good  deeds  have  outlived 
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their  names, — all  those  have  laboured  for  me.  I  have 
entered  into  their  harvest.  I  v^ralk  the  green  earth  which 
they  inhabited.  I  tread  in  their  footsteps,  from  which 
blessings  grow.  I  can  undertake  the  sublime  task  which 
they  once  undertook,  the  task  of  making  our  common 
"brotherhood  wiser  and  happier.  I  can  build  forward, 
where  they  were  forced  to  leave  off;  And  bring  nearer  to 
perfection  the  great  edifice  which  they  left  uncompleted. 
And  at  length  I,  too,  must  leave  it,  and  go  hence.  Oh,  this 
is  the  sublimest  thought  of  all!  I  can  never  finish  the 
noble  task ;  therefore,  so  sure  as  this  task  is  my  destiny, 
I  can  never  cease  to  work,  and  consequently  never  cease 
to  be.  What  men  call  death  cannot  break  off  this  task, 
which  is  never-ending;  consequently  no  period  is  set  to 
my  being,  and  I  am  eternal.  I  lift  my  head  boldly  to  the 
threatening  mountain-peaks,  and  to  the  roaring  cataract, 
and  to  the  storm-clouds  swimming  in  the  fire-sea  overhead, 
and  say — I  am  eternal,  and  defy  your  power!  Break, 
break  over  me !  and  thou  Earth,  and  thou  Heaven,  mingle 
in  the  wild  tumult !  and  ye  Elements,  foam  and  rage,  and 
destroy  this  atom  of  dust — this  body,  which  I  call  mine ! 
My  will  alone,  with  its  fixed  purpose,  shall  hover  brave 
and  triumphant  over  the  ruins  of  the  universe ;  for  I 
have  comprehended  my  destiny;  and  it  is  more  durable 
than  ye!  It  is  eternal;  and  I,  who  recognise  it,  I  like- 
wise am  eternal ! '  Tell  me,  my  friend,  have  you  no  faith 
in  this?" 

"  I  have,"  answered  flemming ;  and  there  was  another 
pause.    He  then  said  :— 

"  I  have  listened  to  you  patiently  and  without  interrup- 
tion. Now  listen  to  me.  You  complain  of  the  scepticism 
of  the  age.  This  is  one  form  in  which  the  philosophic 
spirit  of  the  age  presents  itself.     Let  me  tell  you,  that 
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another  form  which  it  assumes  is  that  of  poetic  reverie. 
Plato  of  old  had  dreams  like  these;  and  the  Mystics  of 
the  Middle  Ages ;    and  still  their  disciples  walk  in  the 
cloud-land    and    dream-land    of  this  poetic   philosophy. 
Pleasant  and  cool  upon  their  souls  lie  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  under  which  Plato  taught.     From  their  whispering 
leaves  comes  wafted,  across  the  noise  of  populous  centuries 
a  solemn  and  mysterious  sound,  which  to  them  is  the  voice 
of  the  Soul  of  the  World.    All  nature  has  hecome  spiritual- 
ised and  transfigured;  and,  wrapped  in  heautiful,  vague 
dreams  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  they  live  in  this  green 
world,  like  the  little  child  in  the  German  tale,  who  sits  by 
the  margin  of  a  woodland  lake,  and  hears  the  blue  heaven 
and  the  branches  overhead  dispute  with  tlieir  reflection  in 
the  water,  Which  is  the  reality  and  which  the  image.     I 
willingly  confess  that  such  daydreams  as  these  appeal 
strongly  to  my  imagination.    Visitants  and  attendants  are 
they  of  those  lofty  souls,  which,  soaring  ever  higher  and 
higher,  build  themselves  nests  under  the  very  eaves  of  the 
stars,  forgetful  that  they  cannot  live  on  air,  but  must 
descend  to  earth  for  food.    Yet  I  recognise  them  as  day- 
dreams only;  as  shadows,  not  substantial  things.    What 
I  mainly  dislike  in  the  New  Philosophy  is  the  cool  imperti- 
nence with  which  an  old  idea,  folded  in  a  new  garment, 
looks  you  in  the  face  and  pretends  not  to  know  you,  though 
you  have  been  familiar  friends  from  childhood.    I  remem- 
ber an  English  author,  who,  in  speaking  of  your  German 
philosophies,  says  very  wisely :   *  Often,  a  proposition  of 
inscrutable  and  dread  aspect,  when  resolutely   grappled 
with,  and  torn  from  its  shady  den,  and  its  bristling  In- 
trenchments  of  uncouth  terminology,  and  dragged  forth 
into  the  open  light  of  day,  to  be  seen  by  the  natural  eye 
and  tried  by  merely  human  understanding,  proves  to  be 
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a  very  b armless  truth,  familiar  to  us  from  old,  sometimes 
so  familiar  as  to  be  a  truism.  Too  frequently  the  anxious 
novice  is  reminded  of  Dryden  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books; 
there  is  a  helmet  of  rusty  iron,  dark,  grim,  gigantic ;  and 
within  it,  at  the  farthest  corner,  is  a  head  no  bigger  than  a 
walnut.' — Can  you  believe  that  these  words  ever  came  from 
the  pen  of  Thomas  Garlyle  ?  He  has  himself  taken  up  the 
uncouth  terminology,  of  late ;  and  many  pure,  simple  minds 
are  much  offended  at  it  They  seem  to  take  it  as  a  personal 
insult.  They  are  angry,  and  deny  the  just  meed  of  praise. 
It  is,  however,  hardly  worth  while  to  lose  our  presence  of 
mind.  Let  us  rather  profit  as  we  may,  even  from  this 
spectacle,  and  recognise  the  monarch  in  his  masquerade. 
For,  hooded  and  wrapped  about  with  that  strange  and 
antique  garb,  there  walks  a  kingly,  a  most  royal  soul,  evMi 
as  the  Emperor  Charles  walked  amid  solemn  cloisters  under 
a  monk's  cowl, — a  monarch  still  in  soul.  Such  things  are 
not  new  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Ever  and  anon  they 
sweep  over  the  earth,  and  blow  themselves  out  soon ;  and 
then  there  is  quiet  for  a  season,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
Truth  seems  more  serene.  Why  would  you  preach  to  the 
wind?  Why  reason  with  thunder -showers?  Better  sit 
quiet,  and  see  them  pass  over  like  a  pageant,  cloudy, 
superb,  and  vast." 

The  Professor  smiled  self-complacently,  but  said  not  a 
word.    Flemming  continued : — 

**  I  will  add  no  more  than  this :  there  are  many 
speculations  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion,  which, 
though  pleasant  to  walk  in,  and  lying  under  the  shadow 
of  great  names,  yet  lead  to  no  important  result.  They 
resemble  rather  those  roads  in  the  Western  forests  of 
my  native  land,  which,  though  broad  and  pleasant  at 
first,  and  lying  beneath  the  shadow  of  great  branches, 
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finally    dveindle   to    a    squirrel   track,    and    run    up    a 
tree ! " 

The  Professor  hardly  knew  whether  he  should  laugh  or 
be  ofifended  at  this  sally;  and,  laying  his  hand  upon 
riemming's  arm,  he  said  seriously : — 

"  Believe  me,  my  young  friend,  the  time  will  come  when 
you  will  think  more  wisely  on  these  things.  And  with  you, 
I  trust,  that  time  will  soon  come;  since  it  moves  more 
speedily  with  some  than  with  others.  For  what  is  Time  ? 
The  shadow  on  the  dial — the  striking  of  the  clock — the 
ninning  of  the  sand—day  and  night — summer  and  winter 
—months,  years,  centuries; — these  are  but  arbitrary  and 
outward  signs — the  measure  of  Time,  not  Time  itself. 
Time  is  the  Life  of  the  Soul.  If  not  this,  then  tell  me, 
what  is  Time?" 

The  high  and  animated  tone  of  voice  in  which  the 
Professor  uttered  these  words  aroused  the  Baron  from  hiB 
sleep ;  and,  not  distinctly  comprehending  what  was  said, 
but  thinking  the  Professor  asked  what  time  it  was,  he 
innocently  exclaimed : — 

"  I  should  think  it  must  be  near  midnight !  *' 

This  somewhat  disconcerted  the  Professor,  who  took  his 
leave  soon  afterward.  When  he  was  gone,  the  Baron 
said : — 

"  Excuse  me  for  treating  your  guest  so  cavalierly.  His 
philosophy  annoyed  me  not  a  little ;  and  I  took  refuge  in 
sleep.  One  would  think,  to  judge  by  the  language  of  this 
sect,  that  they  alone  saw  any  beauty  in  Nature ;  and,  when 
I  hear  one  of  them  discourse,  I  am  instantly  reminded  of 
Goethe's  Baccalaureus,  when  he  exclaims :  '  The  world  was 
not,  before  I  created  it ;  I  brought  the  sun  up  out  of  the 
sea ;  with  me  began  the  changeful  course  of  the  moon ;  the 
day  decked  itself  on  my  account ;  the  earth  grew  green  and 
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blossomed  to  meet  me ;  at  my  Dod»  in  that  first  night,  the 
pomp  of  all  the  stars  developed  itself;  who  but  I  set  you 
iree  from  all  the  bonds  of  Fbilister-like,  contracting 
thoughts?  I,  however,  emancipated  as  my  mind  assures 
me  I  am,  gladly  pursue  my  inward  light,  advance  boldly  in 
a  transport  peculiarly  my  own,  the  bright  before  me,  and 
the  dark  behind!* — Do  you  not  see  a  resemblance?  Oh, 
they  might  be  modest  enough  to  confess,  that  one  strag- 
gling ray  of  light  may,  by  some  accident,  reach  the  blind 
eyes  of  even  us  poor,  benighted  heathens  !** 

"  Alas  I  how  little  veneration  we  have ! "  said  Flemming. 
"  I  could  not  help  closing  the  discussion  with  a  jest.  An 
ill-timed  levity  often  takes  me  by  surprise.  On  all  such 
occasions,  I  think  of  a  scene  at  the  University,  where,  in 
the  midst  of  &  grave  discussion  on  the  possibility  of  Ab- 
solute Motion,  a  scholar  said  he  had  seen  a  rock  split  open, 
from  which  sprang  a  toad,  who  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  and  consequently 
his  motion  must  have  been  absolute.  The  learned  Pro- 
fessor, who  presided  on  that  occasion,  was  hardly  more 
startled  and  astonished  than  was  our  learned  Professor  five 
minutes  ago.  But  come ;  wind  up  your  watch,  and  let  us 
go  to  bed." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  Baron,  "  did  you  mind  what  a 
curious  head  he  has?    There  are  two  crowns  upon  it." 

"  That  is  a  sign,"  replied  Flemming,  "  that  he  will  eat 
his  bread  in  two  kingdoms." 

"  I  think  the  poor  man  would  be  very  thankful,"  said  the 
Baron,  with  a  smile,  "  if  he  were  always  sure  of  eating  it 
in  one.  He  is  what  the  Transcendentalists  call  a  God- 
intoxicated  man;  and  I  advise  him,  as  Santeul  advised 
BosBuet,  to  go  to  Patmos  and  write  a  new  Apocalypse." 
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CHAPTEB  VTI. 

HILL-WHEELS   AND   OTHER  WHEELS. 

A  FEW  days  after  this,  the  Baron  received  letters  from  his 
sister,  telling  him  that  her  physicians  had  prescibed  a  few 
weeks  at  the  Baths  of  Ems,  and  urging  him  to  meet  her 
there  before  the  fashionable  season. 

"  Come,"  said  he  to  Flemming ;  **  make  this  short  journey 
with  me.  We  will  pass  a  few  pleasant  days  at  Ems,  and 
Tisit  the  other  watering-places  of  Nassau.  It  will  drive 
uway  the  tnelancholy  day»dreams  that  haunt  you.  Perhaps 
some  future  bride  is  even  now  waiting  for  you,  with  dim 
presentiments  and  undefined  longings,  at  the  Serpent's 
Bath/' 

"Or  gome  widow  of  Ems,  with  a  cork-leg!"  said  Flem- 
ming, smiling;  and  then  added,  in  a  tone  of  voice  half 
jest,  half  earnest,  *'  Certainly ;  let  us  go  in  pursuit  of 
her : — 

*Whoe*er8hebe, 
That  not  impossible  she, 
That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me ; 

.    *  Where'er  she  lie, 

Hidden  from  mortal  eye, 
In  shady  leaves  of  destiny.* " 

They  started  in  the  afternoon  for  Frankfort,  pursuing 
their  way  slowly  along  the  lovely  Bergstrasse,  famed 
throughout  Germany  for  its  beauty.  They  passed  the 
ruined  house  where  Martin  Luther  lay  concealed  after  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  and  through  the  village  of  Handschuh- 
sheim,  as  old  aa  the  days  of  King  Pepin  the  Short — a 
hamlet,  lying  under  the  hills,  half-buried  in  blossoms  and 
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green  leaves.  Close  on  the  right  rose  the  mountains  of 
the  mysterious  Odenwald ;  and  on  the  left  lay  the  Neckar, 
like  a  steel  how  in  the  meadow.  Farther  westward,  a  thin» 
smoky  Yat)our  hetrayed  the  course  of  the  Bhine;  heyond 
which,  like  a  trouhled  sea,  raH  the  hlue,  hillowy,  Alsatian 
hills.  Song  of  hirds,  and  sound  of  evening  hells,  and 
fragrance  of  sweet  hlossoms  filled  the  air ;  and  silent  and 
Blow  sank  the  hroad  red  sun,  half  hidden  amid  folding 
clouds. 

"  We  shall  not  pass  the  night  at  Weinheim/*  said  the 
Baron  to  the  postilion,  who  had  dismounted  to  walk  up  the 
hill  leading  to  the  town.  "  You  may  drive  to  the  mill  in 
the  valley  of  Birkenau." 

The  postilion  seized  one  of  his  fat  horses  hy  the  tail,  and 
swung  himself  up  to  his  seat  again.  They  rattled  over 
the  paved  streets  of  Weinheim,  and  took  no  heed  of  the 
host  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  who  stood  so  invitingly  at  tlie 
door  of  his  own  inn;  and  the  ruins  of  Burg  Windeck, 
ahove  there,  on  its  mountain  throne,  frowned  at  them  for 
hurrying  hy,  without  staying  to  do  him  homage. 

"  The  old  ruin  looks  well  from  the  valley,"  said  the  Baron; 
"hut  let  us  he  ware  of  climhing  that  steep  hilL  Most  tra- 
vellers are  like  children ;  they  must  needs  touch  whatever 
they  hehold.  They  climh  up  to  every  old  hroken  tooth  of 
a  castle  which  they  find  on  their  way,  get  a  toilsome 
ascent  and  hot  sunshine  for  their  pains,  and  come  down 
wearied  and  disappointed.    I  trust  we  are  wiser." 

They  crossed  the  hridge,  and  turned  up  the  stream, 
passing  under  an  arch  of  stone,  which  serves  as  a  gateway 
to  this  enchanted  valley  of  Biikenau.  A  cool  and  lovely 
valley,  shut  in  hy  high  hills;  shaded  hy  alder-trees  and 
tall  poplars,  under  which  rushes  the  Weohsnitz,  a  noisy 
mountain-hrook,  that  ever  and  anon  puts  its  hroad  shoulder 
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to  the  wheel  ot  a  mill,  and  shows  that  it  can  labour  as 
well  as  laugh.  At  one  of  these  mills  they  stopped  for  the 
night 

A  mill  forms  as  characteristic  a  feature  in  the  romantic 
German  landscape  as  in  the  romantic  German  tale.  It  is 
not  only  a  mill,  but  likewise  an  alehouse  and  rural  inn ; 
80  that  the  associations  it  suggests  are  not  of  labour  only, 
but  also  of  pleasure.  It  stands  in  the  narrow  defile,  with 
its  picturesque  thatched  roof;  thither  throng  the  peasants, 
of  a  holiday;  and  there  are  rustic  dances  under  the  trees. 

In  the  twilight  of  the  fast-approacbing  summer  night,  the 
Baron  and  Flemming  walked  forth  along  the  borders  of  the 
stream.  As  they  heard  it  rushing  and  gushing  among  the 
stones  and  tangled  roots,  and  the  great  wheel  turning  in 
the  current,  with  its  never-ceasing  plash !  plash  !  it  brought 
to  their  minds  that  exquisite,  simple  song  of  Goethe,  the 
Touth  and  the  Mill-brook.  It  was  for  the  moment  a  nymph, 
which  sang  to  them  in  the  voice  of  the  waters. 

"  I  am  persuaded,"  said  Flemming,  "  that,  in  order  fully 
to  understand  and  feel  the  popular  poetry  of  Germany,  one 
must  be  familiar  with  the  German  landscape.  Many  sweet 
little  poems  are  the  outbreaks  of  momentary  feelings; — 
words,  to  which  the  song  of  birds,  the  rustling  of  leaves, 
and  the  gurgle  of  cool  waters  form  the  appropriate  music. 
Or  perhaps  I  should  say  they  are  words  which  man  has 
composed  to  the  music  of  nature.  Can  you  not,  even  now, 
hear  this  brooklet  telling  you  how  it  is  on  its  way  to  the 
mill,  where  at  daybreak  the  miller's  daughter  opens  her 
window,  and  comes  down  to  bathe  her  face  in  its  stream, 
and  her  bosom  is  so  full  and  white,  that  it  kindles  the  glow 
of  love  in  the  cool  waters?" 

"  A  most  delightful  ballad,  truly,"  said  the  Baron ;  "  but, 
like  many  others  of  our  little  songs,  it  requires  a  poet  to 
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feel  and  understand  it.  Sing  them  in  the  valley  and  wood- 
land shadows,  and  under  the  leafy  roofs  of  garden  walks, 
and  at  night,  and  alone,  as  they  were  written.  Sing  them 
not  in  the  loud  world, — for  the  loud  world  laughs  such 
things  to  scorn.  It  is  Milller  who  says,  in  that  little  song, 
where  the  maiden  hids  the  moon  good  evening  :— 

*  This  song  was  made  to  be  sung  at  night, 
And  he  who  reads  it  in  broad  daylight 
Will  never  read  the  mystery  right ; 
And  yet  it  is  childlike  easy !  * 

He  has  written  a  great  many  pretty  songs,  in  which  the 
momentary,  indefinite  longings  and  impulses  of  the  soul 
of  man  find  an  expression.  He  calls  them  the  Songs  of  a 
Wandering  Horn-player.  There  is  one  among  them  much 
to  our  present  purpose.  He  expresses  in  it  the  feeling 
of  unrest  and  desire  of  motion,  which  the  sight  and  sound 
of  running  waters  often  produce  in  us.  It  is  entitled, 
•  Whither?*  and  is  worth  repeating  to  you. 

'  I  heard  a  brooklet  gashing 

From  its  rocky  fountain  near, 
Down  into  the  valley  rushing, 

So  fresh  and  wondrous  dear. 

*  I  know  not  what  came  o*er  me, 

Kor  who  the  counsel  gave ; 
But  I  must  hasten  downward, 
All  with  my  pilgrhn-stave. 

*  Downward,  and  ever  farther. 

And  ever  the  brook  beside ; 
And  ever  fresher  murmured, 
And  ever  clearer,  th^tide. 

Is  this  the  way  I  was  going? 

Whither,  0  brooklet  ?  say  I 
Thou  hast,  with  thy  soft  murmur, 

Murmured  my  senses  away. 
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*  What  do  I  say  of  a  marmar? 

That  can  no  murmur  be ; 
*Tis  the  water-nymphs,  that  are  singing 
Their  roundelays  under  me. 

*Let  them  sing,  my  friend,  let  them  murmoi^ 

And  wander  merrily  near ; 
The  wheels  of  a  mill  are  going 
4  In  every  brooklet  dear/  " 

"  There  you  have  the  poetic  reverie,"  said  Flemming,  *'  and 
the  dull  prose  commentary  and  explanation  in  matter  of 
fact.  The  song  is  pretty ;  and  was  probably  suggested  by 
some  such  scene  as  this  which  we  are  now  beholding. 
Doubtless,  all  your  old  national  traditions  sprang  up  in  the 
popular  mind  as  this  song  in  the  poet's." 

"  Your  opinion  is  certainly  correct,"  answered  the  Baron ; 
"  and  yet  all  this  play  of  poetic  fancy  does  not  prevent  me 
from  feeling  the  chill  night-air  and  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  mill,  and  see  what  our  landlady  has  for 
supper.    Did  you  observe  what  a  loud,  sharp  voice  she  has?" 

"People  always  have,  who  live  in  mills,  and  near 
waterfalls." 

On  the  following  morning,  they  emerged  imwillingly 
from  the  green,  dark  valley,  and  journeyed  along  the  level 
highway  to  Frankfort,  where,  in  the  evening,  they  heard 
the  glorious  Don  Giovanni  of  Mozart.  Of  all  operas,  this 
was  Flemming's  favourite.  What  rapturous  flights  of 
sound!  what  thrilling,  pathetic  chimes!  what  wild,  joyous 
revelry  of  passion  f  what  a  delirium  of  sense !  what  an 
expression  of  agony  and  woe ! — all  the  feelings  of  suffering 
and  rejoicing  humanity  sympathised  with  and  finding  a 
voice  in  those  tones.  Flemming  and  the  Baron  listened 
with  ever-increasing  delight. 

**  How  wonderful  this  is ! "  exclaimed  Flemming,  trans- 
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ported  bj  bis  feelings.  "  How  tbe  chorus  swells  and  dies, 
like  the  wind  of  summer !  How  those  passages  of  myste- 
rious import  seem  to  ware  to  and  fro,  like  the  swaying 
branches  of  trees  >  from  which  anon  some  solitary  sweet 
Yoice  darts  off  like  a  bird,  and  floats  away  and  rey^s  in 
the  bright,  warm  sunshine !  And  then  mark !  how,  amid 
the  choinis  of  a  hundred  voices  and  a  hundred  instruments 
-^of  flutes,  and  drums,  and  trumpets — this  universal  shout 
and  whirlwind  of  the  rexed  air,  you  can  so  clearly  distin- 
guish the  melancholy  vibration  of  a  single  string,  touched 
by  the  flnger, — a  mournful,  sobbing  sound !  Ah,  this  is 
indeed  human  life!  where,  in  the  rushing,  noisy  crowd, 
and  amid  sounds  of  gladness,  and  a  thousand  mingling 
emotions,  distinctly  audible  to  the  ear  of  thought,  are  the 
pulsations  of  some  melancholy  string  of  the  heart,  touched 
by  an  invisible  hand." 

Then  came,  in  the  midst  of  these  excited  feelings,  the 
ballet,  drawing  its  magic  net  about  the  soul.  And  soon, 
from  the  tangled  yet  harmonious  mazes  of  the  dance,  came 
forth  a  sylph-like  form,  her  scarf  floating  behind  her,  as  if 
she  were  fanning  the  air  with  gauze-like  wings.  Noiseless 
as  a  feather  or  a  snow-flake  falls,  did  her  feet  touch  the 
earth.  She  seemed  to  float  in  tbe  air,  and  the  floor  to 
bend  and  wave  under  her,  as  a  branch,  when  a  bird  alights 
upon  it  and  takes  wing  again.  Loud  and  rapturous  ap- 
plause followed  each  wonderful  step,  each  voluptuous  move- 
ment; and  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  burning  eye,  and 
bosom  panting  to  be  free,  stood  the  gracefully  majestic 
figure  for  a  moment  still,  and  then  the  winged  feet  of  the 
swift  dancing-girls  glanced  round  her,  and  she  was  lost 
again  in  the  throng. 

"How  truly  exquisite  this  is!"  exclaimed  the  Baron, 
after  joining  loudly  in  the  applause. 
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"What  a  noble  figure!  What  grace!  what  attitudes! 
How  much  soul  in  every  motion !  how  much  expression  ia 
every  gesture !  I  assure  you,  it  produces  upon  me  the  same 
effect  as  a  beautiful  poem.  It  is  a  poem.  Every  step  is  a 
word ;  and  the  whole  together  a  poem  !** 

The  Baron  and  Flemming  were  delighted  with  the  scene ; 
and  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  amused  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  an  old  prude  in  the  next  box,  who  seemed  to 
look  upon  the  whole  magic  show  with  such  feelings  as 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  experienced,  when  she  looked  f^om 
her  window  and  saw  ^iag  David  dancing  and  leaping  with 
his  scanty  garments. 

"After  all,"  said  Flemming,  "  the  old  French  priest  was 
not  so  far  out  of  the  way,  when  he  said,  in  his  coarse 
dialect, '  The  dance  is  the  DeviVs  procession ;  and  paint 
and  ornaments,  the  whetting  of  the  Devil's  sword;,  and  the 
ring  that  is  made  in  dancing,  the  Devil's  grindstone,  where- 
on he  sharpens  his  sword ;  and  finally,  a  ballet  is  the  pomp 
and  mass  of  the  Devil,  and  whosoever  entereth  therein 
entereth  into  his  pomp  and  mass;  for  the  woman  who 
singeth  is  the  prioress  of  the  Devil,  and  they  that  answer 
are  clerks,  and  they  that  look  on  are  parishioners,  and  the 
cymbals  and  flutes  are  the  bells,  and  the  musicians  that 
play  are  the  ministers  of  the  Devil.*  ** 

"  No  doubt,  this  good  lady  near  us  thinks  so  likewise," 
answered  the  Baron,  laughing;  "but  she  likes  it,  for  all 
that." 

When  the  play  was  over,  the  Baron  begged  Flemming  to 
sit  still  till  the  crowd  had  gone. 

"  I  have  a  strange  fancy,"  said  he,  "  whenever  I  come  to 
the  theatre,  to  see  the  end  of  all  things.  When  the  crowd 
is  gone,  and  the  curtain  raised  again  to  air  the  house,  and 
the  lamps  are  all  out,  save  here  and  there  one  behind  the 
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sceoes,  the  contrast  with  what  has  gone  before  is  most 
impressive.  Everything  wears  a  dream-like  aspect.  The 
empty  boxes  and  stalls,  the  silence,  the  smoky  twilight, 
and  the  magic  scene  dismantled,  produce  in  me  a  strange, 
mysterious  feeling.  It  is  like  a  dim  reflection  of  a  theatre 
in  water  or  in  a  dusty  mirror,  and  reminds  me  of  some  of 
Hoffmann's  wild  tales.  It  is  a  practical  moral  lesson,  a 
commentary  on  the  play,  and  makes  the  show  complete." 

It  was  truly  as  he  said;  only  tenfold  more  desolate, 
solemn,  and  impressive ;  and  produced  upon  the  mind  the 
effect  we  experience  when  slumber  is  suddenly  broken,  and 
dreams  and  realities  mingle,  and  we  know  not  yet  whether 
we  sleep  or  wake.  As  they  at  length  passed  out  through 
the  dimly  lighted  passage,  they  heard  a  vulgar-looking 
fellow,  with  a  sensual  face  and  shaggy  whiskers,  say  to 
some  persons  who  were  standing  near  him,  and  seemed  to 
be  hangers-on  of  the  playhouse  :-— 

"  I  shall  run  her  six  nights  at  Munich,  and  then  take  her 
on  to  Vienna." 

Flemming  thought  he  was  speaking  of  some  favourite 
horse.  He  was  speaking  of  his  beautiful  wife,  the  ballet- 
dancer* 


-,  CHAPTER  Vni. 

f  GOETHE. 

f 

I 

What  most  interested  our  travellers  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Frankfort  was  neither  the  opera  nor  the  Ariadne  of  Dan- 
neckcr,  but  the  house  in  which  Goethe  was  born,  and  the 
scenes  he  frequented  in  his  childhood  and  remembered  in 
his  old  age.  Such,  for  exam^ple,  are  the  walks  around  the 
,  city,  outside  the  moat ;  the  bridge  over  the  Maine,  with  the 
golden  cock  on  the  cross,  which  the  poet  beheld  and  mar- 
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yelled  at  when  a  boy ;  the  cloister  of  the  Barefooted  Friars, 
through  which  he  etole  with  mysterious  awe  to  eit  by  the 
oilcloth-covered  table  of  old  Rector  Albrecht;  and  the 
garden  in  which  his  grandfather  walked  up  and  down 
among  fruit-trees  and  rose-bushes,  in  long  morning-gown, 
black  velvet  exp,  and  the  antique  leather  gloves,  which  he 
annually  received  as  Mayor  on  Pipers-Doomsday,  repre- 
senting a  kind  of  middle  personage  between  Alcinous  and 
Laertes.  Thus,  O  Genius!  are  thy  foot-prints  hallowed; 
and  the  star  shines  for  ever  over  the  place  of  thy  nativity. 

"Your  English  critics  may  rail  as  they  list,"  said  the 
Baron,  whiie  he  and  Flemming  were  returning  from  a  stroll 
in  the  leafy  gardens  outside  the  moat;  "but,  after  all, 
Goethe  was  a  magnificent  old  feUow.  Only  think  of  his 
life ;  his  youth  of  passion,  alternately  aspiring  and  despond- 
ing, stormy,  impetuous,  headlong ; — his  romantic  manhood, 
in  which  passion  assumes  the  form  of  strength ;  assiduous, 
careful,  toiling,  without  haste,  without  rest; — and  his 
sublime  old  age, — the  age  of  serene  and  classie  repose, 
where  he  stands  like  Atlas,  as  Glaudian  has  painted  him 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Giants,  holding  the  world  aloft  upon 
his  head,  the  ocean-streams  hard  frozen  in  his  hoary  locks." 

"  A  good  illustration  of  what  the  world  calls  his  indif- 
ferentism.*" 

"And  do  you  know  I  rather  like  this  indifferentism ? 
Did  you  never  have  the  misfortune  to  live  in  a  community, 
where  a  difficulty  in  the  parish  seemed  to  announce  the 
end  of  the  world  ?  or  to  know  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  in  the  veiy  *  storm  and  pressure  period '  of  his 
indiscreet  enthusiasm  ?  If  you  have,  I  think  you  will  see 
something  beautiful  in  the  calm  and  dignified  attitude 
which  the  old  philosopher  assumes." 

"  it  is  a  pity  that  his  admirers  had  not  a  little  of  this 
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philosophic  coolness.  It  amuses  me  to  read  the  yarious 
epithets  which  they  apply  to  him : — The  Dear,  dear  Man ! 
The  Life-enjoying  Man !  The  All-sided  One !  The  Repre- 
sentatiye  of  Poetry  upon  Earth!  The  Many-sided  Master- 
Mind  of  Germany!  His  enemies  rush  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  hm:!  at  him  the  fierce  names  of  Old  Humbug  I 
and  Old  Heathen !  which  hit  like  pistol-bullets." 

*'  I  confess,  he  Was  no  saint.'* 

"  No ;  his  philosophy  is  the  old  ethnic  philosophy.  You 
will  find  it  all  in  a  convenient  and  concentrated  portable 
form  in  Horace's  beautiful  Ode  to  Thaliarcus.  What  I 
most  object  to  in  the  old  gentleman  is  his  sensuality." 

**  Oh,  nonsense !  Nothing  can  be  purer  than  the  Iphi- 
genia;  it  is  as  cold  and  passionless  as  a  marble  statue.** 

"  Very  true ;  but  you  cannot  say  the  same  of  some  of  the 
Boman  Elegies,  and  of  that  monstrous  book,  the  Elective 
Affinities." 

"  Afa,  my  friend,  Goethe  is  an  artist,  and  looks  upon  all 
things  as  objects  of  art  merely.  Why  should  he  not  be 
allowed  to  copy  in  words  what  painters  and  sculptors  copy 
in  colours  and  in  marble  ?" 

"  The  artist  shows  his  character  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
ject. Goethe  never  sculptured  an  Apollo,  nor  painted  a 
Madonna.  He  gives  us  only  sinful  Magdalens  and  rampant 
faims.    He  does  not  so  much  idealise  as  realise." 

"  He  only  copies  nature." 

"So  did  the  artists  who  made  the  bronze  lamps  of 
Pompeii.  Would  you  hang  one  of  those  in  your  hall? 
To  say  that  a  man  is  an  artist  and  copies  nature  is  not 
enongh.  There  are  two  great  schools  of  art ;  the  imitative 
and  the  imaginative.  The  latter  is  the  most  noble,  and  the 
most  enduring ;  and  Goethe  belonged  rather  to  the  former. 
Have  you  read  Menzel's  attack  upon  him  ?  " 
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"  It  is  truly  ferocious.  The  Silesian  hews  into  him 
lustily.    I  hope  you  do  not  take  sides  with  him." 

"  By  no  means.  He  goes  too  far.  He  hlames  the  poet 
for  not  heing  a  politician.  He  might  as  well  hlame  him. 
for  not  heing  a  missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  Eckermann  ?" 

"  I  think  he  is  a  kind  of  German  Boswell.  Goethe  knew 
he  was  drawing  his  portrait,  and  sat  for  it  accordingly.  He 
works  very  hard  to  make  a  Saint  Peter  out  of  an  old  Jupiter, 
as  the  Catholics  did  at  Eome." 

"  Well,  call  him  Old  Humbug,  or  Old  Heathen,  or  what 
you  please;  I  maintain,  that,  with  all  his  errors  and  short- 
comings, he  was  a  glorious  specimen  of  a  man." 

"  He  certainly  wasl  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  he 
was  in  some  points  like  Ben  Franklin, — a  kind  of  rhymed 
Ben  Franklin?  The  practical  tendency  of  his  mind  was 
the  same ;  his  love  of  science  was  the  same ;  his  benignant, 
philosophic  spirit  was  the  same;  and  a  vast  number  of  his 
little  poetic  maxims  and  soothsayings  seem  nothing  more 
than  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Poor  Bichard,  versified." 

"What  most  offends  me  is,  that  now  every  German  jack- 
ass must  have  a  kick  at  the  dead  lion." 

**  And  every  one  who  passes  through  Weimar  must  throw 
a  book  upon  his  grave,  as  travellers  did  of  old  a  stone  upon 
the  grave  of  Manfredi,  at  Benevento.  But,  of  all  that  has 
been  said  or  suug,  what  most  pleases  me  is  Heine's  Apolo- 
getic, if  I  may  so  call  it ;  in  which  he  says,  that  the  minor 
poets,  who  flourished  under  the  imperial  reign  of  Goethe, 
*  resemble  a  young  forest,  where  the  trees  first  show  their 
own  magnitude  after  the  oak  of  a  hundred  years,  whose 
branches  had  towered  above  and  overshadowed  them,  has 
fallen.  There  was  not  wanting  an  opposition  that  strove 
against  Goethe,  this   majestic  tree.     Men  of  the  most 
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warring  opitiions  united  themselves  for  the  contest.  The 
adherents  of  the  old  faith,  the  orthodox,  were  vexed  that  in 
the  trunk  of  the  vast  tree  no  niche  with  its  holy  image  was 
to  he  found ;  nay,  that  even  the  naked  Dryads  of  paganism 
were  permitted  to  play  their  witchery  there ;  and  gladly, 
with  consecrated  axe,  would  they  have  imitated  the  holy 
Boniface,  and  levelled  the  enchanted  oak  to  the  ground. 
The  followers  of  the  new  faith,  the  apostles  of  Liheralism, 
were  vexed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  tree  could  not  serve 
ajs  a  Liberty  Tree,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  a  barricade.  In  fact, 
the  tree  was  too  high;  no  one  could  plant  the  red  cap 
upon  its  summit)  or  dance  the  Carmagnole  beneath  its 
branches.  The  multitude,  however,  venerated  this  tree  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  reared  itself  with  such  independent 
grandeur,  and  so  graciously  filled  the  world  with  its  odour, 
while  its  branches,  streaming  magnificently  toward  hea- 
ven, made  it  appear  as  if  the  stars  were  only  the  golden 
fruit  of  its  wondrous  limbs/  Do  you  not  think  that 
beautiful?" 

"  Tes,  very  beautiful.  Ad d  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  can 
find  something  to  admire  in  my  favourite  author,  notwith- 
standing his  frailties ;  or,  to  use  an  old  German  saying,  that 
you  can  drive  the  hens  out  of  the  garden  without  trampling 
down  the  beds." 

'*  Here  is  the  old  gentleman  himself ! "  exclaimed 
Hemming. 

"Where?"  cried  the  Baron,  as  if  for  the  moment  he 
expected  to  see  the  living  figure  of  the  poet  walking  before 
them. 

"  Here  at  the  window — that  full-length  cast.  Excellent 
— is  it  not?  He  is  dressed,  as  usual,  in  his  long  yeUow 
nankeen  surtout,  with  a  white  cravat  crossed  in  front. 
What  a  magnificent  head !  and  what  a  posture !    He  stands 
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Jike  a  tower  of  strength.    And,  by  Heavens !  ho  was  nearly 
eighty  years  old  when  that  was  made/' 

"  How  do  you  know?"  ' 

'*  You  can  see  by  the  date  on  the  pedestal." 

**  You  are  right.  And  yet  how  erect  he  stands,  with  hia 
square  shoulders  braced  back,  and  his  hands  behind  him ! 
He  looks  as  if  he  were  standing  before  the  fire.  I  feel 
tempted  to  put  a  live  coal  into  his  hand,  it  lies  so  invitingly 
jb&Lf-open.  Gleim's  description  of  him,  soon  after  he  went 
to  Weimar,  is  very  different  jfrom  this.  Do  you  recollect  it?" 
,  *•  No,  I  do  not." 

**It  is  a  6toi7  which  good  old  father  Gleim  used  to  tell 
with  great  delight.  He  was  one  evening  reading  the  Got- 
tingen  Musen-Almanach  in  a  select  society  at  Weimar, 
when  a  young  man  oame  in,  dressed  in  a  short,  green 
shooting-jacket,  booted  and  spurred,  and  having  a  pair  of 
brilliant,  black,  Italian  eyes.  He,  in  turn,  offered  to  read ; 
but  finding,  probably,  the  poeti'y  of  the  Musen-Almanach 
of  that  year  rather  too  iDsipid  for  him,  he  soon  began  to 
improvise  the  wildeet  and  most  fantastic  poems  imaginable, 
and  in  all  possible  forms  and  measures,  pretending  all  the 
while  to  read  irom  the  book.  '  That  is  either  Goethe  or  the 
Devil,'  said  good  old  father  Gleim  to  Wieland,  who  sat  near 
him.  To  which  the  •  Great  I  of  Osmannstadt '  replied — *It 
is  both,  for  he  has  tho  Devil  in  him  to-night ;  and  at  su<ch 
times  he  is  like  a  wanton  colt,  that  flings  out  before  and 
beliind,  and  you  will  do  well  not  to  go  too  near  him !'" 

"Very  good!" 

"  And  now  that  noble  figure  is  but  mould.  Only  a  few 
months  ago,  those  majestic  eyes  looked  for  the  last  time  on 
the  light  of  a  pleasant  spring  morning.  Calm,  like  a  god, 
the  old  man  sat ;  and  with  a  smile  seemed  to  bid  farewell 
to  the  light  of  day,  on  which  he  had  gazed  for  more  than 
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eighty  years.  Books  were  near  him,  and  the  pen  which  had 
just  dropped,  as  it  were,  from  his  dying  fingers.  *  Open  the 
shutters,  and  let  in  more  light ! '  were  the  last  words  that 
came  from  those  lips.  Slowly  stretching  forth  his  hand,  he 
seemed  to  write  in  the  air ;  and,  as  it  sank  down  again  and 
was  motionless,  the  spirit  of  the  old  man  departed." 

"And  yet. the  world  goes  on.  It  is  straoge  how  soon, 
when- a  great  man  dies,  his  place  is  filled;  and  so  com- 
pletely, that  l^e  seems  no  longer  wanted.  But  let  us  step  in 
here.    I  wisll  to  buy  that  cast." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  DAYLIGHT  OF  THE  DWARFS,  AND  THE  FALLING  STAR. 

After  lingering  a  day  or  two  in  Frankfort,  the  two  friends 
struck  across  through  Hochheim  to  the  Rhine,  and  then 
up  among  the  hills  of  the  Rheingau  to  Scblangenbad,  where 
they  tarried  only  to  batiie  and  to  dine,  and  then  pursued 
their  way  to  Langenschwalbach.  The  town  lies  in  a  valley, 
with  gently  sloping  hills  aroxmd  it,  and  long  avenues  of 
poplars  leading  forth  into  the  fields.  One  interminable 
stveet  cuts  the  town  in  twain,  and  there  are  old  houses  with 
curious  faces  carved  upon  their  fronts,  and  dates  of  the 
olden  time. 

Our  travellers  soon  sallied  forth  from  their  hotel,  im- 
patient to  drink  the  strength-giving  waters  of  the  fountains. 
They  continued  their  walk  far  up  the  valley  undw  the 
poplars.  The  new  grain  was  waving  in  the  fields;  the 
birds  singing  in  the  trees  and  in  the  air ;  and  everything 
seemed  glad,  save  a  poor  old  man,  who  came  tottering  out 
of  the  woods,  with  a  heavy  buudle  of  sticks  on  his 
shoulders. 
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Beturning  upon  their  steps,  tbey  passed  down  the  valley 
and  through  the  long  street  to  the  tumble- down  old  Lutheran 
church.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  from  the  street  to  the 
green  terrace  or  platform  on  which  the  church  stands,  and 
which,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  church-yard,  or,  as  the 
Germans  more  devoutly  say,  God's-acre ;  where  generations 
are  scattered  like  seeds,  and  that  which  is  sown  in  coiTup- 
tion  shall  be  raised  hereafter  in  incorruption.  On  the  steps 
stood  an  old  man — a  very  old  man — holding  a  little  girl  by 
the  hand.  He  took  off  his  greasy  cap  as  they  passed,  and 
wished  them  good  day.  His  teeth  were  gone;  he  could 
hardly  articulate  a  syllable.  The  £aron  asked  him  how 
old  the  church  was.  He  gave  no  answer;  but  when  the 
question  was  repeated,  came  close  up  to  them,  and,  taking 
off  his  cap  again,  turned  his  ear  attentively,  and  said : — 

"  I  am  hard  of  hearing.** 

*'  Poor  old  man,"  said  flemming ;  *'  he  is  as  much  a  ruin 
as  the  church  we  are  entering.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
he,  too,  shall  be  sown  as  seed  in  this  God*s-acre ! " 

The  little  girl  ran  into  a  house  close  at  hand,  and  brought 
out  the  great  key.  The  church-door  swung  open,  and, 
descending  a  few  steps,  they  passed  through  a  low-roofed 
passage  into  the  church.  All  was  in  ruin.  The  grave- 
stones in  the  pavement  were  started  from  their  places;  the 
vaults  beneath  yawned;  the  roof  above  was  falling  piece- 
meal; there  were  rents  in  the  old  tower;  and  mysterious 
passages,  and  side  doors  with  crazy  flights  of  wooden  steps, 
leading  down  into  the  church-yard.  Amid  all  this  ruin, 
one  thing  only  stood  erect ;  it  was  a  statue  of  a  knight  in 
armour,  standing  in  a  niche  under  the  pulpit. 

"  Who  is  this? "  said  Flemming  to  the  old  sexton  ;  "who 
is  this,  that  stands  here  so  solemnly  in  marble,  and  seems 
to  be  keeping  guard  over  the  dead  men  below  ?  " 
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"I  do  hot  know,"  replied  the  old  man;  "but  I  have 
heard  my  grandfather  say  it  was  the  statue  of  a  great 
warrior/* 

"  There  is  history  for  you ! "  exclaimed  the  Baron. 
"  There  is  fame !  To  have  a  statue  of  marble,  and  yet 
have  your  name  forgotten  by  the  sexton  of  your  parish, 
who  can  remember  only  that  he  once  heard  his  grandfather 
say  that  you  were  a  great  warrior ! " 

Flemming  made  no  reply,  for  he  was  thinking  of  the 
days,  when,  from  that  old  pulpit,  some  bold  reformer  thun- 
dered down  the  first  tidings  of  a  new  doctrine,  and  the  roof 
echoed  with  the  grand  old  hymn  of  Martin  Luther. 

When  he  communicated  his  thoughts  to  the  Baron,  the 
only  answer  he  received  wfts:- 

"  After  all,  what  is  the  use  of  so  much  preaching?  Do 
you  think  the  fishes,  that  heard  the  sermon  of  St.  Anthony, 
were  any  better  than  those  who  did  not  ?  I  commend  to 
your  favourable  notice  the  fish-sermon  of  this  saint,  as 
recorded  by  Abraham  k  Bancta  Clara.  Tou  will  find  it  in 
your  favourite  "Wonder-Horn." 

Thus  passed  the  day  at  Langenschwalbach ;  and  the 
evening  at  the  AUee-Saal  was  quite  solitary  ;  for  as  yet  no 
company  had  ai-rived  to  fill  its  chambers,  or  sit  under  the 
trees  before  the  door.  The  next  morning  even  Flemming 
and  the  Baron  were  gone;  for  the  German's  heart  was 
beating  with  strong  desire  to  embrace  his  sister ;  and  the 
heart  of  his  friend  ca^ed  little  whither  he  went,  so  be  it  he 
were  not  too  much  alone. 

After  a  few  hours'  drive,  they  were  looking  down  from 
the  summit  of  a  hill  directly  upon  the  house-tops  of  Ems. 
There  it  lay,  deep  sunk  in  the  hollow  beneath  them,  as  if 
some  inhabitant  of  Sirius,  like  him  spoken  of  in  Voltaire's 
tale   of  Micromegas,  held  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
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High  and  peaked  rise  the  hills  that  throw  their  shadows 
into  this  romantic  yaUey,  and  at  their  hase  winds  the  river 
Lahn.  Our  travellers  drove  through  the  one  long  street 
composed  entirely  of  hotels  and  lodging-houses.  Sick 
people  looked  out  of  the  windows  as  they  passed.  Others 
were  walking  leisurely  up  apd  down,  heneath  the  few  de- 
capitated trees,  which  represent  a  puhlic  promenade ;  and  a 
boy,  with  a  blue  frock  and  crimson  cap,  was  driving  three 
donkeys  down  the  street  In  short,  they  w«re  in  a  fashion- 
able watering  -  piaoe ;  as  yet  sprinkled  only  by  a  few 
pattering  drops  of  the  summer  rain  of  strangers,  which 
generally  follows  the  first  hot  days. 

On  alighting  at  the  London  Hotel,  the  Baron  found — not 
his  sister,  but  only  a  letter  from  her,  saying  she  had 
changed  her  mind  and  gone  to  the  Baths  of  Franconia. 
This  was  a  disappointment,  which  &e  Baron  pocketed  with 
the  letter,  and  said  not  a  word  more  about  eitiber.  It 
waa  his  way-Ms  philosophy  in  smaU  things  and  great 
In  the  evening,  they  went  to  an  aesthetic  tea,  at  the 
house  of  the  Frau  Eranich,  the  wife  of  a  rich  banker  of 
Frankfort. 

'*I  must  tell  yon  about  this  Frau  Kranich,"  said  the 
Baron  to  Flemming,  on  the  way.  "  She  is  a  woman  of 
talent  and  beauty,  and  just  in  the  prime  of  life ;  but,  uur 
fortimately,  very  ambitious.  Her  mania  is,  to  make  a 
J&gure  in  the  fashionable  world ;  and  to  this  end  she  married 
a  rich  banker  of  Frankfort,  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  not 
to  say  her  grandfather,  hoping,  doubtless,  that  he  would 
soon  die ;  for,  if  ever  a  woman  wished  to  be  a  widow,  she 
is  that  woman.  But  the  old  fellow  is  tough  and  won't  die. 
Moreover,  he  is  deaf,  and  crabbed,  and  penurious,  and  half 
the  time  bedridden.  The  wife  is  a  model  of  virtue,  notwith- 
standing her  weakness.    She  nurses  the  old  gentleman  as 
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if  he  were  a  child.  And,  to  crown  all,  be  hates  society, 
and  wiU  not  hear  of  -his  wife's  receiving  or  going  into 
company." 

*'  How,  then,  can  she  give  soirees?"   asked  Flemming, 

"I  was  just  going  to  tell  you,"  continued  the  Baron. 
"  The  gay  lady  has  no  taste  for  long  evenings  with  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  l^ack  chamber, — for  being  thus  chained 
like  a  criminal  under  Mazentius,  face  to  face  with  a  dead 
body.    So  she  puts  him  to  bed  first,  and  — — " 

"  Gives  him  opium." 

•'  Yes,  I  dare  say ;  and  then  gives  herself  a  soiree,  with- 
out bis  knowing  anything  about  it.  This  course  of  decep- 
tion is  tinily  hateful  in  itself,  and  must  be  particularly  so 
to  her,  for  she  is  not  a  low  or  an  immoral  woman ;  but  one 
of  those,  who,  not  having  strength  enough  to  complete  the 
saciifice  they  have  had  strength  enough  to  commence,  are 
betrayed  into  a  life  of  duplicity  and  falsehood." 

They  had  now  reached  the  house,  and  were  u^ered  into 
a  room  gaily  lighted  and  filled  with  guests.  The  hostess 
came  forward  to  receive  them,  dressed  in  white,  and  sail- 
ing down  the  room  like  a  swan.  When  the  customary 
salutations  had  passed  and  Hemming  had  been  duly 
presented,  the  Baron  said,  not  without  a  certain  degree 
of  malice  :— 

**  And,  my  dear  Frau  Ejanich,  how  is  your  good  husband 
to-night?" 

This  question  was  about  as  discreet  as  a  cannon-ball. 
But  the  lady  replied,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  and  not 
in  the  least  disconcerted :— - 

**  The  same  as  ever,  my  dear  Baron.  It  is  astonishing 
how  he  holds  out.  But  let  us  not  talk  of  these  things  now. 
I  must  introduce  your  friend  to  his  countryman,  the  Grand 
Puke  of  Mississippi ;  alike  remarkable  for  his  wealth,  his 
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modesty,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  maDners.  He 
drives  only  six  horses.  Besides,  he  is  known  as  a  man  of 
learning  and  piety; — has  his  private  chapel,  and  private 
clergyman,  who  always  preaches  against  the  vanity  of 
worldly  riches.  He  has  also  a  private  secretary,  whose 
sole  duty  is  to  smoke  to  him,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  aroma 
of  Spanish  cigars,  without  the  trouble  of  smoking." 

"  Decidedly  a  man  of  genius ! " 

Here  Flemming  was  introduced  to  his  illustrious  country* 
man;  a  person  who  seemed  to  consist  chiefly  of  linen, 
such  a  display  did  he  make  of  collar,  bosom,  and  wrist- 
bands. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Flemming,  what  do  you  think  of  that  "Rom- 
bnlndt?"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  picture  on  the  wall. 
** Exquisite  picture!  The  grandeur  of  sentiment  and 
splendour  of  chiaroscuro  are  of  the  first  order.  Just  ob- 
serve the  liquidity  of  the  water,  and  the  silveriness  of  the 
clouds !  Great  power !  There  is  a  bravura  of  handling  in 
that  picture,  Sir,  which  it  requires  the  eye  of  the  connois- 
seur to  appreciate." 

"Yes,  a  most  undoubted— copy ! " 

And  here  their  conversation  ended ;  for  at  that  moment 
the  little  Moldavian  Prince  Jerkin  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  with  his  snuff-box  as  usual  in  his  hand,  and 
hurried  up  to  Flemming,  whom  he  had  known  in  Heidel- 
berg.  He  was  eager  to  let  every  one  know  that  he  spoke 
English,  and  in  his  haste  began  by  making  a  mistake. 

"Good  bye!  Good  bye!  Mr.  Flemming!"  said  he, 
instead  of  good  evening.  "  I  am  ravished  to  see  yon  in 
Ems.  Nice  place ; — all  that  there  is  of  most  nice.  I  drink 
my  water  and  am  good!  Do  you  not  think  the  Frau 
Kranich  has  a  very  beautiful  leather  ?** 

He  meant  skin.     Flemming  laughed  outright;   but  it 
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was  not  perceived  by  the  Prince,  because  at  that  moment 
be  was  pushed  aside,  in  the  rush  of  a  gallopade,  and  Flem* 
ming  beheld  his  face  no  more.  At  the  same  moment  the 
Baron  introduced  a  friend  of  his,  who  also  spoke  English, 
and  said : — 

"You  will  sup  with  me  to-night  I  have  some  Bhine 
wine,  which  will  be  a  seduction  to  you.** 

Soon  after  the  Baron  stood  with  an  impassioned,  romantic 
Ittdy  leaning  on  his  arm,  examining  a  copy  of  Itaphaers 
Fomarina. 

"  Ach !  J  wish  I  had  been  the  Fomarina,"  sighed  the 
impassioned,  romantic  lady. 

"  Then,  my  dear  Madam,'*  replied  the  Baron,  "  I  wish  I 
bad  been  BaphaeL'* 

And  so  likewise  said  to  himself  a  very  tall  man  with  fiery 
red  hair  and  fancy  whiskers,  who  was  waltzing  round  and 
round  in  one  spot,  and  in  a  most  extraordinary  waistcoat ; 
thus  representing  a  fiery  floating-light,  to  warn  men  of 
the  hidden  rocks  on  which  the  breath  of  vanity  drives 
them  shipwreck.  At  length,  his  partner,  tired  of  spin- 
ning, sank  upon  a  sofa,  like  a  child's  top,  when  it  reels 
and  falls. 

*'You  do  not  like  the  waltz?"  said  an  elderly  French 
gentleman,  remarking  the  expression  of  Flemming's  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  among  the  figurantes  of  the  opera.  But  I 
confess,  it  sometimes  makes  me  shudder  to  see  a  young 
rake  clasp  his  arms  round  the  waist  of  a  pure  and  innocent 
girl.  What  would  you  say,  were  you  to  see  him  sitting  on 
a  sofa  with  his  arms  round  your  wife  ?" 

"  Mere  prejudice  of  education,"  replied  the  French  gentle- 
man. "  I  know  that  situation.  I  have  read  all  about  it  in 
the  Bibliotheque  de  Bomans  Choisis ! " 
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And  merrily  went  the  dance ;  and  bright  eyes  and  flushed 
cheeks  were  not  wanting  among  the  dancers ; 

^     **  And  they  waxed  red,  and  waxed  warm, 
And  rested,  panting,  arm-in-arm ;" 

and  the  StrausB-waltzes  sounded  pleasantly  in  the  ears  of 
Flemming,  who,  though  he  never  danced,  yet,  like  Henry 
of  Ofterdingen,  in  the  romance  of  Novalis,  thought  to 
music.  The  wheeling  waltz  set  the  wheels  of  his  fancy 
going.  And  thus  the  moments  glided  on,  and  the  footsteps 
of  Time  were  not  heard  amid  the  sound  of  music  and 
voices. 

But  suddenly  this  scene  of  gaiety  was  interrupted.  The 
door  opened  wide ;  and  the  short  figure  of  a  gray-haired 
old  man  presented  itself,  with  a  flushed  countenance  and 
wild  eyes.  He  was  but  half-dressed,  and  in  his  hand  held 
a  silver  candlestick  without  a  light.  A  sheet  was  wound 
round  his  head,  like  a  turban;  and  he  tottered  forward  with 
a  vacant,  bewildered  look,  exclaiming  :— 

"  I  am  Mahomet,  the  king  of  the  Jews ! " 

At  the  same  moment  he  fell  in  a  swoon,  and  was  borne 
out  of  the  room  by  the  servants.  Flemming  looked  at  the 
lady  of  the  festival,  and  she  was  deadly  pale.  For  a 
moment,  all  was  confusion ;  and  the  dance  and  the  music 
stopped.  The  impression  produced  on  the  company  was 
at  once  ludicrous  and  awful.  They  tried  in  vain  to  rally. 
The  whole  society  was  like  a  dead  body,  from  which  the 
spirit  has  departed.  Ere  long,  the  guests  had  all  dispersed, 
and  left  the  lady  of  the  mansion  to  her  mournful,  expiring 
lamps,  and  still  more  mournful  reflections. 

"  Truly,"  said  Flemming  to  the  Baron,  as  they  wended 
their  way  homeward,  "  this  seems  not  like  reality ;  but  like 
one  of  the  sharp  contrasts  we  find  in  novels.    Who  shall 
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saj,  after  this,  that  there  is  not  more  romance  in  real  life 
than  we  find  written  in  books  ?" 

**  Not  more  romance,"  said  tiie  Baron,  **  but  a  different 
romance." 

A  still  more  tragic  scene  had  been  that  evening  enacted 
in  Heidelberg.  Just  as  the  sun  set,  two  female  figures 
walked  along  the  romantic  woodland  pathway,  leading  to 
fb»  AngeVs  Meadow,  a  little  green  opening  on  the  brow  of 
one  of  the  high  hills  which  see  themselves  in  the  Neckar 
and  hear  the  solemn  bells  of  Kloster-Neuburg.  The 
eveniug  shadows  were  falh'ng  broad  and  long;  and  the 
cuckoo  began  to  sing. 

*'  Ouckoo !  cuckoo ! "  said  the  eldest  of  the  two  figures, 
vepeating  an  old  German  popular  rhyme, — 

"*  Cuckoo !  cuckoo  I 
Tell  me  true, 
Tell  me  &ir  and  fine, 
How  long  must  I  unmarried  pine? ' " 

It  was  the  voice  of  an  evil  spirit,  that  spoke  in  the  person 
of  Madeleine;  and  the  pale  and  shrinking  figure,  that 
walked  by  her  side,  and  listened  to  those  words,  was  Emma 
of  Ilmenau.  A  young  man  joined  them,  where  the  path 
turns  into  the  thick  woodlands;  and  they  disappeared 
among  the  shadowy  branches.    It  was  the  Polish  Count 

The  fbfget-me-nots  looked  up  to  heaven  with  their  r^eek 
blue  eyes,  from  their  home  in  the  Angel's  Meadow.  Calmly 
stood  the  mountain  of  All-Saints,  in  its  majestic,  holy 
stillness ; — ^the  river  flowed  so  far  below,  that  the  murmur 
of  its  waters  was  not  heard ; — ^there  was  not  a  sigh  of  the 
evening  wind  among  the  leaves — not  a  sound  upon  the 
eaarth  nor  in  the  air; — and  yet  that  night  there  fell  a  star 
£rom  heaven ! 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE   PARTING. 

It  was  now  that  season  of  the  year,  which  an  old  English 
writer  calls  the  amiahle  month  of  June,  and  at  that  hour 
of  the  day,  when,  face  to  face,  the  rising  moon  beholds  the 
setting  sun.  As  yet  the  stars  were  few  in  heaven.  But, 
after  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  coolness  and  the  twilight 
descended  like  a  benediction  upon  the  earth,  by  all  those 
gentle  sounds  attended  which  are  the  meek  companions  of 
the  night. 

Flemming  and  the  Baron  had  passed  the  afternoon  at 
the  castle.  They  had  rambled  once  more  together,  and  for 
the  last  time,  over  the  magnificent  ruin.  On  the  morrow 
they  were  to  part,  perhaps  for  ever.  The  Baron  was  going 
to  Berlin,  to  join  his  sister ;  and  Flemming,  driven  forward 
by  the  restless  spirit  within  him,  longed  once  more  for  a 
change  of  scene,  and  was  to  start  for  the  Tyrol  and  Switzer- 
land. Alas !  he  never  said  to  the  passing  hour,  "  Stay,  for 
thou  art  fair ! "  but  reached  forward  into  the  dark  future, 
with  unsatisfied  longings  and  aimless  desires  that  were 
never  still. 

As  the  day  was  closing,  they  sat  down  on  the  terrace  of 
Elizabeth's  Garden.  The  sun  had  set  beyond  the  blue' 
Alsatian  hills;  and  on  the  valley  of  the  Bhine  fell  the 
purple  mist,  like  the  mantle  of  the  departing  prophet  irom 
his  fiery  chariot.  Over  the  castle  walls  and  the  trees  of  the 
garden  rose  the  large  moon ;  and  between  the  contending 
daylight  and  moonlight  there  were  as  yet  no  shadows.  But 
at  length  the  shadows  came, — transparent  and  faint  out- 
lines, that  deepened  into  form.    In  the  valley  below  only 
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the  riyer  gleamed,  like  steel ;  and  here  and  there  the  lamps 
were  lighted  in  the  town.  Solemnly  stood  the  leafy  linden- 
trees  in  the  garden  near  them,  their  trunks  in  darkness  and 
their  summits  hronzed  with  moonlight ;  and  in  his  niche 
in  the  great  round  tower,  overhung  with  ivy,  like  a  majestic 
phantom,  stood  the  gray  statue  of  Louis,  with  his  venera- 
hie  heard,  and  shirt  of  mail,  and  flowing  mantle ;  and  the 
mild,  majestic  countenance  looked  forth  into  the  silent 
night,  as  the  countenance  of  a  seer  who  reads  the  stars. 
At  intervals,  the  wind  of  the  summer  night  passed  through 
the  ruined  castle  and  the  trees,  and  they  sent  forth  a  sound 
as  if  Nature  were  sighing  in  her  dreams;  and  for  a  moment, 
overhead,  the  hroad  leaves  gently  clashed  together,  like 
hrazen  cymhals,  with  a  tinkling  sound ;  and  then  all  was 
still,  save  the  sweet,  passionate  .^ong  of  nightingales,  that 
nowhere  sing  more  sweetly  than  in  the  gardens  of  Heidel- 
berg Castle. 

The  hour,  the  scene,  and  the  near-approaching  separation 
of  the  two  young  friends  had  filled  their  hearts  with  a 
pleasant,  though  at  the  same  time  not  painless  excitement. 
They  had  been  conversing  about  the  magnificent  old  ruin, 
and  the  ages  in  which  it  had  been  built,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  time  and  war,  that  had  battered  down  its  walls, 
and  left  it  **  tenantless,  save  to  the  cranny ing  wind." 

"  How  sorrowful  and  sublime  is  the  face  of  that  statue 
yonder!"  said  Flemming.  "It  reminds  me  of  the  old 
Danish  hero  Beowulf;  for  *  careful,  sorrowing,  he  seeth 
in  his  son's  bower  the  wine-hall  deserted,  the  resort  of  the 
wind,  noiseless ;  the  knight  sleepeth ;  the  warrior  lieth  in 
darkness ;  there  is  no  noise  of  the  harp,  no  joy  in  the 
dwellings,  as  there  was  before.*  *' 

"Even  as  you  say,"  replied  the  Baron j  "but  it  often 
EBtonishes  me,  that,  coming  from  that  fresh  green  world  of 
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yours  beyond  the  sea,  you  should  feel  so  much  ixiterest  in 
these  old  things ;  nay,  at  times,  seem  so  to  hare  drunk  in 
their  spirit,  as  really  to  live  in  the  times  of  old.  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  see  what  charm  there  is  in  the  pale  and 
wrinkled  countenance  of  the  Fast,  so  to  entice  the  soul  of 
a  young  man.  It  seems  to  me  like  falling  in  love  with 
one's  grandmother.  Give  me  the  Present, — warm,  glowing, 
palpitating  with  life.  She  is  my  mistress;  and  the  Future 
stands  waiting  like  my  wife  that  is  to  be, — for  whom,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  care  very  little  just  now.  Indeed,  my 
friend,  I  wish  you  would  take  more  heed  of  this  philosophy 
of  mine,  and  not  waste  the  golden  hours  of  youth  in  vain 
regrets  for  the  past,  and  indefinite,  dim  longings  for  the 
future.    Youth  comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime." 

"  Therefore,"  said  Flemming,  "  let  us  so  enjoy  it  as  to  be 
still  young  when  we  are  old.  For  my  part,  I  grow  happier 
as  I  grow  older.  When  I  compare  my  sensations  and 
enjoyments  now  with  what  they  were  ten  years  ago,  the 
comparison  is  vastly  in  favour  of  the  present.  Much  of 
the  fever  and  fretfulness  of  life  is  over.  The  world  and  I 
look  each  other  more  calmly  in  the  face.  My  mind  is  more 
self-possessed.  It  has  done  me  good  to  be  somewhat 
parched  by  the  heat  and  drenched  by  the  rain  of  life.'* 

"  Now  you  speak  like  an  old  philosopher,"  answered  the 
Baron,  laughing.  ^But  you  deceive  yourself.  I  never 
knew  a  more  restless,  feverish  spirit  than  yours.  Do  not 
think  you  have  gained  the  mastery  yet.  You  are  only 
riding  at  anchor  here  in  an  eddy  of  the  stream ;  you  will 
soon  be  swept  away  again  in  the  mighty  cmTcnt  and  whirl 
of  accident.  Bo  not  trust  this  momentary  calm.  I  know 
you  better,  than  you  know  yourself.  There  is  something 
Faust-like  in  you ;  you  would  fain  grasp  the  highest  and 
the  deepest,  and  'reel  from  desire  to  enjoyment,  and  in 
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enjoyment  languish  for  desire.'  When  a  momentary  change 
of  feeling  comes  over  you,  you  think  the  change  permanent, 
and  thus  live  in  constant  self-deception." 

"  I  confess,"  said  Flemming,  **  there  may  he  some  truth 
in  what  you  say.  There  are  times  when  my  soul  is  rest- 
less ;  and  a  voice  sounds  within  me,  like  the  trump  of  the 
archangel,  and  thoughts  that  were  huried  long  ago  come 
out  of  their  graves.  At  such  times  my  favourite  occupa- 
tions and  pursuits  no  longer  charm  me.  The  quiet  face  of 
Kature  seems  to  mock  me." 

"  There  certainly  are  seasons,"  replied  the  Baron,  "  when 
Nature  seems  not  to  sympathise  with  her  heloved  children. 
She  sits  there  so  eternally  calm  and  self-possessed,  so  very 
motherly  and  serene,  and  cares  so  little  whether  the  haart 
of  her  child  hreaks  or  not,  that  at  times  I  almost  lose  my 
patience.  Ahout  that,  too,  she  cares  so  little,  that,  out  of 
sheer  ohstinacy,  I  become  good-humoured  again,  and  then 
she  smiles." 

"  I  think  we  must  confess,  however,"  continued  Flem- 
ming, "that  all  this  springs  from  our  own  imperfection, 
not  from  hers.  How  beautiful  is  this  green  world  which 
we  inhabit  1  See  yonder,  how  the  moonlight  mingles  with 
tJie  mist!  What  a  glorious  night  is  this!  Truly,  every 
man  has  a  Paradise  around  him,  until  he  sins,  and  the 
angel  of  an  accusing  conscience  drives  him  from  his  Eden. 
And  even  then  there  are  holy  hours,  when  this  angel  sleeps, 
and  man  comes  back,  and,  with  the  innocent  eyes  of  a 
cliild,  looks  into  his  lost  Paradise  again, — into  the  broad 
gates  and  rural  solitudes  of  Kature.  I  feel  this  often. 
We  have  much  to  enjoy  in  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  our 
own  thoughts.  Boisterous  mirth  and  loud  laughter  are  not 
my  mood.  I  love  that  tranquillity  of  soul,  in  which  we  feel 
the  blessing  of  existence,  and  which  in  itself  is  a  prayer 
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and  a  thanksgiving.  I  find,  however,  that,  as  I  grow  older, 
i  lovo  the  country  less,  and  the  town  more." 

**  Yes,"  interrupted  the  Baron,  **  and  presently  you  will 
love  the  town  less  and  the  country  more.  Say  at  once, 
that  you  have  an  undefined  longing  for  hoth ;  and  prefer 
town  or  country,  according  to  the  mood  you  are  in.  I  think 
a  man  must  he  of  a  very  quiet  and  happy  nature,  who  can. 
long  endure  the  country;  and,  moreover,  very  well  con- 
tented with  his  own  insignificant  person,  very  self-com- 
placent, to  he  continually  occupied  with  himself  and  his 
own  thoughts.  To  say  the  least,  a  town  life  makes  one 
more  tolerant  and  liheraJ  in  one's  judgment  of  others. 
One  is  not  eternally  wrapped  up  in  self-contemplation; 
which,  after  all,  is  only  a  more  holy  kind  of  vanity." 

[n  conversation  like  this  the  hours  glided  away;  till  at 
length,  from  the  Giant's  Tower,  the  castle  clock  struck 
twelve^  with  a  sound  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  Like  watchmen  from  their  helfries,  the  city  clocks 
answered  it,  one  hy  one.  Then  distant  and  muffled  sounds 
were  heard.  Inarticulate  words  seemed  to  hlot  the  foggy 
air,  as  if  written  on  wet  paper.  These  were  the  hells  of 
Handschuhsheim,  and  of  other  villages  on  the  hroad  plain 
of  the  Khine  and  among  the  hills  of  the  Odenwald ;  myste- 
rious sounds,  that«eemed  not  of  this  world. 

Beneath  them,  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  lay  the  valley, 
— fathomless,  hlack,  impenetrahle.  Ahove  were  the  clois- 
tered stars,  that,  nun-like,  walk  the  holy  aisles  of  heaven. 
The  city  was  asleep  in  the  valley  helow;  all  asleep  and 
silent,  save  the  clocks,  that  had  just  struck  twelve,  and  the 
veering,  golden  weathercocks,  that  were  swimming  in  the 
moonlight,  like  golden  fishes  in  a  glass  vase.  And  again 
the  wind  of  the  summer  night  passed  through  the  old 
castle,  and  the  trees^  and  the  nightingales  recorded  under 
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tbe  dark,  shadowy  leaves,  and  the  heart  of  Flemming  was 
fdll. 

When  he  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  a  feeling  of  utter 
loneliness  came  over  him.  The  night  before  one  begins  a 
journey  is  always  a  dismal  night;  for,  as  Byron  says, 

"  In  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 
And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple !" 

and  how  much  more  so  when  the  place  and  people  are 
pleasant !  as  was  the  case  with  those  that  Flemming  was 
now  leaving.  No  wonder  he  was  sad  and  sleepless. 
Thoughts  came  and  went,  and  bright  and  gloomy  fancies, 
and  dreams  and  visions,  and  sweet  faces  looked  under  his 
closed  eyelids,  and  vanished  away,  and  came  again,  and 
again  departed.  He  heard  the  clock  strike  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  said,  "  Another  hour  is  gone."  At  length  the 
birds  began  to  sing;  and  ever  and  anon  the  cock  crew. 
He  arose,  and  looked  forth  into  the  gray  dawn ;  and  before 
him  lay  the  city  he  was  soon  to  leave,  all  white  and  ghastly, 
like  a  city  that  had  arisen  from  its  grave. 

"All  things  must  change,"  said  he  to  the  Baron,  as  he 
embraced  him,  and  held  him  by  the  hand.  "  Friends  must 
be  torn  asunder,  and  swept  along  in  the  current  of  events,  to 
see  each  other  seldom,  and  perchance  no  more.  For  ever 
and  ever  in  the  eddies  of  time  and  accident  we  whirl  away. 
Besides  which,  some  of  us  have  a  perpetual  motion  in  our 
wooden  heads,  as  Wodenblock  had  in  his  wooden  leg ;  and 
like  him  we  travel  on,  without  rest  or  sleep,  and  have 
hardly  time  to  take  a  friend  by  the  hand  in  passing ;  and 
at  length  are  seen  hurrying  through  some  distant  land, 
worn  to  a  skeleton,  and  all  unknowiL" 
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'*  Take  away  the  lights,  too ; 
The  moon  lends  me  too  much  to  find  my  fears, 
And  those  devotions  I  am  now  to  pay 
Are  written  in  my  heart,  not  in  thy  book ; 
And  I  shall  read  them  there  without  a  taper.** 


CHAPTEK  L 

SDUfMER-TIME. 

They  were  right — those  old  German  Minnesingers — to 
sing  the  pleasant  summer-time !  What  a  time  it  is !  How 
June  stands  illuminated  in  the  calendar!  The  windows 
are  all  wide  open  ;  only  the  Venetian  blinds  closed.  Here 
and  there  a  long  streak  of  sunshine  streams  in  through  a 
crevice.  We  hear  the  low  sound  of  the  wind  among  the 
trees ;  and,  as  it  swells  and  freshens,  the  distant  doors  clap 
to  with  a  sudden  sound.  The  trees  are  heavy  with  leaves; 
and  the  gardens  full  of  blossoms,  red  and  white.  The 
whole  atmosphere  is  laden  with  perfume  and  sunshine. 
The  birds  sing.  The  cock  struts  about,  and  crows  loftily. 
Insects  chirp  in  the  grass.  Yellow  buttercups  stud  the 
green  carpet  like  golden  buttons,  and  the  red  blossoms  of 
the  clover  like  rubies.  The  elm-trees  reach  their  long, 
pendulous  branches  almost  to  the  gi'ound.  White  clouds 
sail  aloft;  and  vapours  fret  the  blue  sky  witb  silver  threads. 
The  white  village  gleams  afar  against  the  dark  hills. 
Through  the  meadow  winds  the  river — careless,  indolent 
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It  seems  to  loye  the  country,  and  is  in  do  baste  to  reach 
the  sea.  The  bee  only  is  at  work — the  hot  and  angry  bee. 
All  things  else  are  at  play ;  he  never  plays,  and  is  yexed 
that  any  one  should. 

People  drive  out  from  town  to  breathe,  and  to  be  happy. 
Most  of  them  have  flowers  in  their  hands;  bunches  of 
apple-blossoms,  and  still  oftener  lilacs.  Ye  denizens  of  the 
crowded  city,  how  pleasant  to  you  is  the  change  from  the 
sultry  streets  to  the  open  field,  fragrant  with  clover-blos- 
soms !  how  pleasant  the  fresh,  breezy  country  air,  dashed 
with  brine  from  the  meadows !  how  pleasant,  above  all,  the 
flowers — the  manifold,  beautiful  flowers ! 

It  is  no  longer  day.  Through  the  trees  rises  the  red 
moon,  and  the  stars  are  scarcely  seen.  In  the  vast  shadow 
of  night,  the  coolness  and  the  dews  descend.  I  sit  at  the 
open  window  to  enjoy  them ;  and  hear  only  the  voice  of 
the  summer  wind.  Like  black  hulks,  the  shadows  of  the 
great  trees  ride  at  anchor  on  the  billowy  sea  of  grass.  I 
cannot  see  the  red  and  blue  flowers,  but  I  know  that  they 
are  there.  Far  away  in  the  meadow  gleams  the  silver 
Charles.  The  tramp  of  horses*  hoofs  sounds  from  the 
wooden  bridge.  Then  all  is  still,  save  the  continuous  wind 
of  the  summer  night.  Sometimes  I  know  not  if  it  be  the 
wind  or  the  sound  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  The  village 
clock  strikes ;  and  I  feel  that  I  am  not  alone. 

How  different  it  is  in  the  city !  It  is  late,  and  the  crowd 
is  gone.  You  step  out  upon  the  balcony,  and  lie  in  the 
very  bosom  of  the  cool,  dewy  night,  as  if  you  folded  her 
garments  about  you.  Beneath  lies  the  public  walk  with 
trees,  like  a  fathomless,  black  gulf,  into  whose  silent  dark- 
ness the  spirit  plunges  and  floats  away,  with  some  beloved 
spirit  clasped  in  its  embrace.  The  lamps  are  still  burning 
up  and  down  the  long  street    People  go  by,  with  grotesque 
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shadows,  now  foreshortened,  and  now  lengthening  away 
into  the  darkness  and  vanishing,  while  a  new  one  springs  up 
behind  the  walker,  and  seems  to  pass  him,  revolving  like  the 
sail  of  a  windmill.  The  iron  gates  of  the  park  shut  with 
a  jangling'clang.  There  are  footsteps  and  loud  voices; — a 
tumult — a  drunken  brawl— an  alarm  of  fire; — then  silence 
again.  And  now  at  length  the  city  is  asleep,  and  we  can 
see  the  night.  The  belated  moon  looks  over  the  roofs,  and 
finds  no  one  to  welcome'  her.  The  moonlight  is  broken. 
It  lies  here  and  there  in  the  squares,  and  the  opening  of 
streets — angular,  like  blocks  of  white  marble. 


Under  such  a  green,  triumphal  arch,  O  Reader,  with  the 
odour  of  flowers  about  thee,  and  the  song  of  birds,  shalt 
thou  pass  onward  into  the  enchanted  land,  as  through  the 
Ivory  Gate  of  dreams!  And  as  a  prelude  and  majestic 
march,  one  sweet  human  voice,  coming  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Alps,  sings  this  sublime  ode,  which  the  Alpine  echoes 
repeat  afar. 

**  Come,  golden  Evening!  in  the  west 

Enthrone  the  storm-dispelling  suio, 
And  let  the  triple  rainbow  rest 

O'er  all  the  mountain-tops.    Tis  done  ;— 
The  tempest  ceases ;  bold  and  bright, 

The  rainbow  shoots  from  hill  to  hill ; 
Down  sinks  the  sun ;  on  presses  night  ;— 

Mont  Blanc  is  lovely  still ! 

••There  take  thy  stand,  my  spirit ; — spread 

The  world  of  shadows  at  thy  feet ; 
And  mark  how  calmly,  overhead, 

The  stars,  like  saints  in  glory,  meet. 
While  hid  in  solitude  sublime, 

Methinks  I  muse  on  Nature's  tomb, 
And  hear  the  passing  foot  of  Time 

Step  through  the  silent  gloom. 
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'  All  in  a  moment,  crash  on  crash, 

From  precipice  to  precipice. 
An  avalanche^s  ruins  dash 

Down  to  the  nethermost  abyss, 
Invisible ;  the  ear  alone 

Pursnes  the  uproar  till  it  dies ; 
Echo  to  echo,  groan  for  groan. 

From  deep  to  deep,  replies. 

'*  Silence  again  the  darkness  seals. 

Darkness  that  may  be  felt ; — ^but  soon 
The  silver-clouded  east  reveals 

The  midnight  spectre  of  the  moon ; 
In  half-eclipse  she  lifts  her  horn. 

Yet  o^er  the  host  of  heaven  supreme 
Brings  the  faint  semblance  of  a  mom. 

With  her  awakening  beam. 

**  Ah !  at  her  touch,  these  Alpine  heights 

Unreal  mockeries  appear ; 
With  blacker  shadows,  ghastlier  lights, 

Emerging  as  she  climbs  the  sphere ; 
A  crowd  of  apparitions  pale  I 

I  hold  my  breath  in  chill  suspensOi 
They  seem  so  exquisitely  frail. 

Lest  they  should  vanish  hence. 

**  I  breathe  again,  I  freely  breathe ; 

Thee,  Leman*s  Lake,  once  more  I  trace, 
Like  Dian*s  crescent  far  beneath, 

As  beautiM  as  Dian's  face : 
Pride  of  the  land  that  gave  me  birth ! 

All  that  thy  waves  reflect  I  love. 
Where  heaven  itself,  brought  down  to  earthy 

Looks  fairer  than  above. 

**  Safe  on  thy  banks  again  I  stray ; 

The  ti'ance  of  poesy  is  o'er, 
And  I  am  here  at  dawn  of  day, 

Gazing  on  mountains  as  before. 
Where  all  the  strange  mutations  wrought 

Were  magic  feats  of  my  own  mind ; 
For,  in  that  fairy  land  of  thought. 

Whatever  I  seek,  I  find.** 
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Tell  me,  my  soul,  why  art  thou  restless?  Why  dost  thou 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  such  strong  desire?  The 
present  is  thine, — and  the  past ; — and  the  future  shall  be ! 
Oh,  that  thou  didst  look  forward  to  the  great  hereafter  with 
half  the  longing  wherewith  thou  longest  for  an  earthly 
future, — which  a  few  days,  at  most,  will  bring  thee !  to  the 
meeting  of  the  dead,  as  to  the  meeting  of  the  absent! 
Thou  glorious  spirit-land !  Oh,  that  I  could  behold  thee  as 
thou  art,— the  region  of  life,  and  light,  and  love,  and  the 
dwelling-place  of  those  beloved  ones  whose  being  has  flowed 
onward,  like  a  silver-clear  stream  into  the  solemn-soimding 
main,  into  the  ocean  of  Eternity ! 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  the  soul  of 
Flemming,  as  he  lay  in  utter  solitude  and  silence  on  the 
rounded  summit  of  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Furca  Pass, 
and  gazed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  ardent  longing  in 
his  heart,  into  the  blue,  swimming  heaven  overhead,  and 
at  the  glaciers  and  snowy  mountain-peaks  around  him. 
Highest  and  whitest  of  all  stood  the  peak  of  the  Jungfrau, 
which  seemed  near  him,  though  it  rose  afar  off  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Lauterbrunner  Thai.  There  it  stood,  holy 
and  high  and  pure,  the  bride  o^  heaven,  veiled  and  clothed 
in  white,  and  lifting  the  thoughts  of  the  beholder  heaven- 
ward. Oh,  he  little  thought  then,  as  he  gazed  at  it  with 
longing  and  delight,  how  soon  a  form  was  to  arise  in  his 
own  soul,  as  holy,  and  high,  and  pure  as  this,  and  like 
*  this  point  heavenward ! 

Thus  lay  the  traveller  on  the  m,ountain  summit,  repoab:)g 
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his  weaiy  limbs  od  the  short,  brown  grass,  which  more 
resembled  moss  than  grass.  He  had  sent  his  guide  forward, 
that  he  might  be  alone.  His  soul  within  him  was  wild 
with  a  fierce  and  painful  delight.  The  mountain  air  excited 
him ;  the  mountain  solitudes  enticed,  yet  maddened  him. 
Every  peak,  every  sharp,  jagged  iceberg,  seemed  to  pierce 
him.  The  silence  was  awful  and  sublime.  It  was  like  that 
in  the  soul  of  a  dying  man,  when  he  hears  no  more  the 
sounds  of  earth.  He  seemed  to  be  laying  aside  his  earthly 
garments.  The  heavens  were  near  unto  him ;  but  between 
him  and  heaven  every  evil  deed  he  had  done  arose  gigantic, 
like  those  mountain-peaks,  and  breathed  an  icy  breath  upon 
him.  Oh,  let  not  the  soul  that  suffers  dare  to  look  Nature 
in  the  face,  where  she  sits  majestically  aloft  in  the  solitude 
of  the  mountains !  for  her  face  is  hard  and  stem,  and  turns 
not  in  compassion  upon  her  weak  and  erring  child.  It  is 
the  countenance  of  an  accusing  archangel,  who  summons 
us  to  judgment.  In  the  valley  she  wears  the  countenance 
of  a  Virgin  Mother,  looking  at  us  with  tearful  eyes,  and  a 
face  of  pity  and  love ! 

But  yesterday  Flemming  had  come  up  the  valley  of  the 
Saint  Gothard  Pass,  through  Amsteg,  where  the  Kerstelen- 
baoh  comes  dashing  down  the  Maderaner  Thai,  from  its 
snowy  cradle  overhead.  The  road  is  steep,  and  runs  on 
zigzag  terraces.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  barren 
cliffs ;  and  &om  their  cloud-capped  summits,  unheard  amid 
the  rear  of  the  great  torrent  below,  come  streams  of  snow- 
white  foam,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  like  the  mountain 
chamois.  As  you  advance,  the  scene  grows  wilder  and 
more  desolate.  '  There  is  not  a  tree  in  sight, — not  a  human 
habitation.  Clouds,  black  as  midnight,  lower  upon  you 
from  the  ravines  above ;  and  the  mountain  torrent  beneath 
is  but  a  sheet  of  foam,  and  sends  up  an  incessant  roar.    A 
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sudden  turn  in  tlie  road  brings  you  in  sight  of  a  lofty 
bridge,  stepping  from  cliff  to  cliff  with  a  single  stride.  A 
mighty  cataract  howls  beneath  it,  like  an  evil  spirit,  and 
fills  the  air  with  mist;  and  the  mountain  wind  claps  its 
hands  and  shrieks  through  the  narrow  pass,  Ha!  ha! 
This  is  4he  Devil's  Bridge.  It  leads  the  traveller  across 
the  fearful  chasm,  and  through  a  mountain  gallery  into  the 
broad,  green,  silent  meadow  of  Andermath. 

Even  the  sunny  morning,  which  followed  this  gloomy 
day,  had  not  chased  the  desolate  impression  from  the  soul 
of  Fiemming.  His  excitement  increased  as  he  lost  himself 
more  and  more  among  the  mountains ;  and  now,  as  he  lay 
alone  on  the  summit  of  the  sunny  hill,  with  only  glaciers 
and  snowy  peaks  about  him,  his  soul,  as  I  have  said,'  was 
wUd  with  a  fierce  and  painful  delight. 

A  human  voice  broke  his  reverie.  He  looked,  and 
beheld,  at  a  short  distance  from  him,  the  athletic  form  of 
a  mountain  herdsman,  who  was  approaching  the  spot  where 
he  lay.  He  was  a  young  man,  clothed  in  a  rustic  garb, 
and  holding  a  long  staff  in  his  hand.  When  Fiemming 
rose,  he  stood  still,  and  gazed  at  him,  as  if  he  loved  the 
face  of  man,  even  of  a  stranger,  and  longed  to  hear  a 
human  voice,  though  it  might  speak  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  He  answered  Flemming's  salutation  in  a  rude 
mountain  dialect,  and  in  reply  to  his  questions  said : — 

"  I,  with  two  others,  have  charge  of  two  hundred  head 
of  cattle  on  these  mountains.  Through  the  two  summer 
months,  we  remain  here  night  and  day;  for  which  we 
receive  each  a  Napoleon.'* 

Fiemming  gave  him  half  his  summer  wages.  He  was 
glad  to  do  a  good  deed  in  secret,  and  yet  so  near  heaven. 
The  man  received  it  as  his  due,  like  a  toll-keeper;  and  soon 
after   departed,  leaving   the*  traveller  alone.      And   the 
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« 

traveller  went  bis  way  down  the  mountain,  as  one  dis- 
traught. He  stopped  only  to  pluck  one  bright  blue  flower, 
which  bloomed  alone  in  the  vast  desert,  and  looked  up  at 
him,  as  if  to  say,  "Oh,  take  me  with  you !  leave  me  not 
here  companionless !" 

Ere  long  he  reached  the  magnificent  glacier  of  the 
Bhone;  a  frozen  cataract,  more  than  two  thousand  feet  in 
height,  and  many  miles  broad  at  its  base.  It  fills  the  whole 
valley  between  two  mountains,  running  back  to  their  sum- 
mits. At  the  base  it  is  arched,  like  a  dome ;  and  above, 
jagged  and  rough,  and  resembles  a  mass  of  gigantic 
crystals,  of  a  pale  emerald  tint,  mingled  with  white.  A 
snowy  crust  covers  its  surface;  but  at  every  rent  and 
crevice  the  pale  green  ice  shines  clear  in  the  sun.  Its 
shape  is  that  of  a  glove,  lying  with  the  palm  downwards, 
and  the  fingers  crooked  and  close  together.  It  is  a  gaunt- 
let of  ice,  which,  centuries  ago,  Winter,  the  king  of  these 
mountains,  threw  down  in  defiance  to  the  Sun ;  and  year 
hy  year  the  Sun  strives  in  vain  to  lift  it  from  the  ground 
on  the  point  of  his  glittering  spear.  A  feeling  of  wonder 
and  delight  came  over  the  soul  of  Flemming  when  he 
beheld  it,  and  he  shouted  and  cried  aloud : — 

"  How  wonderful !  how  glorious !" 

After  lingering  a  few  hours  in  the  cold,  desolate  valley, 
he  climbed  in  the  afternoon  the  steep  Mayen-Wand,  on  the 
Grimsel;  passed  the  Lake  of  the  Dead,  with  its  ink-black 
waters ;  and  through  the  melting  snow,  and  over  slippery 
stepping-stones  in  the  beds  of  numberless  shallow  brooks, 
descended  to  the  Orimsel  Hospital,  where  he  passed  the 
night,  and  thought  it  the  most  lone  and  desolate  spot  that 
man  ever  slept  in. 

*  On  the  morrow,  he  rose  with  the  day ;  and  the  rising  sun 
found  him  already  standing  on  the  rustic  bridge  which 
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hangs  over  the  verge  of  the  Falls  of  the  Aar  at  Handeck, 
where  the  river  pitches  down  a  precipice  into  a  narrow  and 
fearful  ahyss  shut  in  hy  perpendicular  clip's.  At  right 
angles  with  it  comes  the  heautiful  Aerlenhach ;  and  half- 
way down  the  douhle  cascade  mingles  into  one.  Thus 
he  pursued  his  way  down  the  Hasli  Thai  into  the  Bernese 
Oherland— restless,  impatient,  he  knew  not  why — stopping 
seldom,  and  never  long — and  then  rushing  forward  again, 
like  the  rushing  river  whose  steps  he  followed,  and  in 
whose  ice-cold  waters  ever  and  anon  he  hathed  his  wrists, 
to  cool  the  fever  in  his  hlood;  for  the  noonday  san 
was  hot 

His  heart  dilated  in  the  dilating  valley,  that  grew 
broader  and  greener  at  every  step.  The  sight  of  human 
faces  and  human  dwellings  soothed  him ;  and  through  the 
fields  of  summer  grain,  in  the  broad  meadows  of  Imgrund, 
he  walked  with  a  heart  that  ached  no  more,  but  trembled 
only,  as  our  eyelids  when  we  have  done  weeping.  As  he 
climbed  the  opposite  hill,  which  hems  in  this  romantic 
valley,  and,  like  a  heavy  yoke,  chafes  the  neck  of  the  Aar> 
he  believed  the  ancient  tradition,  which  says  that  once  the 
valley  was  a  lake.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  he  looked 
southward  upon  a  beautiful  landscape  of  gardens,  and  fields 
of  grain,  and  woodlands,  and  meadows,  and  the  ancient 
castle  of  Resti,  looking  down  upon  Meyringen.  And  now 
all  around  him  were  the  ringing  of  birds,  and  grateful 
shadows  of  the  leafy  trees,  and  sheeted  waterfalls  dropping 
from  the  woodland  cliffs,  seen  only,  but  unheard — the 
fluted  columns  breaking  into  mist,  and  fretted  with  frequent 
spires  and  ornaments  of  foam,  and  not  unlike  the  towers  of 
a  Gothic  church  inverted.  There,  in  one  white  sheet  of 
foam  the  Eiechenbach  pours  down  into  its  deep  beaker, 
into  which  tlie  sun  never  shines.    Face  to  face  it  beholds 
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the  Alpbacb  falling  from  tbe  opposite  hill  "  like  a  down- 
ward smoke.**  When  Flamming  saw  the  innumerable 
runnels,  sliding  down  the  mountain-side,  and  leaping,  all 
life  and  gladness,  he  would  fain  have  clasped  them  in  his 
arms  and  been  their  playmate,  and  revelled  with  them  in 
their  freedom  and  delight.  Yet  he  was  weary  with  the 
day's  journey,  and  entered  the  village  of  Meyringen,  em- 
bowered in  cherry-trees,  which  were  then  laden  with  fruit, 
more  like  a  wayworn  traveller  than  an  enthusiastic  poet. 
As  he  went  up  the  tavern-steps  he  said  in  his  heart,  with 
the  Italian  Aretino :  *'  He  who  has  not  been  at  a  tavern 
knows  not  what  a  paradise  it  is.  0  holy  tavern!  O 
miraculous  tavern  ! — holy,  because  no  carking  cares  are 
there,  nor  weariness,  nor  pain ;  and  miraculous,  because  of 
the  spits,  which  of  themselves  turn  round  and  round  I  Of 
a  truth,  all  courtesy  and  good  manners  come  from  taverns, 
so  full  of  bows,  and  Signor,  si !  and  Signer ^  no ! " 

But  even  in  the  tavern  he  could  not  rest  long.  The  same 
evening  at  sunset  he  was  floating  on  the  lake  of  Brienz,  in 
an  open  boat,  close  under  the  cascade  of  the  Giessbach, 
hearing  the  peasants  sing  the  Eanz  des  Yaches.  He*slept 
that  night  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  lake,  in  a  large 
house,  which,  like  Saint  Peter's  at  Joppa,  stood  by  the 
water's  side.  The  next  day  he  wasted  in  writing  letters, 
musing  in  this  green  nest,  and  paddling  about  the  lake 
again;  and  in  the  evening  went  across  the  beautiful 
meadows  to  Interlachen,  where  many  things  happened  to 
him,  and  detained  him  lon^r. 


-        I 
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CHAPTER   III. 

INTEBLACHEN. 

Imterlachen!  How  peacefully,  by  the  margin  of  the 
swifb-rushing  Aar,  thou  liest  on  the  broad  lap  of  those 
romantic  meadows,  all  overshadowed  by  the  wide  arms  of 
giant  trees!  Only  the  round  towers  of  thine  ancient 
cloister  rise  above  their  summits ;  the  round  towers  them* 
selves  but  a  child's  playthings  under  the  great  church- 
towers  of  the  mountains.  Close  beside  thee  are  lakes, 
which  the  flowing  band  of  the  river  ties  together.  Before 
thee  opens  the  magniiicent  valley  of  Lauterbninnen,  where 
the  cloud-hooded  Monk  and  pale  Virgin  stand  like  Saint 
Francis  and  his  Bride  of  Snow ;  and  around  thee  are  fields, 
and  orchards,  and  hamlets  green,  from  which  the  church- 
bells  answer  each  other  at  evening.  The  evening  sun 
was  setting  when  I  first  beheld  thee.  The  sun  of  life 
will  set  ere  I  forget  thee!  Surely  it  was  a  scene  like 
this  that  inspired  the  soul  of  the  Swiss  poet,  in  his 
Song  of  the  Bell ! 

"Bdl !  thon  soundest  merrily, 
When  the  bridal  party 

To  the  charch  doth  hie ! 
Bell !  thou  soundest  solemnly, 
When,  on  Sabhath  morning, 

Fields  deserted  lie ! 

"  Bell  I  thou  soundest  merrily ; 
TeUest  thou  at  evening, 

Bed-time  draweth  nigh  I 
Bell  I  thou  soundest  moumfuQy  4 
Tellest  tliou  the  bitter 

Farting  hath  gone  by ! 
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**  Say !  how  canst  thou  mourn  ? 
IIow  canst  thou  rejoice  ? 

Art  but  metal  dull ! 
And  yet  all  our  sorrowings. 
And  all  our  rejoicings, 

Thou  dost  feel  them  all  I 

"  God  hath  wonders  many, 
Which  we  cannot  fathom, 
Placed  within  thy  form ! 
When  the  heart  is  sinking, 
Thou  alone  canst  raise  it. 
Trembling  in  the  storm  I  ** 

Paul  Flemming  alighted  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels. 
The  landlord  came  out  to  meet  him.  He  had  great  eyes 
and  a  green  coat;  and  reminded  Flemming  of  the  inn- 
keeper mentioned  in  the  Golden  Ass,  who  bad  been 
changed  by  magic  into  a  frog,  and  croaked  to  bis  customers 
from  the  lees  of  a  wine-cask.  His  bouse,  he  said,  was  full, 
and  so  was  every  house  in  Interlachen ;  but,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  walk  in,  he  would  procure  a  chamber  for  him 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  sofa  sat  a  gentleman,  reading;  a  stout  gentleman 
of  perhaps  forty-five,  round,  ruddy,  and  with  a  head,  which, 
being  a  little  bald  on  the  top,  looked  not  unlike  a  crow's 
nest  with  one  egg  in  it  A  good-humoured  face  turned 
from  the  book  as  Flemming  entered ;  and  a  good-humoured 
Toice  exclaimed : — 

•*Ha!  ha!  Mr.  Flemming!  Is  it  you,  or  your  ap- 
parition? I  told  you  we  should  meet  again!  though 
you  were  for  taking  an  eternal  farewell  of  your  fellow- 
traveller." 

Saying  these  words,  the  stout  gentleman  rose  and  shook 
Flemming  heartily  by  the  hand.  And  !l^lemming  returned 
the  shake  as  heartily,  recognising  in  this  ruddy  personage 
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a  former  travelling-companioD,  Mr.  Berkley,  whom  be  had 
left,  a  week  or  two  previous,  toiling  up  the  Bigbi.  Mr. 
Berkley  was  an  Englishman  of  fortune ;  a  good-humoured, 
humane  old  bachelor;  remarkable  alike  for  his  common 
sense  and  his  eccentricity.  That  is  to  say,  the  basis  of  his 
character  was  good,  sound  common  sense,  trodden  down 
and  smoothed  by  education ;  but  this  level  groundwork  bis 
strange  and  whimsical  fancy  used  as  a  dancing-floor,  where- 
on to  exhibit  her  eccentric  tricks.  His  ruling  passion  was 
cold-bathing ;  and  he  usually  ate  his  breakfast  sitting  in  a 
tub  of  cold  water,  and  reading  a  newspaper.  He  kissed 
every  child  he  met ;  and  to  every  old  man  said,  in  passing, 
"  God  bless  you ! "  with  such  an  expression  of  voice  and 
countenance,  that  no  one  could  doubt  his  sincerity.  He 
reminded  one  of  Boger  Bontemps,  or  the  Little  Man  in  Gray, 
though  with  a  difference. 

"  The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  Mr. 
Berkley,"  said  Flemming,  '*  was  at  Goldau,  just  as  you  were 
going  up  the  Righi.  I  hope  you  were  gratified  with  a  fine 
sunrise  on  the  mountain-top." 

'*No,  I  was  not!**  replied  Mr.  Berkley.  "It  is  all  a 
humbug!  a  confounded  humbug!  They  made  such  a 
noise  about  their  sunrise,  that  I  determined  I  would  not 
see  it  So  I  lay  snug  in  bed,  and  only  peeped  through  the 
window-ourtain.  That  was  enough.  Just  above  the  house, 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  stood  some  fifty  half-dressed,  romantic 
individuals,  shirering  in  the  wet  grass ;  and,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  them,  a  miserable  wretch,  blowing  a  long, 
wooden  horn..  'That's  your  sunrise  on  theBighi,  is  it?' 
said  I ;  and  went  to  sleep  again.  The  best  thing  I  saw  at 
the  Oulm  was  the  advertisement  on  the  bed-room  doors, 
saying,  that  if  the  women  would  wear  the  quilts  and 
blankets  for  shawls,  when  they  went  out  to  see  the  sunrise, 
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they  must  pay  for  the  washing.  Take  my  word  for  it,  the 
Eighr  is  a  great  humbug ! " 

"Where  have  you  been  since?" 

"  At  Ziirich  and  SchaflThausen.  If  you  go  to  Ziirioh, 
beware  how  you  stop  at  the  Haven.  They  will  cheat 
you.  They  cheated  me;  but  I  had  my  revenge;  for» 
when  we  reached  Schaffhausen,  I  wrote  in  the  Travel- 
ler's Book — 

Beware  of  the  Baven  of  Zorich  I 

*Ti8  a  bird  of  omen  ill ; 
With  a  noisy  and  an  unclean  nes^ 

And  a  very,  very  long  bilL 

If  you  go  to  the  Gblden  Falken,  you  will  find  it  tbero.  I 
am  the  author  of  those  lines!  '* 

*'  Bitter  as  Juvenal ! "  exclaimed  Flemming. 

"  Not  in  the  least  bitter/'  said  Mr.  Berkley.  *<  It  is  all 
true.  Go  to  the  Baven  and  see.  But  this  Interlaohen  I 
this  Interlachen !  It  is  the  loveliest  spot  on  the  face  of 
the  earth/'  he  contiuued,  stretching  out  both  arms  as  if  to 
embrace  the  object  of  his  affection.  **  There,— only  look 
out  there!" 

Here  he  pointed  to  the  window.  Flemming  looked,  and 
beheld  a  scene  of  transcendent  beauty.  The  plain  was 
covered  already  by  the  brown  shade  of  the  summer  twilight 
From  the  cottage  roofs  in  Unterseen  rose  here  and  there  a 
thin  column  of  smoke  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and 
mingled  with  the  evening  shadows.  The  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen  was  filled  with  a  blue  haze.  Far  above,  in  the 
clear,  cloudless  heaven,  the  white  forehead  of  the  Jungfrau 
blushed  at  the  last  kiss  of  the  departing  sun.  It  was  a 
glorious  Transfiguration  of  Nature !  And  when  the  village 
bells  began  to  ring,  and  a  »ng1e  voice  at  a  great  distance 
was  heard  yodling  forth  a  ballad,  it  rather  broke  than  in* 
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creased  the  enchantment  of  a  scene,  where  silence  was 
more  musical  than  sound. 
For  a  long  time  they  gazed  at  the  gloaming  landscape, 

« 

and  spake  not.    At  length  people  came  in,  and  laid  aside  , 
;  their  shawls  and  hats,  and  exchanged  a  word  or  two  with 
*   Berkley.    To  Flemming  they  were  all  unknown.    The  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  various  excursions  of  the  day. 
^  Some  had  heen  at  the  Staubhach,  others  at  the  Grindel- 
wald,  others  at  the  Lake  of  Thun ;  and  nobody  before  had 
ever  experienced  half  the  rapture  which  they  had  experienced 
that  day.    And  thus  they  sat  in  the  twilight,  as  people  love 
to  do  at  the  close  of  a  summer  day.    As  yet  the  lamps  had 
not  been  lighted,  and  one  could  not  distinguish  faces ;  but 
voices  only,  and  forms,  like  shadows. 

Presently  a  female  figure,  clothed  in  black,  entered  the 
room  and  sat  down  by  the  window.  She  rather  listened  to 
the  conversation  than  joined  in  it ;  but  the  few  words  she 
said  were  spoken  in  a  voice  so  musical  and  full  of  soul, 
thftt  it  moved  the  soul  of  Flemming,  like  a  whisper  horn 
heaven. 

Oh,  how  wonderful  is  the  human  voice!  It  is  indeed 
the  organ  of  the  soul !  The  intellect  of  man  sits  enthroned 
visibly  upon  his  forehead  and  in  his  eye ;  and  the  heart  of 
man  is  written  upon  his  countenance.  But  the  soul  reveals 
itself  in  the  voice  only ;  as  God  revealed  himself  to  the 
prophet  of  old  in  the  still,  small  voice,  and  in  a  voice  from 
the  burning  bush.  The  soul  of  man  is  audible,  not  visible. 
A  sound  alone  betrays  the  flowing  of  the  eternal  fountain, 
invisible  to  man ! 

Flemming  would  fain  have  sat  and  listened  for  hours  to 
the  sound  of  that  unknown  voice.  He  felt  sure,  in  his 
secret  heart,  that  the  being  from  whom  it  came  was  beauti- 
ful.   His  imagination  filled  up  the  faint  outline  which  the 
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eye  bebeld  in  the  fading  twilight,  and  the  figure  stood 
already  in  his  mind  like  Baphaers  beautiful  Madonna  in 
the  Dresden  gallery.  He  was  never  more  mistaken  in  his 
life.  The  voice  belonged  to  a  beautiful  being,  it  is'*true ; 
but  her  beauty  was  different  from  that  of  any  Madonna 
which  Eaphael  ever  painted ;  as  he  would  have  seen,  had 
he  waited  till  the  lamps  were  lighted.  But  in  the  midst  of 
his  reverie  and  saint-painting,  the  landlord  came  in,  and 
told  him  he  had  found  a  chamber,  which  he  begged  him  to 
go  and  look  at. 

Flemming  took  his  leave  and  departed.  Berkley  went 
with  him,  to  see,  he  said,  what  kind  of  nest  his  young 
friend  was  to  sleep  in. 

**  Th^  chamber  is  not  what  I  could  wish,"  said  the  land- 
lord, as  he  led  them  across  the  street.  "  It  is  in  the  old 
cloister.  But  to-morrow  or  next  day,  you  can,  no  doubt, 
have  a  room  at  the  house." 

The  name  of  the  cloister  struck  Flemming's  imagination 
pleasantly.  He  was  owl  enough  to  like  ruins  and  old 
chambers,  where  nuns  or  friars  had  slept.  And  he  said 
Id  Berkley : — 

"  So,  you  perceive,  my  nest  is  to  be  in  a  cloister.  It 
already  makes  me  think  of  a  bird's-nest  I  once  saw  on  an 
old  tower  of  Heidelberg  Castle,  built  in  the  jaws  of  a  lion, 
which  formerly  served  as  a  spout.  But  pray  tell  me,  who 
was  that  young  lady  with  the  soft  voice?" 

"  What  younglady  with  the  soft  voice?" 

"  The  young  lady  in  black,  who  sat  by  the  window." 

"  Oh,  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  English  officer,  who  died 
not  long  ago  at  Naples.  She  is  passing  the  summer  here 
with  her  mother." 

"  What  is  her  name  ? ' 

"  Ashburton." 
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"Is  she  beautiful?" 

"Not  beautiful;  but  very  intellectual.  A  woman  of 
genius,  I  should  say." 

And  now  they  had  reached  the  walls  of  the  cloister,  and 
passed  under  an  arched  gateway,  and  close  beneath  the 
round  towers,  which  Flemming  had  already  seen,  rising 
with  their  cone-shaped  roofs  above  the  trees,  like  tall  tapers, 
with  extinguishers  upon  them. 

"  It  is  not  so  bad  as  it  looks,"  said  the  landlord,  knocking 
at  a  small  door,  in  the  main  building.  "  The  bailiff  lives 
in  one  part  of  it." 

A  servant  girl,  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  opened  the 
door,  and  conducted  Flemming  and  Berkley  to  the  chamber 
which  had  been  engaged.  It  was  a  large  room  on  the 
lower  floor,  wainscoted  with  pine,  and  unpainted.  Three 
lofty  and  narrow  windows,  with  leaden  lattices  and  small 
panes,  looked  southward  towards  the  valley  of  Lauterbrun- 
nen  and  the  mountains.  In  one  corner  was  a  large  square 
bed,  with  a  tester  and  checked  curtains.  In  another,  a 
huge  stove  of  painted  tiles,  reaching  almost  to  the  ceiliug 
An  old  sofa,  a  few  high-backed,  antique  chairs,  and  a  table, 
completed  the  furniture  of  the  room. 

Thus  Flemming  took  possession  of  his  monkish  cell  and 
dormitory.  He  ordered  tea,  and  began  to  feel  at  home.  Berk- 
ley passed  the  evening  with  him.    On  going  away,  he  said  :— 

"  Good  night !  I  leave  you  to  the  care  of  the  Virgin  and 
all  the  Saints.  If  the  ghost  of  any  old  monk  comes  back 
after  his  prayer-book,  my  compliments  to  him.  If  I  were 
a  younger  man,  you  certainly  should  see  a  ghost  Good 
night ! " 

When  he  had  departed,  Flemming  opened  the  lattice  of 
one  of  the  windows.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  silvered  the 
dark  outline  of  the  nearest  hills ;  while,  afar  off,  the  snowy 
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smnmits  of  the  JuDgfrau  and  the  SlWer-Horn  shone  like  a 
white  cloud  in  the  sky.  Close  beneath  the  windows  was  a 
flower-garden ;  and  the  breath  of  the  summer  night  came 
to  him  with  dewy  fragrance.  There  was  a  grateful  seclu- 
sion about  the  place.  He  blessed  the  happy  accident  which 
gave  him  such  a  lodging,  and  fell  asleep  that  night  thinking 
of  the  nuns  who  once  had  slept  in  the  same  quiet  cells ;  but 
neither  wimpled  nun  nor  cowled  monk  appeared  to  him  in 
his  dreams ;— not  even  the  face  of  Mary  Ashburton;  nor 
did  he  hear  her  voice. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   EVENING  AND  THE   MORNING  STAB. 

Old  Froissart  tells  us,  in  his  Chronicles,  that,  when  King 
Edward  beheld  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  at  her  castle-gate, 
he  thoupbt  he  had  never  seen  before  so  noble  nor  so  fair  a 
lady :  h^was  stricken  thereupon  to  the  heart  with  a  sparkle 
of  fine  love,  that  endured  long  after ;  he  thought  no  lady  in 
the  world  so  worthy  to  be  beloved  as  she.  And  so  likewise 
thought  Paul  Flemming,  when  he  beheld  the  English  lady 
in  the  fau*  light  of  a  summer  morning.  I  will  not  disguise 
the  truth.  She  is  my  heroine ;  and  I  mean  to  describe  her 
with  great  truth  and  beauty,  so  that  all  shall  be  in  love 
with  her,  and  I  most  of  all. 

Mary  Ashburton  was  in  her  twentieth  summer.  Like 
the  fair  maiden  Amoret,  she  was  sitting  in  the  lap  of 
womanhood.  They  did  her  wrong  who  said  she  was  not 
beautiful ;  and  yet 

**  She  was  not  fair, 
Nor  beautiful ; — ^those  words  express  her  noL 
Dut,  Oh,  her  looks  had  something  exceUent, 
That  wants  a  name ! " 
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Her  face  had  a  wonderful  fascination  in  it.  It  was  such 
a  calm,  quiet  face,  with  the  light  of  the  rising  soul  shining 
so  peacefully  through  it.  At  times  it  wore  an  expression  of 
seriousness— of  sorrow  even ;  and  then  seemed  to  make  the 
very  air  hright  with  what  the  Italian  poets  so  heautifully 
call  the  lampeggiar  delV  angelico  riso — the  lightning  of  the 
angelic  smile. 

And,  Oh,  those  eyes — those  deep  unutterable  eyes,  with 
"down-falling  eyelids,  full  of  dreams  and  slumber,**  and 
within  them  a  cold,  living  light,  as  in  mountain  lakes  at 
evening,  or  in  the  river  of  Paradise,  for  ever  gliding, 

"With  a  brown,  brown  current, 
Under  the  shade  perpetual,  that  never 
Bay  of  the  sun  lets  in,  nor  of  the  moon.'* 

I  dislike  an  eye  that  twinkles  like  a  star.  Those  only 
are  beautiful,  which,  like  the  planets,  have  a  steady,  lam- 
bent light — are  luminous,  but  not  sparkling.  Such  eyes 
the  Greek  poets  give  to  the  Immortals. 

The  lady's  figure  was  striking.  Every  step,  every  atti- 
tude was  graceful,  and  yet  lofty,  as  if  inspired  by  the  soul 
within.  Angels  in  the  old  poetic  philosophy  have  such 
forms ;  it  was  the  soul  itself  imprinted  on  the  air.  And 
what  a  soul  was  hers!  A  temple  dedicated  to  Heaven, 
and,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Bome,  lighted  only  from  above. 
And  earthly  passions  in  the  form  of  gods  were  no  longer 
there,  but  the  sweet  and  thoughtful  faces  of  Christ,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Saints.  Thus  there  was  not  one 
discordant  thing  in  her ;  but  a  perfect  harmony  of  figure, 
and  face,  and  soul — ^in  a  word,  of  the  whole  being.  And 
he  who  had  a  soul  to  comprehend  hers  must  of  necessity 
love  her,  and,  having  once  loved  her,  could  love  no  other 
woman  for  evermore. 
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ITo  wonder,  then,  that  Flemming  felt  his  heart  drawn 
towards  ber,  as,  in  her  morning  walk,  she  passed  him, 
sitting  alone  under  the  great  walnut-trees  near  the  cloister, 
and  thinking  of  heaven,  hut  not  of  her.  She,  too,  was 
alone.  Her  cheek  was  no  longer  pale ;  hut  glowing  and 
bright,  with  the  inspiration  of  the  summer  air.  Flemming 
gazed  after  her,  till  she  disappeared,  even  as  a  vision  of  his 
dreams,  he  knew  not  whither.  He  was  not  yet  in  love,  hut 
yery  near  it ;  for  he  thanked  God  tdat  he  had  made  such 
beautiful  beings  to  walk  the  earth. 

Last  night  he  had  heard  a  voice  to  which  his  soul  re- 
sponded ;  and  he  might  have  gone  on  his  way,  and  taken 
no  farther  heed.  But  he  would  have  heard  that  voice 
afterwards,  whenever  at  evening  he  thought  of  this  evening 
at  Interlachen.  To-day  he  had  seen  more  clearly  the 
vision,  and  his  restless  soul  grew  calm.  The  place  seemed 
pleasant  to  him ;  and  he  could  not  go.  He  did  not  ask 
himself  whence  came  this  calm.  He  felt  it,  and  was 
happy  in  the  feeling;  and  blessed  the  landscape  and  the 
summer  morning,  as  if  they  possessed  the  wonder-working 
power. 

"A  pleasant  morning-dream  to  you,"  said  a  friendly 
voice ;  and  at  the  same  moment  some  one  laid  his  hand 
upon  Flemming's  shoulder.  It  was  Berkley.  He  had 
approached  unseen  and  unheard. 

"  I  see  by  the  smile  on  your  countenance,''  he  continued, 
"  that  it  is  no  day-incubus." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Flemming.  "  It  was  a  pleasant 
dream,  which  you  have  put  to  flight." 

**  And  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  also  put  to  flight 
the  gloomy  thoughts  which  used  to  haunt  you.  I  like  to 
see  people  cheerful  and  happy.  Why  give  way  to  sadness 
in  this  beautiful  world  ?  " 
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"Ah!  this  beautiful  world!"  said  Flemming,  with  a 
smile.  "  Indeed,  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it.  Some- 
times it  is  all  gladness  and  sunshine,  and  heaven  itself 
lies  not  far  off.  And  then  it  changes  suddenly,  and  is  dark 
and  sorrowful,  and  clouds  shut  out  the  sky.  In  the  lives 
of  the  saddest  of  us  there  are  bright  days  like  this,  when 
we  feel  as  if  we  could  take  the  great  world  in  our  arms. 
Then  come  the  gloomy  hours,  when  the  fire  will  neither 
bum  on  our  hearths  nor  in  our  hearts;  and  all  without 
and  within  is  dismal,  cold,  and  dark.  Believe  me,  every 
heart  has  its  secret  sorrows  which  the  world  knows  not, 
and  oftentimes  we  call  a  man  cold,~when  he  is  only  sad." 

"And  who  says  we  do  not?"  interrupted  Berkley. 
"  Gome,  come !  Let  us  go  to  breakfast.  The  morning  air 
has  given  me  a  rude  appetite.  I  long  to  say  grace  over  a 
fresh  eggj  and  eat  salt  with  my  worst  enemies ;  namely,  the 
Cockneys  at  the  hotel.  After  breakfast  you  must  give 
yourself  up  wholly  to  me.  I  shall  take  you  to  the  Grindel- 
wald!" 

"  To-day,  then,  you  do  not  breakfast  like  Diogenes,  but 
consent  to  leave  your  tub." 

"  Yes,  for  the  pleasure  of  your  company.  I.  shall  also 
blow  out  the  light  in  my  lantern,  having  found  you."       ^ 

"  Thank  you." 

The  breakfast  passed  without  any  unusual  occurrence. 
Flemming  watched  the  entrance  of  every  guest;  but  she 
came  not, — the  guest  he  most  desired  to  see. 

"  And  now  for  the  Grindelwald ! "  said  Berkley. 

"  Why  such  haste  ?  We  have  the  whole  day  before  ub. 
There  is  time  enough." 

"  Not  a  moment  to  lose,  I  assure  you.  The  carriage  is 
at  the  door." 

They  drove  up  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  and  turned 
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eastward  among  the  mountains  of  the  Grindelwald.  There 
they  passed  the  day ;  half-frozen  hy  the  icy  hreath  of  the 
Great  Glacier,  upon  whose  surface  stand  pyramids  and 
blocks  of  ice,  like  the  tombstones  of  a  cemetery.  It  was  a 
weary  day  to  Flemming.  He  wished  himself  *at  Interlachen ; 
and  was  glad,  when,  towards  evening,  he  saw  once  more 
the  cone-roofed  towers  of  the  cloister  rising  above  the 
walnut-trees. 

That  evening  is  written  in  red  letters  in  his  history.  It 
gave  him  another  revelation  of  the  beauty  and  excellence 
of  woman's  character  and  intellect;  not  wholly  new  to  him, 
yet  now  renewed  and  fortified.  It  was  from  the  lips  of 
Mary  Ashburton  that  the  revelation  came.  Her  form 
arose,  like  a  tremulous  evening-star,  in  the  firmament  of 
his  soul.  He  conversed  with  her,  and  with  her  alone ;  and 
knew  not  when  to  go.  All  others  were  to  him  as  if  they 
were  not  there.  He  saw  their  forms,  but  saw  them  as  the 
forms  of  inanimate  things.  At  length  her  mother  came ; 
and  Flemming  beheld  in  her  but  another  Mary  Ashburton, 
with  beauty  more  mature; — the  same  forehead  and  eyes, 
the  same  majestic  figure ;  and,  as  yet,  no  tiuce  of  age.  He 
gazed  upon  her  with  a  feeling  of  delight,  not  unmingled 
with  holy  awe.  She  was  to  him  the  rich  and  glowing 
Evening,  firom  whose  bosom  the  tremulous  star  was  bom. 

Berkley  took  no  active  part  in  the  conversation,  but  did 
what  was  much  more  to  the  purpose, — that  is  to  say,  ar- 
ranged a  drive  for  the  next  day  with  the  Ashburtons,  and 
of  course  invited  Flemming,  who  went  home  that  night 
with  a  halo  round  his  head,  and  wondering  much  at  a 
dandy,  who  stood  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  said  to  his 
companion,  as  Flemming  passed : — 

**  What  do  you  call  this  place  ?  I  have  been  here  two 
hours  already,  and  find  it  devilish  dull !" 
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CHAPTER    V. 

A   RAINY   DAY. 

When  Flemming  awoke  the  next  morning,  Le  saw  the  sky 
dark  and  lowering.  From  the  mountain  tops  hung  a  cur- 
tain of  mist,  whose  heavy  folds  waved  to  and  fro  in  the 
valley  helow.  Over  all  the  landscape  the  soft  summer  rain 
was  falling.  No  admiiing  eye^  would  look  up  that  day  at 
the  Staubhach. 

A  rainy  day  in  Switzerland  puts  a  sudden  stop  to  many 
diversions.  The  coachman  may  drive  to  the  inn,  and  then 
back  to  the  stable ;  but  no  farther.  The  sunburnt  guide 
may  sit  at  the  alehouse  door,  and  welcome ;  and  the  boat- 
man whistle  and  curse  the  clouds,  at  his  own  sweet  will ; — 
but  no  foot  stirs  abroad  for  all  that ;  no  traveller  moves,  if 
he  has  time  to  stay.  The  rainy  day  gives  him  time  for 
reflection.  He  has  leisure  now  to  take  cognizance  of  his 
impiessions,  and  make  up  his  account  with  the  mountains. 
He  remember&r,  too,  that  he  has  friends  at  home;  and 
writes  up  the  journal,  neglected  for  a  week  or  more,  and 
letters  neglected  longer ;  or  finishes  the  rough  pencil-Sketch, 
begun  yesterday  in  the  open  air.  On  the  whole,  he  is  not 
sorry  it  rains — though  disappointed. 

Flemming  was  both  sorry  and  disappointed ;  but  he  did 
not  on  that  account  fail  to  go  over  to  the  Ashburtons  at 
the  appointed  hour.  He  found  them  sitting  in  the  parlour. 
The  mother  was  reading,  and  the  daughter  retouching  a 
sketch  of  the  Lake  of  Thun.  After  the  usual  salutations, 
Flemming  seated  himself  near  the  daughter,  and  said : — 

"We  shall  have  no  Staubbach  today,  I  presume;  only 
this  Oiessbach  from  the  clouds." 
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"  Nothing  more,  I  suppose.  So  we  must  be  content  to 
stay  in-doors,  and  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  eaves-dropping 
rain.  It  gives  me  time  to  finish  some  of  these  rough 
fiJcetches." 

t*It  is  a  pleasant  pastime/'  said  Flemming;  "and  I 
perceive  you  are  very  skilful.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that 
you  can  draw  a  straight  line.  I  never  before  saw  a  lady's 
sketch-book  in  which  all  the  towers  did  not  resemble  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  I  always  tremble  for  the  little 
men  under  them.*' 

"How  absurd!"  exclaimed  Mary  Ashburton,  with  a 
smile  that  passed  through  the  misty  air  of  Flemming's 
thoughts  like  a  sunbeam.  "For  one,  I  succeed  much 
better  in  straight  lines  than  in  any  others.  Here  I  have 
been  trying  a  half-hour  to  make  this  water-wheel  round; 
and  round  it  never  will  be." 

"  Then  let  it  remain  as  it  is.  It  looks  uncommonly 
picturesque,  and  may  pass  for  a  new  invention." 

The  lady  continued  to  sketch,  and  Flemming  to  gaze  at 
her  beautiful  face ;  often  repeating  to  himself  those  lines  in 
Marlow's  Faust : — 

"  Oh,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 
Clad  iu  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars ! " 

He  certainly  would  have  betrayed  himself  to  the  mater- 
nal  eye  of  Mrs.  Ashburton,  had  she  not  been  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  follies  of  a  fashionable  novel.  Ere  long, 
the  fair  sketcher  had  paused  for  a  moment;  and  Flemming 
had  taken  her  sketch-book  in  his  hands  and  was  looking  it 
through  from  the  beginning  with  ever-increasing  delight, 
half  of  which  he  dared  not  express,  though  he  favoured  her 
with  some  comments  and  bursts  of  admiration. 

"  This  is  truly  a  very  beautiful  sketch  of  Murten  and  the 
battle-field!     How  quietly  the  landscape  sleeps  there  by 
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tbe  lake,  after  the  battle !  Did  you  ever  read  the  ballad  of 
Veit  Weber,  the  shoemaker,  on  this  subject  ?  He  says,  the 
routed  Burgundians  jumped  into  the  lake,  and  the  Swiss 
Leaguers  shot  tbem  down  like  wild  ducks  among  the  reeds. 
He  fought  in  the  battle,  and  wrote  the  ballad  afterwards : — 

*  He  had  himself  laid  hand  on  STTord, 

He  who  this  rhyme  did  write ; 
Till  evening  mowed  he  with  the  sword, 
And  sang  the  song  at  night* 


t  n 


"  You  must  give  me  the  whole  ballad,"  said  Miss  Ash- 
burton  ;  "  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  sketch." 

"  And  the  sketch  to  illustrate  the  ballad.  And  now  we 
suddenly  slide  down  tbe  Alps  into  Italy,  and  are  even  in 
Rome,  if  I  mistake  not.    This  is  surely  a  head  of  Homer?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  with  a  little  enthusiasm.  **Do 
you  not  remember  the  marble  bust  at  Rome  ?  When  I  first 
beheld  that  bust,  it  absolutely  inspired  me  with  awe.  It  is 
not  tbe  face  of  a  man,  but  of  a  god ! " 

"  And  you  have  done  it  no  injustice  in  your  copy,"  said 
Flemming,  catching  a  new  enthusiasm  from  bers.  "  With 
what  a  classic  grace  the  fillet,  passing  round  the  majestic 
forehead,  confines  his  flowing  locks,  which  mingle  with  his 
beard !  The  countenance,  too,  is  calm,  majestic,  godlike ! 
Even  the  fixed  and  sightless  eyeballs  do  not  mar  the  image 
of  the  seer !  Such  were  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  blind  old 
man  of  Chios.  They  seem  to  look  with  mournful  solemnity 
into  the  mysterious  future ;  and  the  marble  lips  to  repeat 
that  prophetic  passage  in  the  Hymn  to  ApoUo : — *  Let  me 
also  hope  to  be  remc3bered  in  ages  to  come.  And  when 
any  one,  bom  of  tbe  tribes  of  men,  comes  hither,  a  weary 
traveller,  and  inquires,  who  is  the  sweetest  of  the  singing- 
men  that  resort  to  your  feasts,  and  whom  you  most  delight 
to  hear,  do  you  make  answer  for  me :  It  is  the  Blind  Man 
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who  dwells  in  Chios ;  his  songs  excel  all  that  can  ever  be 
snng !'  But  do  yoa  really  believe  that  this  is  a  portrait  of 
Homer?" 

<*  Certainly  not !  It  is  only  an  artist's  dream.  It  was 
thus  that  Homer  appeared  to  him  in  his  visions  of  the 
antique  world.  Every  one,  you  know,  forms  on  image  in 
his  fancy  of  persons  and  things  he  has  never  seen ;  and  the 
artist  reproduces  them  in  marble  or  on  canvass." 

"  And  what  is  the  image  in  your  fancy  ?  Is  it  like  this  ?  " 

"  No;  not  entirely.  I  have  drawn  my  impressions  from 
another  source.  Whenever  I  think  of  Homer,  which  is  not 
often,  he  walks  before  me,  solemn  and  serene,  as  in  the 
vision  of  the  great  Italian;  in  countenance  neither  sorrow- 
ful nor  g[k<^>  followed  by  other  bards,  and  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  sword ! " 

"  That  is  a  finer  conception  than  this,'*  said  Flemming. 
**  And  I  perceive  from  your  words,  as  well  as  from  this  book, 
that  you  have  a  true  feeling  for  Art,  and  understand  what 
it  is.  You  have  had  bright  glimpses  into  the  enchanted 
land." 

"  I  trust,"  replied  the  lady,  modestly,  "  that  I  am  not 
wholly  without  this  feeling.    Certainly  I  have  as  strong 
'  and  passionate  a  love  of  Art  as  of  Nature.** 

**  But  does  it  not  often  offend  you  to  hear  people  speaking 
of  Art  and  Nature  as  opposite  and  discordant  things? 
Surely  nothing  can  be  more  false.  Nature  is  a  revelation 
of  Qod;  Art  a  revelation  of  man.  Indeed,  Art  signifies  no 
more  than  this.  Art  is  Power.  That  is  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  It  is  the  creative  power  by  which  the 
80ul  of  man  makes  itself  known,  through  some  external 
manifestation  or  outward  sign.  As  we  can  always  hear  the 
voice  of  God,  walking  in  the  garden,  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
or  under  the  8tar4ight|  where,  to  quote  one  of  this  poet's 
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verses,  '  high  prospects  and  the  hrows  of  all  steep  hills  and 
pinnacles  thnist  up  themselves  for  shows/ — so  under  the 
twilight  and  the  star-light  of  past  ages,  do  we  hear  the  voice 
of  man,  walking  amid  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  city  walls 
and  towers,  and  the  spires  of  churches,  thrust  up  themselves 
for  shows." 

The  lady  smiled  at  his  warmth ;  and  he  continued : — 

"  This,  however,  is  hut  a  similitude ;  and  Art  and  Nature 
are  more  nearly  allied  than  hy  similitudes  only.  Art  is  the 
revelation  of  man ;  and  not  merely  that,  hut  likewise  the 
revelation  of  Nature,  speaking  through  man.  Art  pre-exists 
in  Nature,  and  Nature  is  reproduced  in  Art.  As  vapours 
from  the  ocean,  floating  landward  and  dissolved  in  rain, 
are  carried  hack  in  rivers  to  the  ocean,  so  thoughts  ftnd  the 
semhlances  of  things  that  fall  upon  the  soul  of  man  in 
showers  flow  out  again  in  living  streams  of  Art,  and  lose 
themselves  in  the  great  ocean,  which  is  Nature.  Art  and 
Nature  are  not,  then,  discordant,  hut  ever  harmoniously 
working  in  each  other." 

Enthusiasm  hegets  enthusiasm.  Flemming  spake  with 
such  evident  interest  in  the  suhject,  that  Miss  Ashhurton 
did  not  fail  to  manifest  some  interest  in  what  he  said ;  and 
encouraged  hy  this,  he  proceeded : — 

"  Thus  in  this  wondrous  world  wherein  we  live,  which  is 
the  World  of  Nature,  man  has  made  unto  himself  another 
world,  hardly  less  wondrous,  which  is  the  World  of  Art. 
And  it  lies  enfolded  and  compassed  ahout  hy  the  other, 

*  And  the  dear  region  where  'twas  hom 
Round  in  itself  encloses.* 

Taking  this  view  of  Art,  I  think  we  understand  more  easily 
the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  the  difference  hetween  him  and 
the  mere  amateur.    What  we  call  miracles  and  wonders  of 
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Art  are  not  so  to  him  who  created  them ;  for  they  were 
created  by  the  natural  movemeDts  of  his  own  great  soul. 
Statues,  paintings,  churches,  poems,  are  hut  shadows  of 
himself; — shadows  in  marble,  colours,  stone,  words.  He 
feels  and  recognises  their  beauty;  but  he  thought  these 
thoughts  and  produced  these  things  as  easily  as  inferior 
minds  do  thoughts  and  things  inferior ;  perhaps  more  easily. 
Vague  images  and  shapes  of  beauty  floating  through  the 
soul,  the  semblances  of  things  as  yet  indefinite  or  ill-de- 
fined, and  perfect  only  when  put  in  Art — this  Possible 
Intellect,  as  the  Scholastic  Philosophers  have  termed  it — 
the  artist  shares  in  common  with  us  all.  The  lovers  of 
Art  are  many.  But  the  Active  Intellect,  the  creative  power 
— the  power  to  put  these  shapes  and  images  in  Art,  to 
imbody  the  indefinite,  and  render  perfect — is  his  alone. 
He  shares  the  gift  with  few.  He  knows  not  even  whence 
nor  how  this  is.  He  knows  only  that  it  is;  that  God  has 
given  him  the  power,  which  has  been  denied  to  others." 

"  I  should  have  known  you  were  just  from  Germany," 
said  the  lady,  with  a  smile,  "  even  if  you  had  not  told  me 
80.  You  are  an  enthusiast  for  the  Germans.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  endure  their  harsh  language." 

"You  would  like  it  better,  if  you  knew  it  better," 
answered  Flemming.  "  It  is  not  harsh  to  me ;  but  home- 
like, hearty,  and  full  of  feeling — like  the  sound  of  happy 
voices  at  a  fireside,  of  a  winter's  night,  when  the  wind 
blows,  and  the  fire  crackles,  aud  hisses,  and  snaps.  I  do 
indeed  love  the  Germans ;  the  men  are  so  hale  and  hearty, 
and  the  Fiauleins  so  tender  and  true ! " 

"  I  always  think  of  men  with  pipes  and  beer,  and  women 
with  knitting-work." 

"Oh,  those  are  English  prejudices!"  exclaimed  Flem- 
ming.   "  Nothing  can  be  more " 
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"  And  their  very  literature  presents  itself  to  my  imagina- 
tion under  the  same  forms." 

"  I  see  you  have  read  only  English  criticisms;  and  have 
an  idea  that  aJl  German  hooks  smell,  as  one  of  your  English 
critics  says,  'of  groceries,  of  hrown  papers  filled  with 
greasy  cakes  and  slices  of  hacon,  and  of  fryings  in  frowzy 
hack-parlours ; '  and  this  shuts  you  out  from  a  glorious 
world  of  poetry,  romance,  and  dreams ! " 

Mary  Ashhurton  smiled,  and  Flemming  continued  to 
turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  sketch-hook,  with  an  occasional 
criticism  and  witticism.  At  length  he  came  to  a  leaf  which 
was  written  in  pencil.  People  of  a  lively  imagination  are 
generally  curious,  and  always  so  when  a  little  in  love. 

**  Here  is  a  pencil-sketch,"  said  he,  with  an  entreating 
look,  **  which  I  would  fain  examine  with  the  rest" 

"  You  may  do  so,  if  you  wish  ;  hut  you  will  find  it  the 
poorest  sketch  in  the  hook.  I  was  trying  one  day  to  draw 
the  picture  of  an  artist's  life  in  Bome,  as  it  presented  itself 
to  my  imagmation ;  and  this  is  the  result  Perhaps  it  may 
awaken  some  pleasant  recollection  in  your  mind." 

Flemming  waited  no  longer ;  but  read  with  the  eyes  of  a 
lover,  not  of  a  critic,  the  following  description,  which 
inspired  him  with  a  new  enthusiasm  for  Art,  and  for  Mary 
Ashhurton. 

'*  I  often  reflect  with  delight  upon  the  young  artisfs  life 
in  Home.  A  stranger  frdm  the  cold  and  gloomy  North,  he 
has  crossed  the  Alps,  and  with  the  devotion  of  a  pilgrim 
journeyed  to  the  Eternal  City.  He  dwells,  perhaps,  upon 
the  Pincian  Hill ;  and  hardly  a  house  there,  which  is  not 
inhabited  by  artists  from  foreign  lands.  The  very  room  he 
lives  in  has  been  their  abode  time  out  of  mind.  Their 
names  are  written  all  over  the  walls ;  perhaps  some  further 
record  of  them  is  left  in  a  rough  sketch  upon  the  window- 
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sbutter,  with  an  inscription  and  a  date.  These  things  con- 
secrate the  place,  in  bis  imagination.  Even  these  names, 
though  unknown  to  him,  ai*e  not  without  associations  in  his 
mind. 

*'In  that  warm  latitude  he  rises  with  the  day.  The 
night-vapours  are  already  rolling  away  over  the  Campagna 
seaward.  As  he  looks  from  his  window,  above  and  beyond 
their  white  folds  he  recognises  the  tremulous  blue  sea  at 
Ostia.  Over  Soracte  rises  the  sun — over  his  own  beloved 
mountain ;  though  no  longer  worshipped  there,  as  of  old. 
Before  him,  the  antique  house  of  Claude.  Lorraine  casts  its 
long  brown  shadow  down  into  the  heart  of  modem  Rome. 
The  city  lies  still  asleep  and  silent.  But  above  its  dark 
roofs  more  than  two  hundred  steeples  catch  the  sunshine 
on  their  gilded  weathercocks.  Presently  the  beUfl  begin  to 
ring,  and,  as  the  artist  listens  to  their  pleasant  chimes,  he 
knows  that  in  each  of  those  churches,  over  the  high  altar, 
hangs  a  painting  by  some  great  masters  hand,  whose 
beauty  comes  between  him  and  heaven,  so  that  he  eaanot 
pray,  but  wonder  only. 

**  Among  thesei  works  of  art  he  passes  the  day ;  but 
oftenest  in  St  Peter*8  and  the  Vatican.  Up  the  vast  marl  e 
staircase — through  the  Corridor  Chiaramonti  —  through 
vestibules,  galleries,  chambers — he  passes,  as  in  a  dream. 
All  are  filled  with  busts  and  statues,  or  painted  in  daring 
frescoes.  What  forms  of  strength  and  beauty!  what 
glorious  creations  of  the  human  mind !  and  in  that  last 
chamber  of  all,  standing  alone  upon  his  pedestal,  the 
Apollo  found  at  Actium — in  such  a  majestic  attitude— with 
such  a  noble  countenance,  life-like,  god-like ! 

"  Or  perhaps  he  passes  into  the  chambers  of  the  painters ; 
but  goes  no  further  than  the  second.  For  in  the  middle 
of  that  chamber  a  large  painting  stands  upon  the  heavy 
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easel,  as  if  unfinished ;  though  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago  the  gi'eat  artist  completed  it,  and  then  laid  his 
pencil  away  for  ever,  leaving  this  last  henediclion  to  the 
world.  It  is  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ,  by  Raphael. 
A  child  looks  not  at  the  stars  with  greater  wonder  than 

!  the  artist  at  this  painting.  He  Lnows  how  many  studious 
^ears  are  in  that  picture.  He  knows  the  difficult  path  that 
leads  to  perfection,  having  himself  taken  some  of  the  first 
steps.    Thus  he  recalls  the  hour,  when  that  broad  canvass 

!  was  first  stretched  upon  its  frame,  and  Raphael  stood  before 
it,  and  laid  the  first  colours  upon  it,  and  beheld  the  figiu^es 
one  by  one  born  into  life,  and  '  looked  upon  the  work  of 
his  own  hands  with  a  smile,  that  It  should  have  succeeded 
so  well.'  He  recalls,  too,  the  hour,  when,  the  task  accom- 
plished, the  pencil  dropped  from  the  master's  dying  hand, 
and  his  eyes  closed  to  open  on  a  more  glorious  transfigura- 
tion, and  at  length  the  dead  Baphael  lay  in  his  own  studio, 
before  tliis  wonderful  painting,  more  glorious  than  any 
conqueror  under  the  banners  and  armorial  hatchments  of 
his  funeral ! 

"  Think  you  that  such  sights  and  thoughts  as  these  do 
not  move  the  heart  of  a  young  man  and  an  artist?  And 
when  he  goes  forth  into  the  open  air,  the  sun  is  going 
down,  and  the  gray  ruins  of  an  antique  world  receive  him. 
From  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars  he  looks  down  into  the 
Forum,  or  towards  tlie  Coliseum;  or  westward  sees  the 
last  sunshine  strike  the  bronze  Archangel  which  stands 
upon  the  Tomb  of  Adrian.  He  walks  amid  a  world  of  Art 
in  ruins.  The  very  street  lamps,  that  light  him  homeward, 
bum  before  some  painted  or  sculptured  image  of  the 
Madonna !  Wliat  wonder  is  it,  if  dreams  visit  him  in 
his  sleep — nay,  if  his  whole  life  seem  to  him  a  dream? 
What  wonder,  if,  with  a  feverish  heart  and  quick  hand, 
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he  strive  to  reproduce    those  dreams  in  marble  or  on 
oaniasB?" 

Foolish  Paul  Flemming  I  who  both  admired  and  praised 
this  little  sketch,  and  yet  was  too  blind  to  see  that  it  was 
written  from  the  heart,  and  not  from  the  imagination ! 
Foolish  Paul  Flemming !  who  thought  that  a  girl  of  twenty 
could  write  thus  without  a  reason !  Close  upon  this  fol- 
lowed another  pencil  sketch,  which  he  likewise  read,  with 
her  permission.    It  was  this. 

"  The  whole  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  seems  very  strange 
to  me.  At  times  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  such  things 
could  have  been  as  histoi-y  tells  us;  that  such  a  strange 
world  was  a  part  of  our  world ;  that  such  a  strange  life  was 
a  part  of  the  life  which  seems  to  us,  who  are  living  it  now, 
80  passionless  and  common-place.  It  is  only  when  I  stand 
amid  ruined  castles,  that  look  at  me  so  mournfully,  and 
behold  the  heavy  armour  of  old  knights,  hanging  upon  the 
wainscot  of  Gothic  chambers ;  or  when  I  walk  amid  the 
aisles  of  some  dusky  minster,  whose  walls  are  narrative  of 
hoar  antiquity,  and  whose  very  bells  have  been  baptized, 
and  see  the  carved  oaken  stalls  in  the  choir,  where  so  many 
generations  of  monks  have  sat  and  sung,  and  the  tombs, 
where  now  they  sleep  in  silence,  to  awake  no  more  to  their 
midnight  psalms ; — it  is  only  at  such  times  that  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  a  reality  to  me,  and  not  a  passage  in 
romance. 

**  Likewise  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  those  ages 
have  something  of  this  power  of  making  the  dead  Past  a 
living  Present  in  my  mind.  What  curious  figures  are 
emblazoned  on  the  creaking  parchment,  making  its  yellow 
leaves  laugh  with  gay  colours !  You  seem  to  come  upon 
them  unawares.  Their  faces  have  an  expression  of  wonder. 
They  seem  all  to  be  just  startled  from  their  sleep  by  the 
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sound  you  made  when  you  unloosed  the  hrazen  clasps,  and 
opened  the  curiously  carved  oaken  covers,  that  turn  on 
hinges,  like  the  great  gates  of  a  city.  To  the  huilding  of 
that  city  some  diligent  monk  gave  the  whole  of  a  long  life. 
With  what  strange  denizens  he  peopled  it!  Adam  and 
Eve  standing  under  a  tree,  with  apples  in  their  hands; 
the  patriarch  Ahraham,  with  a  tree  growing  out  of  his  hody, 
and  his  descendants  sitting  like  owls  upon  its  branches ; 
ladies  with  flowing  locks  of  gold ;  knights  in  armour,  with 
most  fantastic,  long-toed  shoes ;  jousts  and  tournaments ; 
and  Minnesingers,  aud  lovers  whose  heads  reach  to  the 
towers  where  their  ladies  sit ; — and  all  so  angular,  so  nai^e, 
so  childlike, — all  in  such  simple  attitudes,  with  such  great 
eyes,  and  holding  up  such  iong,  lank  fingers! — These 
things  are  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  persuade 
me  of  the  truth  of  history." 

At  this  moment  Berkley  entered,  with  a  Swiss  cottage, 
which  he  had  bought  as  a  present  for  somebody's  child  in 
England ;  and  a  cane  with  a  chamois-horn  on  the  end  of  it, 
which  he  had  bought  as  a  present  for  himself.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  Flemming  had  been  sorry  to  see  the 
good-natured  man,  whose  presence  now  interrupted  the 
delightful  conversation  he  was  can-ying  on  "under  four 
eyes"  with  Mary  Ashburton.  He  really  thought  hira 
tedious,  and  wondered  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  before. 
Mrs.  Ashburton,  too,  must  needs  lay  down  her  book>  and 
the  conversation  became  general.  Strange  to  say,  the 
Swiss  dinner-hour,  of  one  o'clock,  did  not  come  a  moment 
too  soon  for  Flemming.  It  did  not  even  occur  to  him  that 
it  was  early ;  for  he  was  seated  beside  Mary  Asliburton;  and 
at  dinner  one  can  say  so  much,  without  being  o\erheard. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

AFTEB  DINNER,  AND  AFTER  THE  MANNER  OP  THE 

BEST   CRITICS. 

When  the  learoed  Thomas  Diafoiiiis  wooed  the  fair 
Angelique,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  medical  thesis,  and 
presented  it  to  her,  as  the  first-fruits  of  his  genius ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  inviiei  her,  with  her  father's  permission, 
to  attend  the  dissection  of  a  woman,  upon  whom  he  was 
to  lecture.  Paul  Flemming  did  nearly  the  same  thing; 
and  so  often,  that  it  had  hecome  a  hahit  He  was  con- 
tinually drawing  from  his  pocket  6r  his  memory  some  scrap 
of  song  or  story;  and  inviting  some  fair  Angelique,  either 
with  her  father's  permission  or  without,  to  attend  the  dis- 
section of  an  author  upon  whom  he  was  to  lecture.  He 
soon  gave  proofs  of  this  to  Mary  Ashburton. 

"  What  hooks  have  we  here  for  afternoon  reading?"  said 
Flemming,  taking  a  volume  from  the  table,  when  they  had 
returned  from  the  dining-room.  "  Oh,  it  is  Uhland's  poems. 
Have  you  read  anything  of  his  ?  He  and  Tieck  are  gene-  * 
rally  considered  the  best  living  poets  of  Germany.  They 
dispute  the  palm  of  superiority.  Let  me  give  you  a  lesson 
in  German,  this  afternoon,  Miss  Ashburton;  so  that  no    ; 

•i 

one  may  accuse  you  of  '  omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time,    . 
to  clothe  your  age  with  angel-like  perfection.'     I  have 
opened  at  random  upon  the  ballad  of  the  Black  Knight. 
Do  you  repeat  the  German  after  me,  and  I  will  translate 
to  you.    Pfingstm  war^  das  Fest  der  Freude .'" 

"  I  should  never  persuade  my  unwilling  lips  to  pronounce 
such  sounds.  So  I  beg  you  not  to  perplex  me  with  your 
German,  but  read  me  the  ballad  in  English." 
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"  Well,  then,  listen.    I  will  improyise  a  translation  for 
your  own  particular  benefit. 

".*Twa8  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Gladness, 
When  woods  and  fields  put  ofF  all  sadness. 
Thus  began  the  king,  and  spake: 
'  So  from  the  halls 
Of  ancient  Hof  burg's  walls 
A  luxuriant  spring  shall  break.' 

**  Brums  and  trumpets  echo  loudly, 
"Wave  the  crimson  banners  proudly. 
From  balcony  the  king  looked  on ; 
In  the  play  of  spears, 
Fell  all  the  cavaliers 
Before  the  monarch's  stalwart  son. 

"  To  the  barrier  of  the  fight 
Bode  at  last  a  sable  knight. 
*Sir  Knight !  your  name  and  scutcheon?  sayl^^ 
*  Should  I  speak  it  here, 
Te  would  stand  aghast  with  fear ; 
I  'm  a  prince  of  mighty  sway ! ' 

"  When  he  rode  into  the  lists. 
The  arch  of  heaven  grew  black  vfith.  mistSi 
And  the  castle  'gan  to  rock. 
At  the  first  blow, 

Fell  the  youth  from  saddle-bow,— 
Hardly  rises  from  the  shock. 

**  Pipe  and  viol  call  the  dances. 
Torchlight  through  the  high  halls  glances. 
Waves  a  mighty  shadow  in ; 
With  manner  bland 
Doth  ask  the  maiden's  hand, 
Doth  with  her  the  dance  begin: 

"•  Danced  in  sable  iron  sark. 
Danced  a  measure  weird  and  dark, 
Coldly  clasped  her  limbs  around. 
From  breast  and  hair 
Down  fall  from  her  the  fair 
Flowerets  faded,  to  the  ground.  ' 
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"  To  the  smnptnons  banqaet  came 
Every  knight  and  every  dame. 
Twixt  son  and  daughter  all  distranghti 
With  mournful  mind 
The  ancient  king  reclined. 
Gazed  at  them  in  silent  thought. 

**  Pale  the  children  both  did  look, 
But  the  guest  a  beaker  took : 
'Golden  wine  vrill  make  you  whole  I* 
The  children  drank, 
Gave  many  a  courteous  thank : 

*  Oh,  that  draught  was  very  cool  I  * 

"  Each  the  father^s  breast  embraces, 
Son  and  daughter ;  and  their  faces 
Colourless  grow  utterly. 
Whichever  way 

Looks  the  fear-struck  father  gray, 
He  beholds  his  children  die. 

**  *  Woe !  the  blessed  children  both 
Takest  thou  in  the  joy  of  youth : 
Take  me,  too,  the  joyless  father!' 
Spake  the  grim  guest, 
From  his  hollow,  cavernous  breast : 

*  Roses  in  the  spring  I  gather ! '  " 

"  That  is  indeed  a  striking  ballad !  **  said  Miss  Ash  burton, 
'*  but  rather  too  grim  and  ghostly  for  this  dull  afternoon." 

"  It  begins  joyously  enough  with  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
and  the  crimson  banners  at  the  old  castle.  Then  the  con- 
trast is  well  managed.  The  knight  in  black  mail  and  the 
waving  in  of  the  mighty  shadow  in  the  dance,  and  the 
dropping  of  the  faded  flowers,  are  all  strikingly  presented 
to  the  imagination.  However,  it  tells  its  own  story,  and 
needs  no  explanation.  Here  is  something  in  a  diflerent  , 
vein,  though  still  melancholy.  The  Castle  by  the  Sea. 
Shall  I  read  it?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  like." 
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FJemming  read  :— 

"  *  Hast  thou  seen  that  lordly  castle. 
That  castle  by  the  sea? 
Golden  and  red  above  it 
The  clouds  float  gorgeously. 

"  *  And  fain  it  would  stoop  downward 
To  the  mirrored  wave  below ; 
And  £ain  it  would  soar  upward 
In  the  evening's  crimson  glow.' 

"  *  Well  have  I  seen  that  castle, 
That  castle  by  the  sea, 
And  the  moon  above  it  standing 
And  the  mist  rise  solemnly.* 

"  *  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean, 
Had  they  a  merry  chime  ? 
Didst  thou  hear,  from  those  lofty  chambers, 
The  harp  and  the  minstrel's  rhyme? ' 

"  *  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean, 
They  rested  quietly ; 
But  I  heard  on  the  gale  a  sound  of  wail. 
And  tears  came  to  mine  eye.' 

•*  *  And  sawest  thou  on  the  turrets 
The  king  and  his  royal  bride, 
And  the  wave  of  their  crimson  mantles. 
And  the  golden  crown  of  pride  ? 

\  •*  *  Led  they  not  forth,  in  rapture, 

A  beauteous  maiden  there, 
Resplendent  as  the  morning  sun. 
Beaming  with  golden  hair?' 

"  *  Well  saw  I  the  ancient  parents, 
Without  the  crown  of  pride ; 
They  were  moving  slow,  in  weeds  of  woe  { 
No  maiden  was  by  their  side !  * 

"  How  do  you  like  that?" 

'*  It  is  very  graceful,  and  pretty.    But  Uhland  seems  to 
leave  a  great  deal  to  his  reader's  imagination.     All  his 
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readers  should  be  poets  themselves,  or  they  will  hardly 
compiebend  him.  I  confess,  I  hardly  understand  the  pas- 
sage where  he  speaks  of  the  castle's  stooping  downward  to 
the  mirrored  wave  below,  and  then  soaring  upward  into  the 
gleaming  sky.  I  suppose,  however,  he  wishes  to  express 
the  momentary  illusion  we  experience  when  beholding  a 
perfect  reflection  of  an  old  tower  in  the  sea.  We  look  at  it 
as  if  it  were  not  a  mere  shadow  in  the  water ;  and  yet  the 
real  tower  rises  far  above,  and  seems  to  float  in  the  crimson 
evening  clouds.    Is  that  the  meaning  ?" 

"  I  should  think  it  was.  To  me  it  is  all  a  beautiful  cloud 
landscape,  which  I  comprehend  and  feel,  and  yet  should 
find  some  difficulty  perhaps  in  explaining." 

"  And  why  need  one  always  explain  ?  Some  feelings  are  * 
quite  untranslatable.  No  language  has  yet  been  found  for 
them.  They  gleam  upon  us  beautifully  through  the  dim 
twilight  of  fancy,  and  yet,  when  we  bring  them  close  to 
us,  and  hold  them  up  to  the  light  of  reason,  lose  their 
beauty  all  at  once ;  as  glowworms,  which  gleam  with  such 
a  spiritual  light  in  the  shadows  of  evening,  when  brought 
in  where  the  candles  are  lighted,  are  found  to  be  only 
worms,  like  so  many  others.'* 

**  Very  true.  We  ought  sometimes  to  be  content  with 
feeling.  Here,  now,  is  an  exquisite  piece,  which  soothes 
one  like  the  fall  of  evening  shadows— like  the  dewy  coolness 
of  twilight  after  a  sultry  day.  I  shall  not  give  you  a  bald 
translation  of  my  own,  because  I  have  laid  up  in  my 
memory  another,  which,  though  not  very  literal,  equals  the 
original  iu  beauty.    Observe  how  finely  it  commences. 

"  Many  a  year  is  in  its  grave, 
Since  I  crossed  this  restless  wave; 
And  the  evening,  fair  as  ever, 
Shines  on  ruin,  rock,  and  river. 
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**  Then,  in  this  same  boat,  beside, 
Sat  two  comrades  old  and  tried; 
One  with  all  a  father's  truth, 
One  with  all  the  fire  of  youth. 

**  One  on  earth  in  silence  wrought, 
And  his  grave  in  silence  sought ; 
But  the  younger,  brighter  form 
Passed  in  battle  and  in  storm. 

"  So,  whene'er  I  turn  my  eye 
Back  upon  the  days  gone  by. 
Saddening  thoughts  of  friends  come  o*er  me,— 
Friends,  who  closed  their  course  before  me. 

•*  Yet  what  binds  us,  friend  to  friend, 
But  that  soul  with  soul  can  blend? 
Soul-like  were  those  hours  of  yore ; 
Let  us  walk  in  soul  once  more ! 

"  Take,  0  boatmen,  thrice  thy  fee; 
Take, — I  give  it  willingly; 
For,  invisible  to  thee. 
Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  met 

"Oh,  that  is  beautiful — 'beautiful  exceedingly  I*  Who 
translated  it?" 

*'  I  do  not  know.  I  wish  I  could  find  him  out.  It  is 
certainly  admirably  done;  though  in  the  measure  of  the 
original  there  is  something  like  the  rocking  motion  of  a 
boat,  which  is  not  preserved  in  the  translation." 

**  And  is  Uhland  always  so  soothing  and  spiritual?" 

"Yes,  he  generally  looks  into  the  spirit-world.  I  am 
now  trying  to  find  here  a  little  poem  on  the  Death  of  a 
Country  Clergyman,  in  which  he  introduces  a  striking 
picture.  But  I  cannot  turn  to  it.  No  matter.  He  de- 
scribes the  spirit  of  the  good  old  man,  returning  to  earth 
on  a  bright  summer  morning,  and  standing  amid  the  goldea 
com  and  the  red  and  blue  flowersi  and  mildly  greeting  the 
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reapers  as  of  old.  But  there  is  nothing  morLM  \u  Uhland's 
mind.  He  is  always  fresh  and  invigoratiog,  like  a  breezy 
morning.  In  this  he  differs  entirely  from  such  writers  as 
Salis  and  Matthisson." 

•'  And  who  are  they  ?  " 

'*  Two  melancholy  gentlemen  to  whom  life  was  only  a 
Dismal  Swamp,  upon  whose  margin  they  walked  with 
cambric  handkerchiefs  in  their  hands,  sobbing  and  sighing, 
and  making  signals  to  Death  to  come  and  feiry  them  over 
the  lake.  And  now  their  spirits  stand  in  the  green  fields  of 
German  song  like  two  weeping  willows  bending  over  a 
grave.  To  read  their  poems  is  like  wandering  through  a 
village  church-yard  on  a  summer  evening,  reading  the  in- 
scriptions upon  the  grave-stones,  and  recalling  sweet  images 
of  the  departed ;  while  abov^  you, 

Hark  !  in  the  holy  grove  of  palms, 
Where  the  stream  of  life  runs  free. 

Echoes,  in  the  angels*  psalms, 
*  Sister  spirit!  hail  to  thee!  *  *' 

**  How  musically  those  lines  flow !  Are  they  Matthis- 
son's?" 

"Yes;  and  they  do  indeed  flow  musically.  I  wish  I 
had  his  poems  here.  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  his 
Elegy  on  the  Euins  of  an  Ancient  Castle.  It  is  an 
imitation  of  Gray*s  Elegy.  You  have  been  at  Baden- 
Baden?" 

"  Yes ;  last  summer.** 

"  And  have  not  forgotten " 

"  The  old  castle  ?  Of  course  not.  What  a  magnificent 
rum  It  is! 

"  That  is  the  scene  of  Matthisson*s  poem,  and  seems  to 
have  filled  the  melancholy  bard  with  more  than  wonted 
inspiration.*' 
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"  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  the  poem — I  remember 
that  old  ruin  with  so  much  delight" 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  a  translation  of  it  for  you. 

Instead  of  it,  I  will  give  you  a  sweet  and  monmfal  poem 

from  Salis.    It  is  called  the  Song  of  the  Silent  Land. 

"Into  the  Silent  Land! 
Ah !  who  shall  lead  us  thither? 
Clouds  in  the  evening  sky  more  darkly  gather, 
And  shattered  wrecks  He  thicker  on  the  strand. 
Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand 
Thither,  Oh,  thither. 
Into  the  Silent  Land  ? 

"  Into  the  Silent  Land ! 
'    To  you,  ye  boandless  regions 

Of  all  perfection !    Tender  morning-visions 

Of  beauteous  souls !    The  Future^s  pledge  and  band* 

Who  in  Lifers  battle  firm  doth  stand 

Shall  bear  Hope's  tender  blossoma 

Into  the  Silent  Land ! 

"OLandl    O  Land! 
For  all  the  broken-hearted 
The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allotted 
Beckons,  and  with  inyerted  torch  doth  stand 
To  lead  us  with  a  gentle  hand 
Into  the  land  of  the  great  departed. 
Into  the  Silent  Laud  I 

Is  not  that  a  beautiful  poem  ?" 

Mary  Ashburton  made  no  answer.  She  had  turned  away 
to  hide  her  tears.  Flemming  wondered  that  Berkley  could 
say  she  was  not  beautiful.  Still  he  was  rather  pleased  than 
offended  at  it.  He  felt  at  that  moment  how  sweet  a  thing 
it  would  be  to  possess  one  who  should  seem  beautiful  to 
him  alone,  and  yet  to  him  be  more  beautiful  than 
all  the  world  beside !  How  bright  the  world  became  to  him 
at  that  thought  I  It  was  like  one  of  those  paintings  in 
which  all  the  light  streams  from  the  face  of  the  Virgin. 
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Oh,  there  is  nothing  holier,  in  this  life  of  ours,  than  the  first 
consciousness  of  love — the  first  fluttering  of  its  silken 
wings ;  the  first  rising  sound  and  breath  of  that  wind  which 
is  80  soon  to  sweep  through  the  soul,  to  purify  or  to  destroy ! 
'  Old  histories  tell  us  that  the  great  £mperor  Charlemagne 
stamped  his  edicts  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  The  greater 
emperor,  Death,  stamps  his  with  the  blade ;  and  they  are 
signed  and  executed  with  the  same  stroke.  Hemming 
received  that  night  a  letter  from  Heidelberg,  which  told 
him  that  Emma  of  Emenau  was  dead.  The  fate  of  this 
poor  girl  affected  him  deeply ;  and  he  said  in  his  heart : — 

^  Father  in  heaven !  Why  was  the  lot  of  this  weak  and 
drring  child  so  hard  ?  What  had  she  done,  to  be  so  tempted 
in  her  weakness,  and  perish  ?  Why  didst  thou  suffer  her 
gentle  affections  to  lead  her  thus  astray  ?" 

And  through  the  silence  of  the  awful  midnight,  the  voice 
of  en  avalanche  answered  from  the  distant  mountains,  and 
seemed  to  say : — 

"  Peace !  peace !  Why  dost  thou  question  God*s  provi- 
dence f 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TAKE   CABE! 

Faie  is  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  with  its  green 
meadows  and  overhanging  cliffs.  The  ruined  oSfltle  of 
Unspnnnen  stands  like  an  armed  warder  at  the  gate  of 
the  enchanted  land.  In  calm  serenity  the  snowy  moim- 
tains  rise  beyond.  Fairer  than  the  Bock  of  Balmarusa, 
yon  frowning  precipice  looks  down  upon  us;  and  from 
the  topmost  cliff,  the  white  pennon  of  the  Brook  of  Dust 
shimmers  and  waves  in  the  sunny  air ! 
It  was  a  bright,  beautiful  morning   after  night-rain. 

/ 
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Every  dew-drop  and  rain-drop  had  a  whole  heaven  within 
it;  and  so  had  the  heart  of  Paul  Flemming,  as  with  Mrs. 
Ashhurton  and  her  dark-eyed  daughter,  he  drove  up  the 
Valley  of  Lauterhrunnen — the  Valley  of  Fountains-Only. 

"How  heautiful  the  Jungfrau  looks  this  morning  I  ** 
exclaimed  he,  looking  at  Mary  Ashhurton. 

She  thought  he  meant  the  mountain,  and  assented.  But 
he  meant  her  likewise. 

"  And  the  mountains  beyond,"  he  continued;  "  the  Monk 
and  the  Silver-horn,  the  Wetter-horn,  the  Schreck-hom,  and 
the  Schwarz-hom — all  those  sublime  apostles  of  Nature, 
whose  sermons  are  avalanches !  Did  you  ever  behold  any- 
thing more  grand?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  Mont  Blanc  is  more  grand,  when  you  behold 
it  from  the  hills  opposite.  It  was  there  that  I  was  most 
moved  by  the  magnificence  of  Swiss  scenery.  It  was  a 
morning  like  this;  and  the  clouds,  that  were  hovering 
about  on  their  huge,  shadowy  wings,  made  the  scene  only 
the  more  magnificent.  Before  me  lay  the  whole  panorama 
of  the  Alps ;  pine  forests  standing  dark  and  solemn  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains ;  and  half-way  up  a  veil  of  mist ; 
above  which  rose  the  snowy  summits  and  sharp  needles  of 
rock,  which  seemed  to  float  in  the  air,  like  a  fairy  world. 
Then  the  glaciers  stood  on  either  side,  winding  down 
through  the  mountain  ravines ;  and,  high  above  all,  rose 
the  white,  dome-like  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  And  ever 
and  anon  from  the  shroud  of  mist  came  the  awful  sound 
of  an  avalanche,  and  a  continual  roar,  as  of  the  wind 
through  a  forest  of  pines,  filled  the  air.  It  was  the  roar  of 
the  Arve  and  Aveiron,  breaking  from  their  icy  fountains. 
Then  the  mists  began  to  pass  away ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  firmament  were  rolling  together.  It  recalled 
to  my  mind  that  sublime  passage  in  the  Apocalypse : — '  I 
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saw  a  ^eat  white  throne ;  and  him  that  sat  thereon  ;  before 
whose  face  the  heavens  and  the  earth  fled  away,  and  found 
no  place ! '  I  canfiot  believe  that  upon  this  earth  there  is 
a  more  magnificent  scene  !'* 

"  It  must  be  grand,  indeed  "  replied  Flemming.  "  And 
those  mighty  glaciers, — huge  monsters  with  bristling  crests, 
creeping  down  into  the  valley !  for  it  is  said  they  really  move." 

*'  Yes ;  it  filled  me  with  a  strange  sensation  of  awe  to  think 
of  this.  They  seemed  to  me  like  the  dragons  of  Northern 
Komance,  which  come  down  from  the  mountains  and  de- 
vour whole  villages.  A  little  hamlet  in  Ghamouni  was  once 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
the  icy  dragon.  But  is  it  possible  you  have  never  been  at 
Chamouni  ?  " 

•*  Never.     The  great  marvel  still  remains  unseen  by  me.*' 

"Then  how  can  you  linger  here  so  long?  Were  I  in 
your  place,  I  would  not  lose  an  hour." 

These  words  passed  over  the  opening  blossoms  of  hope 
in  the  soul  of  Flemming  like  a  cold  wind  over  the  flowers 
4n  spring-time.  He  bore  it  as  best  he  could,  and  changed 
the  subject. 

I  do  not  mean  to  describe  the  Valley  of  Lauterbninnen, 
nor  the  bright  day  passed  there.  I  know  that  my  gentle 
reader  is  blessed  with  the  divine  gift  of  a  poetic  fancy ;  and 
can  see  already  how  the  mountains  rise,  and  the  torrents 
fall,  and  the  beautiful  valley  lies  between ;  and  how,  along 
the  dusty  road,  the  herdsman  blows  his  horn,  and  travellers 
come  and  go  in  ekarabans,  like  Punch  and  Judy  in  a  show 
box.  He  knows  already  how  romantic  ladies  sketch  ro- 
mantic scenes;  and  how  cold  meat  tastes  under  the  shadow 
of  trees ;  and  how  time  flies  when  we  are  in  love,  and  the 
beloved  one  near.  One  little  incident  I  must,  however, 
mentioni  lest  his  fancy  should  not  suggest  it. 
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Flemming  was  still  sitting  with  the  ladies  on  the  green 
slope  near  the  Stauhbach,  or  Brook  of  Dust,  when  a* young 
man  clad  in  green  can  e  down  the  valley.  It  was  a  Ger- 
man mechanic,  with  flaxen  ringlets  hanging  o?er  hit 
shoulders,  and  a  guitar  in  his  hand.  His  step  was  free  and 
elastic,  and  his  countenance  wore  the  joyous  expression  of 
youth  and  health.  He  approached  the  company  with  a 
courteous  salutation ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  travelling 
apprentices,  asked  charity  with  the  confident  air  of  one 
unaccustomed  to  refusal.  Nor  was  he  refused  in  this 
instance.  The  presence  of  those  we  love  makes  us  com- 
passionate and  generous.  Flemming  gave  him  a  piece  of 
gold;  an(},  after  a  short  conversation,  he  seated  himself, 
at  a  little  distance,  on  the  grass,  and  began  to  play  and 
sing.  Wonderful  and  many  were  the  soft  accords  and 
plaintive  sounds  that  came  from  that  little  instrument, 
touched  by  the  student's  hand.  Every  feeling  of  the 
human  heart  seemed  to  find  an  expression  there,  and 
awaken  a  kindred  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard 
him.  He  sang  strange  German  songs,  so  full  of  longing, 
and  of  pleasing  sadness,  and  hope,  and  fear,  and  passionate 
desire,  and  soul-subduing  sorrow,  that  the  tears  came  into 
Mary  Ash  burton's  eyes,  though  she  understood  not  the 
words  he  sang.  Then  his  countenance  glowed  with  triumph, 
and  he  beat  the  strings  like  a  drum,  and  sang  :-— 

**  Oh,  how  the  dmm  beats  so  loud ! 
Close  beside  me  In  the  fight, 
My  dying  brother  says,  Good  Night ! 
And  the  cannon's  awfol  breath 
Screams  the  loud  halloo  of  Death  I 

And  the  drum, 

And  the  dram, 

Beats  80  loud!** 

Many  were  the  words  of  praise  when  the  young  musician 
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ended;  and,  as  he  tos©  to  depart,  they  still  entreated  for 
one  song  more.  Whereupon  he  played  a  lively  prelude ; 
and,  looking  full  into  Flemming's  face,  sang,  with  a  plea- 
sant smile  and  still  in  German,  this  little  song  :•— 

"  I  know  a  maiden  fSur  to  see ; 

Take  care !  v 

She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be. 
Beware !    Beware ! 
Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee ! 

"  She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  brown ; 
Take  care  I 
She  gives  a  side-glance  and  looks  down. 
Beware!    Beware! 
Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fuoluig  thee! 

^*  And  she  has  hair  of  a  golden  hue ; 
Take  care ! 
And  what  she  says,  it  is  not  true. 
Beware!    Beware! 
Trust  her  not,  ' 

She  is  fooling  thee ! 

"  She  has  a  bosom  as  white  as  snow ; 
Take  care ! 
She  knows  how  much  it  is  best  to  show. 
Beware !    Beware  I 
Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee ! 

**  She  gives  thee  a  garland  woven  fair ! 
Take  care ! 
It  is  a  fooVs-cap  for  thee  to  wear. 
Beware !    Beware ! 
Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee ! " 

The  last  stanza  he  sung  in  a  laughing*  triumphant  tone, 
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which  resounded  above  the  loud  clang  of  his  guitar  like 
the  jeering  laugh  of  Till  Eulenspiegel.  Then,  slinging  his 
guitar  over  his  shoulder,  he  took  off  his  green  cap,  and 
made  a  leg  to  the  ladies,  in  the  style  of  Gil  Bias;  waved 
his  hand  in  the  air,  aud  walked  quickly  down  the  valley, 
siuging,  "  Ade !  Ade !  Ade ! " 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 

THE    FOUNTAIN    OF   OBLIVION, 

The  power  of  magic  in  the  Middle  Ages  created  monsters 
who  followed  the  unhappy  magician  everywhere.  The 
power  of  love  In  all  ages  creates  angels,  who  likewise  follow 
the  happy  or  unhappy  lover  everywhere,  even  in  his  dreams. 
By  such  an  angel  was  Paul  Flemming  now  haunted,  both 
when  he  waked  and  when  he  slept  He  walked  as  in  a 
dream,  and  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  those 
around  Ijim.  A  sweet  face  looked  at  him  from  every  page 
of  every  book  he  read;  and  it  was  the  face  of  Mary  Ash- 
burton  ! — a  sweet  voice  spake  to  him  in  every  sound  he 
heard ;  and  it  was  the  voice  of  Mary  Ashburton !  Day 
and  night  succeeded  each  other,  with  pleasant  interchange 
of  light  and  darkness ;  but  to  him  the  passing  of  time  was 
only  as  a  dream.  When  he  arose  in  the  morning,  he 
thought  only  of  her,  and  wondered  if  she  were  yet  awake  >* 
and  when  he  lay  down  at  night,  he  thought  only  of  her, 
and  how,  like  the  lady  Ghristabel, 

"Her  gentle  limbs  she  did  undresA, 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness.** 

And  the  livelong  day  he  was  with  her,  either  in  reality  or 
in  day-dreams  hardly  less  real ;  for,  in  each  delirious  vision 
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of  bis  waking  hours,  her  beauteous  form  passed  like 
the  form  of  Beatrice  through  Dante's  heaven;  and,  as 
he  lay  in  the  summer  afternoon,  and  heard  at  times 
the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  atid  the  sound  of 
Sabbath  bells  ascending  up  to  heaven,  holy  wishes  and 
prayers  ascended  with  them  from  his  inmost  soul,  be- 
seeching that  he  might  not  love  in  vain!  And  when- 
ever,  in  silence  and  alone,  he  looked  into  the  silent, 
lonely  countenance  of  Night,  be  recalled  the  impassioned 
anes  of  Plato ; — 

"  Lookest  thou  at  the  stars  ?    If  I  were  heavea, 
With  all  the  eyes  of  heaven  would  I  look  down  on  thcel" 

Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is  t6  love !  Even  thou,  that  sneerest 
t  this  page,  and  laughest  in  cold  indifference  or  scorn,  if 
thers  are  near  thee, — thou,  too,  must  acknowledge  its 
ruth,  when  thou  art  alone;  and  confess  that  a  foolish 
vorld  is  prone  to  laugh  in  public  at  what  in  private  it 
'everes,  as  one  of  the  highest  impulses  of  our  nature, — 
namely.  Love ! 

One  by  one  the  objects  of  our  affection  depart  from  us. 
But  our  affections  remain,  and  like  vines  stretch  forth  their 
broken,  wounded  tendrils  for  support.  The  bleeding  heart 
needs  a  balm  to  heal  it;  and  there  is  none  but  the  love 
of  its  kind — none  but  the  affection  of  a  human  heart! 
Thus  the  wounded,  broken  affections  of  Flemming  began 
to  lift  themselves  from  the  dust  and  cling  around  this 
new  object.  Days  and  weeks  passed ;  and,  like  the  Student 
Grisostomo,  he  ceased  to  love,  because  he  began  to  adore. 
And  with  this  adoration  mingled  the  prayer,  that,  in  that 
hour  when  the  world  is  still,  and  the  voices  that  praise 
are  mute,  and  reflection  cometh  like  twilight,  and  the 
maiden,  in  her  day-dreams,  counted  the  number  of  her 
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friends,  Bome  Toice  in  the  sacred  silence  of  her  thoughts 
might  whisper  his  name ! 

They  were  sitting  together  one  morning,  on  the  green, 
flowery  meadow*,  under  the  ruins  of  Burg  Unspunneu. 
She  was  sketching  the  ruins.  The  hirds  were  singing,  one 
and  all,  as  if  there  were  no  aching  hearts,  no  sin  nor 
sorrow,  in  the  world.  So  motionless  was  the  hright  air, 
that  the  shadow  of  the  trees  lay  engraven  on  the  grass. 
The  distant  snow-peaks  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and  nothing 
frowned,  save  the  square  tower  of  the  old  ruin  ahove  them. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  the  lady,  as  she  stopped  to  rest 
her  weary  fingers,  "  what  a  pity  it  is,  that  there  is  no  old 
tradition  connected  with  this  ruin  !  ** 

"  I  will  make  you  one,  if  you  wish,"  said  Flemming. 

*'  Can  you  make  old  traditions?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  made  three,  the  other  day,  ahout  the  Rhine, 
and  one  very  old  one  about  the  Black  Forest.  A  lady 
with  dishevelled  hair ;  a  robber  with  a  horrible  slouched 
hat ;  and  a  night  storm  among  the  roaring  pines." 

"  Delightful !    Do  make  one  for  me." 

*'  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  Where  will  you  have  the 
scene?    Here,  or  in  the  Black  Forest  ?" 

"  In  the  Black  Forest,  by  all  means !    Begin." 

*•  I  will  unite  this  ruin  and  the  forest  together.  But 
first  promise  not  to  interrupt  me.  If  you  snap  the  golden 
threads  of  thought,  they  will  float  away  on  the  air  like 
the  film  of  the  gossamer,  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
recover  them." 

"  I  promise." 

**  Listen,  then,  to  the  Tradition  of  *  The  Fountain  of 
Oblivion.'  " 

"  Begin." 

Flemming  was  reclining  on  the  flowery  turf  at  the  lady's 
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feet,  looking  up  with  dreamy  eyes  into  her  sweet  face',  and 
then  into  the  leaves  of  the  liudeu-treea  overhead. 

"  Qentle  Lady  !  Dost  thou  remember  the  linden-trees  of 
Biilach — those  tall  and  stately  trees,  with  velvet  down  upon 
their  shining  leaves,  and  rustic  benches  underneath  their 
overhanging  eaves  ?  A  leafy  dwelling,  fit  to  be  the  home 
of  elf  or  fairy,  where  first  I  told  my  love  to  thee,  thou  cold 
and  stately  Hermione !  A  little  peasant  girl  stood  neai*, 
and  listened  all  the  while,  with  eyes  of  wonder  and  delight, 
and  an  unconscious  smile,  to  hear  the  stranger  still  speak 
on  in  accents  deep  yet  mild — none  else  was  with  us  in  that 
hour,  save  God  aud  that  little  child ! " 

"  Why,  it  is  in  rhyme  1" 

"  No,  no !  the  rhyme  is  only  in  your  imagination.  You 
promised  not  to  interrupt  me,  and  you  have  already  snapped 
asunder  the  gossamer  threads  of  as  sweet  a  dream  as  was 
ever  spun  from  a  p  >et's  brain." 

"  It  certainly  did  rhyme  1" 

**  This  was  the  reverie  of  the  Student  Hieronymus,  as  he 
sat  at  midnight  in  a  chamber  of  this  old  tower,  with  his 
hands  clasped  together,  and  resting  upon  an  open  volume, 
which  he  should  have  been  reading.  His  pale  face  was 
raised,  and  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  dilated,  as  if  the  spirit- 
world  were  open  before  him,  and  some  beauteous  vision 
were  standing  there,  and  drawing  the  student's  soul  through 
his  eyes  up  into  heaven — as  the  evening  sun,  through 
parting  summer-clouds,  seems  to  draw  into  its  bosom  the 
vapours  of  the  earth.  Oh,  it  was  a  lovely  vision !  I  can 
see  it  before  me  now ! 

'*  Near  the  student  stood  an  antique  bronze  lamp,  with 
strange  figures  carved  upon  it.  It  was  a  magic  lamp, 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Arabian  astrologer  El  Geber, 
in  Spain.    Its  light  was  beautiful  as  the  light  of  stars; 
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and,  night  after  night,  as  the  lonely  wight  sat  alone  and 
read  iu  this  lofty  tower,  through  the  mist,  and  mirk,  and 
dropping  rain,  it  streamed  out  into  the  darkness,  and  was 
seen  by  many  wakeful  eyes.  To  the  poor  Student  Hierony- 
mus  it  was  a  wonderful  Aladdin*8  Lamp ;  for  in  its  flame  a 
Divinity  revealed  herself  unto  him,  and  showed  him 
treasures.  Whenever  he  opened  a  ponderous,  antiquated 
tome,  it  seemed  as  if  some  angel  opened  for  him  the  gates 
of  Paradise;  and  already  he  was  known  in  the  land  as 
Hieronymus  the  Learned. 

"  But,  alas !  he  could  read  no  more.  The  charm  was 
broken.  Hour  after  hour  he  passed  with  his  hands  clasped 
before  him,  and  his  fair  eyes  gazing  at  vacancy.  What 
could  so  disturb  the  studies  of  this  melancholy  wight? 
Lady,  ho  was  in  love  !  Have  you  ever  been  in  love  ?  He 
had  seen  the  face  of  the  beautiful  Hermione ;  and  as,  when 
we  have  thoughtlessly  looked  at  the  sun,  our  dazzled  eyes, 
though  closed,  behold  it^ still;  so  he  beheld  by  day  and  by 
night  the  radiant  image  of  her  upon  whom  he  had  too 
rashly  gazed.  Alas !  he  was  unhappy ;  for  the  proud 
Hermione  disdained  the  love  of.  a  poor  student,  whose 
only  wealth  was  a  magic  lamp.  In  marble  halls,  and  amid 
the  gay  crowd  that  worshipped  her,  she  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  such  a  being  lived  as  the  Student  Hieronymus. 
The  adoration  of  his  heart  had  been  to  her  only  as  the 
perfume  of  a  wild-flower  which  she  had  carelessly  crushed 
with  her  foot  in  passing.  But  he  had  lost  all ;  for  he  had 
lost  the  quiet  of  his  thoughts;  and  his  agitated  soul  re- 
flected only  broken  and  distorted  images  of  things.  The 
world  laughed  at  the  poor  student,  who,  in  his  threadbare 
cassock,  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  Lady  Hermione ;  while 
he  sat  alone,  in  his  desolate  chamber,  and  suffered  in 
silence.    He  remembered  many  things  which  he  would  fain 
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hare  forgotten :  but  which,  if  he  had  forgotten  them,  he 
would  have  wished  again  to  remember.  Such  wero  the 
linden-trees  of  Biilach,  under  whose  pleasant  shades  he  had  / 

told  his  love  to  Hermione.    This  was  the  scene  which  he  ^> 

■ 

wished  most  to  forget,  yet  loved  most  to  remember ;  and  of 
this  he  was  now  dreaming,  with  his  hands  clasped  upon  his 
book,  and  that  music  in  his  thoughts,  which  you,  Lady, 
mistook  for  rhyme. 

"  Suddenly,  with  a  melancholy  clang,  the  convent  clock 
struck  twelve.  It  roused  the  Student  Hieronymus  from 
his  dream ;  and  rang  in  his  ears,  like  the  iron  hoofs  of  the 
steeds  of  Time.  The  magic  hour  had  come,  when  the 
Divinity  of  the  lamp  most  willingly  revealed  herself  to 
her  votary.  The  bronze  figures  seemed  alive;  a  white 
cloud  rose  from  the  flame  and  spread  itself  through  the 
chamber,  whose  four  walls  dilated  into  magnificent  cloud- 
vistas;  a  fragrance,  as  of  wild  flowers,  filled  the  air;  and  a 
dreamy  music,  like  distant,  sweet  chiming  bells,  announced 
the  approach  of  the  midnight  Divinity.  Through  his  stream* 
ing  tears  the  heartbroken  Student  beheld  her  once  more 
descending  a  pass  in  the  snowy  cloud-mountains,  as,  at 
evening,  the  dewy  Hesperus  comes  irom  the  bosom  of  the 
mist,  and  assumes  his  station  in  the  sky.  At  her  approach 
his  spirit  grew  more  calm;  for  her  presence  was,  to  his 
feverish  heart,  like  a  tropical  night, — beautiful  and  sooth- 
ing and  invigorating.  At  length  she  stood  before  him, 
revealed  in  all  her  beauty;  and  he  comprehended  the 
visible  language  of  her  sweet  but  silent  lips,  which  seemed 
to  say, — *  What  would  the  Student  Hieronymus  to-night?* 
— 'Peace!*  he  answered,  raising  his  clasped  hands,  and, 
smiling  through  his  tears.  '  The  Student  Hieronymus  ; 
implores  peace!' — 'Then  go,*  said  the  spirit,  *go  to  the  i 
Fountain  of  Oblivion  in  the  deepest  solitude  of  the  Black  ! 
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Ii  orest,  and  cast  this  scroll  into  its  waters ;  and  thou  shalt 
be  at  peace  once  more.'  Hieronymus  opened  bis  arms  to 
embrace  the  Divinity,  for  her  countenance  assumed  the 
features  of  Hermione ;  but  she  vanished  away ;  the  music 
ceased;  the  gorgeous  cloud-land  sank  and  fell  asunder; 
and  the  Student  was  alone  within  the  four  bare  walls  of 
bis  chamber.  As  he  bowed  his  bead  downward,  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  parchment  scroll,  which  was  lying  beside  the 
lamp.    Upon  it  was  written  only  the  name  of  Hermione ! 

"  The  next  morning  Hieronymus  put  the  scroll  into  his 
bosom,  and  went  his  way  in  search  of  the  Fountain  of 
Oblivion.  A  few  days  brought  him  to  the  skirts  of  the 
Black  Forest.  He  entered,  not  without  a  feeling  of  dread, 
that  land  of  shadows;  and  passed  onward  under  melan- 
choly pines  and  cedars,  whoso  branches  grew  abroad  and 
mingled  together,  and,  as  they  swayed  up  and  down,  filled 
the  air  with  solemn  twilight  and  a  sound  of  sorrow.  As 
he  advanced  into  the  forest,  the  waving  moss  hung,  like 
curtains,  from  the  branches  overhead,  and  more  lilJ  uiore 
fihut  out  the  light  of  heaven ;  and  he  knew  that  the  Foun- 
tain of  Oblivion  was  not  far  off.  Even  then  the  sound  of 
falling  waters  was  mingling  with  the  roar  of  the  pines 
above  him;  and  ere  long  he  came  to  a  river,  moving  ia 
solemn  majesty  through  the  forest,  and  falling  with  a 
dull,  leaden  sound  into  a  motionless  and  stagnant  lake, 
above  which  the  branches  of  the  forest  met  and  mingled, 
forming  perpetual  night.  This  was  the  Fountain  of 
Oblivion. 

"Upon  its  brink  the  Student  paused,  and  gazed  into 
the  dark  waters  with  a  steadfast  look.  They  were  limpid 
waters,  dark  with  shadows  only.  And  as  he  gazed,  he 
iieheld,  far  down  in  their  silent  depths,  dim  and  ill-defined 
outlines,  wavering  to  and  fro,  like  the  folds  of  a  White 
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garment  in  the  twilight.  Then  more  distinct  and  perma- 
nent shapes  arose, — shapes  familiar  to  his  mind,  yet  for- 
gotten and  rememhered  again,  as  the  fragments  of  a  dream ; 
till  at  length,  far,  far  heldw  him  he  beheld  the  great  City  of 
the  Past,  with  silent  marble  streets,  and  moss-grown  walls, 
and  spires  uprising  with  a  waTelike,  flickering  motion. 
And,  amid  the  crowd  that  thronged  those  streets,  he  beheld 
faces  once  familiar  and  dear  to  him ;  and  heard  sorrowful, 
sweet  voices  singing,  'Oh,  forget  us  not!  forget  us  notl*' 
and  then  the  distant,  mournful  sound  of'  funeral  bells,  that 
were  tolling  below,  in  the  City  of  the  Past  But  in  the 
gardens  of  that  city  there  were  children  playing,  and  among 
them  one  who  wore  his  features,  as  they  had  beea  in 
childhood.  He  was  leading  a  little  girl  by  the  hand,  and 
caressed  her  often,  and  adorned  her  with  flowers.  Then, 
like  a  dream,  the  scene  changed,  and  the  boy  had  grown 
older,  and  stood  alone,  gazing  into  the  sky;  and,  as  he 
gazed,  his  countenance  changed  again,  and  Hieronymus 
beheld  him,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  image  in  the  clear 
water ;  and  before  him  stood  a  beauteous  maiden,  whose 
face  was  like  the  face  of  Hermione,  and  he  feared  lest  the 
scroll  had  fallen  into  the  water,  as  he  bent  over  it.  Start- 
ing, as  from  a  dream,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and 
breathed  freely  again,  when  he  found  the  scroll  still  there. 
He  drew  it  forth,  and  read  the  blessed  name  of  Hermioner 
and  the  city  beneath  him  vanished  away,  and  the  air  grew 
fragrant  as  with  the  breath  of  May-flowers,  and  a  light 
streamed  through  the  shadowy  forest  and  gleamed  upon 
the  lake;  and  the  Student  Hieronymus  pressed  the  dear 
name  to  his  lips  and  exclaimed,  with  streaming  eyes,  *  Ob, 
scorn  me  as  thou  wilt,  still,  still  will  I  love  thee;  and  thy 
name  shall  irradiate  the  gloom  of  my  life,  and  make  the 
waters  of  Oblivion  smile!*    And  the  name  was  no  longer 
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Hermione,  but  was  changed  to  Mary;  and  the  Student 
Hieronjmus — is  lying  at  your  feet.    0  gentle  Lady  1 

*  I  did  hear  you  talk 
Far  above  singing ;  after  you  were  gone, 
1  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  searched 
What  stirred  it  so !    Alas !  I  found  it  love.*  •* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  TALK   ON   THE   STAIRS. 

No !  I  will  not  describe  that  scene ;  nor  how  pale  the  stately 
lady  sat  on  the  border  of  the  green,  sunny  meadow !  The 
hearts  of  some  women  tremble  like  leaves  at  every  breath  of 
love  which  reaches  them,  and  then  are  still  again.  Others, 
like  the  ocean,  are  moved  only  by  the  breath  of  a  storm, 
and  not  so  easily  lulled  to  rest.  And  such  was  the  proud 
heart  of  Mary  Ashburton.  It  had  remained  unmoved  by 
the  presence  of  this  stranger ;  and  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps and  his  voice  excited  in  it  no  emotion.  He  had  de- 
ceived himself!  Silently  they  walked  homeward  through 
the  green  meadow.  The  very  sunshine  was  sad ;  and  the 
rising  wind,  through  the  old  ruin  above  them,  sounded  in 
l)is  ears  like  a  hollow  laugh ! 

Flemming  went  straight  to  his  chamber.  On  the  way  he 
« passed  the  walnut-trees  under  which  he  had  ^irst  seen  the 
face  of  Mary  Ashburton.  Involuntarily  he  closed  his  eyes. 
They  were  full  of  tears.  Oh,  there  are  places  in  this  fair 
world,  which  we  never  wish  to  see  again,  however  dear  they 
may  be  to  us!  The  towers  of  the  old  Franciscan  convent 
never  looked  so  gloomily  as  then,  though  the  bright  sum- 
mer sun  was  shining  full  upon  them. 

In  his  chamber  he  found  Berkley.    He  was  looking  out 
of  the  window,  whistling. 
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"  This  evening  I  leave  Interlachen  for  ever,"  said  Flem- 
ining»  rather  ahruptlj.     Berkley  stared. 

*'  Indeed  !  Pray,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  look  as  pale 
as  a  ghost ! ' 

"  And  have  good  reason  to  look  pale,"  replied  Flemming 
bitterly.  "Hoffmann  says,  in  one  of  his  note-books,  that, 
on  the  eleventh  of  March,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  pre- 
cisely, ho  was  an  ass.  That  is  what  I  was  this  morning,  at 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  precisely,  and  am  now,  and  I  suppose 
always  shall  be." 

He  tried  to  laugh,  but  could  not.  He  then  related  to 
Berkley  the  whole  story,  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  This  is  a  miserable  piece  of  business ! "  exclaimed 
Berkley;  when  he  had  finished.  "  Strange  enough  !  And 
yet  I  have  long  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  caprices  of  women. 
Did  not  Pan  captivate  the  chaste  Diana  ?  Did  not  Titania 
love  I^ick  Bottom,  with  his  ass's  head  ?  Do  you  think  that 
maidens'  eyes  are  no  longer  touched  with  the  juice  of  love- 
in-idleness?  Take  my  word  for  it,  she  is  in  love  with 
somebody  else.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  this.  No ; 
women  never  have  any  reasons,  except  their  will.  But 
never  mind.  Keep  a  stout  heart.  Care  killed  a  oat.  After 
all — what  is  she ?    Who  is  she?    Only  a " 

"  Hush !  hush,"  exclaimed  Flemming,  in  great  excite- 
ment. "  Not  one  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  Do  not  thinlf 
to  console  me,  by  depreciating  her.  She  is  very  dear  to  me 
still ;  a  beautiful,  high-minded,  noble  woman." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Berkley ;  "  that  is  the  way  with  you  all, 
you  young  men.  You  see  a  sweet  face,  or  a  something,  you 
know  not  what,  and  flickering  reason  says.  Good  night; 
amen  to  common  sense !  The  imagination  invests  the 
beloved  object  with  a  thousand  superlative  charms;  adorns 
her  with  all  the  purple  and  fine  linen,  all  the  rich  apparel 
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and  furniture,  of  human  nature.  I  did  the  same,  wnen  I 
was  yoiuig.  I  was  once  as  desperately  iu  love  as  you  are 
now ;  and  went  through  all  the 

'  Delicious  deaths,  soft  exhalations 
Of  soul,  dear  and  divine  annihilatiotiB ; 
A  thousand  unknown  rites 
Of  ju^'S,  and  raiefied  delights.* 

I  adored,  and  was  rejected.  *  You  are  in  love  with  certain 
attributes,'  said  the  lady.  *  Damn  your  attrihutes,  Madam/ 
said  I ;  *  I  know  nothing  of  attributes.'  *  Sir,'  said  she, 
with  dignity,  *  you  have  been  drinking.'  So  we  parted.  She 
was  married  afterwards  to  another,  who  knew  something 
about  attributes,  I  suppose.  I  have  seen  her  once  since, 
and  only  once.  She  had  a  baby  in  a  yellow  gown.  I  hate 
a  bdby  in  a  yellow  gown.  How  glad  I  am  she  did  not 
marry  me  !  One  of  these  days,  you  will  be  glad  you  have 
been  rejected.     Take  my  word  for  it" 

"All  that  does  not  prevent  ray  lot  from  being  a  very 
melnncholy  one!"  said  Flemming  sadly. 

**  Oh,  never  mind  the  lot,"  cried  Berkley,  laughing,  "  so 
long  as  you  don't  get  Lot's  wife.  If  the  cucumber  is  bitter, 
throw  it  away,  as  the  philosopher  Marcus  Antoninus  says, 
in  his  Meditatious.  Forget  her,  and  all  will  be  as  if  you 
bad  not  kuowu  her." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  her,"  replied  Flemming,  rather 
solemnly.  "  Not  my  pride,  but  my  affections,  are  wounded ; 
and  the  wound  is  too  deep  ever  to  heal.  I  shall  carry  it 
with  me  always.  I  enter  no  more  into  the  world;  but  will 
dwell  only  in  the  world  of  my  own  thoughts.  All  great  and 
unusual  occurrences,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  lift  us  above 
this  earth  ;  and  we  should  do  well  always  to  preserve  this 
elevauou.    Hitherto  I  have  not  done  eo.    But  now  I  will 
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tio  more  descend ;  I  will  sit  apart  and  abo7e  tho  world  with 
my  mournful,  yet  holy  thoughts." 

"  Whew !  You  had  better  go  into  society  ;  tho  whirl  and 
delirium  will  cure  you  in  a  week.  If  you  find  a  lady  who 
pleases  you  very  much,  and  you  wish  to  marry  her,  and  she 
will  not  listen  to  such  a  horrid  thing,  I  see  but  one  remedy, 
which  is  to  find  another,  who  pleases  you  more,  and  who 
will  listen  to  it." 

"  No,  my  friend ;  you  do  not  understand  my  character,'* 
said  Flemming,  shaking  his  head.  "  I  loye  \hi8  woman 
with  a  deep  and  lasting  affection.  I  shall  never  cease  to 
love  her.  This  may  be  madness  in  me ;  but  so  it  is.  Alas 
and  alas  1  Paracelsus  of  old  wasted  life  in  trying  to  dis- 
cover its  elixir,  which,  after  all,  turned  out  to  be  alcohol  ; 
and  instead  of  being  made  immortal  upon  earth,  he  died 
drunk  on  the  floor  of  a  tavern.  The  like  happens  to  many 
of  us.  We  waste  our  best  years  in  distilling  the  sweetest 
flowers  of  life  into  love-potions,  which,  after  all,  do  not 
immortalise,  but  only  intoxicate  us.  By  Heaven !  we  are 
all  of  us  mad." 

'*  But  are  you  sure  the  case  is  utterly  hopeless  ?" 

"Utterly!  utterly!" 

"  And  yet  I  perceive  you  have  not  laid  aside  all  hope. 
Tou  still  flatter  yourself  that  the  lady's  heart  may  change. 
The  great  secret  of  happiness  consists  not  in  enjoying,  but 
in  renouncing.  But  it  is  hard,  very  hard.  Hope  has  as 
many  lives  as  a  cat  or  a  king.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard 
the  old  proverb,  *  The  king  never  dies/  But  perhaps  you 
have  never  heard,  that,  at  the  court  of  Naples,  when  the 
dead  body  of  a  monarch  lies  in  state,  his  dinner  is  carried 
up  to  him  as  usual,  and  the  court  physician  tastes  it,  to  see 
that  it  be  not  poisoned,  and  then  the  servants  bear  it  out 
again,  saying,  *  The  king  does  not  dine  today.*    Hope  in 
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our  souls  is  king ;  and  we  also  say, '  The  king  never  dies/ 
Even  when  in  reality  he  lies  dead  within  us,  in  solema 
mockery  we  offer  him  his  accustomed  food,  but  are  con- 
strained to  say,  *  The  king  does  not  dine  to-day.'  It  must 
be  an  evil  day,  indeed,  when  a  king  of  Naples  has  no  heart 
for  his  dinner]  but  you  yourself  are  a  proof  that  the  king 
never  dies.  You  are  feeding  your  king,  although  you  say 
he  is  dead." 

"To  show  you  that  I  do  not  wish  to  cherish  hope," 
replied  Flemming,  ''I  shall  leave  Interlachen  to-morrow 
morning.    I  am  going  to  the  Tyrol." 

"  Tou  are  right,"  said  Berkley ;  **  there  is  nothing  so 
good  for  sorrow  as  rapid  motion  in  the  open  air.  I  shall 
go  with  you ;  though  probably  your  conversation  will  not 
be  very  various ;  nothing  but  Edward  and  Kunigunde." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?*' 

"  Go  to  Berlin,  and  you  will  find  out  However,  jesting 
apart,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  cheer  you,  and  make  you  forget 
the  Dark  Ladie,  and  this  untoward  accident." 

"  Accident !"  said  Flemming.  '*  This  is  no  accident,  but 
God's  providence,  which  brought  us  together,  to  punish  me 
for  my  sins." 

"  Oh,  my  friend,"  interrupted  Berkley,  "  if  you  see  the 
finger  of  Providence  so  distinctly  in  every  act  of  your  life, 
you  will  end  by  thinking  yourself  an  Apostle  and  Envoy 
Extraordinary.  I  see  nothing  so  very  uncommon  in  what 
has  happened  to  you." 

"  What !  not  when  our  souls  are  so  akin  to  each  other  ? 
when  we  seemed  so  formed  to  be  together — to  be  one  ?" 

"  I  have  often  observed,"  replied  Berkley  coldly,  "  that 
those  who  are  of  kindred  souls  rarely  wed  together ;  almost 
as  rarely  as  those  who  are  akin  by  blood.  Therefore,  mad 
lover,  do  not  think  to  persuade  thyself  and  thy  scornful 
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lady  that  you  haye  kindred  souls ;  but  rather  the  contrary — 
that  you  are  much  unlike,  and  each  wanting  in  those 
qualities  which  most  mark  and  distinguish  the  other. 
Trust  me,  thy  courtship  will  then  be  more  prosperous. 
But  good  morning.  I  must  prepare  for  this  sudden 
journey." 

On  the  following  morning,  Flemming  and  Berkley  started 
on  their  way  to  Innsbruck,  like  Huon  of  Bordeaux  and 
Scherasmin  on  their  way  to  Babylon.  Berkley's  self- 
assumed  duty  was  to  console  his  companion ;  a  duty  which 
he  performed  like  an  ancient  Spanish  Despenadora,  whose 
business  was  to  attend  the  sick,  and  put  her  elbow  into  the 
stomach  of  the  dying  to  shorten  their  agony. 
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•*  Mortal,  they  softly  say, 

Peace  to  thv  heart ! 
We  too,  yea,  mortal, 

Have  been  as  thou  art ; 
Hope-lifted,  doubt-depressed, 

Seehig  in  part, 
Tried,  troubled,  tempted, 

Siistained, — as  thou  art.** 


CHAPTER   L 

A  MISERERE. 

In  the  Orlando  Innamorato,  Mal^igi,  the  necromancer, 
puts  all  the  company  to  sleep  by  reading  to  them  from  a 
book.  Some  books  have  this  power  of  themsel7es  and  need 
no  necromancer.  Feaiing,  Qentle  Header,  that  mine  may 
be  of  this  kind,  I  have  provided  these  introductory  chapters 
from  time  to  time,  like  stalls  or  Misereres  in  a  church,  with 
flowery  canopies  and  poppy-heads  over  them,  where  thou 
mayest  sit  down  and  sleep. 

No, — the  figure  is  not  a  bad  one.  This  book  does  some- 
what resemble  a  minster*  in  the  Romanesque  style,  with 
pinnacles,  and  flying  buttresses,  and  roofs, 

**  Gargoyled  with  greyhounds,  and  with  many  liont 
Made  of  fine  gold,  with  divers  sundry  dragons." 

You  step  into  its  shade  and  coolness  out  of  the  hot  streets 
of  life;  a  mysterious  light  streams  through  the  painted 
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glass  of  the  marigold  windows,  staining  the  cusps  and 
crumpled  leaves  of  the  window-shafts,  and  the  cheruhs  and 
holy-water-stoups  helow.  Here  and  there  is  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary;  and  other  images,  "in  divestures,  called 
weepers,  stand  in  housings  made  ahout  the  tomh;"  and, 
above  all,  swells  the  vast  dome  of  heayen,  with  its  star- 
mouldings,  and  the  flaming  constellations,  like  the  mosaics 
in  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  Have  you  not  heard  funeral 
psalms  from  the  chantry?  Have  you  not  heard  the  sound 
of  church  bells,  as  I  promised, — mysterious  sounds  from 
the  Past  and  Future,  as  from  the  belfries  outside  the 
cathedral, — even  such  a  mournful,  mellow,  watery  peal 
of  bells  as  is  heard  sometimes  at  sea,  from  cities  afar  off 
below  the  horizon  ? 

1  know  not  how  this  Eomanesque,  and  at  times  flam- 
boyant, style  of  architecture  may  please  the  critics.  They 
may  wish,  perhaps,  that  I  had  omitted  some  of  my  many 
ornaments,  nay  arabesques,  and  roses,  and  fantastic  spouts, 
and  Holy-Roods  and  Galilee-steeples.  But  would  it  then 
have  been  Romanesque? 

But  perhaps,  gentle  reader,  thou  art  one  of  those  who 
think  the  days  of  romance  gone  for  eter.  Belieye  it  not ! 
Oh,  believe  it  not !  Thou  hast  at  this  moment  in  thy  heart 
as  sweet  a  romance  as  was  ever  written.  Thou  art  not  less 
a  woman,  because  thou  dost  not  sit  aloft  in  a  tower,  with 
a  tassel-gentle  on  thy  wrist.  Thou  art  not  less  a  man, 
because  thou  wearest  no  hauberk,  nor  mail-sark,  and  goest 
not  on  horse-back  after  foolish  adventures.  Every  one  has 
a  romance  in  his  own  heart.  All  that  has  blessed  or  awed 
the  world  lies  there ;  and 

**  The  oracle  within  him,  that  which  lives, 
He  must  invoke  and  question, — ^not  dead  bocks, 
Not  ordinances  not  mould-rotten  papers.*' 
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Sooner  or  later,  some  passages  of  every  one*s  romance 
must  be  written,  either  in  words  or  actions.  Thoy  will 
proclaim  the  truth ;  for  Truth  is  thought  which  has  assumed 
its  appropriate  garments,  either  of  words  or  actions ;  while 
Falsehood  is  thought  which,  disguised  in  words  or  actions 
not  its  own,  comes  before  the  blind  old  world,  as  Jacob 
came  before  the  patriarch  Isaac,  clothed  in  the  goodly 
raiment  of  his  brother  Esau.  And  the  world,  like  the 
patriarch,  is  often  deceived ;  for,  though  the  voice  is  Jacob's 
voice,  yet  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau,  and  the  False 
takes  away  the  birthright  and  the  blessing  from  the  True 
Hence  it  is  that  the  world  so  often  lifts  up  its  voice  and 
weeps. 

That  very  pleasing  and  fanciful  Chinese  romance,  the 
Shadow  in  the  Water,  ends  with  the  hero's  marrying  both 
the  heroines.  I  hope  my  gentle  reader  feels  curious  to 
know  the  end  of  this  romance,  which  is  a  shadow  upon 
the  earth;  and  see  whether  there  be  any  marriage  at 
all  in  it. 

That  is  the  very  point  I  am  now  thinking  of,  as  I  sit 
here  at  my  pleasant  chamber-window,  and  enjoy  the  balmy 
air  of  a  bright  summer  morning,  and  watch  the  motions  of 
the  golden  robin,  that  sits  on  its  sv^nging  nest  on  the 
outermost  pendulous  branch  of  yonder  elm.  The  broad 
meadows  and  the  steel-blue  river  remind  me  of  the  meadows 
of  Unterseen  and  the  river  Aar;  and  beyond  them  rise 
magnificent  snow-white  clouds,  piled  up  like  Alps.  Thus 
the  shades  of  Washington  and  William  Tell  seem  to  walk 
together  on  these  Elysian  Fields ;  for  it  was  here,  that,  in 
days  long  gone,  our  great  patriot  dwelt;  and  yonder  clouds 
so  much  resemble  the  snowy  Alps,  that  they  remind  me 
irresistibly  of  the  Swiss.  Noble  examples  of  a  high  pur- 
pose and  a  fixed  will )    Do  they  not  move,  Hyperion-like, 
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on  high  ?    Were  thej  not,  likewise,  sons  of  Heaven  and 
Earth? 

Nothing  can  he  more  lovely  than  these  summer  morn- 
ings; nor  than  the  southern  window  at  which  I  sit  and 
write,  in  this  old  mansion,  which  is  like  an  Italian  villa. 
But,  Oh,  this  lassitude, — this  weariness, — when  all  arpund 
me  is  so  bright !  I  have  this  morning  a  singular  longing 
for  flowers ;  a  wish  to  stroll  among  the  roses  and  carnations, 
and  inhale  their  hreath,  as  if  it  would  revive  me.  I  wish 
I  knew  the  man  who  called  flowers  "  the  fugitive  poetiy  of 
Nature."  From  this  distance,  from  these  scholastic  shades, 
— ^from  this  leafy,  blossoming,  and  beautiful  Cambridge, — T 
stretch  forth  my  hand  to  grasp  his,  as  the  hand  of  a 
poet! — ^Yes;  this  morning  I  would  rather  stroll  with  him 
among  the  gay  flowers,  than  sit  here  and  write.  I  feel  so 
■weary ! 

Old  men  with  their  staves,  says  the  Spanish  poet,  aro 
ever  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  grave.  But  I  am  not  old. 
The  Spanish  poet  might  have  included  the  young  also. — 
No  matter!  Courage  and  forward!  The  romance  must 
he  finished,  and  finished  soon. 

O  thou  poor  authorling !  Reach  a  little  deeper  into  the 
human  heart!  Touch  those  strings, — touch  those  deeper 
strings,  and  more  boldly,  or  the  notes  will  die  away  like 
whispers,  and  no  ear  shall  hear  them,  save  thine  own ! 
And,  to  cheer  thy  solitary  labour,  remember  that  the  secret 
studies  of  an  author  are  the  sunken  piers  upon  which  is  to 
rest  the  bridge  of  his  fame,  spanning  the  dark  waters  of 
Oblivion.  They  are  out  of  sight;  but  without  them  no 
superstructure  can  stand  secure ! 

And  now,  Reader,  since  the  sermon  is  over,  and  we 
are  still  sitting  here  in  this  Miserere,  let  us  read 
aloud ,  a  page  from  the  old  parchment  manuscript  on  the 
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lettem  before  us;  let  us  sing  it  through  these  dusky 
aisles,  like  a  Gregorian  cbant,  and  startle  the  sleeping 
congregation ! 

"  I  have  read  of  the  great  river  Euripus,  which  ehbeth 
and  floweth  seven  times  a  day,  and  with  such  violence, 
tha(  it  cairieth  ships  upon  it  with  full  sail  directly  against 
the  wind.  Seven  times  in  an  hour  ebbeth  and  floweth 
rash  opinion  in  the  torrent  of  indiscreet  and  troublesome 
apprehensions,  carrying  critic  calumny  and  squint-eyed 
detraction  mainly  against  tlie  wind  of  wisdom  and 
judgment." 

In  secula  seculorum !    Amen ! 


CHAPTER    IT. 

CURFEW   BELLS. 

Welcome,  Disappointment !  Thy  hand  is  cold  and  hard» 
but  it  is  the  hand  of  a  friend !  Thy  voice  is  stern  and 
harsh,  but  it  is  the  voice  of  a  friend !  Oh,  there  is  some- 
thing sublime  in  calm  endurance,  something  sublime  in 
the  resolute,  fixed  purpose  of  sufiering  without  complain- 
ing, which  makes  disappointment  oftentimes  better  than 
success  I 

The  Emperor  Isaac  Angelus  made  a  treaty  with  Saladin, 
and  tried  to  purchase  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  gold. 
Eichard  Lion-haart  scorned  such  alliance,  and  sought  to 
recover  it  by  battle.  Thus  do  weak  minds  make  treaties 
with  the  passions  they  cannot  overcome,  and  try  to  purchase 
happiness  at  the  expense  of  principle.  But  the  resolute 
will  of  a  strong  man  scorns  such  means;  and  struggles 
nobly  with  his  foe,  to  achieve  great  deeds.  Therefore,  who- 
soever thou  art  that  sufierest,  try  not  to  dissipate  thy  sorrow 
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by  the  bi'eath  of  the  world,  nor  drown  its  voice  in  thought- 
less merriment  It  is  a  treacherous  peace  that  is  purchased 
by  indulgence.  Kather  take  this  sorrow  to  thy  heart,  and 
make  it  a  part  of  thee,  aud  it  shall  nourish  thee  till  thou, 
art  strong  again. 

The  shadows  of  the  mind  are  like  those  of  the  body.  In 
the  moi-niug  of  life,  they  all  lie  behind  us ;  at  noon,  we 
i  trample  them  under  foot;  and  in  the  evening,  they  stretch 
long,  broad,  and  deepening  before  us.  Are  not,  then,  the 
sorrows  of  childhood  as  dark  as  those  of  age?  Are  not  the 
morning  shadows  of  life  as  deep  and  broad  as  those  of  its 
evening?  Yes;  but  morning  shadows  soon  fade  away, 
while  those  of  evening  reach  forward  into  the  night  and 
mingle  with  the  coming  darkness.  Man  is  begotten  in 
delight  and  born  in  pain ;  and  in  those  are  the  rapture  and 
labour  of  bis  life  foreshadowed  from  the  beginning.  But 
the  life  of  man  upon  this  fair  earth  is  made  up,  for  the 
most  part,  of  little  pains  and  little  pleasures.  The  great 
wonder-flowers  bloom  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 

A  week  had  already  elapsed  since  the  events  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter.  Paul  Flemming  went  his  way,  a  melan- 
choly man,  *'  drinking  the  sweet  wormwood  of  his  sorrow." 
He  did  not  rail  at  Providence  and  call  it  fate,  but  suffered 
and  was  silent.  It  is  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  lover's  charac- 
ter, that  he  thinks  no  evil  of  the  object  loved.  What  he 
suffered  was  no  swift  storm  of  feeling,  that  passes  away 
with  a  noise,  and  leaves  the  heart  clearer;  but  a  dark 
phantom  had  risen  up  in  the  clear  night,  and,  like  that  of 
Adamastor,  hid  the  stars ;  and  if  it  ever  vanished  away  for 
a  season,  still  the  deep  soimd  of  the  moaning  main  would 
be  heard  afar,  through  many  a  dark  and  lonely  hour.  And 
thus  he  journeyed  on,  wrapped  in  desponding  gloom,  and 
mainly  heedless  of  all  things  around  him.    His  mind  was 
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distempered.    That  one  face  was  always  befor©  him  ;  that 
one  voice  for  ever  saying : — 

"  You  are  not  the  Magician." 

Painful,  indeed,  it  is  to  he  misunderstood  and  under- 
valued hy  those  we  love.  But  this,  too,  in  our  life  must 
we  learn  to  bear  without  a  murmur;  for  it  is  a  tale  often 
repeated. 

There  are  persons  in  this  world  to  whom  all  local  asso- 
ciations are  naught.  The  genius  of  the  place  speaks  not  to 
them.  Even  on  battle-fields,  where  the  voice  of  this  genius 
is  loudest,  they  hear  only  the  sound  of  their  own  voices ;  they 
meet  there  only  their  own  dull  and  pedantic  thoughts,  as  the 
old  grammarian  Brunetto  Latini  met  on  the  plain  of  Bonces- 
valles  a  poor  student  riding  on  a  bay  mule.  This  was  not 
always  the  case  with  Paul  Flemming,  but  it  had  become 
so  now.  He  felt  no  interest  in  the  scenery  around  him. 
He  hardly  looked  at  it.  Even  the  difficult  mountain 
passes,  where,  from  his  rocky  eyrie  the  eagle-eyed  Tyrolese 
peasant  had  watched  his  foe,  and  the  roaring,  turbid  tor- 
rent underneath,  which  had  swallowed  up  the  bloody 
corse,  that  fell  from  the  rocks  like  a  crushed  worm, 
awakened  no  lively  emotion  in  his  breast.  All  around 
him  seemed  dreamy  and  vague ;  all  witiiin  dim,  as  in  a 
sun's  eclipse.  As  the  moon,  whether  visible  or  invisible, 
has  power  over  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  so  the  face  of  that 
lady,  whether  present  or  absent,  had  power  over  the  tides 
of  his  soul;  both  by  day  and  night,  bo^  waking  and 
sleeping.  In  every  pale  face  and  dark  e^e  he  saw  a  resem 
blance  to  her ;  and  what  the  day  denied  him  in  reality  the 
night  gave  him  in  dreams. 

"  This  is  a  strange,  fantastic  world,"  said  Berkley,  after  a 
very  long  silence,  during  which  the  two  travellers  had  been 
sitting  each  in  his  corner  of  the  travelling  carnage,  wrapped 
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in  his  own  reflections.  "  A  very  strange,  ftintaStio  world ; 
"where  each  one  pursues  his  own  golden  huhble,  and  laughs 
at  his  neighbour  for  doing  the  same.  I  have  been  thinking 
how  a  moral  Linnaeus  would  classify  our  race.  I  think  he 
would  divide  it — not  as  Lord  Byron  did,  into  two  great 
classes,  the  bores  and  those  who  are  bored — but  into  three, 
namely:  Happy  Men,  Lucky  Dogs,  and  Miserable  Wretches. 
This  is  more  true  and  philosophical,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  so  comprehensive.  He  is  the  Happy  Man,  who, 
blessed  with  modest  ease,  a  wife  and  children,  sits  enthroned 
in  the  hearts  of  his  family,  and  knows  no  other  ambition 
than  that  of  making  those  around  him  happy.  But  the 
Lucky  Dog  is  he,  who,  free  from  all  domestic  cares,  saunters 
up  and  down  his  room,  in  morning  gown  and  slippers; 
drums  on  the  window,  of  a  rainy  day ;  and,  as  he  stirs  his 
evening  fire,  snaps  his  fingers  at  the  world,  and  says,  *  I 
have  no  wife  nor  children,  good  or  bad,  to  provide  for.*  I 
had  a  friend  who  is  now  no  more.    He  was  taken  away  in 

the  bloom  of  life,  by  a  very  rapid widow.    He  was  by 

birth  and  by  profession  a  beau— bom  with  a  quizzing-glass 
and  a  cane.  Cock  of  the  walk,  he  flapped  his  wings,  and 
crowed  among  the  feathered  tribe.  But,  alas !  a  fair,  white 
partlet  has  torn  his  crest  out,  and  he  shall  crow  no  more. 
In  the  evening  he  rocks  the  cradle,  and  gets  up  in  the  night 
when  the  child  cries.  Like  a  Goth  of  the  Dark  Ages,  he 
consults  his  wife  on  all  mighty  matters,  and  looks  upon  her 
as  a  being  of  more  than  human  goodness  and  wisdom.  In 
short,  the  women  all  say  he  is  a  very  domestic  man,  and 
makes  a  good  husband ;  which,  under  the  rose,  is  only  a 
more  polite  way  of  saying  he  is  henpecked.  He  is  a  Happy 
Man.  I  have  another  dear  friend,  who  is  a  sexagenary 
bachelor.  He  has  one  of  those  well-oiled  dispositions 
which  turn  upon  the  hinges  of  the  world  without  creaking.  ' 
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The  bey-day  of  life  is  over  with  bim:  but  hiB  o]d  age  is 
sunny  and  chirping ;  and  a  merry  heart  still  nestles  in  bis 
tottering  frame,  like  a  swallow  that  builds  in  a  tumble-down 
chimney.  He  is  a  professed  Squire  of  Dames.  The  rustle 
of  a  silk  gown  is  music  to  his  ears,  and  his  imaginatiou  is 
continually  lantern-led  by  some  will-witb-a-wisp  in  the 
shape  of  a  lady's  stomacher.  In  his  devotion  to  the  fair 
sex — the  muslin,  as  he  calls  it— he  is  the  geotle  flower  of 
chivalry.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  quick  he  stiikcs  into 
the  scent  of  a  lady's  handkerchief.  When  once  fairly  in 
pursuit,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  throwing  him  out  His 
heart  looks  out  at  his  eye ;  and  his  inward  delight  tingles 
down  to  the  tail  of  his  coat.  He  loves  to  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  smile ;  when  he  can  breathe  the  sweet  atmo- 
sphere of  kid  gloves  and  cambric  handkerchiefs,  his  soul  is 
in  its  element;  and  his  supreme  delight  is  to  pass  the 
morning,  to  use  his  own  quaint  language,  'in  making 
dodging  calls,  and  wriggling  round  among  the  ladies ! '  He 
is  a  Lucky  Dog." 

"  And  as  a  specimen  of  the  class  of  Miserable  Wretches, 
I  suppose  you  will  take  u)e,"  said  Flemming,  making  an 
effort  to  enter  into  his  friend's  humour.  "  Cei-tainly  I  am 
wretched  enough.  Yoii  may  make  me  the  stuffed  bear, — 
the  specimen  of  this  class.** 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Berkley;  "  you  are  not  reduced 

80  low.    He  only  is  utterly  wretched,  who  is  the  slave  of  his 

own  passions,  or  those  of  others.    This,  I  trust,  will  never 

be  yoiur  condition.    Why  so  wan  and  pale,  fond  lover? 

Do  you  remember  Sir  John  Suckling's  song  ? 

*  Why  so  wan  and  pale,  fond  lover? 

Pr*ythee  why  so  pale  ? 
Will,  if  looking  well  can't  move  her, 
Looking  ill  prevail  ? 
Pr'ythee  why  so  pale? 
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•  Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  ? 

Pr'ythee  why  so  mute  ? 
Will,  if  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 
Saying  nothing  do 't  ? 
Pr'ythee  why  so  mute  ? 

*  Quit,  quit,  for  shame!  this  cannot  move, 

This  cannot  take  her ! 
If  of  herself  she  do  not  love, 
Nothing  will  make  her  I 
The  devil  take  her!* 

How  do  you  like  that?** 

"  To  you  I  say  quit,  quit  for  shame !  '*  replied  Flemming 
"Why  quote  the  songs  of  that  witty  and  licentious  ago? 
Hare  you  no  better  consolation  to  offer  me  ?  How  many, 
many  times  must  I  tell  you,  that  I  bear  the  lady  no  ill-will  ? 
I  do  not  blame  her  for  not  loving  me.  I  desire  her  happi- 
ness, even  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  own." 

"  That  is  generous  in  you,  and  deserves  a  better  fate. 
But  you  are  so  figurative  in  all  you  say,  that  a  stranger 
would  think  you  had  no  real  feeling,  and  only  fancied  your- 
self in  love." 

"  Expression  of  feeling  is  different  with  different  minds. 
It  is  not  always  simple.  Some  minds,  when  excited, 
naturally  speak  in  figures  and  similitudes.  They  do  not 
on  that  account  feel  less  deeply.  This  is  obvious  in  our 
most  common  modes  of  speech.  It  depends  upon  tho 
individual." 

"  Kyrie  Eleyson !  **  '  , 

"  Well,  abuse  my  figures  of  speech  as  much  as  you  please. 
What  I  insist  upon  is,  that  you*  shall  not  abuse  the  lady. 
When  did  you  ever  hear  me  breathe  a  whisper  against 
her?"  I 

*•  Oho !    Kow  you  speak  like  Launce  to  his  dog !"  l 
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Their  conversation,  which  had  begun  so  men-ily,  was 
here  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder, 
that  announced  a  near-approaching  storm.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole  heaven  black  with  low, 
trailing  clouds.  Still  blacker  the  storm  came  sailing  up 
majestically  from  the  south-west,  with  almost  unbroken 
volleys  of  distant  thunder.  The  wind  seemed  to  be  storm- 
ing a  cloud  redoubt ;  and  marched  onward  with  dust,  and 
the  green  banners  of  the  trees  flapping  in  the  air,  and  heavy 
cannonading,  and  occasionally  an  explosion,  like  the  blow- 
ing up  of  a  powder-waggon.  Mingled  with  this  was  the 
sound  of  thunder-bells  from  a  village  not  far  off.  They 
were  all  ringing  dolefully  to  ward  off  the  thunderbolt.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  village  stood  a  large  wooden  crucifix, 
around  which  was  a  crowd  of  priests  and  peasants,  kneeling 
in  the  wet  grass,  by  the  roadside,  with  their  hands  and  eyes 
lifted  to  heaven,  and  praying  for  rain.  Their  prayer  was 
soon  answered. 

The  travellers  drove  on  with  the  driving  wind  and  rain. 
They  had  come  from  Landeck,  and  hoped  to  reach  Inns- 
bruck before  midnight.  Night  closed  in,  and  Flemming 
fell  asleep  with  the  loud  storm  overhead,  and  at  his  feet 
the  roaring  Inn,  a  mountain  torrent  leaping  onward  as 
wild  and  restless  as  when  it  first  sprang  from  its  cradle  in 
the  solitudes  of  Engaddin ;  meet  emblem  of  himself,  thus 
rushing  through  the  night  His  slumber  was  long,  but 
broken ;  and  at  length  he  awoke  in  terror ;  for  he  heaid  a 
voice  pronounce  in  his  ear  distinctly  these  words : — 

*'  They  have  brought  the  dead  body." 

They  were  driving  by  a  ^churchyard  at  the  entrance  of  a 
town;  and  among  the  tombs  a  dim  lamp  was  burning 
before  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  It  had  a  most  unearthly 
appearance.    Flemming  almost  feared  to  see  the  congrega- 
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Uon  of  the  doad  go  into  the  church  and  sing  their  midnight 
mass.  Ho  spoke  to  Berkley,  but  received  no  answer ;  he 
was  in  a  deep  sleep. 

"Then  it  was  only  a  dream,"  said  he  to  himself;  "yet 
how  distinct  tho  voice  was !  Oh,  if  we  had  spiritual  organs, 
to  see  and  hear  things  now  invisible  and  inaudible  to  us, 
we  should  behold  the  whole  air  filled  with  the  departing 
souls  of  that  vast  multitude  which  every  moment  dies, — 
should  behold  them  streaming  up  like  thin  vapours  heaven- 
ward, and  hear  the  startling  blast  of  the  archangel's  trump 
sounding  incessant  through  the  universe  and  proclaiming 
the  awful  judgment-day  I  Truly,  the  soul  departs  not  alone 
on  its  last  journey,  but  spirits  of  its  kind  attend  it,  when 
not  ministering  angels;  and  they  go  in  families  to  the 
unknown  land !    Neither  in  life  nor  in  death  are  we  alone." 

He  slept  again  at  intervals;  and  at  length,  though  long 
after  midnight,  reached  Innsbruck  between  sleeping  and 
waking;  his  mind  filled  with  dim  recollections  of  the 
unspeakably  dismal  night-journey ; — the  climbing  of  hills, 
ftnd  plunging  into  dark  ravines;  the  momentary  rattling 
of  the  wheels  over  paved  streets  of  towns,  and  the  succeed- 
ing hollow  rolling  and  tramping  on  the  wet  earth ;  the 
blackness  of  the  night;  the  thunder  and  lightning  and 
rain ;  the  roar  of  waters,  leaping  through  deep  chasms  by 
the  roadside ;  and  the  wind  through  the  mountain-passes, 
sounding  loud  and  long,  like  the  inextinguishable  laughter 
of  the  gods. 

The  travellers  on  the  morrow  lingered  not  long  in  Inns 
bruck.  Thiey  did  not  fail,  however,  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
Maximilian  in  the  Franciscan  Church  of  the  Holy  Gross, 
and  gaze  with  some  admiration  upon  the  twenty-eight 
gigantic  bronze  statues  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  King 
Arthur,  and  Ernest  tlia  Iron-man,  axHl  Frederick  of  the 
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Empty  Pockets,  kings  and  heroes,  and  others,  which  stand 
leaning  on  their  swords  hetween  the  columns  of  the  church, 
as  if  guarding  tho  tomh  of  the  dead.  These  statues  re* 
minded  Flemming  of  the  hronze  giants  which  strike  the 
hours  on  the  belfry  of  San  Basso,  in  Venice,  and  of  the 
flail-armed  monsters  that  guarded  the  gateway  of  Angu- 
laffer's  castle  in  Oberon.  After  gazing  awhile  at  these 
motionless  sentinels,  they  went  forth,  and  strolled  through 
the  public  gardens,  with  the  jagged  mountains  right  oyer 
their  heads,  and  all  around  them  tall,  melancholy  pines, 
like  Tyrolese  peasants,  with  shaggy  hair;  and  at  their  feet 
the  mad  torrent  of  the  Inn,  sweeping  with  turbid  waves 
through  the  midst  of  the  town.  In  the  afternoon,  they 
drove  on  towards  Salzburg,  through  the  magnificent  moun- 
tain-passes of  Waidering  and  Unken. 


CHAPTER   III. 

SHADOWS   ON   THE  WALL. 

On  the  following  morning,  Flemming  awoke  in  a  chamber 
of  the  Golden  Ship  at  Salzburg,  just  as  the  clock  in  the 
Dome-church  opposite  was  striking  ten.  The  window- 
shutters  were  closed,  and  the  room  was  nearly  dark.  He 
was  lying  with  his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast,  and  his 
eyes  looking  up  at  the  white  ciui;ains  overhead.  He  thought 
them  the  white  marble  canopy  of  a  tomb,  and  himself  the 
marble  statue  lying  beneath.  When  the  clock  ceased 
striking,  the  eight-and-twenty  gigantic  bronze  statues  from 
the  Church  of  Holy  Rood  in  Innsbruck  stalked  into  the 
chamber,  and  arranged  themselves  along  the  walls,  which 
spread  into  dimly-lighted  aisles  and  arches.  On  the 
painted  windows  he  saw  Interlachen,  with  its  Franciscan 
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cloister,  and  tbe  Square  Tower  of  the  ruins.  In  a  pendent, 
overhead,  stood  tbe  German  mechanic,  as  Saint  Vitus;  and 
on  a  lavatoiy,  or  basin  of  holy-water,  below,  sat  a  cherub, 
with  the  form  and  features  of  Berkley.  Then  the  organ- 
pipes  began  to  blow,  and  he  heaid  the  voices  of  an  invisible 
choir  chanting.  And  anon  the  gilded  gates  in  the  bronze 
screen  before  the  chancel  opened,  and  a  bridal  procession 
passed  through.  The  bride  was  clothed  in  the  garb  of  tbe 
Middle  Ages;  and  held  a  book  in  her  hand,  with  velvet 
covers,  and  golden  clasps.  It  was  Mary  Ashburton.  She 
looked  at  him  as  she  passed.  Her  face  was  pale;  and 
there  were  tears  in  her  sweet  eyes.  Then  the  gates  closed 
igain;  and  one  of  the  oaken  poppy-heads  over  a  carved 
stall,  in  the  shape  of  an  owl,  flapped  its  broad  wings,  and 
hooted,  *'To-whitl  to-whoo!"  Then  the  whole  scene 
changed;  and  he  thought  himself  a  monk's-head  on  a 
gutter-spout;  and  it  rained  dismally;  and  Berkley  was 
standing  underneath  with  an  umbrella,  laughing ! 

In  other  words,  Flemming  was  in  a  raging  fever,  and 
delirious.  He  remained  in  this  state  for  a  week.  The  first 
thing  he  was  conscious  of  was  hearing  the  doctor  say  to 
Berkley : — 

*•  The  crisis  is  passed.  I  now  consider  him  out  of 
danger." 

He  then  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep ;  the  wild  fever  had  swept 
away  like  an  angry,  red  cloud,  and  the  refreshing  summer 
rain  began  to  fall  like  dew  upon  the  pai-ched  earth.  Still 
another  week,  and  Flemming  was  *'  sitting  clothed,  and  in 
his  right  mind."  Berkley  had  been  reading  to  him ;  and 
Still  held  the  book  in  his  hand,  with  his  fore-finger  between 
the  leaves.    It  was  a  volume  of  Hoffmann's  writings. 

"  How  very  strange  it  is,"  said  he,  "  that  you  can  hardly 
open  the  biography  of  any  German  author,  but  you  will 
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find  it  begin  with  an  account  of  his  grandfather !  It  will 
tell  you  how  the  yenerahle  old  man  walked  up  and  down, 
the  garden  among  the  gay  flowers,  wrapped  in  his  morning 
gown,  which  is  likewise  covered  with  flowers,  and  perhaps 
wearing  on  his  head  a  little  velvet  cap.  Or  you  will  find 
him  sitting  by  the  chimney-comer  in  tl)e  great  ohair, 
smoking  his  ancestral  pipe,  with  shaggy  eyebrows,  and 
eyes  like  bird-nests  under  the  eaves  of  a  house,  and  a 
mouth  like  a  Nuremberg  nutcracker's.  The  future  poet 
climbs  upon  the  old  man's  knees.  His  genius  is  not 
recognised  yet.  He  is  thought  for  the  most  part  a  dull 
boy.  His  father  is  an  austere  man,  or  perhaps  dead.  But 
the  mother  is  still  there,  a  sickly,  saint-like  woman,  with 
knitting- work ;  and  an  elder  sister,  who  has  already  been 
in  love,  and  wears  rings  on  her  fingers : — 

'  Deaths  heads,  and  sach  mementoes, 
Her  grandmother  and  worm-eaten  aants  left  to  her, 
To  tell  her  what  her  beauty  must  arrive  at'  " 

"  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  life  of  Hoffinann.  if 
I  recollect  right." 

'*  No,  not  precisely.  Instead  of  the  gi-andfather,  we  have 
the  grandmother,  a  stately  dame,  who  has  long  since  shaken 
hands  with  the  vanities  of  life.  The  mother,  separated 
from  her  husband,  is  sick  in  mind  and  body,  and  flits  to 
and  fro  like  a  shadow.  Then  there  is  an  affectionate 
maiden  aunt ;  and  an  uncle,  a  retired  judge,  the  terror  of 
little  boys, — the  Giant  Despair  of  this  Doubting  Castle  in 
Konigsberg;  and  occasionally  the  benign  countenance  of 
a  venerable  gi'anduncle,  whom  Lamotte  Fouque  called  a 
hero  of  the  olden  time,  in  morning  gown  and  slippers,  looks 
in  at  the  door  and  smiles.  In  the  upper  story  of  the  same 
house  lived  a  poor  boy  with  his  mother,  who  was  so  far 
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crazed  as  to  believe  herself  to  be  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  her 
son  the  Saviour  of  the  world.    Wild  fancies,  likewise,  were 
to  sweep  through  the  brain  of  that  child.    He  was  to  meet 
Hoffmann  elsewhere  and  be  his  friend  in  after  years,  though 
as  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  each  other.    This  was  Werner, 
who  has  made  some  noise  in  German  literature  as  the 
author  of  many  wild  Destiny-Dramas." 
"  Hoffmann  died,  I  believe,  in  Berlin.** 
"  Yes.    He  left  Konigsberg  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
passed  the  next  eight  years  of  his  life  in  the  Prussian-Polish 
provinces,  where  he  held  some  petty  office  under  government, 
and  took  to  himself  many  bad  habits  and  a  Polish  wife. 
After  this  he    was    Music-Director  at    various    German 
theatres,  and  led  a  wandering,  wretched  life  for  ten  years. 
He  then  went  to  Berlin  as  Clerk  of  the  Exchange,  and 
there  remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place  some  seven 
or  eight  years  afterward." 
"  Did  you  ever  see  him  ?  " 

'*  I  was  in  Berlin  during  his  lifetime,  and  saw  him  fre 

quently.    I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time.    It  was  at  one 

of  the  Esthetic  Teas  given  by  a  literary  lady  unter  den 

Linden,  where  the  lions  were  fed  with  convenient  food, 

from  tea  and  bread  and  butter  up  to  oysters  and  Bhine 

wine.    During  the  evening,  my  attention  was  arrested  by ; 

;  the  entrance  of  a  strange  little  figure,  with  a  wild  head  of 

]  brown  hair.    His  eyes  were  bright  gray ;  and  his  thin  lips 

closely  pressed  together  with  an  expression  of  not  un^ 

pleasing  irony.    This  strange-looking  personage  began  to 

bow  his  way  through  the  Qrowd  with  quick,  nervous,  hinge- 

likei  motions,  much  resembling  those  of  a  marionnette. 

He  had  a  hoarse  voice,  and  such  a  rapid  utterance,  that, 

although  I  understand  German  well  enough  for  ordinary 

purposes,  I  could  not  make  out  one  half  he  said.    Ere  long 
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he  bad  seated  himself  at  the  pianoforte,  and  was  impro* 
•\4sing  such  wild,  sweet  fancies,  that  the  music  of  one'8 
dreams  is  not  more  sweet  and  wild.  Then  suddenly  some 
painful  thought  seemed  to  pass  over  his  mind,  as  if  he 
imagined  that  he  was  there  to  amuse  the  company.  He 
rose  from  the  pianoforte,  and  seated  himself  in  another 
part  of  the  xoom ;  where  he  hegan  to  make  grimaces,  and 
talk  loud  while  others  were  singing.  Finally  he  dis- 
appeared like  a  hobgoblin,  laughing,  '  Ho !  ho !  bo  !*  I 
BLskeA  a  person  beside  me  who  this  strange  being  was. 
*That  was  Hoffmann,*  was  the  answer.  *  The  Devil  1* 
said  I.  *  Yes,*  continued  my  informant;  *  and  if  you  should 
follow  him  now,  you  would  see  him  plunge  into  an  obscure 
and  unfrequented  wine-cellar,  and  there,  amid  boon  com- 
panions, with  wine  and  tobacco-smoke,  and  quirks  and 
quibbles,  and  quaint,  witty  sayings,  turn  the  dim  night 
into  glorious  day.*  ** 

"  What  a  strange  being ! " 

'*  I  once  saw  him  at  one  of  his  night-carouses  Ho  was 
sitting  in  his  glory,  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  not  stupidly 
drunk,  but  warmed  with  wine,  which  made  him  madly 
eloquent,  as  the  Devil's  Elixir  did  tho  monk  Medardus. 
There,  in  the  fuU  tide  of  witty  discourse,  or.  if  silent,  his 
gray  hawk-eye  flashing  irom  beneath  his  matted  hair,  and 
taking  note  of  all  tlmt  was  grotesque  in  the  company  round 
him,  sat  this  unfortunate  genius,  till  the  day  began  to  dawn. 
Then  he  found  his  way  homeward,  having,  like  the  souls  of 
the  envious  in  Purgatory,  his  eyelids  sewed  together  with 
iron  wire; — ^though  his  was  from  champagne  bottles.  At 
such  hours  he  wrote  his  wild,  fantastic  tales.  To  his 
excited  fancy  everything  assumed  a  spectral  look.  The 
shadows  of  familiar  things  about  him  stalked  like  ghosts 
through  the  haunted  chambei-s  of  his  soul;  and  the  old 
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portraits  on  the  walls  winked  at  him,  and  seemed  stepping 
down  from  their  frames;  till,  aghast  at  the  spectral  throng 
about  him,  he  would  caU  his  wife  from  her  bed,  to  sit  by 
Lim  while  he  wrote/* 
"  No  wonder  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life ! " 
"  No.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  he  could  have  followed 
this  course  of  life  for  six  years.  I  am  astonished  that  it 
did  not  kill  him  sooner." 
"  But  death  came  at  last  in  an  appalling  shape." 
**  Yerf;  his  forty-sixth  birthday  found  him  sitting  at  home 
in  his  arm- chair,  with  his  friends  around  him.  But  the 
rare  old  wine— he  always  drank  the  best — ^touched  not  the 
sick  man's  lips  that  night.  His  wonted  humour  was  gone. 
Of  all  his  \iibes,  his  gambols,  his  songs,  his  flashes  of  mer- 
riment, that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar,  not  one 
now,  to  mock  his  own  grinning ! — quite  chap-fallen.'  The 
conversation  was  of  death  and  the  grave.  And  when  one 
of  his  friends  said  that  life  was  not  the  highest  good,  Hoff- 
mann interrupted  him,  exclaiming,  with  a  startling  earnest- 
ness— *  No,  no !  Life,  life,  only  life !  on  any  condition  what- 
soever!* Five  months  after  this  he  had  ceased  to  suffer, 
because  he  had  ceased  to  live.  He  died  piecemeal.  His 
feet  and  hands,  his  legs  and  arms,  gradually,  and  in  succes- 
sion, became  motionless,  dead.  But  his  spirit  was  not 
dead,  nor  motionless;  and,  through  the  solitary  day  or 
sleepless  night,  lying  in  his  bed,  he  dictated  to  an  amanu- 
ensis his  last  stories.  Strange  stories,  indeed,  were  they 
for  a  dying  man  to  write !  Yet  such  delight  did  he  take  in 
dictating  them,  that  he  said  to  his  friend  Hitzig,  that,  upon 
the  whole,  he  was  willing  to  give  up  for  ever  the  use  of  his 
bands,  if  he  could  but  preserve  the  power  of  writing  by 
dictation.  Such  was  his  love  of  life— of  what  he  ealled  the 
sweet  habitude  of  being  I" 
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"  Was  it  not  he,  who  in  his  last  hours  expressed  such  a 
longing  to  behold  the  green  fields  once  more,  and  exclaimed 
— *  Heaven  I  it  is  already  summer,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen 
a  single  green  tree  ?' " 

"Yes,  that  was  Hoffmann.  Soon  afterwards  he  died. 
The  closing  scene  was  striking.  He  gradually  lost  all 
sensation,  though  his  mind  remained  vigorous.  Feeling  ' 
no  more  pain,  he  said  to  his  physician — *  It  will  soon  he 
over  now.  I  feel  no  more  pain.'  He  thought  himself  well 
again ;  but  the  physician  knew  that  he  was  dying,  and  said 
— *  Yes,  it  will  soon  be  over ! '  The  next  morning  he  called 
his  wife  to  his  bedside,  and  begged  her  to  fold  his  motion* 
less  hands  together.  Then,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
she  heard  him  say,  'We  must,  then,  ^link  of  God  alsoT 
More  sorrowful  words  than  these  have  seldom  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  man.  Shortly  afterwards  the  flame  of  life  glared 
up  withiu  him;  he  said  he  was  well  again;  that  in  the 
evening  he  should  go  on  with  the  story  he  was  writing ; 
and  wished  that  the  last  sentence  might  be  read  over  to 
him.  Shortly  after  this  they  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
aod  he  died." 

**And  thus  passed  to  its  account  a  human  soul,  after 
much  self-inflicted  suffering.  Let  us  tread  lightly  upon 
the  poet's  ashes.  For  my  part,  I  confess  that  I  have  not 
the  heart  to  take  him  from  the  general  crowd  of  erring, 
sinful  men,  and  judge  him  harshly.  The  little  I  have  seen 
of  the  world,  and  kuow  of  the  history  of  mankind,  teaches 
me  to  look  upon  the  errors  of  othei*s  in  sorrow,  not  in 
anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor  heart  that  has 
sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent  to  myself  the  struggles 
and  temptations  it  has  passed — the  brief  pulsations  of  joy— 
the  feverish  inquietude  of  hope  and  fear — the  tears  of 
regret— the  feebleness  of  purpose— the  pressure  of  want— 
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the  aesertion  of  friends — the  scorn  of  a  world  that  has 
littlo  charity — the  desolation  of  the  soul's  sanctuary — and 
threatening  voices  within — health  gone — happiness  gone — 
even  hope,  that  stays  longest  with  us,  gone — I  have  little 
heait  for  aught  else  than  thankfulness  that  it  is  not  so  with 
me,  and  would  fain  leave  the  eiring  soul  of  my  fellow-man 
with  Him  from  whose  hands  it  came, 

'  Even  as  a  little  girl, 
Weeping  and  laughing  in  her  childish  sport,*  '* 

"You  are  right.  And  it  is  worth  a  student's  while  to 
observe  calmly  how  tobacco,  wine,  and  midnight  did  their 
work  like  fiends  upon  the  delicate  frame  of  Hoffmann ;  and 
no  less  thoroughly  upon  his  delicate  mind.  He  who  drinks 
beer  thinks  beer;  and  he  who  drinks  wine  thinks  wine;  and 
he  who  drinks  midnight  thinks  midnight.  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  intellect.  He  was  endowed  with  racy  humour,  and 
sarcastic  wit,  and  a  glorious  imagination.  But  the  fire  of 
bis  genius  b\imed  not  peacefully^  and  with  a  steady  fiame 
upon  the  hearth  of  his  home.  *It  was  a  glaring  and 
irregular  flame; — for  the  branches  that  he  fed  it  with  were 
not  branches  fr(Mn  the  Tree  of  Life — but  from  another  tree 
that  grew  in  Paradise — and  they  were  wet  with  the  un- 
healthy dews  of  night,  and  more  tmhealthy  wine ;  and  thus, 
amid  smoke  and  ashes,  the  fire  burned  fitfully,  and  went 
out  with  a  glare  which  leaves  the  beholder  blind." 

"  This  fire  within  him  was  a  Meleager  s  firebrand ;  and, 
when  it  burned  out,  he  died.  And,  as  you  say,  marks  of 
all  this  are  clearly  visible  in  Hoflfmann's  writings.  Indeed, 
when  I  read  his  strange  fancies,  it  is  with  me  as  when  in 
the  summer  night  I  hear  the  rising  wind  among  the  trees, 
and  the  branches  bow,  and  beckon  with  their  long  fingers, 
and  voices  go  gibbering  and  mocking  through  the  air.  A 
feeling  of  awe  and  mysterious  dread  comes  over  me.     I 
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wish  to  hear  the  sound  of  living  voice  or  footstep  near  me 
•—to  see  a  friendly  and  familiar  face.  In  truth,  if  it  be  late 
at  night,  the  reader  as  well  as  the  writer  of  these  unearthly 
fancies  would  fain  have  a  patient,  meek-eyed  wife,  with  her 
knitting-work,  at  his  elbow." 

Berkley  smiled;  but  Fleraming  continued  without  no- 
ticing the  smile,  though  he  knew  what  was  passing  in  the 
mind  of  his  friend : — 

"  The  life  and  writings  of  this  singular  being  interest 
me  in  a  high  degree.  Sometimes  we  may  learn  more  from 
a  man's  errors  than  from  his  virtues.  Moreover,  from  the 
common  sympathies  of  our  nature,  souls  that  have  struggled 
and  suffered  are  dear  to  me.  Willingly  do  I  recognise 
their  brotherhood.  Scars  upon  their  foreheads  do  not  so 
deform  them  that  they  cease  to  interest.  They  are  always 
signs  of  struggle;  though,  alas!  too  often,  likewise,  of 
defeat.  Seasons  of  unhealthy,  dreamy,  vague  delight  are 
followed  by  seasons  of  weariness  and  darkness.  Where  are 
then  the  bright  fancies,  that,  amid  the  great  stillness  of  the 
night,  arise  like  stars  in  the  firmament  of  our  souls  ?  The 
morning  dawns,  the  light  of  common  day  shines  in  upon 
us,  and  the  heavens  are  without  a  star !  From  the  lives  of 
such  men  we  learn  that  mere  pleasant  sensations  are  not 
happiness ;  that  sensual  pleasures  are  to  be  drunk  sparingly, 
and,  as  it  were,  from  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  and  that  those 
who  bow  down  upon  their  knees  to  drink  of  these  bright 
streams  that  water  life  are  not  chosen  of  God  either  to 
overthrow  or  to  overcome  1 " 

"  1  think  you  are  very  lenient  in  your  judgment  This  is 
not  the  usual  defect  of  critics.  Like  Shakspeare's  Samphire* 
gatherer,  they  have  a  dreadful  trade !  and,  to  make  the 
simile  complete,  they  ought  to  hang  for  it ! " 

*'  Methinks  it  would  be  hard  to  hang  a  man  for  tlie  sake 
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of  a  simile.    But  now  go  on  with  the  Phantasy-Pieces  in 
Gallot's  manner." 

"  By  the  way,  who  was  this  Callot  ?" 

"  He  was  a  Loraine  painter,  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
celehrated  for  his  wild  and  grotesque  conceptions.  These 
sketches  of  Hoffmann  are  imitations  of  his  style." 
.  "And. which  of  them  shaU  I  read  to  you  next?  The 
Bitter  Gliiok;  or  the  Musical  Sufferings  of  John  Kreisler; 
or  that  exquisite  story  of  the  Golden  Jar,  wherein  is  de- 
picted the  life  of  Poesy  in  this  common-place  world  of 
ours?" 

"  Bead  the  Golden  Jar." 

And  thereupon  Berkley  hegan  to  read  the  story  of  the 
Student  Anselmus,  and  his  adventures  with  the  gold-green 
snakes,  the  hronzed  apple-woman,  and  Veronica's  hlue  eyes ; 
together  with  whatsoever  more  is  written  Id  that  incom- 
prehensihle  tale  of  wonders.  But  long  ere  he  had  made  an 
end,  Hemming  was  lapped  in  the  Elysium  of  sleep. 


OHAPTEB  IV. 

SAINT  GILGEN. 

It  was  a  bright  Sunday  morning  when  Flemming  and 
Berkley  left  behind  them  the  cloud-capped  hills  of  Salz- 
burg, and  journeyed  eastward  towards  the  lakes.  The 
landscape  around  them  was  one  to  attune  their  souls  to 
holy  musings.  Field,  forest,  hill  and  vale,  fresh  air,  and 
the  perfume  of  clover-fields  and  new-mown  hay,  birds 
singing,  and  the  sound  of  village  bells,  and  the  moving 
breeze  among  the  branches, — no  labourers  in  the  fields, 
but  peasants  on  their  way  to  church,  coming  across  the 
green  pastures,  with  roses  in  their  hats,— the  beauty  and 
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quiet  of  the  holy  day  of  rest, — all,  all  in  earth  and  air, 
breathed  upon  the  soul  like  a  benediction. 

They  stopped  to  change  horses  at  Hof,  a  handful  of 
houses  on  the  brow  of  a  breezy  hill,  the  church  and  inn 
standing  opposite  to  each  other,  and  nothing  between  them 
but  the  dusty  road  and  the  churchyard,  with  its  iron  crosses, 
and  the  fluttering  tinsel  of  tlie  funeral  garlands.  In  the 
churchyard,  and  at  the  inn-door,  were  groups  of  peasants, 
waiting  for  divine  service  to  begin.  They  were  clothed  in 
their  holiday  dresses.  The  men  wore  breeches  and  long 
boots,  and  frock-coats  witli  large  metal  buttons ;  the  women, 
straw  hats,  and  gay  calico  gowns  with  short  waists  and 
scant  folds.  They  were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  great 
trumpery  ornaments,  and  reminded  Flemming  of  the  Indians 
in  the  frontier  villages  of  America.  Near  the  churchyard- 
gate  was  a  booth,  fllled  with  flaunting  calicoes ;  and  oppo* 
site  sat  an  old  woman  behind  a  table,  which  was  loaded 
with  gingerbread.  She  had  a  roulette  at  her  elbow,  where 
the  peasants  risked  a  kreutzer  for  a  cake.  On  other  tables, 
cases  of  knives,  scythes,  reaping-hooks,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  were  oflered  for  sale. 

The  travellers  continued  their  journey,  without  stopping 
to  hear  mass.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  they  came 
suddenly  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Saint  Wolfgang, 
lying  deep  beneath  them  in  the  valley.  On  its  shore,  under 
them,  sat  the  white  village  of  Saint  Gilgen,  like  a  swan 
upon  its  reedy  nest.^  They  seemed  to  have  taken  it  una- 
wares, and,  as  it  w^re,  clapped  their  hands  upon  it  in  its 
sleep,  and  almost  expected  to  see  it  spread  its  broad  snow- 
white  wings  and  fly  away.  The  whole  scene  was  one  of 
sui'passing  beauty. 

They  drove  leisurely  down  the  steep  hill,  and  stopped  at 
the  village  inn.    Before  the  door  was  a  magnificent  broad- 
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armed  tree,  with  benches  and  tables  beneath  its  shadow. 
On  the  front  of  the  house  was  written  in  large  letters, 
"  Post-Tavern  by  Franz  Schondorfer  ;**  and  over  this  was  a 
large  sundial,  and  a  half-effaced  painting  of  a  bear-hunt, 
covering  the  whole  side  of  the  house,  and  mostly  red.  As 
they  drove  up,  a  procession  of  priests  with  banners,  and 
peasants  with  their  hats  in  their  hands,  passed  by  towards 
the  church.  They  were  singing  a  solemn  psalm.  At  the 
same  moment,  a  smart  servant  girl,  with  a  black  straw 
hat  set  coquettishly  on  her  flaxen  hair,  and  a  large  silver 
spoon  in  her  girdle,  came  out  of  the  inn,  and  asked  Flem- 
ming  what  he  would  please  to  order  for  breakfast. 

Breakfast  was  soon  ready,  and  was  served  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  on  an  old-fashioned  oaken  table  in  the  great  hall 
into  which  the  chambers  opened.  Berkley  ordered  at  the 
same  time  a  tub  of  cold  water,  in  which  he  seated  himself, 
with  his  coat  on,  and  a  bed-quilt  thrown  round  his  knees. 
Thus  he  sat  for  an  hour ;  ate  his  breakfast,  and  smoked  a 
pipe,  and  laughed  a  good  deal.  He  then  went  to  bed  and 
slept  till  dinnertime.  Meanwhile  Flamming  sat  in  his 
chamber  and  read.  It  was  a  large  room  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  looking  upon  the  village  and  the  lake.  The  windows 
were  latticed,  with  small  panes,  and  the  window-sills  filled 
with  fragrant  flowers.  ^ 

At  length  the  heat  of  noon  was  over.  Day,  like  a  weary 
pilgrim,  had  reached  the  western  gate  of  heaven,  and 
Evening  stooped  down  to  unloose  the  latchets  of  his  sandal- 
shoon.  Flemming  and  Berkley  sallied  forth  to  ramble  by 
the  borders  of  the  lake.  Down  the  cool  green  glades  and 
alleys,  beneath  the  illuminated  leaves  of  the  forest,  over 
the  rising  grounds  in  the  glimmering  fretwork  of  sunshine 
and  leaf  shadowj^an  exhilarating  walk !  The  cool  evening 
air  by  the  lake  was  like  a  bath.     They  drank  the  freshness 
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of  the  hour  in  thirsty  draughts,  and  their  breasts  heaTed 
rejoicing  and  revived  after  the  feverish,  long  confine- 
ment of  the  sultry  summer  day.  And  there,  too,  lay 
the  lake,  so  beautiful  and  still !  Did  it  not  recall,  think 
ye,  the  lake  of  Thun  ? 

On  their  return  homeward,  they  passed  near  the  village 
churchyard. 

"  Let  us  go  in  and  see  how  the  dead  rest,"  said  Flemming, 
as  they  passed  beneath  the  belfry  of  the  church ;  and  they 
went  in,  and  lingered  among  the  tombs  and  the  evening 
shadows. 

How  peaceful  is  the  dwelling-place  of  those  who  inhabit 
the  green  hamlets  and  populous  cities  of  the  dead !  They 
need  no  antidote  for  care — ^no  armour  against  fate.  No 
morning  sun  shines  in  at  the  closed  windows  and  awakens 
them,  nor  shall  until  the  last  great  day.  At  most,  a  strag- 
gling sunbeam  creeps  in  through  the  crumbling  wall  of  an 
old,  neglected  tomb — a  strange  visitor,  that  stays  not  long. 
And  there  they  all  sleep,  the  holy  ones,  with  their  arms 
crossed  upon  their  breasts,  or  lying  motionless  by  their  sides 
— not  carved  in  marble  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  formed  in 
dust  by  the  hand  of  God.  God's  peace  be  with  them  I  No 
one  comes  to  them  now,  to  hold  them  by  the  hand,  and 
with  delicate  fingers  to  smooth  their  hair.  They  heed  no 
more  the  blandishments  of  earthly  friendship.  They  need 
us  not,  however  much  we  may  need  them.  And  yet  they 
silently  await  our  coming. 

Beautiful  is  that  season  of  life,  when  we  can  say,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  "  Thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth." 
But  of  these  flowers  Death  gathers  many.  He  places  them 
upon  his  bosom,  and  he  is  transformed  into  something  less 
terrific  than  before.  We  learn  to  gaze  and  shudder  not ; 
for  he  carries  in  his  arms  the  sweet  blossoins  of  our  earthly 
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hopes.    We  shall  see  them  all  again,  hlooming  in  a  happier 
lancL 

Yes,  Death  brings  us  again  to  our  friends.  They  are 
waiting  for  us,  and  we  shall  not  long  delay.  They  have 
gone  before  us,  and  are  like  the  angels  in  heayen.  They 
stand  upon  the  borders  of  the  grave  to  welcome  us,  with 
the  countenance  of  affection  which  they  wore  on  earth; 
yet  more  lovely,  more  radiant,  more  spiritual !  He  spake 
well  who  said  that  graves  are  the  footprints  of  angels ! 

Death  has  taken  thee,  too,  and  thou  hast  the  dew  of 
thy  youth.  He  has  placed  thee  upon  his  bosom,  and  his 
stem  countenange  wears  a  smile.  The  far  country,  toward 
which  we  journey,  seems  nearer  to  us,  and  the  way  less 
dark;  for  thou  hast  gone  before,  passing  so  quietly  to  thy 
rest,  that  day  itself  dies  not  more  calmly. 

It  was  in  an  hour  of  blessed  communion  with  the  souls 
of  the  departed,  that  the  sweet  poet  Henry  Vaughan  wrote 
those  few  lines  which  have  made  death  lovely. 

**  They  are  all  gone  into  a  world  of  light, 
And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here ! 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 
And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  dear. 

^  It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast, 
Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove, 
Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  the  hill  is  dressedi 
After  the  sun's  remove. 

**  I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 
Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days, 
My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimmerings  and  decays. 

•*  O  holy  hope,  and  high  humility, 
High  as  the  heavens  above ! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  ye  have  showed  thom  me, 
To  kindle  my  cold  love. 
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"  Dear,  beauteous  Death !  die  jewel  of  the  just ! 
Shining  nowhere  but  in  the  dark ! 
What  mjsteiles  do  lie  beyond  thy  dnst, 
Could  man  outlook  that  mark  I 

^  He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird's  nest  may  know. 
At  first  sight,  if  the  bird  be  flown ; 
But  what  fair  field  or  grove  he  sings  in  now, 
That  is  to  him  unknown. 

*'  And  yet  as  angels,  in  some  brighter  dreams, 
Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep, 
So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted  themes, 
And  into  glory  peep ! 

"  If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb. 

Her  captive  flame  must  needs  bum  there ; 
But  when  the  hand  that  locked  her  up  gave  room, 
She  'd  shine  through  all  the  sphere. 

*^  O  Father  of  eternal  life,  and  all 
Created  glories  under  thee ! 
Besume  thy  spirit  from  this  world  of  thrall 
Into  true  liberty. 

*^  Either  disperse  these  mists,  which  blot  and  fiU 
My  perspective,  still  as  they  pass. 
Or  else  remove  me  hence  unto  that  hill 
Where  I  shall  need  no  glass." 

Such  were  Flemming's  thoughts,  as  he  stood  among  th3 
tombs  at  evening  in  the  churchyard  of  Saint  Gilgen.  A 
holy  calm  stole  over  him.  The  fever  of  his  heart  was 
allayed.  He  had  a  moment's  rest  &om  pain;  and  went 
back  to  his  chamber  in  peace.  "Whence  came  this  holy 
calm — this  long-desired  tranquillity?  He  knew  not;  yet 
the  place  seemed  consecrated.  He  resolved  to  linger  there, 
beside  the  lake,  which  was  a  Pool  of  Bethesda  for  him ; 
and  let  Berkley  go  on  alone  to  the  baths  of  Ischel.    He 
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would  wait  for  him  there  in  the  soHtude  of  Saint  Gilgen. 
Long  after  they  had  parted  for  the  night,  he  sat  in  his 
ehamher,  and  thoaght  of  what  he  had  suffered,  aud  enjoyed 
the  silence  within  and  without  Hour  after  hour  slipped 
by  unheeded,  as  he  sat  lost  in  his  reverie.  At  length,  his 
candle  sank  in  its  socket,  gave  one  flickering  gleam,  and 
expired  with  a  sob.    This  aroused  him. 

He  went  to  the  window,  and  peered  out  into  the  dark 
night.  It  was  very  late.  Tmce  already  since  midnight 
had  the  great  pulpit-orator  Time,  like  a  preacher  in  the 
days  of  the  Puritans,  turned  the  hour-glass  on  his  high 
pulpit,  the  church  belfry,  aud  still  went  on  with  his 
sermon,  thundering  downward  to  the  cougregation  in 
the  churchyard  and  in  the  village.  But  they  heard  him 
not  They  were  all  asleep  in  their  narrow  pews,  namely, 
in  their  beds  and  in  their  graves.  Soon  afterward  the 
cock  crew;  and  the  cloudy  heaven,  like  the  apostle  who 
denied  his  Lord,  wept  bitterly. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SAINT  WOLFGANG 

The  morning  is  lovely  beyond  expression.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  is  great ;  but  a  gentle  wind  cools  the  air.  Birds  never 
sang  more  loud  aud  clear.  The  flowers,  too,  on  the  window- 
sill,  and  on  the  table— -rose,  geranium,  and  the  delicate 
crimson  cactus — are  all  so  beautiful,  that  we  think  the 
German  poet  right,  when  he  calls  the  flowers  "stars  in 
the  firmament  of  the  earth."  Out  of  doors  all  is  quiet. 
Opposite  the  window  stands  the  village  school-house. 
There  are  two  parasite  trees,  with  their  outspread  branches 
nailed  against  the  white  walls,  like  the  wings  of  culprit 
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kites.  There  the  rods  grow.  Under  them,  on  a  hench 
at  the  door,  sit  school-girls ;  and  harefoot  urchins  in  hreecbes 
are  spelling  out  their  lessons.  The  clock  strikes  twelve, 
and  one  by  one  they  disappear,  and  go  into  the  hive,  like 
bees  at  the  sound  of  a  brass  pan.  At  the  door  of  the  next 
house  sits  a  poor  woman,  knitting  in  the  shade ;  and  in  front 
of  her  is  an  aqueduct;  .pouring  its  cool,  clear  water  into 
a  rough  wooden  trough.  A  travelling  carriage,  without 
horses,  stands  at  the  inn-door,  and  a  postilion  in  red  jacket 
is  talking  with  a  blacksmith,  who  wears  blue  woollen  stock- 
ings and  a  leather  apron.  Beyond  is  a  stable,  and  still 
farther  a  cluster  of  houses  and  the  village  church.  They 
are  repairing  the  belfry  and  the  bulbous  steeple.  A  litde 
farther,  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  you  can  see  Saint 
Wolfgang's  lake.  Water  so  bright  and  beautiful  hardly 
flows  elsewhere.  Green  and  blue  and  silver-white  run  into 
each  other,  with  almost  imperceptible  change.  And  above 
are  the  pinnacles  of  the  mountains ;  some  bald,  and  rocky^ 
and  cone-shaped,  and  others  bold,  and  broad,  and  dark 
with  pines. 

Such  was  the  scen^  which  Paul  Flemming  beheld  from 
his  window  a  few  mornings  after  Berkley's  departure.  The 
quiet  of  the  place  had  soothed  him.  He  had  become  more 
calm.  His  heart  complained  less  loudly  in  the  holy  village 
silence,  as  we  are  wont  to  lower  our  voices  when  those 
around  us  speak  in  whispers.  He  began  to  feel  at  times 
an  interest  in  the  lowly  things  about  him.  The  face  of  the 
landscape  pleased  him,  but  more  than  this  the  face  of  the 
poor  woman  who  sat  knitting  in  the  shade.  It  was  a  pale, 
meek  countenance,  with  more  delicacy  in  its  features  than 
is  usual  among  peasantry.  It  wore  also  an  expression  of 
patient  suffering.  As  he  was  looking  at  her,  a  deformed 
child  came  out  of  the  door,  and  hung  upon  her  knees.    She 
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caressed  him  affectionately.  It  was  her  child,  in  whom 
she  beheld  her  own  fair  featiu^s  distorted  and  hardly  to  be 
recognised,  as  one  sometimes  sees  one's  face  reflected  from 
the  bowl  of  a  spoon. 

The  child's  deformity  and  the  mother's  tenderness  in- 
terested the  feelings  of  Flemming.  The  landlady  told  him 
something  of  the  poor  woman's  history.  She  was  the 
widow  of  a  blacksmith,  who  had  died  soon  after  their 
marriage.  But  she  survived  to  become  a  mother,  as,  in 
oaks,  immediately  after  fecundation,  the  male  flower  fades 
and  falls,  while  the  female  continues  and  ripens  into  perfect 
iruit.  Alas !  her  child  was  deformed.  Yet  she  looked  upon 
him  with  eyes  of  maternal  fondness  and  pity,  loving  him 
still  more  for  his  deformity.  And  in  her  heart  she  said,  as 
the  Mexicans  say  to  their  new-bom  offspring,  "  Child,  thou 
art  come  into  the  world  to  suffer.  Endure,  and  hold  thy 
peace."  Though  poor,  she  was  not  entirely  destitute ;  for 
her  husband  had  left  her,  besides  the  deformed  child,  a  life 
estate  in  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard  of  Saint  Gilgen. 
During  the  week  she  laboured  for  other  people,  and  on 
Sundays  for  herself,  by  going  to  church  aud  reading  the 
Bible.  On  one  of  the  blank  leaves  she  had  recorded  the 
day  of  her  birth,  and  that  of  her  child's,  likewise  her  mar- 
riage and  her  husband's  death.  Thus  she  lived,  poor, 
patient,  and  resigned.  Her  heai*t  was  a  passion-flower, 
bearing  within  it  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Her  ideas  of  heaven  were  few  and  simple.  She 
rejected  the  doctrine  that  it  was  a  place  of  constant  activity, 
and  not  of  repose,  and  believed,  that,  when  she  at  length 
reached  it,  she  should  work  no  more,  but  sit  always  in  a 
clean  white  apron,  and  sing  psalms. 

As  Flemming  sat  meditating  on  these  things,  he  paid 
new  homage  in  his  heart  to  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
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the  female  chara<^tor.    He  thought  of  the  absent  and  the 
dead;  and  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes: — 

*'  Shall  I  thank  God  for  the  green  summer,  and  the  mild 
air,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  stars,  and  all  that  makes  this 
world  so  beautiful,  and  not  for  the  good  and  beautiful 
beings  I  have  known  in  it  ?  Has  not  their  presence  been 
sweeter  to  me  than  flowers?  Are  they  not  higher  and 
holier  than  the  stars?  Are  they  not  more  to  me  than  aU 
things  else?" 

Thus  the  morning  passed  away  in  musings ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  when  Flemming  was  preparing  to  go  down  to 
the  lake,  as  his  custom  was,  a  carriage  drew  up  before  the 
door,  and,  to  his  great  astonishment,  out  jumped  Berkley. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  givt  the  postmaster,  who 
stood  near  the  door,  a  smart  cut  with  his  whip.  The 
sufferer  gently  expostulated,  saying— 

"  Pray,  Sir,  don't ;  I  am  lame." 

Whereupon  Berkley  desisted,  and  began  instead  to  shake 
the  postmaster's  wife  by  the  shoulders,  and  order  his  dinner 
in  English.  But  all  this  was  done  so  good-naturedly, 
and  with  such  a  rosy,  laughing  face,  that  no  offence  was 
taken. 

**  So  you  have  returned  much  sooner  than  you  intended," 
eaid  Flemming,  after  the  first  friendly  salutations. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Berkley;  "  I  became  tired  of  Ischel, — very 
tired.  I  did  not  find  there  the  friends  I  expected.  Now  I 
am  going  back  to  Salzburg,  and  then  to  Gastein.  There  I 
shall  certainly  find  them.    You  must  go  with  me." 

Flemming  declined  the  invitation;  and  proposed  to 
Berkley  that  he  should  join  him  in  his  excursion  on  the 
lake. 

'*  You  shall  hear  the  grand  echo  of  the  Falkenstein."  said 
he,  "  and  behold  the  scene  of  the  Bridal  Tragedy ;  and  then 
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we  will  go  on  as  far  as  the  Tillage  of  Saint  Wolfgang,  which 
you  have  not  yet  seen,  except  across  the  lake.'* 

"  Well,  this  afternoon  I  devote  to  you ;  for  to-morrow  we 
part  once  more,  and  who  knows  when  we  shall  meet 
again?" 

They  went  down  to  the  water's  side  without  farther 

delay;   and,  taking  a  hoat  with  two  oars,  struck  across 

an  elhow  of  the  lake  towards  a  harren  rock  hy  the  eastern 

i    shore,  from  «hich  a  smaU  white    monument  shone  in 

I    the  sun. 

"  That  monument,"  said  one  of  the  boatmen,  a  stout 
young  lad  in  leather  breeches,  **  was  built  by  a  butcher, 
to  the  glory  of  Saint  Wolfgang,  who  saved  him  from  drown- 
iog.  He  was  one  day  riding  an  ox  to  market  along  the 
opposite  bank;  when  the  animal,  taking  fright,  sprang 
into  the  water,  and  swam  over  to  this  place,  with  the 
butcher  on  his  back.*' 

"And  do  you  think  he  could  have  done  this,**  asked 
Berkley,  "  if  Saint  Wolfgang  had  not  helped  him  7  ** 

"  Of  course  not !  '*  answered  leather-breeches ;  and  the 
Englishman  laughed. 

From  this  point  they  rowed  along  under  the  shore  to  a 

low  promontory,  upon  which  stood  another  monument, 

commemorating  a  more  tragical  event. 

^        **  This  is  the  place  I  was  speaking  of,**  said  Flemmiug, 

'^    as  the  boatmen  rested  on  their  oars.    '*  The  melancholy 

4    and  singular  event  it  commemorates  happened  more  than 

i    two  centuries  ago.    There  was  a  bridal  party  here  upon 

the  ice,  one  winter ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dance  the  ice 

broke,  and  the  whole  merry  company  were  drowned  to* 

gether,  except  the  fiddlers,  who  were  sitting  on  the  roore.*' 

They  looked  in  silence  at  the  monument,  and  at  the  blue 

quiet  water,  under  which  the  bones  of  the  dancers  lay  buried, 

p 
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band  in  hancL  The  monument  is  of  stone,  painted  white, 
with  an  overhanging  roof  to  shelter  it  from  storms.  In  a 
niche  in  front  is  a  small  image  of  the  Sayiour,  in  a  sitting 
posture;  and  an  inscription  upon  a  marble  tablet  below 
says  that  it  was  placed  there  by  Longinus  Walther,  and 
bis  wife,  Barbara  Juliana  Ton  Hainberg ;  themselves  long 
sinoe  peacefully  crumbled  to  dust,  side  by  side^  in  some 
churchyard. 

'*  That  was  breaking  the  ioe  with  a  vengeance ! "  said 
Berkley,  as  they  pushed  out  into  the  lake  again;  and  ere 
long  they  were  floating  beneath  the  mighty  precipice  of 
Falkenstein ;  a  steep  wall  of  rock,  crowned  with  a  chapel 
and  a  hermitage,  where  in  days  of  old  lived  the  holy  Saint 
Wolfgang.  It  is  now  haunted  only  by  an  echo,  so  distinct 
and  loud,  that  one  might  Imagine  the  ghost  of  the  departed 
saint  to  be  sitting  there,  and  repeating  the  voices  from 
below, — ^not  word  by  word«  but  sentence  by*  sentence,  as 
if  be  were  passing  them  up  to  the  recording  angel. 

**  Ho !  ho !  ho !"  shouted  Berkley;  and  the  sound  seemed 
to  strike  the  wall  of  stone,  like  the  flapping  of  steel  plates; 
— "Ho!  ho!  ho!  How  are  yott  to-day.  Saint  Wolfgang? 
You  infernal  old  rascal !  How  is  the  Frau  von  Wolfgang? 
«~God  save  great  George,  our  king!  Damn  your  eyes! 
Hold  your  tongue !    Ho !  ho !  ha !  ha !  hi !" 

And  the  words  were  recorded  above ;  and  a  voice  repeated 
them  with  awful  distinctness  in  the  blue  depths  overhead ; 
and  Hemming  felt  in  his  inmost  soul  the  contrast  between 
the  holy  heavens,  and  the  mockery  of  laughter,  and  the  idle 
words,  which  fall  back  from  the  sky  above  us  and  soil  not 
its  purity. 

In  Iralf  an  hour  they  were  at  the  village  of  Saint  Wolf- 
gang, threading  a  narrow  street,  above  which  the  roofs  of 
quaint,  picturesque  old  houses  almost  met.    It  led  them 
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to  a  Gotbie  cfatircli;  a  magnificent  one  for  a  Tillage; — ^in 
front  of  which  was  a  small  court,  shut  in  by  Italian-looking 
houses,  with  balconies,  and  flowers  at  the  windows.  Here 
a  bronze  fountain  of  elaborate  workmanship  was  playing 
in  the  shade.  On  its  summit  stood  an  image  of  the  patron 
saint  of  the  village ;  and,  running  round  the  under  lip  of 
the  water-basin  below,  they  read  this  inscription  in  old 
German  rhymes : — 

'*  I  am  in  the  honour  of  Saint  Wolfgang  raised.  Abbot 
Wolfgang  Habel  of  Emensee,  he  hath  made  me  fbr  the 
use  and  delight  of  poor  pilgrim  wight.N  Neither  gold  nor 
wine  hath  he;  at  this  water  shall  he  merry  be.  In  the 
year  of  the  Lord  fifteen  hundred  and  fifteen  hath  the  work 
completed  been.    God  be  praised ! " 

As  they  were  deciphering,  the  rude  characters  of  this 
pious  inscription,  a  TiUage  priest  came  down  a  high  flight 
of  steps  from  the  parsonage  near  the  chorch,  and  courte 
ously  saluted  the  strang^v.  After  returning  the  aalutajtion, 
the  mad  Englishman,  without  preface,  asked  him  how  many 
natural  children  were  annually  bom  in  the  parish.  The 
qfiiestion  seemed  to  astoni^  the  good  father;  but  he  an- 
swered it  civilly,  as  he  did  several  other  qQestions,  which 
Flamming  thought  rather  indiscreet,  to  say  the  lea^t 

'*  You  win  excuse  our  eurioslty,"  said  he  to  the  priest, 
by  way  of  apology.  ''We  are  strangers  from  distant  coun- 
tries.   My  friend  is  an  Englishman,  and  I  an  American.'* 

Berkley,  however,  wfis  not  so  easily .  silenced.  After  a 
few  moments'  conversation,  he  broke  out  into  most  audacious 
Latin,  in  which  the  only  words  clearly  intelligible  were : — 

"  Piurimum  reverende,  in  Ohristo  religiosissime,  ac  daris- 
fiime  Domine,  necnon  et  amice  observandissime  I  Petrus 
sic  est  locutus:  '  Neo  argentum  mihi,  nee  aurum  est;  sed 
quod  haheo,  hoe  tibi  do ;  serge  9t  ambula.'  " 
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He  seemed  to  be  speaking  of  the  fountain.  The  priest 
answered  meekly, — 

"  Non  intellexi,  Domine ! " 

But  Berkley  continued  with  great  Tolubility  to  speak  of 
his  being  a  stranger  in  the  land,  and  all  men  being  strangers 
upon  earth,  and  hoping  to  meet  the  good  priest  here- 
after in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  priest  seemed  con- 
founded and  abashed.  Through  the  mist  of  a  strange 
pronunciation,  he  could  recognise  only  here  and  there  a 
familiar  word.  He  took  out  his  snuff-box;  and  tried  to 
quote  a  passage  from  Saint  Paul: — 

"  Ut  dixit  Sanctus  Paulus :  *  Qui  bene  facit ' " 

Here  his  memory  failed  him,  or,  as  the  French  say,  he 
was  at  the  end  of  his  Latin,  and,  stretching  forth  his  long 
forefinger,  he  concluded  in  German : — 

"  Yes; — I  don't— so  clearly  remember — ^what  he  did  say.* 

The  Englishman  helped  him  through  with  a  moral 
phrase;  and  then,  pulling  off  his  hat,  exclaimed  very 
solemnly  :— 

''  Yale,  Domine  doctissime  et  reyerendissime !" 

And  the  Dominie,  as  if  pursued  by  a  demon,  made  a 
sudden  and  precipitate  retreat  down  a  flight  of  steps  into 
the  street 

'* There!"  said  Berkley,  laughing,  "I  beat  him  at  his 
own  weapons.    What  do  you  say  of  my  Latin  ?" 

'*  I  say  of  it,"  replied  Flemming,  "  what  Holofemes  said 
of  Sir  Kathaniers:  —  *Friscian  a  little  scratched — *twill 
serve.'  I  think  I  have  heard  better.  But  what  a  whim  I 
I  thought  I  should  have  laughed  aloud." 

They  were  still  sitting  by  the  bronze  fountain,  when  the 
priest  returned,  accompanied  by  a  short  man,  with  large 
feet,  and  a  long  blue  surtout,  so  greasy,  that  it  reminded 
one  of  FolUla's  in  the  Spanish  play,  which  was  lined  with 
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dices  of  pork.  His  countenance  was  broad  and  placid, 
but  his  blue  eyes  gleamed  with  a  wild,  mysterious,  sorrow- 
ful expression.  Flemming  thought  the  Latin  contest  was 
to  be  renewed,  with  more  powder  and  heavier  guns.  He 
was  mistaken.  The  stranger  saluted  him  in  German,  and 
said,  that,  having  heard  he  was  from  America,  he  had  come 
to  question  him  about  that  distant  country,  for  which  he 
was  on  the  point  of  embarking.  There  was  nothing  peculiar 
in  his  manner,  nor  in  the  questions  he  asked,  nor  the 
remarks  he  made.  They  were  the  usual  questions  and 
remarks  about  cities  and  climate  and  sailing  the  sea.  At 
length  Flemming  asked  him  the  object  of  his  journey  to 
America.  The  stranger  came  close  to  him,  and,  lowering 
his  voice,  said  very  solemnly  :— 

"  That  holy  man,  Frederick  Baraga,  missionary  among 
the  Indians  at  Lacroix,  on  Lake  Superior,  has  returned  to 
his  fatherland,  Krain ;  and  I  am  chosen  by  Heaven  to  go 
forth  as  Minister  Extraordinary  of  Christ,  to  unite  all 
nations  and  people  in  one  church ! " 

Flemming  almost  started  at  the  singular  earnestness  with 
which  he  uttered  these  words;  and  looked  at  him  atten- 
tively, thinking  to  see  the  face  of  a  madman.  But  the 
modest,  unassuming  look  of  that  placid  countenance  was 
unchanged;  only  in  the  eyes  burned  a  mysterious  light,  as 
if  candles  had  been  lighted  in  the  brain,  to  magnify  the 
daylight  there. 

"  It  is  truly  a  high  vocation,*'  said  he,  in  reply.  "But 
are  you  sure  that  this  is  no  hallucination  ?  Are  you  certaia 
that  you  have  been  chosen  by  Heaven  for  this  great  work?** 

**  I  am  certain,"  replied  the  German,  in  a  tone  of  great 

calmness  and  sincerity ;  "  and,  if  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 

Paul  should  come  down  from  heaven  to  assure  me  of  it. 

'^  my  faith  would  be  no  stronger  than  it  now  is.    It  bas  been 
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declared  to  me  by  many  signs  and  wonders.  I  can  no 
longer  doubt  nor  hesitate.  I  have  already  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  me  at  night ;  and  I  know  that  I 
am  an  apostle,  and  chosen  for  this  work." 

Such  was  the  calm  enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke,  that 
Flemming  could  not  choose  but  listen.  He  felt  interested 
in  this  strange  being.  There  was  something  awe-inspiring 
in  the  spirit  that  possessed  him.  After  a  short  pause,  he 
continued : — 

"  If  you  wish  to  know  who  I  am,  I  can  tell  you  in  few 
words.  I  think .  you  will  not  find  the  story  without 
interest" 

He  then  went  on  to  relate  the  circumstances  recorded 
in  the  following  chapter 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

THE   STORY  OF   BROTHER  BERNARDTJS. 

*'  I  WAS  born  in  the  city  of  Stein,  in  the  land  of  Krain. 
My  pious  mother,  Gertrude,  sang  me  psalms  and  spiritual 
songs  in  childhood;  and  often,  when  I  awoke  in  the  night, 
I  saw  her  still  sitting  patiently  at  her  work  by  the  stove, 
and  heard  her  singing  those  hymns  of  heaven,  or  praying 
in  the  midnight  darkness  when  her  work  was  done.  It 
was  for  me  she  prayed.  Thus,  from  my  earliest  childhood, 
I  breathed  the  breath  of  pious  aspirations.  Afterwards  I 
went  to  Laybach,  as  a  student  of  theology;  and,  after  the 
usual  course  of  study,  was  ordained  a  priest.  I  went  forth 
to  the  care  of  souls ;  my  own  soul  filled  with  the  faith  that 
ere  long  all  people  would  be  united  in  one  church.  Yet  at 
times  my  heart  was  heavy,  to  behold  how  many  nations 
there  are  who  have  not  heard  of  Christ;  and  how  those. 
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who  are  called  Christians,  are  divided  into  numberless  sects, 
and  how  among  these  are  many  who  are  Christians  in 
name  only.  I  determined  to  devote  myself  to  the  great 
work  of  the  one  church  universal,  and,  for  this  purpose,  to 
give  myself  wholly  up  to  the  study  of  the  Evangelists  and 
the  Fathers.  I  retired  to  the  Benedictine  cloister  of  Saint 
Paul  in  the  valley  of  Lavant  The  father-confessor  in  the 
nunnery  of  Laak,  where  I  then  lived,  strengthened  me  in 
this  resolve.  I  had  long  walked  with  this  angel  of  God  in 
a  human  form,  and  his  parting  benediction  sank  deep  into 
my  soul.  The  Prince-Abbot  Berthold,  of  blessed  memory, 
was  then  head  of  the  Benedictine  convent  He  received 
me  kindly,  and  led  me  to  the  library;  where  I  gazed  with 
secret  rapture  on  the  vast  folios  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
from  which,  as  from  an  arsenal,  I  was  to  draw  the  weapons 
of  holy  warfare.  In  the  study  of  these  the  year  of  my 
novitiate  passed.  I  became  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  took 
the  name  of  Brother  Bemardus.  Yet  my  course  of  life 
remained  unchanged.  I  seldom  left  the  cloister;  but  sat  in 
my  cell,  and  pored  over  those  tomes  of  holy  wisdom. 
About  this  time  the  aged,  confessor  in  Laak  departed  this 
life.  His  death  was  made  known  to  me  in  a  dream.  It 
must  have  been  after  midnight,  when  I  thought  that  I  came 
into  the  church,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted  up.  The 
dead  body  of  the  venerable  saint  was  brought  in,  attended 
by  a  great  crowd.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  must  go  up  into 
the  pulpit  and  pronounce  his  funeral  oration ;  and,  as  I 
ascended  the  stairs,  the  words  of  my  text  came  into  my 
mind : — '  Blessed  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of 
his  saints.*  My  funeral  sermon  ended  in  a  strain  of  ex* 
nltation;  and  I  awoke  with  'Amen!'  upon  my  lips.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  I  heard  that  on  that  night  the  old  man 
died.    After  this  event,  I  became  restless  and  melancholy. 
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I  strove  in  vain  to  drive  from  me  my  gloomy  tbougbts  I 
could  no  longer  study.  I  was  no  longer  contented  in  the 
cloister.    I  even  thought  of  leaving  it. 

"  One  night,  I  bad  gone  to  bed  early,  according  to  my  r 
custom,  and  had  fallen  asleep.  Suddenly  I  was  awakened  r 
by  a  bright  and  wonderful  light  whicb  shone  all  about  me,  % 
and  filled  me  with  heavenly  rapture.  Shortly  after,  1  heard  \ 
a  voice,  which  pronounced  distinctly  these  words,  in  the 
Sclavonian  tongue : — *  Remain  in  the  cloister !  *  It  was  the 
voice  of  my  departed  mother.  I  was  fully  awake ;  yet  saw 
nothing  but  the  bright  light,  which  disappeared  when  the 
words  had  been  spoken.  Still  it  was  broad  daylight  in  my 
chamber.  I  thought  I  had  slept  beyond  my  usual  hour.  I 
looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  just  one  o'clock  after  midnight. 
Suddenly  the  daylight  vanished,  and  it  was  dark.  In  the 
morning  I  arose,  as  if  new-bom,  through  the  wonderful 
light  and  the  words  of  my  mothers  voice.  It  was  no 
dream.  I  knew  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  I  sbould  stay ; 
and  I  could  again  give  myself  up  to  quiet  study.  I  read 
the  whole  Bible  through  once  more  in  the  original  text; 
and  went  on  witb  the  Fathers  in  chronological  order. 
Often,  after  the  apparition  of  the  light,  I  awoke  at  the  same 
hour;  and  though  I  heard  no  voice  and  saw  no  light,  yet 
was  refreshed  with  heavenly  consolation. 

**  Not  long  after  this,  an  important  event  happened  in  the 
cloister.  In  the  absence  of  the  deacon  of  the  abbey,  I 
was  to  preach  the  Thanksgiving  sermon  of  Harvest-home. 
During  the  week,  the'  Prince-Abbot  Berthold  gave  up  the 
ghost ;  and  my  sermon  became  at  once  a  thanksgiving  and 
funeral  sermon.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice, 
that  I  was  thus  called  to  pronounce  the  burial  discourse  over 
the  body  of  the  last  reigning  spiritual  Prince-Abbot  in  Ger- 
many.   He  was  a  man  of  God,  and  worthy  of  this  honour. 
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"  One  year  after  this  event,  I  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Biblical  Hermeneutics  in  Klagenfurt,  and  left  the  abbey  for 
ever.  In  Klagenfurt  I  remained  ten  years,  dwelling  in  the 
same  house,  and  eating  at  the  same  table,  with  seventeen 
other  professors.  Their  conversation  naturally  suggested 
new  topics  of  study,  and  brought  to  my  notice  books  which 
I  had  never  before  seen.  One  day  I  heard  at  table,  that 
Maurus  Cappellari,  a  monk  of  Gamaldoli,  had  been  elected 
Pope,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  Sixteeilth.  He  was 
spoken  of  as  a  very  learned  man,  who  had  written  many 
books.  At  this  time  I  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Pope's 
infallibility;  and  when  I  heard  these  books  mentioned, 
there  arose  in  me  an  irresistible  longing  to  read  them.  I 
inquired  for  them ;  but  they  were  nowhere  to  be  had.  At 
length  I  heard  that  his  most  important  work,  The  Triumph 
of  the  Holy  See  and  of  the  Church,  had  been  translated 
into  German  and  published  in  Augsburg.  Ere  long  the 
precious  volume  was  in  my  hands.  I  began  to  read  it  with 
the  profoundest  awe.  The  farther  I  read,  the  more  my 
wonder  grew.  The  subject  was  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
me.  I  could  not  lay  the  book  out  of  my  hand  till  I  had 
read  it  through  with  the  closest  attention.  Now  at  length 
my  eyes  were  opened.  I  saw  before  me  a  monk  who  had 
been  educated  in  an  Italian  cloister ;  who,  indeed,  had  read 
much,  and  yet  only  what  was  calculated  to  strengthen  him 
in  the  prejudices  of  his  childhood,  and  who  had  entirely 
neglected  those  studies  upon  which  a  bishop  should  most 
rely,  in  order  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  man.  I  perceived, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  the  strongest  instrument  for 
battering  down  the  walls  which  separate  Christian  from 
Christian.  I  saw,  though  as  yet  dimly,  the  way  in  which 
the  union  of  Christians  in  the  one  true  church  was  to  be 
accomplished.    I  knew  not  whether  to  be  most  astonished 
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at  my  own  blindness,  that,  in  all  my  previous  studies,  I  had 
not  perceived  what  the  reading  of  this  single  book  made 
manifest  to  me;  or  at  the  blindness  of  the  Pope,  who  had. 
undertaken  to  justify  such  follies,  without  perceiving  that 
at  the  same  moment  he  was  himself  lying  in  fatal  error. 
But  since  I  havo  learned  more  thoroughly  the  ways  of  the 
Lord,  I  am  now  no  more  astonished  at  this,  but  pray  only 
to  Divine  Providence,  who  so  mysteriously  prepares  aJJ 
people  to  be  united  in  one  true  church.  I  no, longer  be- 
lieved in  the  Pope's  infallibility ;  nay,  I  believed  even,  that, 
to  the  great  injury  of  humanity,  he  lay  in  fatal  error.  I 
felt,  moreover,  that  now  the  time  had  fully  come  when  I 
should  publicly  show  myself,  and  found  in  America  a  parish 
and  a  school,  and  become  the  spiritual  guide  of  men  and 
the  schoolmaster  of  children. 

"  It  was  then,  and  on  that  account,  that  I  wrote  in  the 
Latin  tongue  my  great  work  on  Biblical  Henneneutics. 
But  in  Germany  it  cannot  be  published.  The  Austrian 
censor  of  the  press  cannot  find  time  to  read  it;  though  I 
think,  that,  if  I  have  spent  so  many  laborious  days  and 
sleepless  nights  in  writing  it,  this  man  ought  likewise  to 
find  time  enough  not  only  to  read  it,  but  to  examine  all  the 
grounds  of  my  reasoning,  and  point  out  to  me  any  errors, 
if  he  can  find  any.  Notwithstanding,  the  Spirit  gave  me 
no  repose,  but  urged  me  ever  mightily  on  to  the  perfection 
of  my  great  work. 

"  One  morning  I  sat  writing,  under  peculiar  influences  of 
the  Spirit,  upon  the  Confusion  of  Tongues,  the  Division  of 
the  People,  and  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Comparative 
Philology,  in  reference  to  their  union  in  one  church.  So 
wrapped  was  I  in  the  thought,  that  I  came  late  into  my 
lecture-room;  and  after  lecture  returned  to  my  chamber, 
where  I  wrote  till  the  clock  struck  twelve.     At  dinner, 
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one  of  the  Professors  asked  if  any  one  had  seen  the 
star  about  which  so  much  was  said.  The  Professor  of 
Physics  said  that  the  student  Johannes  Sohmiuke  had 
come  to  him  in  the  greatest  haste,  and  besought  him  to 
go  out  and  see  the  wonderful  star;  but,  being  incredulous 
about  it,  he  made  no  haste,  and,  when  they  came  into  the 
sti*eet,  the  star  had  disappeared.  When  I  heard  the  star 
spoken  of,  my  soul  was  filled  with  rapture ;  and  a  voice 
within  me  seemed  to  say,  '  The  great  time  is  approaching-;, 
labour  unweariedly  in  thy  work.*  I  sought  out  the  student, 
and,  like  Herod,  inquired  diligently  at  what  time  the  star 
appeared.  He  informed  me,  that,  just  as  the  clock  was 
striking  eight,  in  the  morning,  he  went  out  of  his  house 
to  go  to  the  college,  and  saw  on  the  square  a  crowd  looking 
at  a  bright  star.  It  was  the  very  hour  when  J  was  writing 
alone  in  my  chamber  on  the  importance  of  Comparative 
Philology  in  bringing  about  the  union  of  all  nations.  I 
fait  that  my  hour  had  come.  Strangely  moved,  I  walked 
up  and  down  my  chamber.  The  evening  twilight  came  on. 
I  lighted  my  lamp,  and  drew  the  green  curtains  before  the 
windows,  and  sat  down  to  read.  But  hardly  had  I  taken 
the  book  into  my  hand,  when  the  Spirit  began  to  move 
me,  and  urge  me  then  to  make  my  last  decision  and  resolve. 
I  made  a  secret  vow  that  I  would  undertake  the  voyage  to 
America.  Suddenly  my  troubled  thoughts  were  still.  An 
unwonted  rapture  filicd  my  heart  I  sat  and  read  till  the 
supper-bell  rang.  They  were  speaking  at  table  of  a  red, 
glaring  meteor,  which  had  just  been  seen  in  the  air,  south- 
east from  Klagenfurt,  and  had  suddenly  disappeared  with 
a  duU,  hollow  sound.  It  was  the  very  moment  at  which 
I  had  taken  my  final  resolution  to  leave  my  native 
land.  Every  great  purpose  and  event  of  my  life  seemed 
heralded  and  attended  by  divine  messengers ; — the  voices 
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of  the  dead;  tbe  bright  morning  star,  shining  in  the  clear 
sunshine ;  and  tlie  rod  meteor  in  the  evening  twilight. 

"1  now  began  seriously  to  prepare  for  my  departure. 
The  chamber  I  occupied  had  once  been  the  library  of  a 
Franciscan  convent.    Only  a  thick  wall  separated  it  from 
the  church.    In  this  wall  was  a  niche,  with  heavy  folding- 
dooi*s,  which  had  served  the  Franciscans  as  a  repository  for 
prohibited  books.    Here  also  I  kept  my  papers,  and  my 
great  work  on  Biblical  Hermeneutics.    The  inside  of  the 
doors  was  covered  with  horrible  caricatures  of  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Calvin,  and  other  great  men.    I  used  often 
to  look  at  them  ^th  the  deepest  melancholy,  when  I 
thought  that  these  great  men  likewise  had  laboured  upon 
earth,  and  fought  with  Satan  in  the  church.     But  they 
were  persecuted,  denounced,  condemned  to  die.    So  per- 
haps will  it  be  with  me.    I  thought  of  this  often,  and 
armed  myself  against  the  fear  of  death.    I  was  in  constant 
apprehension,  lest  the  police  should  search  my  chamber 
during  my  absence,  and,  by  examining  my  papers,  discover 
my  doctrine  and  designs.    But  the  Spirit  said  to  me : — *  Be 
of  good  cheer ;  I  will  so  blind  the  eyes  of  thy  enemies,  that 
it  shall  not  once  occur  to  them  to  think  of  thy  writings.' 

"  At  length,  after  many  difficulties  and  temptations  of 
the  Devil,  I  am  on  my  way  to  America.  Yesterday  I  took 
leave  of  my  dearest  friend,  Gregory  Kuscher,  in  Hallstadt. 
He  seemed  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  has  wonder- 
fully strengthened  me  in  my  purpose.  All  the  hosts  of 
heaven  looked  on,  and  were  glad.  The  old  man  kissed  me 
at  parting ;  and  I  ascended  the  mountain  as  if  angels  bore 
me  up  in  their  arms.  Near'  the  summit  lay  a  newly  fallen 
avalanche,  over  which,  as  yet,  no  footsteps  had  passed. 
This  was  my  last  temptation.  *  Ha ! '  cried  I  aloud,  *  Satan 
has  prepared  a  snare  for  me;  but  I  will  conquer  him  with 
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godly  weapons.*  I  sprang  over  the  treacherous  snow  with 
greater  faith  than  Saint  Peter  walked  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee;  and  came  down  the  y alley,  while  the 
mountain  peaks  yet  shone  in  the  setting  sun.  God  smiles 
upon  me.  I  go  forth  full  of  hopeful  courage.  On  Christ- 
mas next,  I  shall  excommunicate  the  Pope." 

Saying  these  words,  he  slowly  and  solemnly  took  his 
leave,  like  one  conscious  of  the  great  events  which  awaited 
him,  and  withdrew  with  the  other  priest  into  the  church. 
Flemming  could  not  smile  as  Berkley  did ;  for  in  the  soli- 
tary, singular  enthusiast,  who  had  just  left  them,  he  saw 
only  another  melancholy  victim  to  solitude  and  over-lahour 
of  the  brain;  and  felt  how  painful  a  thing  it  is  thus  to 
become  unconsciously  the  almsman  of  other  men's  sympa- 
thies, a  kind  of  blind  beggar  for  the  charity  of  a  good  wish 
or  a  prayer. 

The  sun  was  now  setting.  Silently  they  floated  back  to 
Saint  Gilgen,  amid  the  cool  evening  shadows.  The  village 
clock  struck  nine  as  they  landed ;  and  as  Berkley  was  to 
depart  early  in.  tlio  morning,  lie  went  to  bed  betimes.  On 
bidding  Flemming  good  night,  he  said : — 

**  I  shall  not  see  you  in  the  morning ;  so  good  by,  and 
God  bless  you.  Remember  my  pailing  words.  Never 
mind  trifles.  In  this  world  a  man  must  either  be  anvil  or 
hammer.    Care  killed  a  cat  !'* 

"  I  have  heard  you  say  that  so  often,**  replied  Flemming, 
laughing,  "  that  I  begin  to  believe  it.  But  I  wonder  if 
Care  shaved  his  left  eyebrow,  after  doing  the  deed,  as  the 
ancient  Egyptians  used  to  do  !*' 

''Aha!  now  you  are  Bwccping  cobwebs  from  the  sky! 
Good  night !    Good  night !  ** 

A  son'owful  event  happened  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
night    The  widow's  child  died  suddenly.    **  Woe  is  me  T 
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— thus  mooms  the  childless  toother  in  one  of  the  fdneral 
songs  of  Greenland ; — **  Woe  is  me,  that  I  should  gaze  upon 
thy  place  and  find  it  vacant !  In  vain  for  thee  thy  mother 
dries  the  sea-drenched  garments!"  Not  in  these  words, 
hut  in  thoughts  like  these,  did  the  poor  mother  hewail  the 
death  of  her  child,  thinking  mostly  of  the  vacant  place, 
and  the  daily  cares  and  solicitudes  of  maternal  love, 
flemming  saw  a  light  in  her  chamber,  and  shadows 
moving  to  and  fro,  as  he  stood  by  the  window,  gazing 
into  the  stany,  silent  sky.  But  he  little  thought  of  the 
awful  domestic  tragedy  which  was  even  then  enacted 
behind  those  thin  curtains. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FOOTPRINTB   OF  ANGELS. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  church-heUd  were  all 
ringing  together.  From  the  neighbouring  villages  came 
the  solemn,  joyful  sounds,  floating  through  the  sunny  air, 
mellow  and  faint  and  low,-<-all  mingling  into  one  harmo- 
nious chime,  like  the  sound  of  some  distant  organ  in 
heaven.  Anon  they  ceased ;  and  the  woods,  juad  the  clouds, 
and  the  whole  village,  and  the  very  air  itself,  seemed  to 
pray, — so  silent  was  it  everywhere. 

Two  venerable  old  men—phigh  priests  and  patriarchs 
were  they  in  the  land — ^went  up  the  pulpit  stairs,  as  Moses 
and  Aaron  went  up  Mount  Hor,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
congregation, — for  the  pulpit  stairs  were  in  front,  and  very 
high. 

Paul  Flemming  will  never  forget  tiie  sermon  he  heaid 
that  day, — ^no,  not  even  if  he  should  live  to  be  as  old  as  he 
who  preaohed-it   The  text  was,  "  I  know  that  my  Bddeemer 
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Ijveth."    It  was  meant  to  console  the  pious,  poor  widow, 

who  sat  right  below  him  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs,  all 

iD  black,  and  her  heart  breaking.    He  said  nothing  of  the 

terrors  of  death,  nor  of  the  gloom  of  the  narrow  house ; 

but,  looking  beyond  these  things,  as  mere  circumstances 

to  which  the  imagination  mainly  gives  importance,  he  told 

bis  hearers  of  the  innocence  of  childhood  upon  earth,  and 

the  holiness  of  childhood  in  heaven,  and  how  the  beautiful 

Xord  Jesus  was  once  a  little  child,  and  now  in  heaven  the 

spirits  of  little  children  walked  with  him,  and  gathered 

flowers  in  the  fields  of  Paradise.     Good  old  man !    In 

ibehalf  of  humanity  I  thank  thee  for  these  benignant  words! 

And  still  more  than  I,  the  bereaved  i&other  thanked  thee ; 

«nd  from  that  hour,  though  she  wept  in  secret  for  her  child, 

yet— 

*  She  knew  he  was  with  Jesvs, 
And  she  asked  him  not  again.** 

After  the  sennon,  Paul  Flemming  walked  forth  alone  into 
the  churchyard.  There  was  no  one  there,  save  a  little*  boy, 
who  was  fishing  with  a  pin  hook  in  a  grave  half  fuU  of 
water.  But  a  few  moments  afterWard,  through  the  arched 
gateway  under  the  belfry,  came  a  funeral  procession.  At 
its  head  walked  a  priest  in  white  surplice,  chanting.  Pea- 
sants, old  and  young,  followed  him,  with  burning  tapers  in 
their  hands.  A  young  girl  carried  in  her  arms  a  dead 
child,  wrapped  in  its  little  winding-sheet.  The  grave  was 
close  under  the  wall,  by  the  church-door.  A  vase  of  holy 
water  stood  beside  it  The  sexton  took  the  child  from  the 
girFs  arms,  and  put  it  into  a  coffin ;  and,  as  he  placed  it 
in  the  grave,  the  girl  held  over  it  a  cross  wreathed  with 
roses,  and  the  priest  and  peasants  sang  a  funeral  hymn. 
When  this  was  over,  the  priest  sprinkled  the  grave  and 
the  crowd  with  holy  water;  and  then  they  all  went  into 
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the  church,  each  one  stopping,  as  he  passed  the  grave,  to 
throw  a  handful  of  earth  into  it,  and  sprinkle  it  with  the 
hyssop. 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  the  voice  of  the  priest  was 
heard  saying  mass  in  the  church,  and  Flemming  saw  the 
toothless  old  sexton  treading,  with  his  clouted  shoes,  the 
fresh  earth  into  the  grave  of  the  little  child.  He  approached 
him,  and  asked  the  age  of  the  deceased.  The  sexton  leaned 
a  moment  on  his  spade,  and,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
replied : — 

"  Only  an  hour  or  two.  It  was  horn  In  the  nig^t,  and 
died  this  morning  early.** 

"  A  hrief  existence,'*  said  Flemming.  "  The  child  seems 
to  have  heen  horn  only  to  he  huried  and  have  its  name  re* 
corded  on  a  wooden  tomhstone.** 

The  sexton  went  on  with  his  work,  and  made  no  reply. 
Flemming  still  lingered  among  the  graves,  gazing  with 
wonder  at  the  strange  devices  hy  which  man  has  rendered 
death  horrihle  and  the  grave  loathsome. 

In  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Elis,  Sleep  and  his  twin-hrother, 
Death,  were  represented  as  children  reposing  in  the  arms  of 
Night  On  various  funeral  monuments  of  the  ancients,  the 
Genius  of  Death  is  sculptured  as  a  heaufiful  youth,  leaning 
on  an  inverted  torch,  in  the  attitude  of  repose,  his  wings 
folded  and  his  feet  crossed.  In  such  peaceful  and  attractive 
forms  did  the  imagination  of  ancient  poets  and  sculptors 
represent  death.  And  these  were  men  in  whose  souls  the 
religion  of  Nature  was  like  the  light  of  stars,  heautiful,  hut 
faint  and  cold !  Strange,  that,  in  later  days,  this  angel  of 
God,  which  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand  into  the  **  land  of 
the  great  departed,  into  the  silent  land,*'  should  have  heen 
transformed  into  a  monstrous  and  terrific  thing!  Such  'S 
the  spectral  rider  on  the  white  horse; — such  the  ghastly 
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skeleton  with  scythe  and  hour-glass; — the  Eeaper,  whose 
name  is  Death ! 

One  of  the  most  popular  themes  of  poetry  and  painting 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  continuing  down  even  into  modem 
times,  was  the  Dance  of  Death.  In  almost  all  languages 
it  is  written, — the  apparition  of  the  grim  spectre,  putting  a 
sudden  stop  to  all  husiness,  and  leading  men  away  into 
the  "remarkahle  retirement"  of  the  grave.  It  is  written 
in  an  ancient  Spanish  poem,  and  painted  on  a  wooden 
hridge  in  Switzerland.  The  designs  of  Holhein  are  well 
known.  The  most  striking  among  them  is  that,  where, 
from  a  group  of  children  sitting  round  a  cottage  hearth, 
Death  has  taken  one  hy  the  hand^  and  is  leading  it  out 
of  the  door.  Quietly  and  unresisting  goes  the  little  child, 
and  in  its  countenance  no  grief,  hut  wonder  only ;  while 
the  other  children  are  weeping  and  stretching  forth  their 
hands  in  yain  towards  their  departing  hrother.  It  is  a 
heautiful  design,  in  all  save  the  skeleton.  An  angel  had 
been  better,  with  folded  wings,  and  torch  inverted. 

And  now  the  sun  was  growing  high  and  warm.  A  little 
chapel,  whose  door  stood  open,  seemed  to  invite  Flemming 
to  enter  and  enjoy  the  grateful  coolness.  He  went  in. 
There  was  no  one  there.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
paintings  and  sculpture  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  with  a  few 
fi)nei*al  tablets.  There  was  nothing  there  to  move  the 
heart  to  devotion ;  but  in  that  hour  the  heart  of  Flemming 
was  weak, — weak  as  a  child's.  Ho  bowed  his  stubborn 
knees,  and  wept.  And,  Oh,  how  many  disappointed  hopes, 
how  many  bitter  recollections,  how  much  of  wounded  pride 
and  unrequited  love,  were  in  those  tears  through  which  he 
read,  on  a  marble  tablet  in  the  chapel  wall  opposite,  this 
singular  inscription : — 

<«  Look  not  mournfully  into  the  Fast.    It  comes  not  back 


/ 
/ 
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again.  Wisely  improve  the  Present.  It  is  thine.  Go  forth 
to  meet  the  shadowy  Future,  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly 
heart.'* 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  unknown  tenant  of  that  grave 
had  opened  his  lips  of  dust,  and  spoken  to  him  the  words 
of  consolation,  which  his  soul  needed,  and  which  no  friend 
had  yet  spoken.  In  a  moment  the  anguish  of  his  thoughts 
was  still.  The  stone  was  rolled  away  from  the  door  of  his 
heart;  death  was  no  longer  there,  hut  an  angel  clothed  in 
white.  He  stood  up,  and  his  eyes  were  no  more  Jbleared 
with  tears;  and,  looking  into  the  bright,  morning  heaven, 
he  said: — 

"I  will  be  strong!" 

Men  sometimes  go  down  into  tombs,  with  painful  long- 
ings to  behold  once  more  the  faces  of  their  departed  friends, 
and  as  they  gaze  upon  them,  lying  there  so  peacefully  with 
the  semblance  that  they  wore  on  earth,  the  sweet  breath  of 
heaven  touches  them,  and  the  features  crumble  and  fall 
together,  and  are  but  dust.  So  did  his  soul  then  descend 
for  the  last  time  into  the  great  tomb  of  the  Fast,  with  pain- 
ful longings  to  behold  once  more  the  dear  faces  of  those 
he  had  loved;  and  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven  touched 
them,  and  they  would  not  stay,  but  crumbled  away  and 
perished  as  he  gazed.  They,  too,  were  dust.  And  thus, 
far-sounding,  he  heard  the  great  gate  of.,  the  Fast  shut 
behind  him,  as  the  Divine  Foet  did  the  gate  of  Faradise, 
when  the  angel  pointed  him  the  way  up  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain;  and  to  him  likewise  was  it  forbidden  to  look  back. 

In  the  life  of  every  man  there  are  sudden  transitions  of 
feeling,  which  seem  almost  miraculous.  At  once,  as  if 
some  magician  had  touched  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the 
dark  clouds  melt  into  the  air,  the  wind  falls,  and  serenity 
succeeds  the   storm.     The  causes  which   produce  these 
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sudden  changes  may  have  been  long  at  work  within  us ; 
but  the  changes  themselves  are  instantaneous,  and  appa- 
rently without  suflBcient  cause.  It  was  so  with  Flemming ; 
and  from  that  hour  forth  he  resolved  that  he  would  no 
longer  veer  with  every  shifting  wind  of  circumstance, — no 
longer  be  a  child's  plaything  in  the  hands  ot  Fate,  which 
we  ourselves  do  make  or  mar.  He  resolved  henceforward 
not  to  lean  on  others,  but  to  walk  self-confident  and  self- 
possessed; — no  longer  to  waste  his  years  in  vain  regrets, 
nor  wait  the  fiilfilment  of  boundless  hopes  and  indiscreet 
desires;  but  to  live  in  the  Present  wisely,  alike  forgetful  of 
the  Fast,  and  careless  of  what  the  mysterious  Future  might 
bring.  And  from  that  moment  he  was  calm  and  strong; 
he  was  reconciled  with  himself.  His  thoughts  turned  to 
his  distant  home  beyond  the  sea.  An  indescribable  sweet , 
feeling  rose  within  him. 

"  Thither  will  I  turn  my  wandering  footsteps,"  said  he, ' 
"  and  be  a  man  among  men,  and  no  longer  a  dreamer 
among  shadows.  Henceforth  be  mine  a  life  of  action  and 
reality !  I  will  work  in  my  own  sphere,  nor  wish  it  other 
than  it  is.  This  alone  is  health  and  happiness.  This  alone 
is  Life, — 

*  Life  that  shall  send 
A  challenge  to  its  end, 
And  when  it  comes,  say,  Welcome,  fiiendl' 

Why  have  I  not  made  these  sage  reflections,  this  wise, 
resolve,  sooner?     Can  such  a  simple  result  spring  only 
from  the  long  and  intricate  process  of  experience?    Alas!  ^ 

it  is  not  till'time,  with  reckless  hand,  has  torn  out  half  the  * 

J 

leaves  from  the  Book  of  Human  Life,  to  light  the  fires  of  \ 
passion  with,  from  day  to  day,  that  man  begins  to  see  that 
the  leaves  which  remain  are  few  in  number,  and  to  remem- 
ber, faintly  at  first,  and  then  more  clearly,  that  upon  the 
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earlier  pages  of  that  book  was  written  a  story  of  bappy 
innocence,  which  he  would  fain  read  over  again.  Then 
come  listless  irresolution,  and  the  inevitable  inaction  of 
despair;  or  else  the  firm  resolye  to  record  upon  the  leaves 
that  still  remain  a  more  noble  history  than  the  child's 
story  with  which  the  book  began." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THS  LAST  FANG. 

**Fabbwbll  to  thee,  Saint  Gilgen  T'  said  Flemming,  as  bs 
turned  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  take  his  last  look  at  the 
lake  and  the  village  below,  and  felt  that  this  was  one  of  th« 
few  spots  on  the  w^e  earth  to  which  he  could  say  farewell 
with  regret.  "  Thy  majestic  hills  have  impressed  them* 
selves  upon  my  soul,  as  a  seal  upon  wax.  The  quiet 
beauty  of  thy  lake  shall  be  to  me  for  ever  an  image  of 
peace  and  purity  and  stillness,  and  that  inscription  in  thy 
little  churchyard  a  sentence  of  wisdom  for  my  after  life." 

Before  the  setting  of  the  same  suu  which  then  shone  on 
that  fair  landscape,  he  was  far  on  his  way  towards  Munich. 
He  had  left  behind  him  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol ;  and 
beheld  them  for  the  last  time  in  the  soft  evening  twilight, 
their  bases  green  with  forest  trees,  and  here  and  there  a 
sharp  rocky  spire,  and  a  rounded  summit  capped  with  snow. 
There  they  lay,  their  backs  like  the  backs  of  camels;  a 
mighty  caravan,  reposing  at  evening  in  its  march  across 
the  desert. 

From  Munich  he  passed  through  Augsburg  and  Ulm, 
on  his  way  to  Stuttgard.  At  the  entrances  of  towns  and 
villages  he  saw  large  crucifixjes ;  and  on  the  fronts  of  many 
houses,  coarse  paintings  and  images  of  saints.    In  Gunz* 
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burg  three  priests  in  black  were  slowly  passing  down  the 
etreet,  and  women  fell  on  their  knees  to  receive  a  blessing. 
There  were  many  beggars,  too,  in  the  streets ;  and  an  old 
man  who  was  making  hay  in  a  field  by  the  road-side,  when 
he  saw  the  carriage  approaching,  threw  down  his  rake,  and 
came  tumbling  over  the  ditch,  uttering  the  most  dismal 
wail,  with  his  hat  held  out  in  both  hands.  The  next  day, 
the  bright  yellow  jackets  of  the  postilions,  and  the  two 
great  tassels  of  their  bugle-horns,  dangling  down  their  backs, 
like  cauliBowers,  told  him  he  was  in  Wiirtemberg;  and, 
late  in  the  evening,  he  stopped  at  a  hotel  in  Stuttgard ; 
and,  from  his  chamber-window,  saw,  in  the  bright  moon- 
light, the  old  Gothic  cathedral,  with  its  narrow,  lancet 
windows  and  jutting  buttresses,  right  in  front  of  him. 
Ere  long  he  had  forgotten  all  his  cares  and  sorrows  in 
sleep,  and  with  them  his  hopes,  and  wishes,  and  good 
resolves. 

He  was  still  sitting  at  breakfast  in  bis  chamber,  the  next 
morning,  when  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  opposite 
began  to  ring,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  Sunday.  Ere 
long  the  organ  answered  from  within,  and  from  its  golden 
lips  breathed  forth  a  psalm.  The  congregation  began  to 
assemble,  and  Flemming  went  up  with  them  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  In  the  body  of  the  church  he  found  the  pews 
all  filled  or  locked ;  they  seemed  to  belong  to  families.  He 
went  up  into  the  gallery,  and  looked  over  the  psalm-book  of 
a  peasant,  while  the  congregation  sang  the  sublime  old 
hymn  of  Martin  Luther, — 

•*  Our  God,  he  is  a  tower  of  strengtti, 
'  A  trusty  shield  and  weapon.'* 

During  the  singing,  a  fat  clergyman,  clad  in  black,  with  a 
surplice  thrown  loosely  about  him,  came  pacing  along  one 
of  the  aisles,  from  beneath  the  organ-loft,  and  ascended  the 
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pulpit    After  the  hymn,  he  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and 
then  said: — 

"  Let  us  unite  in  silent  prayer." 

And  turning  round,  he  knelt  in  the  pulpit,  while  the  con- 
gregation remained  standing.  For  a  while  there  was  a 
breathless  silence  in  the  church,  which  to  Flemming  was 
more  solemnly  impressive  than  any  audible  prayer.  The. 
clergyman  then  arose,  and  began  his  sermon.  His  theme 
was  the  Keformation ;  and  he  attempted  to  prove  how  much 
easier  it  was  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  through  the 
gateways  of  the  Reformed  Evangelical  Dutch  Church,  than 
by  the  aisles  and  penitential  staircases  of  Saint  Peters. 
He  then  gave  a  history  of  the  Reformation;  and  when 
Flemming  thought  he  was  near  the  end,  he  heard  him  say 
that  he  should  divide  his  discourse  into  four  heads.  This 
reminded  him  of  the  sturdy  old  Puritan,  Cotton  Mather, 
who,  after  preaching  an  hour,  would  coolly  turn  the  hour- 
glass on  the  pulpit,  and  say*^:  "  Now,  my  beloved  hearers, 
let  us  take  another  glass."  He  stole  out  into  the  dlent, 
deserted  street,  and  went  to  visit  the  veteran  sculptor  Dau- 
necker.  He  found  him  sitting  alone,  with  his  psalm-book, 
and  the  reminiscences  of  a  life  of  eighty  years.  As  Flem- 
ming entered,  he  arose  from  the  sofa,  and  tottered  towards 
him ;  a  venerable  old  man,  of  low  stature,  and  dressed  in  a 
loose  white  jacket,  with  a  face  like  Franklin  s,  his  white  hair 
flowing  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  pale  blue  eye. 

"  So  you  are  from  America,"  said  he.  "  But  you  have  a 
German  name.  Paul  Flemming  was  one  of  our  old  poets. 
I  have  never  been  in  America,  and  never  shall  go  there.  I 
am  now  too  old.  I  have  been  in  Paris  and  in  Rome.  But 
that  was  long  ago.    I  am  now  eight-and-seventy  years  old." 

Here  he  took  Flemming  by  the  hand,  and  made  him  sit 
down  by  his  side,  on  the  sofa.    And  Flemming  felt  a  mys- 
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terious  awe  creep  over  him,  on  touching  the  hand  of  the 
good  old  man,  who  sat  so  serenely  amid  the  gathering  shade 
of  years,  and  listened  to  life's  curfew-hell,  telling,  with 
eight-and-seyenty  solemn  strokes,  that  the  hour  had  come 
when  the  fires  of  all  earthly  passion  must  he  quenched 
within,  and  man  must  prepare  to  lie  down  and  rest  till  tlie 
morning. 

**Tou  see,"  he  continued,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  *'my 
hands  are  cold;  colder  than  yours.  They  were  wanner 
once.    I  am  now  an  old  man." 

'*  Tet  these  are  the  hands,"  answered  Flemming,  "  that 
sculptured  the  heauteous  Ariadne  and  the  Panther.  The 
soul  never  grows  old." 

"  Nor  does  Nature,"  said  the  old  man,  pleased  with  this 
allusion  to  his  great  work,  and  pointing  to  the  green  trees 
before  his  window.  '*  This  pleasure  I  have  left  to  me.  My 
sight  is  still  good.  I  can  even  distinguish  objects  on  the 
side  of  yonder  mountain.  lAj  hearing  is  also  unimpaired. 
For  all  which  I  thank  God." 

Then,  directing  Flemming's  attention  to  a  fine  en- 
graving, which  hung  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room, 
be  continued : — 

"  That  is  an  engraving  of  GanoTa's  Religion.  I  love  to 
sit  here  and  look  at  it  for  hours  together.  It  is  beautiful. 
He  made  the  statue  for  his  native  town,  where  they  had  no 
church,  untQ  he  built  them  one.  He  placed  the  statue  in 
it  This  engraving  he  sent  me  as  a  present.  Ah,  he  was 
a  dear,  good  man.  The  name  of  his  native  town  I  have 
forgotten.     My  memory  fails  me.     I  cannot  remember 


names." 


Fearful  that  he  had  disturbed  the  old  man  in  his  morning 
devotions,  Flemming  did  not  remain  long,  but  took  his 
leave  with  regret    There  was  something  impressive  in  the 
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scene  be  had  witnessed; — this  beautiful  old  age  of  the 
artist ;  sitting  by  the  open  window,  in  the  bright  summer 
morning, — the  labour  of  life  accomplished,  the  horizon 
reached,  where  heaven  and  earth  meet,^thinkiDg  it  was 
angel's  music,  when  he  heard  the  church-bells  ring ;  him- 
self too  old  to  go.  As  he  walked  back  to  his  chamber,  he 
thought  within  himself,  whether  he  likewise  might  not 
accomplish  something  which  should  live  after  him, — might 
not  bring  something  permanent  out  of  this  fa8^fleeting  life 
of  man,  and  then  sit  down,  like  the  artist,  in  serene  old 
age,  and  fold  his  hands  in  silence.  He  wondered  how  a 
man  felt,  when  he  grew  so  old,  that  he  could  no  longer  go 
to  church,  but  must  sit  at  home  and  read  the  Bible  in  large 
print.  His  heart  was  full  of  indefinite  longings,  mingled 
with  regrets ;  longings  to  accomplish  something  worthy  of 
life ;  regret  that  as  yet  he  had  accomplished  nothing,  but 
had  felt  and  dreamed  only.  Thus  the  warm  days  in  spring 
bring  forth  passion-flowers  and  forget-me-nots.  It  is  only 
after  midsummer,  when  the  days  grow  shorter  and  hotter, 
that  fruit  begins  to  appear.  Then  the  heat  of  the  day 
brings  forward  the  harvest,  and  after  the  harvest  the  leaves 
fall,  and  there  is  a  gray  frost.  Much  meditating  upon  these 
things,  Paul  Flemming  reached  his  hotel.  At  that  moment 
a  person  clad  in  green  came  down  the  church-steps,  and 
crossed  the  street.  It  was  the  German  mechanic  of  Inter- 
lachen.  Flemming  started,  as  if  a  green  snake  had  sud- 
denly crossed  bis  path.     He  took  refuge  in  his  chamber. 

That  night,  as  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  chamber, 
having  made  his  preparations  to  depart  the  following  morn- 
ing, his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  female 
voice  in  the  next  room.  A  thin  partition,  with  a  door, 
separated  it  from  his  own.  He  had  not  before  observed 
that  the  room  was  occupied.    But,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
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oiglit,  the  tones  of  that  Toice  struck  his  ear.  He  listened. 
It  was  a  lady,  reading  the  prayers  of  the  English  Church. 
The  tones  were  familiar,  and  awakened  at  once  a  thousand 
painfully  sweet  recollections.  It  was  the  voice  of  Mary 
Ashburton !  His  heart  could  not  he  deceived;  and  all  its 
wounds  began  to  bleed  afresh,  like  those  of  a  murdered 
man,  when  the  murderer  approaches.  His  first  impulse 
was  of  affection  only,  boundless,  irrepressible,  delirious,  as 
of  old  in  the  green  valley  of  Interlachen.  He  waited  for 
the  voice  to  cease,  that  he  might  go  to  her,  and  behold  her 
face  once  more.  And  then  his  pride  rose  up  within  him, 
and  rebuked  this  weakness.  He  remembered  his  firm 
resolve,  and  blushed  to  find  himself  so  feeble.  And  the 
voice  ceased j  and  yet  he  did  not  go.  Pride  had  so  far 
gained  the  mastery  over  aiTection.  He  lay  down  upon  his 
bed,  like  a  child  as  he  was.  All  about  him  was  silence, 
and  the  silence  was  holy,  for  she  was  near ;  so  near  that 
he  could  almost  hear  the  beating  of  her  heart  He  knew 
now  for  the  first  time  how  weak  he  was,  and  how  strong 
was  his  passion  for  that  woman.  His  heart  was  like  the 
altar  of  the  Israelites  of  old ;  and,  though  drenched  with 
tears,  as  with  rain,  it  was  kindled  at  once  by  the  holy  fire 
from  heaven ! 

Towards  morning  he  fell  asleep,  exhausted  with  the 
strong  excitement;  and,  in  that  hour,  when,  sleep  being 
*'  nigh  unto  the  soul,"  visions  are  deemed  prophetic,  he 
dreamed.  Oh,  blessed  vision  of  the  morning,  stay !  thou 
wast  so  fair !  He  stood  again  on  the  green  sunny  meadow, 
beneath  the  iniined  tower ;  and  she  was  by  his  side,  with 
her  pale,  speaking  countenance  and  holy  eyes ;  and  he 
kissed  her  fair  forehead ;  and  she  turned  her  face  towards 
him,  beaming  with  afiection,  and  said,  "I  confess  it  now; 
you  aid  the  Magician!*'  and  pressed  him  in  a  meek  em- 
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brace,  that  he  "  might  rather  feel  thao  see  the  swelling  of 
her  heart."  And  then  she  faded  awaj  from  his  arms,  and 
her  face  became  transfigured,  and  her  voice  like  the  voice 
of  an  angel  in  heaven ; — and  he  awoke,  and  was  alcme ! 

It  was  broad  daylight ;  and  he  heard  the  postilion,  and 
the  stamping  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  pavement  at  the  door. 
At  the  same  moment  his  servant  came  in  with  coffee,  and 
told  him  all  was  ready.  He  did  not  dare  to  stay.  But, 
throwing  himself  into  the  carriage,  he  cast  one  look  towards 
the  window  of  the  Dark  Ladle,  and  a  moment  afterwards 
had  left  her  for  ever !  He  had  drunk  the  last  drop  of  the 
hitter  cup,  and  now  laid  the  golden  goblet  gently  down, 
knowing  that  he  should  behold  it  no  more ! 

No  more!  Oh,  how  majestically  mournful  are  those 
words!  They  sound  like  the  roar  of  the  wind  through  a 
forest  of  pines  1 
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OtJTRE-MEE: 


A  PILGRIMAGE  BEYOTSID  THE  SEA. 


I  have  passed  manye  landes  and  manye  yles  and  contrees,  and 
cherched  manye  falls  straunge  places,  and  have  ben  in  manye  a  fulle 
gode  hononrable  companye.  Now  I  am  comen  home  to  reste.  And 
thus  recordynge  the  tyme  passed,  I  have  fiilfilled  these  thynges  and 
putte  hem  wry  ten  in  this  boke,  as  it  woulde  come  into  my  mynde. 

"*  §ia  John  Maundsvilus. 


THE   EPISTLE    DEDICATORY. 


The  eheerfol  breeze  sets  fair ;  we  fill  onr  nil. 
And  Mod  before  it.    When  the  critio  etarte. 
And  angrily  snties  hU  bagB  of  wind, 
Then  we  lay  to,  and  let  the  blast  go  by. 

HUBDXS. 

"Worthy  and  gentle  Reader, 

I  dedicate  this  little  book  to  thee  with  many  fears  and  mis* 
^pivings  of  heart  Being  a  stranger  to  thee,  and  having  never  admi- 
nistered to  thy  wants  nor  to  thy  pleasures,  I  can  ask  nothing  at  thy 
hands,  saving  the  common  courtesies  of  life.  Perchance,  too,  what 
I  have  written  wUl  be  little  to  thy  taste ;  for  it  is  little  in  accordance 
with  the  stirring  spirit  of  the  present  age.  If  so,  I  crave  thy  forbear- 
ance for  having  thought  that  even  the  busiest  mind  might  not  be  a 
stranger  to  those  momenta  of  repose,  when  the  clock  of  time  clicks 
drowsily  behind  the  door,  and  trifles  become  the  amusement  of  the 
wise  and  great 

Besides,  what  perils  await  the  adventurous  author  who  launches 
forth  into  the  uncertain  current  of  public  favour  in  so  frail  a  bark  as 
this  I  The  very  rocking  of  the  tide  may  overset  him ;  or  peradventure 
some  freebooting  critic,  prowling  about  the  great  ocean  of  letters, 
may  descry  his  strange  colours,  hail  him  through  a  gray  goosequill, 
and  perhaps  sink  him  without  more  ado.  Indeed,  the  success  of  an 
unknown  author  is  as  uncertain  as  the  wind.  **  When  a  book  is  first 
to  appear  in  the  world,"  says  a  celebrated  French  writer,  "  one  knows 
not  whom  to  consult  to  learn  its  destiny.  The  stars  preside  not  over 
its  nativity.  Their  influences  have  no  operation  on  it ;  and  the  most 
confident  astrologers  dare  not  foretell  the  (Uverse  risks  of  fortune  it 
must  run.** 

It  is  from  such  considerations,  worthy  reader,  that  I  would  fain 
bespeak  thy  friendly  offices  at  the  outset.  But,  in  asking  these,  I 
would  not  forestall  thy  good  opinion  too  far,  lest  in  the  sequel  I  should 
disappoint  thy  kind  wishes.  I  ask  only  a  welcome  and  God-speed 
hoping,  that,  when  thou  hast  read  these  pages,  thou  wilt  say  to  m«', 
in  the  words  of  Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver,  "  I  shall  desire  you  ot 
more  aoquaintance,  good  Master  Cobweb.** 

Very  sincerely  thine, 

Tub  Authob. 
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OUTEE-MER. 


THE  PILGRIM  OP  OUTEE-MER. 

I  am  a  Palmer,  as  ye  se, 

Whiche  of  my  Ijie  mnehe  part  bave  spent 

In  many  a  fayre  and  farre  cuntrie, 

As  pilgrims  do  of  good  intent 

The  Four  Pt. 

'^Ltstentth,  ye  godely  gentylmen,  and  ail  that  ben 
bereyn  !*  I  am  a  pilgrim  benighted  on  my  way»  and  crave 
a  shelter  till  the  storm  is  over,  and  a  seat  by  the  fireside  in 
this  honourable  company.  As  a  stranger  I  claim  this 
courtesy  at  yonr  hands;  and  will  repay  your  hospitable 
welcome  with  tales  of  the  countries  I  have  passed  through 
in  my  pilgrimage. 

This  is  a  custom  of  the  olden  time.  In  the  days  of 
cbiyalry  and  romance,  every  baron  bold,  perched  aloof  in 
his  feudal  castle,  welcomed  the  stranger  to  his  halls,  and 
listened  with  delight  to  the  pilgrim's  tale  and  the  soug  of 
the  troubadour.  Both  pilgrim  and  troubadour  had  their 
tales  of  wonder  from  a  distant  land,  embellished  with  the 
magic  of  Oriental  exaggeration*    Their  salutation  was, 

^  Lordyng  lystnith  to  my  tale» 
That  is  meiyer  thaa  the  nightingale.'' 

The  soft  hixuriance  of  the  Eastern  clime  bloomed  in  the 
song  of  the  bard ;  and  the  wild  and  romantic  tales  of 
regions  so  far  off  as  to  be  regarded  as  almost  a  fairy  land 
were  well  suited  to  the  childish  credulity  of  an  age  when 
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OUTAE-MBR. 

what  is  now  called  the  Old  World  was  in  its  cliildbood. 
Those  times  have  passed  away.  The  world  has  grown 
wiser  and  less  credulous;  and  the  tales  which  then  de- 
lighted delight  no  longer.  But  man  has  not  changed  liis 
nature.  He  still  retains  the  same  curiosity,  the  same  love 
of  novelty,  the  same  fondness  for  romance  and  tales  hy  the 
chimney-comer,  and  the  same  desire  of  wearing  out  the 
rainy  day  and  the  long  winter  evening  with  the  illusions  of 
fancy  and  the  fairy  sketches  of  the  poet's  imagination.  It 
is  as  true  now  as  ever,  that 

**Off  talys,  and  tryfullea,  many  man  tellys  ; 
Same  byn  trew,  and  snme  byn  ellis ; 
A  man  may  dryfe  forthe  the  day  that  long  tyme  dwellis 
Wy th  harpyng,  and  pipyng,  and  other  mery  spellis, 
Wyth  gle,  and  wyth  game.** 

The  Pays  d'Outre-Mer,  or  the  Land  beyond  the  Sea,  is  a 
name  by  which  the  pilgrims  and  crusaders  of  old  usually 
designated  the  Holy  Land.  I,  too,  in  a  certain  sense,  have 
been  a  pilgrim  of  Outre-Mer ;  for  to  my  youthful  imagina- 
tion the  Old  World  was  a  kind  of  Holy  Land,  lying  afar  off 
beyond  the  blue  horizon  of  the  ocean ;  and  when  its  shores 
first  rose  upon  my  sight,  looming  through  the  hazy  atmo- 
sphere of  the  sea,  my  heart  swelled  with  the  deep  emotions 
of  the  pilgrim,  when  he  sees  afar  the  spire  which  rises  above 
the  shrine  of  his  devotion. 

In  this  my  pilgrimage,  "  I  have  passed  many  lands  and 
countries,  and  searched  many  full  strange  places.**  I  have 
traversed  France  from  Normandy  to  Navarre ;  smoked  my 
pipe  in  a  Flemish  inn ;  floated  through  Holland  in  a  Trek- 
schuit ;  trimmed  my  midnight  lamp  in  a  German  university ; 
wandered  and  mused  amid  the  classic  scenes  of  Italy ;  and 
listened  to  the  gay  guitar  and  merry  castanet  on  the  borders 
of  the  blue  Guadalquivir.    The  recollection  of  many  oi  the 
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scenes  I  have  passed  through  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind ; 
while  the  memory  of  others  is  fast  fading  away,  or  is  blotted 
out  for  ever.  But  now  I  will  stay  the  too  busy  hand  of 
time,  and  call  back  the  shadowy  past  Perchance  the  old 
and  the  wise  may  accuse  me  of  frivolity ;  but  I  see  in  this 
fair  company  the  bright  eye  and  listening  ear  of  youth, — an 
age  less  rigid  in  its  censure  and  more  willing  to  be  pleased. 
"To  gentlewomen  and  their  loves  is  consecrated  all  the 
wooing  language,  allusions  to  love-passions,  and  sweet 
embracements  feigned  by  the  Muse  mongst  hills  and 
rivers;  whatsoever  tastes  of  description,  battel,  story, 
abstruse  antiquity,  and  law  of  the  kingdome,  to  the  more 
severe  critic.  To  the  one  be  contenting  enjoyments  of 
their  auspicious  desires ;  to  the  other,  a  happy  attendance 
of  their  chosen  Muses."  * 

And  now,  fair  dames  and  courteous  gentlemen,  give  me 
attentive  audience : — 

**  Lordyng  lystnith  to  my  tale, 
That  is  meryer  than  the  nighthigale.** 


*  Selden*s   Prefatory  Diacoorae   to  the   Notes   in  Drayton't 
Poly-Olbion. 
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FRANCE. 


THE  NORMAN  DILIGENCE. 

The  Frencli  guides,  otherwise  called  the  postilians,  have  one 
most  diabolicall  custome  in  their  travelling  upon  the  wayes.  Dia- 
bolicall  it  may  be  well  called;  for,  whensover  their  horses  doe  a 
little  anger  them,  they  will  say,  in  their  fury,  Allont,  diable, — that 
is.  Go,  thou  diveL    This  I  know  by  mine  own  experience. 

^      CoBTAT*s  CfntdUies, 

It  was  early  in  the  *Oeafy  month  of  June"  that  I  travelled 
through  the  beautiful  province  of  Normandy.  As  France 
was  the  first  foreign  country  I  visited,  everything  wore  an 
air  of  freshness  and  novelty,  which  pleased  my  eye,  and  kept 
my  fancy  constantly  busy.  Life  was  like  a  dream.  It  was 
a  luxury  to  breathe  again  the  free  air,  after  having  been  so 
long  cooped  up  at  sea ;  and,  like  a  long-imprisoned  bird  let 
loose  from  its  cage,  I  revelled  in  the  freshness  and  sunshine 
of  the  morning  landscape. 

On  every  side,  valley  and  hill  were  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  soft  velvet  green.  The  birds  were  singing  merrily  in  the 
trees,  and  jbhe  landscape  wore  that  look  of  gaiety  so  well 
described  in  the  quaint  language  of  an  old  romance,  making 
the  "  sad,  pensive,  and  aching  heart  to  rejoice,  and  to  throw 
off  mourning  and  sadness."  Here  and  there  a  cluster  of 
chestnutrtrees  shaded  a  thatch-roofed  cottage,  and  little 
patches  of  vineyard  were  scattered  on  the  slope  of  the  hills, 
mingling  their  delicate  green  with  the  deep  hues  of  the 
early  summer  grain.    The  whole  landscape  had  a  iresh, 
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breezy  look.  It  was  not  hedged  in  from  the  highways,  but 
lay  open  to  the  eye  of  the  trayeller,  and  seemed  to  welcome 
him  with  open  arms.  I  felt  less  a  stranger  in  the  land ; 
and  as  my  eye  traced  the  dusty  road  winding  along  through 
a  rich  cultivated  country,  skirted  on  either  side  with  blos- 
soming fruitrtrees,  and  occasionally  caught  glimpses  of  a 
little  farm-house  resting  in  a  green  hollow  and  lapped  in 
the  bosom  of  plenty,  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  prosperous, 
hospitable,  and  happy  land. 

I  had  taken  my  seat  on  top  of  the  diligence,  in  order  to 
have  a  better  view  of  the  country.  It  was  one  of  those 
ponderous  vehicles  which  totter  slowly  along  the  paved 
roads  of  France,  labouring  beneath  a  mountain  of  trunks 
and  bales  of  all  descriptions;  and,  like  the  Trojan  horse, 
bearing  a  groaning  multitude  within  it.  It  was  a  curious 
and  cumbersome  machine,  resembling  the  bodies  of  three 
coaches  placed  upon  one  carriage,  with  a  cabriolet  on  top 
for  outside  passengers.  On  the  panels  of  each  door  were 
painted  the  fleurs-de-lis  of  France,  and  upon  the  side  of  the 
coach  emblazoned,  in  golden  charaeters,  *' Exploitation 
GenercUe  des  Messageries  Boyales  des  DUigencei  pour  U 
Havre,  Botien,  et  Paris" 

It  would  be  useless  to  describe  the  motley  greups  that 
filled  the  four  quarters  of  this  little  world.  There  was  the 
dusty  tradesman,  with  green  coat  and  cotton  umbrella ;  the 
saUow  invalid,  in  skullcap  and  cloth  shoes ;  the  priest  in 
his  cassock ;  the  peasant  in  his  frock ;  and  a  whole  family 
of  squalling  children.  My  fellow-travellers  on  top  were  a 
gay  subaltern,  with  fierce  mustache,  and  a  nut-brown  vil- 
lage beauty  of  sweet  sixteen.  The  subaltern  wore  a  military 
undress,  and  a  little  blue  cloth  cap,  in  the  shape  of  a  cow- 
bell, trimmed  smartly  with  silver  lace,  and  cocked  on  one 
side  of  his  head.     The  brunette  was  decked  out  with  a 
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Btaid  white  Norman  cap,  nieely  starebed  and  plaited,  and 
neariy  three  feet  high,  a  roaary  and  croas  about  her  neck,  a 
Unaey-woolsey  gown,  and  wooden  ahoaa. 

The  personage  who  aeemed  to  rule  this  little  world  with 
absolute  swi^y  was  a  short,  pursy  man,  with  a  busy,  self- 
satisfied  air,  and  the  sonorous  title  of  M4>nneurls  ConducUur, . 
As  insignia  of  offiee,  he  wore  a  little  round  fur  cap  and  fur- 
trimmed  jacket;  aud  carried  in  \m  hand  a  nnall  leathern 
portfolio,  containing  his  way-bill.  He  sat  with  us  on  top 
of  the  diligence,  and  with  eomic  gravity  issued  his  mandates 
to  the  postilion  below,  like  some  petty  monarch  speaking 
from  his  throne.  In  every  dingy  village  we  thundered 
through,  he  had  a  thousand  commissions  to  exeoute  and 
to  receive ;  a  package  to  throw  out  on  this  side,  and  aa- 
other  to  take  in  on  that;  a  whisper  for  the  landlady  at  the 
inn ;  a  love4etter  and  a  kiss  for  her  daughter ;  and  a  wink 
or  a  snap  of  his  fingers  for  the  chambeRuaid  at  the  window. 
Then  there  were  so  many  questions  to  be  asked  and  anr 
Bwered,  while  changing  bor«es!  Everybody  had  a  word  to 
say.  It  W8k%  MowMUf  U  Oonduetmr!  here;  Momieur  U 
Conduetmrl  there.  He  was  in  oomplete  bustle;  till  at 
length  crying.  En  route!  he  ascended  the  dizzy  height, 
and  we  lumbered  away  in  a  oloud  of  dust 

But  what  most  attracted  my  attention  was  the  grotesque 
i^pearance  of  the  postilion  and  the  horses.  He  was  a 
GomicaMooking  little  fellow,  already  past  the  heyday  of  life, 
with  a  thin,  sharp  oountenance,  to  which  the  smoke  of 
tobaooo  and  the  fumes  of  wine  had  given  the  dusty  look  of 
parchment  He  was  equipped  in  a  short  jacket  of  purple 
velvet,  set  off  with  a  red  collar,  and  adorned  with  silken 
cord.  Tight  breeohes  of  bright  yellow  leather  arrayed  his 
pipe-stem  legs,  which  were  swallowed  up  in  a  huge  pair  of 
wooden  boots,  iron-fastened^  and  arm^d  with  long,  rattling 
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spurs.  His  shirt-collar  was  of  vast  dimensions,  and  between 
it  and  the  broad  brim  of  his  high,  bell-crowned,  Tarnished 
hat  projected  an  eel-skin  queue,  with  a  little  tuft  of  frizzled 
hair,  like  a  powder-puff,  at  the  end,  bobbing  up  and  down 
with  the  motion  of  the  rider,  and  scattering  a  white  cloud 
around  him. 

The  horses  which  drew  the  diligence  were  harnessed  to 
it  with  ropes  and  leather  thongs,  in  the  most  uncouth 
manner  imaginable.  They  were  five  in  number;  black, 
white,  and  gray, — as  various  in  size  as  in  colour.  Their 
tails  were  braided  and  tied  up  with  wisps  of  straw ;  and 
when  the  postilion  mounted  and  cracked,  his  heavy  whip, 
off  they  started :  one  pulling  this  way,  another  that, — one 
on  the  gallop,  another  trotting,  and  the  rest  dragging  along 
at  a  scrambling  pace,  between  a  trot  and  a  walk.  No 
sooner  did  the  vehicle  get  comfortably  in  motion,  than  the 
postilion,  throwing  the  reins  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and 
drawing  a  flint  and  steel  from  one  pocket  and  a  short> 
stemmed  pipe  from  another,  leisurely  struck  6re,  and  began 
to  smoke.  Ever  and  anon  some  part  of  the  rope-harness 
would  give  way;  Monsieur  U  Otmdueteur  from  on  high 
would  thunder  forth  an  oath  or  two;  a  head  would  be 
popped  out  at  every  window ;  half  a  dozen  voices  exclaim 
at  once,  '*  What 's  Ae  matter?"  and  the  postilion,  apostro- 
phizing  the  diable  as  usual,  would  thrust  his  long  whip 
into  the  leg' of  his  boot,  leisurely  dismount,  and,  drawing  a 
handful  of  packthread  from  bis  pocket,  quietly  set  himself 
to  mend  matters  in  the  best  way  possible. 

In  this  manner  we  toiled  slowly  along  the  dusty  high- 
way. Occasionally  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  a  group  of 
peasants,  driving  before  them  a  little  ass,  laden  with  vege- 
tables for  a  neighbouring  market.  Then  we  would  pass 
a  solitary  shepherd,  sitting  by  the  road-side,  with  a  shaggy 
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dog  at  bis  feet,  guarding  his  flock,  and  making  his  scanty 
meal  on  the  contents  of  his  wallet;  or  perchance  a  little 
peasant-girl,  in  wooden  shoes,  leading  a  cow  by  a  cord 
attached  to  her  boms,  to  browse  along  the  side  of  the  ditch. 
Then  we  would  all  alight  to  ascend  some  formidable  hill 
on  foot,  and  be  escorted  up  by  a  clamorous  group  of  sturdy 
mendicants, — annoyed  by  the  ceaseless  importimity  of 
worthless  beggary,  or  moved  to  pity  by  the  palsied  limbs  of 
the  aged,  and  the  sightless  eyeballs  of  the  blind. 

Occasionally,  too,  the  postilion  drew  up  in  front  of  a 
dingy  little  cabaret,  completely  overshadowed  by  wide- 
spreading  trees.  A  lusty  grape-vine  clambered  up  beside 
the  door ;  and  a  pine-bough  was  thrust  out  from  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  by  way  of  tavern-bush.  Upon  the  front  of  the 
house  was  generally  inscribed  in  large  black  letters,  *'  loi 

ON  DONKE    1   BOIBE  BT  A   MANOXB;    ON   LOOE  A  PIED  ET  A 

cseval;**  a  sign  which  may  be  thus  paraphrased — *'  Good 
entertainment  for  man  and  beast;"  but  which  was  once 
translated  by  a  foreigner,  "  Here  they  give  to  eat  and  drink; 
they  lodge  on  foot  and  on  horseback ! " 

Thus  one  object  of  curiosity  succeeded  another;  hill, 
valley,  stream,  and  woodland  flitted  by  me  like  the  shifting 
scenes  of  a 'magic  lantern,  and  one  train  of  thought  gave 
place  to  another ;  till  at  length,  in  the  after  part  of  the  day, 
we  entered  the  broad  and  shady  avenue  of  fine  old  trees 
which  leads  to  the  western  gate  of  Bouen,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments afterwards  wer^  lost  in  the  crowds  and  oonfiision  of 
its  naixow  street. 
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Monnew  Vinot  Je  veax  absolument  un  Lion  d'Or,  parce  qu*on 
dit,  Ou  allcz-vt)U8?  An  Lion  d'Or!  —  D*ou  venez-vous?  Du 
lion  d'Or ! — Ou  ironfl-nons?  An  Lion  d'Or! — On  7  a-t-il  de  bon 
'vin  ?    An  Lion  d'Or !— Za  Jiose  Rouge, 

This  answer  of  Monsieur  Vinot  must  have  been  running 
in  my  head  as  the  diligence  stopped  at  the  Messagerie;  for 
^'hen  the  porter,  who  took  my  luggage,  said : — 

"  Ou dilezvout,  Monsieur  f" 

I  answered,  without  reflection  (for,  be  it  said  with  all  the 
Teracity  of  a  traveller,  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  there 
was  a  Golden  Lion  in  the  city), — 

"  Au  Lion  dOrr 

And  so  to  the  Lion  d'Or  we  went. 

The  hostess  of  the  Golden  Lion  received  me  with  a 
courtesy  and  a  smile,  rang  the  house-bell  for  a  servant,  and 
told  him  to  take  the  gentleman's  things  to  number  thirty- 
five.  I  followed  him  up  stairs.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven !  Seven  stories  high,  by  Our  Lady ! — I  counted 
them  every  one ;  and  when  I  went  down  to  remonstrate,  I 
counted  them  again ;  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  a 
mistake.  When  I  asked  for  a  lower  room,  the  hostess  told 
me  the  house  was  full;  and  when  I  spoke  of  going  to 
another  hotel,  she  said  she  should  be  so  very  sorry,  so 
desolee,  to  have  Monsieur  leave  her,  that  I  marched  up 
again  to  number  thirty-five. 

After  finding  all  the  fault  I  could  with  the  chamber,  I 
ended,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  most  men  on  such 
occasions,  by  being  very  well  pleased  with  it.  The  only 
thing  I  could  possibly  complain  of  was  my  being  lodged  in 
the  seventh  story,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  learning  to  play  the  French  horn; 
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But  to  remunerate  me  for  these  disadvantages,  my  window- 
looked  down  into  a  market-plaoe,  and  gave  me  a  distant 
view  of  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
church  and  ahhejr  of  St.  Ouen. 

When  I  had  fully  prepared  myself  for  a  ramhle  through 
the  city,  it  was  already  sunset ;  and  after  the  heat  and  dust 
of  the  day,  the  freshness  of  the  long  evening  twilight  was 
delightful.  When  I  enter  a  new  city,  I  cannot  rest  till  I 
have  satisfied  the  first  cravings  of  curiosity  hy  rambling 
through  its  streets.  Nor  can  I  endure  a  cicerone,  with  his 
eternal  "  This  way,  Sir."  I  never  desire  to  be  led  directly 
to  an  object  worthy  of  a  traveller's  notice,  but  prefer  a 
thousand  times  to  find  my  own  way,  and  come  upon  it  by 
surprise.  This  was  particularly  the  case  at  Kouen.  It  was 
the  first  European  city  of  importance  that  I  visited.  There 
was  an  air  of  antiquity  about  the  whole  city  that  breathed  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  and  so  strong  and  delightful  was  the  im- 
pression that  it  made  upon  my  youthful  imagination,  that 
zxothing  which  I  afterwards  saw  could  either  equal  or  efiace  it 
I  have  since  passed  through  that  city,  but  I  did  not  stop.  I 
was  unwilling  to  destroy  an  impression  which,  even  at  tliijB 
distant  day,  is  as  fresh  upon  my  mind  as  if  it  were  of  yesterday. 

With  these  delightful  feelings  I  rambled  on  from  street 
to  street,  till  at  length,  after  threading  a  narrow  alley,  I 
unexpectedly  came  out  in  front  of  the  magnificent  cathe^ 
dral.  If  it  had  suddenly  risen  from  the  earth,  the  effect 
could  not  have  been  more  powerful  and  instantaneous.  It 
completely  overwhelmed  my  imagination ;  and  I  stood  for 
a  long  time  motionless,  gazing  entranced  upon  ih&  stupend- 
ous edifice.  I  had  before  seen  no  specimen  of  Gothie 
architecture,  save  the  remains  of  a  little  church  at  Havre ; 
and  the  massive  towers  before  me,  the  lofty  windows  of 
8tained  glass,  the  low  portal,  with  its  receding  arches  and 
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rade  etatues,  all  produced  upon  tnj  untravelled  mind  an 
impression  of  awful  sublimity.  When  I  entered  the  church 
the  impression  was  still  more  deep  and  solemn.  It  was  the 
hour  of  yespers.  The  religious  twilight  of  the  place,  the 
lamps  that  burned  on  the  distant  altar,  the  kneeling  crowd, 
the  tinkling  hell,  and  the  chant  of  the  evening  service  that 
rolled  along  the  vaulted  roof  in  broken  and  repeated  echoes, 
filled  me  with  new  and  intense  emotions.  When  I  gazed 
on  the  stupendous  architecture  of  the  church,  the  huge 
columns  that  the  eye  followed  op  till  they  were  lost  in  the 
gathering  dusk  of  the  arches  above,  the  long  and  shadowy 
aisles,  the  statues  of  saints  and  martyrs  that  stood  in  every 
recess,  the  figures  of  armed  knights  upon  the  tombs,  the 
uncertain  light  that  stole  through  the  painted  windows  of 
each  little  chapel,  and  the  form  of  the  cowled  and  solitary 
monk,  kneeling  at  the  shrine  of  his  favourite  saint,  or 
passing  between  the  lofty  columns  of  the  church — all  I  had 
read  of,  but  had  not«seen~^I  was  transported  back  to  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  felt  as  I  can  never  feel  again. 

On  the  following  day,  I  visited  the  remains  of  an  old 
palace  built  by  Edward  the  Third*  now  occupied  as  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  monas- 
tery of  Saint  Antoine.  I  saw  the  hole  in  the  tower  where 
the  ponderous  bell  of  *the  abbey  fell  through ;  and  took  a 
peep  at  the  curious  illuminated  manuscript  of  Daniel 
d'Aubonne  in  the  public  library.  The  remainder  of  the 
morning  was  spent  in  visiting  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
abbey  of  St.  Ouen,  which  is  now  transformed  into  the  Hotel 
de  Yille,  and  in  strolling  through  its  beautiful  gardens, 
dreaming  of  the  present  and  the  past,  and  given  up  to  "  a 
melancholy  of  my  own." 

At  the  Table  SHote  of  the  Golden  Lion*  I  fell  into 
eonvenatiou  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  proved  to  be 
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a  great  antiquarian,  and  thoroughly  read  in  all  the  forgotten 
lore  of  the  oitjr.  As  our  tastes  were  somewhat  similar,  we 
were  soon  upon  very  friendly  terms ;  and  after  dinner  we 
strolled  out  to  visit  some  remarkahle  localities,  and  took 
the  gloria  together  in  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

When  we  returned  to  the  Golden  Lion,  he  entertained 
me  with  many  curious  stories  of  the  spots  we  had  heen 
visiting.  Among  others,  he  related  the  following  singular 
adventure  of  a  monk  of  the  ahhey  of  St.  Antoine,  which 
amused  me  so  much  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  presenting 
it  to  my  readers.  I  will  not,  however,  vouch  for  the  tnith 
of  the  story ;  for  that  the  antiquarian  himself  would  not  do. 
He  said  he  found  it  in  an  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  archives  of  the  puhlic  library ;  and  I  give  it 
as  it  was  told  me,  without  note  or  comment 


*  MARTIN  FRANC 

Ain> 

THE  MONK  OF   SAINT  ANTHONY.* 

Seignor,  oiez  nne  merveille, 
G*oiiqaes  n'oistes  sa  pajceille, 
Qae  je  vos  vueil  dire  et  conter ; 
Or  metez  cuer  a  Tescouteit 

Fabiiau  du  Bouckier  cPAlheviUe.  , 

Lystyn  Ix>rdyng8  to  my  tale, 

And  ye  shall  here  of  one  story, 
Is  better  than  any  wyne  or  ale, 

That  was  ever  made  in  this  eontry. 

Ancient  Metriocd  Bomance. 

In  times  of  old,  there  lived  in  the  city  of  Bouen  a  trades- 
man named  Martin  Franc,  who,  by  a  series  of  misfortunes, 

*  The  outlines  of  tiie  following  tale  were  taken  from  a  Korman 
Fabliau  of  the  thirteenth  century,  entitled  Le  Segrekdm  Moine*   To 
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had  been  reduced  from  opulence  to  poverty.  But  poverty, 
which  generally  makes  men  humble  and  laborious,  only 
serred  to  make  him  proad  and  lazy;  and  in  proportion 
as  he  grew  poorer  and  poorer,  he  grew  also  prouder  and 
lazier.  He  contrived,  however,  to  live  along  from  day  to 
day,  by  now  and  then  pawning  a  silken  robe  of  his 
wife,  or  selling  a  silver  spoon,  or  some  other  trifle  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  bis  better  fortunes;  and  passed  his 
time  pleasantly  enough  in  loitering  about  the  market- 
place, and  walking  up  and  down  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
street. 

The  fair  Marguerite,  his  wife,  was  celebrated  through  the 
whole  city  for  her  beauty,  her  wit,  and  her  virtue.  She 
was  a  brunette,  with  the  blackest  eye,  the  whitest  teeth, 
and  the  ripest  nut-brown  cheek  in  all  Normandy;  her 
figure  was  tall  and  stately,  her  hands  and  feet  most  deli- 
cately moulded,  and  her  swimming  gait  like  the  motion  of 
a  swan.  In  happier  days  she  had  been  the  delight  of  the 
richest  tradesmen  in  the  city,  and  the  envy  of  the  fairest 
dames. 

The  friends  of  Martin  Frano,  like  the  friends  of  many  a 
ruined  man  before  and  since,  deserted  him  in  the  day  of 
adversity.  Of  all  that  had  eaten  his  dinners,  and  drunk 
his  wine,  and  flattered  his  wife,  none  sought  the  narrow 
alley  and  humble  dwelling  of  the  broken  tradesman  save 
one,  and  that  one  was  Friar  Qui,  the  sacristan  of  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Anthony.    He  was  a  little,  jolly,  red-faced  friar, 

judge  by  the  irameroiis  imitations  of  this  story  which  still  exist  in 
old  Norman  poetry,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  prodigious  favourite  of 
its  day,  and  to  have  passed  through  as  many  hands  as  did  the  body 
of  Friar  GuL  It  probably  had  its  origin  in  "  The  Story  of  the 
Little  Hunchback,"  a  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights ;  and  in  modem 
times  has  been  imitated  in  the  poetic  tale  of  **  The  Knight  and  the 
Friar,"  by  George  Colman. 
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with  a  leer  in  his  eye,  and  rtitber  a  doubtful  ref^Utation ; 
but  as  he  was  a  kind  of  traTelling  gazette,  and  always 
brought  the  latest  newa  and  gosmp  of  the  city,  and  beeideli 
was  the  only  person  that  condescended  to  visit  the  house  of 
Martin  Franc, — in  fine,  for  the  want  of  a  better,  he  was 
coiisidered  in  tiie  light  of  a  friend. 

In  these  constant  assiduities,  Friar  Ooi  had  his  secret 
motives,  of  which  the  single  heart  of  Martin  Franc  was 
entirely  unsu^icious.  The  keener  eye  of  his  wife,  however, 
soon  discovered  two  &oes  under  the  hood ;  but  she  perse* 
vered  in  misconstruing  the  friar*s  intentions,  and  in  dex- 
teronriy  turning  aside  any  expressiond  of  gallantry  that  fell 
^frOto  his  lips.  Ilk  this  way  Friar  Qui  Was  for  a  long  time 
kept  at  bay;  aild  Martin  Franc  pres^Ved  in  the  day  of 
poverty  and  distress  that  consolation  of  all  this  world's 
afflictions,^-a  friend.  But,  finally,  things  oame  to  such  a 
pass,  that  the  honest  tradesman  opened  his  eyes,  and 
wondered  he  had  been  asleep  so  long.  Whereupon  hi 
was  irreverent  enough  to  thrust  Friar  Gai  into  the  street 
by  the  shoulders. 

Meanwhile  the  times  grew  worse  and  worse.  One  family 
relic  followed  another,'^the  last  silken  robe  was  pawned, 
the  last  silver  spoon  sold;  until  at  length  poor  Martin 
Franc  was  forced  to  "  drag  the  devil  by  the  tail ; "  in  other 
words,  beggary  stared  him  full  in  the  face.  But  the  fair 
Marguerite  did  not  even  then  despair.  In  those  days  a 
belief  in  the  immediate  guardianship  of  the  saints  was 
much  more  strong  and  preval^it  than  in  these  lewd  and 
degenerate  times ;  and  as  there  seemed  no  great  probability 
of  improving  their  condition  by  any  lucky  change  which 
could  be  brought  about  by  mere  human  agency,  she  deter- 
mined to  try  what  could  be  done  by  interoession  with  the 
patron  saint  of  her  husband.     Accordingly  she  repaired 
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one  evening  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Antbony,  tor  place  a  votite 
candle  and  offer  ber  prayer  at  tbe  altar,  which  etood  in  the 
little  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Martin. 

It  was  already  sunset  when  she  reached  the  church,  and 
the  evening  service  of  the  Virgin  bad  commenced.  A  cloud 
of  incense  floated  before  the  altar  of  the  Madonna,  and  tbe 
organ  rolled  its  deep  melody  along  the  dim  arcbes  of  tbe 
church.  Marguerite  mingled  with  tbe  kneeling  crowd,  and 
repeated  tbe  responses  in  Latin,  witb  as  muob  devotion  as 
tbe  most  learned  clerk  of  tbe  convent  When  the  service 
was  over,  sbe  repaired  to  the  chapel  of  St  Martin,  and, 
lighting  ber  votive  taper  at  the  silver  lamp  whieb  burned 
before  bis  altar,  knelt  down  in  a  retired  part  of  tbe  cbapel, 
and,  with  tears  in  ber  eyes,  besougbt  tbe  saint  for  aid  and 
protection.  Wbile  she  was  tbus  engaged,  tbe  cburdi 
became  gradually  deserted,  till  sbe  was  left,  as  sbe  thought, 
alone.  But  in  this  sbe  was  mistaken ;  for,  when  sbe  afose 
to  depart,  tbe  portly  figure  of  Friar  Qui  was  standing  close 
at  ber  elbow ! 

''  Gk)od  evening,  fair  Marguerite,*'  said  be.  "  St  Martin 
has  beard  your  prayer,  and  sent  me  to  relieve  your 
poverty." 

"  Tben,  by  tbe  Virgin!"  replied  sbe,  "  tbe  good  saint  is 
not  very  fastidious  in  tbe  choice  of  bis  messengers." 

"  Nay,  goodwife,"  answered  tbe  friar,  not  at  all  abashed  by 
this  ungracious  reply,  "  if  tbe  tidings  are  good,  what  mat- 
ters it  wbo  tbe  messenger  may  be?  And  how  does  Marttn 
Franc  tbese  days?" 

*'  He  is  well,"  replied  Marguerite;  "  and  were  be  present, 
I  doubt  not  would  thank  you  beartily  for  the  interest  you 
still  take  in  him  and  his  poor  wife." 

*'  He  has  done  me  wrong,"  continued  the  Mar.  "  But  it 
is  our  duty  to  forgive  our  enemies ;  and  so  let  tbe  past  be 
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forgotten.    I  know  that  he  is  in  want.    Here,  take  this  to 
him,  and  tell  him  I  am  still  his  friend." 

So  saying,  he  drew  a  small  purse  from  the  sleeve  of  hit 
habit,  and  proffered  it  to  his  companion.  I  know  not 
whether  it  were  a  suggestion  of  St.  Martin,  but  true  it  is 
that  the  fair  wife  of  Martin  Frano  seemed  to  lend  a  more 
willing  ear  to  the  earnest  whispers  of  the  friar.  At  length 
she  said,— i 

"  Put  up  your  purse ;  to-day  I  can  neither  deliver  your 
gift  nor  your  message.  Martin  Frano  has  gone  from 
home." 

"  Then  keep  it  for  yourself 

"  Nay,  Sir  Monk,"  replied  Marguerite,  casting  down  her 
eyes ;  "  I  can  take  no  bribes  here  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
very  chapel  of  my  husband's  patron  saint.  You  shall  bring 
it  to  me  at  my  house,  if  you  will." 

The  friar  put  up  the  purse,  and  the  conversation  which 
followed  was  in  a  low  and  indistinct  undertone,  audible 
only  to  the  ears  for  which  it  was  intended.  At  length  the 
interview  ceased;  and — 0  woman! — the  last  words  that 
the  virtuous  Marguerite  uttered,  as  she  glided  from  the 
church,  were, — 

"  To-night ;  —  when  the  abbey-clock  strikes  twelve  ;  — 
remember !" 

It  would  be  useless  to  relate  how  impatiently  the 
friar  counted  the  hours  and  the  quarters  as  they 
chimed  from  the  ancient  tower  of  the  abbey,  while  he 
paced  to  and  fro  along  the  gloomy  cloister.  At  length 
the  appointed  hour  approached ;  and  just  before  the 
convent-bell  sent  forth  its  summons  to  call  the  friars  of 
St  Anthony  to  their  midnight  devotions,  a  figure,  with 
a  cowl,  stole  out  of  a  postern-gate,  and,  passing  silently 
along  the  deserted  streets,  soon  turned  into  the  little  alley 
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which  led  to  the  dwelling  of  Martin  Franc.  It  was  none 
other  than  Friar  Qui.  He  rapped  softly  at  the  tradesman's 
door,  and  casting  a  look  up  and  down  the  street,  as  if  to 
assure  himself  that  his  motions  were  unobserved,  slipped 
into  the  house. 

"  Has  Martin  Franc  returned?"  inquired  he  in  a  whisper. 

*'No,"  answered  the  sweet  Voice  of  his  wife;  "he  will 
not  he  back  to-night" 

"Then  all  good  angels  befriend  usT  continued  the 
monk,  endeavouring  to  take  her  hand. 

"Not  so,  good  Monk,"  said  she,  disengaging  herself. 
"  Tou  forget  the  conditions  of  our  meeting." 

The  friar  paused  a  moment;  and  then,  drawing  a  heavy 
leathern  purse  from  his  girdle,  he  threw  it  upon  the  table ; 
at  the  same  moment  a  footstep  was  heard  behind  him,  and 
a  heavy  blow  from  a  club  threw  him  prostrate  upon  the 
floor.  It  came  from  the  strong  arm  of  Martin  Frano 
himself ! 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  his  absence  was  feigned. 
His  wife  had  invented  the  story  to  decoy  the  monk,  and 
thereby  to  keep  her  husband  from  beggary,  and  to  relieve 
herself,  once  for  all,  from  the  importunities  of  a  false  friend.* 
At  first  Martin  Frano  would  not  listen  to  the  proposition ; 
but  at  length  he  yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  wife ; 
and  the  plan  finally  agreed  upon  was,  that  Friar  Qui,  after 
leaving  his  purse  behind  him,  should  be  sent  back  to  the 
convent  with  a  severer  discipline  than  his  shoulders  had 
ever  received  from  any  penitence  of  his  own. 

The  afiair,  however,  took  a  more  serious  turn  than  wad 
intended ;  for,  when  they  tried  to  raise  the  friar  from  the 
ground — he  was  dead.  The  blow  aimed  at  his  shoulders 
fell  upon  his  shaven  crown ;  and«  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  Martin  Franc  had  deah  a  heavier  stroke  than  he 
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intended.  Amid  the  grief  and  consternation  whicb  followed 
this  discovery,  the  quick  imagination  of  his  wife  suggested 
an  expedient  of  safety.  A  bun<!h  of  keys  at  the  Mar's 
girdle  caught  her  eye.  Hastily  unfastening  the  ring,  she 
gave  the  keys  to  her  husband,  exclaiming — 

'*  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake,  be  quick !  One  of  these 
keys  doubtless  unlocks  the  gate  of  the  convent-garden. 
Carry  the  body  thither,  and  leave  it  among  the  trees ! " 

Martin  Frano  threw  the  dead  body  of  the  monk  across 
his  shoulders,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  took  the  way  to  the 
abbey.  It  was  a  dear,  stari^  night;  and  though  the  moon 
had  not  yet  risen,  her  light  was  in  the  sky,  and  came  reflected 
down  in  a  soft  twilight  upon  earth.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard  through  all  the  long  and  solitary  streets;  save  at 
intervals  the  distant  crowing  of  a  cock,  or  the  melancholy 
boot  of  an  owl  from  the  lofty  tower  of  the  abbey.  The 
silence  weighed  like  an  accusing  spirit  upon  the  guilty 
conscience  of  Martin  Franc.  He  started  at  the  sound  of 
his  own  breathing,  as  he  panted  under  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  monk's  body ;  and  if,  perehance,  a  bat  flitted  near  him 
on  drowsy  wings,  he  paused,  and  his  heart  beat  audibly 
with  terror.  At  length,  he  reached  the  garden- wall  of  the 
abbey,  opeujBd  the  postern-gate  with  the  key,  and,  bearing 
the  monk  into  the  garden,  seated  him  upon  a  stone  bench 
by  the  edge  of  the  fountain,  with  his  head  resting  against 
a  column,  upon  which  was  seulptmred  an  image  of  the 
Madonna.  He  then  replaced  the  bunch  of  keys  at  the 
monk's  girdle,  and  returned  home  with  hasty  steps. 

When  the  prior  of  the  convent,  to  whom  the  repeated 
delinquencies  of  Friar  Gui  were  but  too  well  known,  ob- 
served that  he  was  again  absent  from  his  post  at  midnigbtp 
prayers,  he  waxed  exceedingly  angry ;  and  no  sooner  were 
the  duties  of  the  chapel  finished,  than  he  sent  a  monk  \u 
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porvuijb  of  tb?  truant  saoristui,  summjoniog  biin  to  appear 
mm»di9Mj  at  his  cell  By  ohance  it  happenad  that  tha 
monk  choBen  for  this  duty  waa  an  enemy  of  Friar  Out ;  and 
?#ry  shrewdly  supposing  that  the  sacristan  had  stolen  out 
pf  the  garden-gate  on  some  midnight  adTenture,  he  took 
fibat  direction  in  pursuit  The  moon  vaa  just  climbing  the 
eonvent^wall,  and  threw  its  silvery  light  through  the  trees 
pf  the  garden,  and  on  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  fountain, 
that  fell  with  a  soft  lulling  sound  into  the  deep  basin  below, 
^s  the  monk  passed  on  his  wi^,  he  stopped  to  quench  his 
thirst  with  a  draught  of  the  cool  water,  and  was  turning  to 
depart,  when  his  eye  caught  the  motionless  form  of  the 
pacriBtan,  sitting  erect  in  the  shadow  o^  the  stone  column. 

''How  is  this,  Friar  Gui?"  quoUi  the  monk.  *'Is  this 
a  place  to  be  sleeping  at  midnight,  when  the  brotherhood 
are  ajl  at  their  prayers  ?  " 

Friar  Gui  op^ade  no  answer. 

*'  Up,  up !  thpu  eternal  8leopei>  and  do  penance  for  thy 
liegUgence.  The  prior  calls  £or  4he9  at  bis  cell !"  continued 
the  monk,  growing  angzy*  a^d  shaking  the  sacristan  by  the 
shoulder. 

But  still  no  answer. 

"  Then,  by  Saint  Anthony,  I'll  wajke  thee !" 

And  saying  this,  he  dealt  the  eacristan  a  heavy  box  on 
the  ear.  The  body  bent  slowly  forward  from  its  erect 
ppsitioUf  and,  giTii^  a  headlong  plunge,  eank  with  a  heavy 
Bflmh  into  the  basin  of  the  fountain.  The  monk  waited  a 
l^w^moments  in  expectation  of  seeing  Friar  Gui  im  drip- 
ping from  his  Qol(}  bath ;  but  he  waited  in  v^ia;  for  he  lay 
motionless  at  the  bottom  of  the  baain-rhjs  eyes  open»  and 
hia  ghastly  face  distorted  by  the  ripples  of  the  water.  With 
a  beating  heart  the  monk  stooped  down,  and,  grasping  the 
skirt  of  the  sacristan's  habit,  at  length  aucceeded  in  drawing 
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shadow  of  the  wall,  he  thought  himself  waylaid,  and,  with- 
out waiting  to  be  assaulted,  dropped  the  sack  from  his 
shoulders  and  ran  off  at  full  speed.  The  sack  fell  heavily 
on  the  pavement,  and  directly  at  the  feet  of  Martin  Franc. 
In  the  fall  the  string  was  broken  ;  and  out  came  the  bloody 
head,  not  of  a  dead  mouk,  as  it  first  seemed  to  the  excited 
imagination  of  Martin  Franc,  but  of  a  dead  hog!  When 
the  terror  and  surprise  caused  by  this  singular  event  had 
a  little  subsided,  an  idea  came  into  the  mind  of  Mai-tin 
Franc,  very  similar  to  what  would  have  come  into  the  mind 
of  almost  any  person  in  similar  circumstances.  He  took 
the  hog  out  of  the  sack,  and,  putting  the  body  of  the  monk 
jnto  its  place,  secured  it  well  with  the  remnants  of  the 
broken  string,  and  then  hurried  homeward  with  the  animal 
upon  his  shoulders. 

He  was  hardly  out  of  sight  when  the  man  with  the  sack 
returned,  accompanied  by  two  others.  They  were  surprised 
to  find  the  sack  still  lying  on  the  ground  with  no  one  near 
it,  and  began  to  jeei*  the  former  bearer,  telling  him  he  had 
been  frightened  at  his  own  shadow  on  the  wall.  Then  one 
of  them  took  the  sack  upon  his  shoulders,  without  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  change  that  had  been  made  in  its  contents, 
and  all  three  disa;ppeared. 

Now,  it  happened  that  the  city  of  Rouen  was  at  that  time 
infested  by  three  street  robbers,  who  walked  in  darkness 
like  the  pestilence,  and  always  carried  the  plunder  of  their 
midnight  marauding  to  the  Tete-de-Boeuf,  a  little  tavern  in 
one  of  the  darkest  and  narrowest  lanes  of  the  city.  The 
host  of  the  Tete-de-Boeuf  was  privy  to  all  their  schemes, 
and  had  an  equal  share  in  the  profits  of  their  nightly  ex- 
cursions. He  gave  a  helping  hand,  too,  by  the  length  of 
his,  bills,  and  by  plundering  the  pockets  of  any  chance 
traveller  that  was  luckless  enough  to  sleep  under  his  roof. 
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On  the  niglit  of  the  disastrous  adveniure  of  Friar  Gui, 
this  little  maraiidiDg  party  had  heen  prowling  about  tbe 
city  until  a  late  hour,  without  finding  anything  to  reward 
their  labours.  At  lengtli,  howeyer,  they  chanced  to  spy  a 
hog,  hanging  under  a  shed  in  a  butcher's  yard,  in  readiness 
fof  the  next  days  market;  and  as  they  were  not  very 
fastidious' in  selecting  their  plunder,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
rather  addicted  to  taking  whatever  they  could  lay  their 
bands  on,  the  hog  was  straightway  purloined,  thrust  into  a 
large  sack,  and  sent  to  the  Tete-de-Boeuf  on  the  shoulders 
of  one  of  the  party,  while  the  other  two  continued  their 
nocturnal  excursion.  It  was  this  person  who  had  been  so 
terrified  at  the  appearance  of  Martin  Franc  and  the  dead 
monk ;  and  as  this  encounter  had  interi-upted  any  further 
operations  of  the  party,  the  dawn  of  day  being  now  near  at 
hand,  they  all  repaired  to  their  gloomy  den  in  the  Tete-de- 
Boeuf.  The  host  was  impatiently  waiting  their  return; 
and,  asking  what  plunder  they  had  brought  with  them, 
proceeded  without  delay  to  remove  it  from  the  sack.  The 
first  thing  that  presented  itself,  on  untying  the  string,  was 
the  monk's  hood. 

"  The  devil  take  the  devil  1  **  cried  the  host,  as  he  opened 
the  neck  of  the  sack;  "what's  this?  Your  hog  wears  a 
cowl!" 

"  The  poor  devil  has  become  disgusted  with  the  world, 
•and  turned  monk!"  said  he  who  held  the  light,  a  little 
surprised  at  seeing  the  head  covered  with  a  coarse  grey 
cloth. 

"  Sure  enough  he  has,"  exclaimed  another,  starting  back 
in  dismay,  as  the  shaven  crown  and  ghastly  face  of  the  friar 
appeared.  "  Holy  St.  Benedict  be  with  us  I  It  is  monk 
stark  dead  !** 

"  A  dead  monk,  indeed ! "  said  a  third,  with  ao  inoredu 
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lous  shake  of  the  Lead ;  "  how  could  a  dead  monk  get  into 
this  sack  ?  No,  no ;  there  is  some  diablerie  in  this.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  Satan  can  take  any  shape  he  pleases; 
and  you  may  rely  upon  it  this  is  Satan  himself,  who  has 
taken  the  shape  of  a  monk  to  get  us  all  hanged." 

"  Then  we  had  hotter  kill  the  devil  than  have  the  dejril 
kill  us!"  replied  the  host,  crossing  himself;  "and  the 
sooner  we  do  it  the  hetter ;  for  it  is  now  daylight,  and  the 
people  will  soon  he  passing  in  the  street." 

**  So  say  I,"  rejoined  the  man  of  magic ;  "  and  my  advice 
is,  to  take  him  to  the  hutcher's  yard,  and  hang  him  up  in  - 
the  place  where  we  found  the  hog." 

This  proposition  so  pleased  the  others  that  it  was  executed 
without  delay.  They  carried  the  friar  to  the  butcher's 
nouse,  and,  passing  a  strong  cord  round  his  neck,  sus- 
pended him  to  a  heam  in  the  shade,  and  there  left  him. 

When  the  night  was  at  length  past^  and  daylight  hegan 
to  peep  into  the  eastern  windows  of  the  city,  the  butcher 
arose,  and  prepared  himself  for  market.  He  was  casting 
up  in  his  mind  what  the  hog  would  bring  at  his  stall, 
when,  looking  upward,  lo !  in  its  place  he  recognised  the 
dead  body  of  Friar  Gui. 

"  By  St.  Denis  !  **  quoth  the  butcher,"  I  always  feared 
that  this  friar  would  not  die  quietly  in  his  cell ;  but  I  never 
thought  I  sliould  find  him  hanging  under  my  own  roo£ 
This  must  not  be ;  it  will  be  said  that  I  murdered  him, 
and  I  shall  pay  for  it  with  my  life.  I  must  contrive  some 
way  to  get  rid  of  him." 

So  saying,  he  called  his  man,  and,  showing  him  what 
had  been  done,  asked  him  how  he  should  dispose  of  the 
body  so  that  he  might  not  be  accused  of  murder.  The 
man,  who  was  of  a  ready  wit,  reflected  a  moment,  and  then 
answeredi— 
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"This  is  indeed  a  difficult  matter;  but  there  is  no  evil 
without  its  remedy.  We  wiU  place  the  friar  on  horse- 
back   " 

"What!  a  dead  man  on  horseback? — impossible!"  in- 
terrupted the  butcher.  *•  Whoever  heard  of  a  dead  man  on 
horseback ! " 

"Hear  me  out,  and  then  judge.  We  must  place  the 
body  on  horseback  as  well  as  we  may,  and  bind  it  fast  with 
cords ;  and  then  set  the  horse  loose  in  the  street,  and  pursue 
him,  crying  out  that  the  monk  has  stolen  the  horse.  Thus 
all  who  meet  him  will  strike  him  with  their  staves  as  he 
passes,  and  it  will  be  thought  that  he  came  to  his  death  in 
that  way." 

Though  this  seemed  to  the  butcher  rather  a  mad  project, 
yet,  as  no  better  one  offered  itself  at  the  moment,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  reflection,  mad  as  the  project  was,  they 
determined  to  put  it  into  execution.  Accordingly  the 
butcher's  horse  was  brought  out,  and  the  friar  was  bound 
upon  his  back,  and  with  much  difficulty  fixed  in  an  upright 
position.  The  butcher  then  gave  the  horse  a  blow  upon  the 
crupper  with  his  staff,  which  set  him  into  a  smart  gallop  down 
the  street,  and  he  and  his  man  joined  in  pursuit,  crying, — 

"  Stop  thief!    Stop  thief  1  The  fiiar  has  stolen  my  horse ! " 

As  it  was  now  sunrise,  the  streets  were  lull  of  people, — 
peasants  driving  their  goods  to  market,  and  citizens  going 
to  their  daily  avocations.  When  they  saw  the  friar  dashing 
at  full  speed  down  the  street,  they  joined  in  the  cry  of 
"  Stop  thief!  Stop  thief!"  and  many  who  endeavoured  to 
seize  the  bridle,  as  the  friar  passed  them  at  full  speed,  were 
thrown  upon  the  pavement,  and  trampled  under  foot; 
others  joined  in  the  halloo  and  the  pursuit ;  but  this  only 
served  to  quicken  the  gallop  of  the  frightened  steed,  who 
dae&ed  down  one  stroet  and  up  another  like  the  wind,  with 
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two  or  three  mounted  citizens  clattering  in  full  cry  at  his 
heels.  At  length  they  reached  the  market-place.  The 
people  scattered  right  and  left  in  dismay;  and  the  steed 
and  rider  dashed  onward,  overthrowing  in  their  course  men 
and  women,  and  stalls,  and  piles  of  merchandise,  and 
sweeping  away  like  a  whirlwind.  Tramp — tramp— -tramp ! 
they  clattered  on ;  they  had  distanced  all  pursuit ,  They 
reached  the  quay;  the  wide  pavement  was  cleared  at  a 
bound, — one  more  wild  leap, — and  splash !— both  horse  and 
rider  sank  into  the  rapid  current  of  the  river, — swept  down 
the  stream, — and  were  seen  no  more ! 
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II  n*est  tel  plaisir 
Que  d'estre  a  gesir 
Panny  les  beaux  champs, 
LTieAe  verde  choisir, 
£t  prendre  bon  temps. 

MABTIAIj  D'AtTVBBaKEi 

The  sultiy  beat  of  summer  always  brings  with  it,  to  the 
idler  and  the  man  of  leisure,  a  longing  for  the  leafy  shade 
and  the  green  luxuriance  of  the  country.  It  is  pleasant  to 
intexchange  the  din  of  the  city,  the  movement  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  gossip  of  society,  with  the  silence  of  the  hamlet, 
the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  grove,  and  the  gossip  of  a  wood- 
land brook.    As  is  sung  in  the  old  ballad  of  Eobin  Hood. — 

^  In  somer,  when  the  shawes  be  sheyn, 

And  leves  be  large  and  long, 
'  Hit  is  full  mery  in  feyre  foreste^ 

To  here  the  foulys  song; 
To  se  the  dere  draw  to  the  dale 

And  leve  the  liilles  hee, 
And  shadow  hem  in  the  leves  grene^ 

Vnder  the  grene  wode  tre." 
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It  was  a  feeling  of  this  kind  that  prompted  me,  during 
my  residence  in  the  North  of  France,  to  pass  one  of  the 
summer  months  at  Auteuil,  the  pleasantest  of  the  many 
little  yillages  that  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  a  wood  of  some  extent,  in  whose  green  alleys 
the  dusty  cit  enjoys  the  luxury  of  an  evening  drive,  and 
gentlemen  meet  in  the  morning  to  give  each  other  satisfac- 
tion in  the  usual  way.  A  cross-road,  skirted  with  green 
hedge-rows,  and  overshadowed  hy  tall  poplars,  leads  you 
from  the  noisy  highway  of  St.  O]oud  and  Versailles  to  the 
still  retirement  of  this  suburban  hamlet.  On  either  side 
the  eye  discovers  old  chateaux  amid  the  trees,  and  green 
parks,  whose  pleasant  shades  recall  a  thousand  images  of 
La  Fontaine,  Eacine,  and  Moliere;  and  on  an  eminence, 
overlooking  the  windings  of  the  Seine,  and  giving  a  beau- 
tiful though  distant  view  of  the  domes  and  gardens  of  Paris, 
rises  the  village  of  Passy,  long  the  residence  of  our  country- 
men Fremklin  and  Count  Bumford. 

I  took  up  my  abode  at  a  maiaon  de  sante ;  not  that  I  Mra9 
a  valetudinarian,  but  because  I  there  found  some  one  to 
whom  I  could  whisper,  "  How  sweet  is  solitude  I"  Behind 
the  house  was  a  garden  filled  with  fruit-trees  of  various 
kinds,  and  adorned  with  gravel-walks  and  green  ai'bours, 
furnished  with  tables  and  rustic  seats,  for  the  repose  of  the 
invalid  and  the  sleep  of  the  indolent.  Here  the  inmates  ol 
the  rural  hospital  met  on  common  ground,  to  breathe  the 
invigorating  air  of  morning,  and  while  away  the  lazy  noon 
or  vacant  evening  with  tales  of  the  sick- chamber. 

The  establishment  was  kept  by  Dr.  Dentdelion,  a  dried-up 
little  fellow,  with  red  hair,  a  sandy  complexion,  and  the 
physiognomy  and  gestures  of  a  monkey.  His  character 
corresponded  to  his  outward  lineaments ;  for  he  had  all  a 
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monkey's  busy  and  curious  impertinence.  Nevertlieless, 
such  as  he  was,  the  village  jEsculapius  strutted  forth  the 
little  great  man  of  Auteuil.  The  peasants  looked  up  to  him 
as  to  an  oracle ;  he  contrived  to  be  at  the  head  of  everything, 
and  laid  claim  to  the  credit  of  all  public  improvements  in 
the  village ;  in  fine,  he  was  a  great  man  on  a  small  scale. 

It  was  within  the  dingy  walls  of  this  little  potentates 
imperial  palace  that  I  chose  my  country  residence.  I  had 
a  chamber  in  the  second  story,  with  a  solitary  window, 
which  looked  upon  the  street,  and  gave  me  a  peep  into  a 
neighbours  garden.  This  I  esteemed  a  great  privilege;  for, 
as  a  stranger,  I  desired  to  see  all  that  was  passing  out  of 
doors ;  and  the  sight  of  green  trees,  though  growing  on 
another's  ground,  is  always  a  blessing.  Within  doors — ^had 
I  been  disposed  to  quarrel  with  my  household  gods — I 
might  have  taken  some  objection  to  my  neighbourhood; 
for,  on  one  side  of  me  was  a  consumptive  patient,  whose 
graveyard  cough  drove  me  from  my  chamber  by  day;  and 
on  the  other,  an  English  colonel,  whose  incoherent  ravings, 
in  the  delirium  of  a  high  and  obstinate  fever,  often  broke 
my  slumbers  by  night;  but  I  found  ample  amends  for 
these  inconveniences  in  the  society  of  those  who  were  so 
little  indisposed  as  hardly  to  know  what  ailed  them,  and 
those  who,  in  health  themselves,  had  accompanied  a  friend 
or  relative  to  the  shades  of  the  country  in  pursuit  of  it 
To  these  I  am  indebted  for  much  courtesy ;  and  particularly 
to  one  who,  if  these  pages  should  ever  meet  her  eye,  will 
not,  I  hope,  be  unwilling  to  accept  this  slight  memorial  of 
a  former  friendship. 

It  was,  however,  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  that  I  looked 
for  my  principal  recreation.  There  I  took  my  solitary  walk, 
morning  and  evening;  or,  mounted  on  a  little  mouse- 
coloured  donkey,  paced  demurely  along  the  woodland  path- 
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way.  I  had  a  favourite  seat  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
veuorahle  oak,  one  of  the  few  hoary  patriarchs  of  the  wood 
which  had  survived  the  bivouacs  of  the  allied  armies.  It 
stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  little  glassy  pool,  whose  tranquil 
bosom  was  the  image  of  a  quiet  and  secluded  life,  and 
stretched  its  parental  arms  over  a  rustic  bench,  that  had 
been  constructed  beneath  it  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
foot-traveller,  or,  perchance,  some  idle  dreamer  like  myself. ' 
It  seemed  to  look  round  with  a  lordly  air  upon  its  old 
hereditary  domain,  whose  stillness  was  no  longer  broken  by 
the  tap  of  the  martial  drum,  nor  the  discordant  clang  of 
arms;  and,  as  the  breeze  whispered  among  its  branches,  it 
seemed  to  be  holding  friendly  colloquies  with  a  few  of  its 
venerable  contemporaries,  who  stooped  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  pool,  nodding  gravely  now  and  then,  and  gazing 
at  themselves  with  a  sigh  in  the  mirror  below. 

In  this  quiet  haunt  of  rural  repose  I  used  to  sit  at  noon, 
hear  the  birds  sing,  and  '*  possess  myself  in  much  quiet- 
ness." Just  at  my  feet  lay  the  little  silver  pool,  with  the 
sky  and  the  woods  painted  in  its  mimic  vault,  and  occasion- 
ally the  image  -of  a  bird,  or  the  soft,  watery  outline  of  a 
cloud,  floating  silently  through  its  sunny  hollows.  The 
water-lily  spread  its  broad,  green  leaves  on  the  surface,  and 
rocked  to  sleep  a  little  world  of  insect  life  in  its  golden 
cradle.  Sometimes  a  wandering  leaf  came  floating  and 
wavering  downward,  and  settled  on  the  water;  then  a 
vagabond  insect  would  break  the  smooth  surface  into  a 
thousand  ripples,  or  a  green-coated  frog  slide  from  the  bank, 
and,  plump  !  dive  headlong  to  the  bottom. 

I  entered,  too,  with  some  enthusiasm,  into  all  the  rural 
sports  and  merrimakes  of  the  village.  The  holidays  were 
so  many  little  eras  of  mirth  and  good  feeling;  for  the 
French  have  that  happy  and  sunshine  temperament, — ^that 
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merry-go-mad  character, — which  renders  all  their  social 
meetings  scenes  of  enjoyment  and  hilarity.  I  made  it  a 
point  never  to  miss  any  of  the  fetes  champetres^  or  rural 
dances,  at  the  wood  of  Boulogne ;  though  I  confess  it  some- 
times gave  me  a  momentary  uneasiness  to  see  my  rustic 
throne  beneath  the  oak  usurped  by  a  noisy  group  of  girls, 
the  silence  and  decorum  of  my  imaginary  realm  broken  by 
music  and  laughter,  and,  in  a  word,  my  whole  kingdom 
turned  topsy-turvy  with  romping,  fiddling,  and  dancing. 
But  I  am  naturally,  and  from  principle,  too,  a  lover  of  all 
those  innocent  amusements  which  cheer  the  labourer's  toil, 
and,  as  it  were,  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  of  life,  and 
help  the  poor  man  along  with  his  load  of  cares.  Hence  X 
saw  with  no  small  delight  the  rustic  swain  astride  the 
wooden  horse  of  the  carrousel,  and  the  village  maiden 
whirling  round  and  round  in  its  dizzy  car;  or  took  my 
stand  on  a  rising  ground  that  overlooked  the  dance,  an ' 
idle  spectator  in  a  busy  throng.  It  was  just  where  the 
village  touched  the  outward  border  of  the  wood.  There 
a  little  area  had  been  levelled  beneath  the  trees,  surrounded 
by  a  painted  rail,  with  a  row  of  benches  inside.  The  music 
was  placed  in  a  slight  balcony,  built  around  the  trunk  of  9. 
large  tree  in  the  centre ;  and  the  lamps,  hanging  from  the 
branches  above,  gave  a  gay,  fantastic,  and  fairy  look  to  the 
scene.  How  often  in  such  moments  did  I  recall  the  lines 
of  Goldsmith,  describing  those  "kinder  skies"  beneath 
which  "  France  displays  her  bright  domain,"  and  feel  how 
true  and  masterly  the  sketch, — 

<<  Alike  all  ages ;  dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gray  grandsire,  skilled  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore.** 

]S[or  must  I  forget  to  mention  the  fete  patronale  —a  kind 
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of  annual  fair,  which  is  held  at  midsummer,  in  honour  of 
the  pati'on  saint  of  Auteuil.  Then  the  principal  street  of 
the  village  is  Med  with  booths  of  every  description; 
strolling  players,  and  rope-dancers,  and  jugglers,  and 
giants,  and  dwarfs,  and  wild  beasts,  and  all  kinds  of 
wonderful  shows,  excite  the  gaping  curiosity  of  the  throng ; 
and  in  dust,  crowds,  and  confusion,  the  village  rivals  the 
capital  itself.  Then  the  goodly  dames  of  Fassy  descend 
into  the  village  of  Auteuil ;  then  the  brewers  of  Biilancourt 
and  the  tanners  of  Sevres  dance  lustily  under  the  green* 
wood  tree ;  and  then,  too,  the  sturdy  fishmongers  of  Bretigny 
and  Saint-Yon  regale  their  fat  wives  with  an  airing  in  a 
swing,  and  their  customers  with  eels  and  crawfish ;  or,  as 
is  more  poetically  set  forth  in  an  old  Christmas  carol, — 

'*yoii8  eaasiez  vn  veiiir  tons  cenx  de  Saint-Yon^ 
£t  ceux  de  Bretigny  apportant  da  poisson, 
Lea  barbeaux  et  gardens,  anguilles  et  carpettes 
Etoient  k  bon  marche 

Croyez, 
A  cette  joum^Uif 

U,l^ 
Et  anssi  lea  perchettes.** 

I  found  another  source  of  amusement  in  observing  the 
various  personages  that  daily  passed  and  repassed  beneath 
my  window.  The  character  which  most  of  all  arrested  my 
attention  was  a  poor  blind  fiddler,  whom  I  first  saw  chants 
ing  a  doleful  ballad  at  the  door  of  a  small  taveru  near  the 
gate  of  the  village.  He  wore  a  brown  coat,  out  at  elbows, 
the  fragment  of  a  velvet  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tight  nan- 
keens, so  short  as  hardly  to  reach  below  his  calves.  A  little 
foraging  cap,  that  had  long  since  seen  its  best  days,  set  off 
an  open,  good-humoured  countenance,  bronzed  by  sun  and 
wind.  He  was  led  about  by  a  brisk,  middle-aged  woman, 
in  straw  hat  and  wooden  shoes ;  and  a  little  baie-footed  boy, 
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with  clear,  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  held  a  tattered  hat  in 
bis  hand,  in  which  he  collected  eleepaosynary  sous.  The 
old  fellow  had  a  favourite  song,  which  he  used  to  sing  with 
great  glee  to  a  merry,  joyous  air,  the  burden  of  which  ran, 
"  Chantons  Vamour  et  leplaisir!"  I  often  thought  it  would 
have  been  a  good  lesson  for  the  crabbed  and  discontented 
rich  man  to  have  heard  this  remnant  of  humanity, — poor, 
blind,  and  in  rags,  and  dependent  upon  casual  charity  for 
his  daily  bread,  singing  in  so  cheerful  a  voice  the  charms 
of  existence,  and,  as  it  were,  fiddling  life  away  to  a  merry 
tune. 

I  was  one  morning  called  to  my  window  by  the  sound  of 
rustic  music.  I  looked  out,  and  beheld  a  procession  of 
villagers  advancing  along  the  road,  attired  in  gay  dresses, 
and  marching  merrily  on  in  the  direction  of  the  church.  I 
soon  perceived  that  it  was  a  marriage-festival.  The  pro- 
cession  was  led  by  a  long  orang-outang  of  a  man,  in  a  straw 
hat  and  white  dimity  bob-coat,  playing  on  an  asthmatic 
clarionet,  from  which  he  contrived  to  blow  unearthly  sounds, 
ever  and  anon  squeaking  off  at  right  angles  from  his  tune, 
and  winding  up  with  a  grand  flourish  on  the  guttural  notes. 
Behind  him,  led  by  his  little  boy,  came  the  blind  fiddler, 
his  honest  features  glowing  with  all  the  hilarity  of  a  rustic 
bridal,  and,  as  he  stumbled  along,  sawing  away  upon  his 
fiddle  till  he  made  aU  crack  again.  Then  came  the  happy 
bridegroom,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  suit  of  blue,  with  a  large 
nosegay  in  his  button-hole;  and  close  beside  him  his  blush- 
ing bride,  with  downcast  eyes,  clad  in  a  white  robe  and 
slippers,  and  wearing  a  wreath  of  white  roses  in  her  hair. 
The  friends  and  relatives  brought  up  the  procession ;  and 
a  troop  of  village  urchins  came  shouting  along  in  the  rear, 
scrambling  among  themselves  for  the  largess  of  sous  and 
sugar-plums  that  now  and  then  issued  in  large  handfuls 
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from  the  poclcets  of  a  lean  man  in  black,  wlio  seemed  to 
oHiciate  as  master  of  ceremonies  on  the  occasion.    I  gazed 
on  the  procession  till  it  was  out  of  sight ;  and  when  the 
last  wheeze  of  the  clarionet  died  upon  my  ear,  I  could  not 
help  thiukiug  how  happy  were  they  who  were  thus  to  dwell 
together  in  the  peaceful  bosom  of  their  native  village,  far 
from  the  gilded  misery  and  the  pestilential  vices  of  the  town. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  was  sitting  by  the 
window,  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  aii;  and  the  beauty 
and  stillness  of  the  hour,  when  I  heard  the  distant  and 
solemn  hymn  of  the  Catholic  burial-service,  at  first  so  faint 
and  indistinct  that  it  seemed  an  illusion.    It  rose  mourn- 
fully on  the  bush  of  evening, — died  gradually  away, — then 
ceased.    Then  it  rose  again,  nearer  and  more  distinct,  and 
soon  after  a  funeral  procession  appeared,  and  passed  directly 
beneath  my  window.    It  was  led  by  a  priest,  bearing  the 
banner  of  the  church,  and  followed  by  two  boys,  holding 
long  flambeaux  in  their  hands.    Next  came  a  double  file 
of  priests  in  their  surplices,  with  a  missal  in  one  hand  and 
a  lighted  wax  taper  in  the  other,  chanting  the 'funeral  dirge 
at  intervals, — now  pausing,  and  then  again  taking  up  the 
mournful  burden  of  their  lamentation,   accompanied  by 
others,  who  played  upon  a  rude  kind  of  bassoon,  with  a 
dismal  and  wailing  sound.    Then  followed  various  symbols 
of  the  church,  and  the  bier  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
men.    The  cofiBn  was  covered  witli^  a  velvet  pall,  and  a 
chaplet  of  white  flowers  lay  upon  it,  indicating  that  the 
deceased  was  unmarried.    A  few  of  the  villagers  camo 
behind,  clad  in  mourning  robes,  and  bearing  lighted  tapers. 
The  procession  passed  slowly  along  the  same  street  that  in 
the  morning  had  been  thronged  by  the  gay  bridal  company. 
A  melancholy  train  of  thought  forced  itself  home  upon  my 
mind.    The  joys  and  sorrows  of  this  world  are  so  stiikingly 
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mingled !  Our  mirth  and  grief  are  brought  so  mournfully 
in  contact!  We  laugh  while  others  weep, — and  others 
rejoice  when  we  are  sad !  The  light  heart  and  the  heavy 
•walk  side  by  side  and  go  about  together!  Beneath  the 
same  roof  are  spread  the  wedding-feast  and  the  funeral- 
pall  !  The  bridal-song  mingles  with  the  burial-hymn !  One 
goes  to  the  marriage-bed,  another  to  the  grave ;  and  all  is 
jnutable,  uncertain,  and  transitory. 

It  is  with  sensations  of  pure  delight  that  I  recur  to  the 
brief  period  of  my  existence  which  was  passed  in  the  peace- 
ful shades  of  Auteuil.  There  is  one  kind  of  wisdom  which 
we  learn  from  the  world,  and  another  kind  which  can  be 
acquired  in  solitude  only.  In  cities  we  study  those  around 
lis;  but  in  the  retirement  of  the  country  we  learn  to  know 
ourselves.  The  voice  within  us  is  more  distinctly  audible 
in  the  stillness  of  the  place ;  and  the  gentler  affections  of 
our  nature  spring  up  more  freshly  in  its  tranquillity  and  sun- 
shine,— nurtured  by  the  healthy  principle  which  we  inhale 
with  the  pure  air,  and  invigorated  by  the  genial  influences 
which  descend  into  the  heart  from  the  quiet  of  the  sylvan 
solitude  around,  and  the  soft  serenity  of  the  sky  above. 


JACQUELINE. 

Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 

Shaespeabb. 

"  Dear  mother,  is  it  not  the  bell  I  hear  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  my  child ;  the  bell  for  morning  prayers.  It  is 
Sunday  to-day." 

"  I  had  forgotten  it.  But  now  all  days  are  alike  to  me. 
Hark !  it  sounds  again — louder — louder.    Open  the  windoWi 
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for  I  love  the  sound.  The  sunshine  and  the  fresh  morning 
air  revive  me.  And  the  church-bell — O  mother ! — it  reminds 
me  of  the  holy  Sabbath  mornings  by  the  Loire — so  calm, 
60  hushed,  so  beautiful!  Now  give  me  my  prayer- 
book,  and  draw  the  curtain  back,  that  T  may  see  the  green 
trees  and  the  church-spire.  I  feel  better  to-day,  dear 
mother/* 

It  was  a  bright,  cloudless  morning  in  August.  The  dew 
still  glistened  on  the  trees ;  and  a  slight  breeze  wafted  to 
the  sick-chamber  of  Jacqueline  the  song  of  the  birds,  the 
rustle  of  the  ?eaves,  and  the  solemn  chime  of  the  church- 
bells.  She  had  been  raised  up  in  bed,  and,  reclining  upon 
the  pillow,  was  gazing  wistfully  upon  the  quiet  scene  with- 
out. Her  mother  gave  her  the  prayer-book,  and  then 
turned  away  to  hide  a  tear  that  stole  down  her  cheek. 

At  length  the  bells  ceased.  Jacqueline  crossed  herself, 
kissed  a  pearl  crucifix  that  hung  around  her  neck,  and 
opened  the  silver  clasps  of  her  missal.  For  a. time  she 
seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  her  devotions.  Her  lips  moved, 
but  no  sound  was  audible.  At  intervals  the  solemn  voice 
of  the  priest  was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  then  the  confused 
responses  of  the  congregation,  dying  away  in  inarticulate 
murmurs.  Ere  long  the  thrilling  chant  of  the  Catholic 
service  broke  upon  the  ear.  At  first  it  was  low,  solemn, 
and  indistinct ;  then  it  became  more  earnest  and  entreating, 
as  if  interceding  and  imploring  pardon  for  sin ;  and  then 
arose  louder  and  louder,  full,  harmonious,  majestic,  as  it 
wafted  the  song  of  praise  to  heaven — and  suddenly  ceased. 
Then  the  sweet  tones  of  the  organ  were  heard — trembling, 
thrilling,  and  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  filling  the 
whole  air  with  their  rich  melodious  music.  What  exquisite 
accords ! — what  noble  harmonies ! — ^what  touching  pathos ! 
The  soul  of  the  sick  girl  seemed  to  kindle  into  more  ardent 
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devotion,  and  to  be  rapt  away  to  heaven  in  the  full  harmo- 
nious cUorus,  as  it  swelled  onward,  doubling  and  redoubling,, 
and  rolling  upward  in  a  full  burst  of  rapturous  devotion ! 
Then  all  was  hushed  again.  Once  more  the  low  sound  of 
the  bell  smote  the  air,  and  announced  the  elevation  of  the 
host.  The  invalid  seemed  entranced  in  prayer.  Her  book 
had  fallen  beside  her — her  hands  were  clasped — her  eyes 
closed — her  soul  retired  within  its  secret  chambers.  Then 
a  more  triumphant  peal  of  bells  arose.  The  tears  gushed 
from  her  closed  and  swollen  lids ;  her  cheek  was  flushed ; 
she  opened  her  dark  eyes,  and  flxed  them  with  an  expression 
of  deep  adoration  and  penitence  upon  an  image  of  the 
Saviom:  on  the  cross,  which  hung  at  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
and  her  lips  again  moved  in  prayer.  Her  countenance  ex- 
pressed the  deepest  resignation.  She  seemed  to  ask  only, 
that  she  might  die  in  peace,  and  go  to  the  bosom  of  her 
Eedeemer. 

The  mother  was  kneeling  by  the  window,  with  her  face 
concealed  in  the  folds  of  the  curtain.  She  arose,  and,  going 
to  the  bedside  of  her  child,  threw  her  arms  around  her  and 
burst  into  tears. 

''My  dear  mother,  I  shall  not  live  long;  I  feel  it  here. 
This  piercing  pain, — at  times  it  seizes  me,  and  I  cannot — 
cannot  breathe." 

"  My  child,  you  will  be  better  soon." 

"Yes,  mother,  I  shall  be  better  soon.  All  tears,  and 
pain,  «iid  sorrow  will  be  over.  The  hymn  of  adoration  and 
entreaty  I  have  just  heard,  I  shall  never  hear  again  on 
earth.  Next  Sabbath,  mother,  kneel  again  by  that  window 
as  to-day.  I  shall  wot  be  here,  upon  this  bed  of  pain  and 
sickness ;  but  when  you  hear  the  solemn  hymn  of  worship, 
and  the  beseeching  tones  that  wing  the  spiiit  up  to  God, 
think,  mother,  tliat  I  am  tliere,  with  my  sweet  Bister  who 
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las  gone  before  us,— kneeliog  at  our  Saviour's  feet,  aud 
happy, — Oh,  how  h appy ! " 

The  affliisted  mother  made  no  reply, — her  heart  was  too 
full  to  speak. 

**You  remember,  mother,  how  calmly  Amie  died.  She 
was  so  young  and  beautiful !  I  always  pray  that  I  may 
die  as  she  did.  I  do  not  fear  death  as  I  did  before  she  was 
taken  from  us.  But,  Oh,  this  pain, — this  cruel  pain ! — it 
seems  to  draw  my  mind  back  from  heaven.  When  it  leaves 
me  I  shall  die  in  peace." 

"My  poor  child !    God's  holy  will  be  done  !** 

The  invalid  soon  sank  into  a  quiet  slumber.  The  excite* 
ment  was  over,  and  exhausted  nature  sought  relief  in 
sleep. 

The  persons  between  whom  this  scene  passed  were  a 
widow  and  her  sick  daughter,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tours.  They  had  left  the  banks  of  the  Loire  to  consult  the 
more  experienced  physicians  of  the  metropolis,  and  had 
been  directed  to  the  mauon  de  sante  at  Auteuil  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pure  air ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  health  of  the 
uncomplaining  patient  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  closing  scene  was  drawing  near. 

Of  this  Jacqueline  herself  seemed  conscious;  and  towards 
evening  she  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  the  last  sacraments 
of  the  church.  A  priest  was  sent  for;  and  ere  long  the 
tinkling  of  a  little  bell  in  the  street  announced  his  approach. 
He  bore  in  his  hand  &  silver  chalice  containing  the  conse- 
crated wafer,  and  a  small  vessel  filled  with  the  holy  oil  of 
the  extreme  unction  hung  from  his  neck.  Before  him 
walked  a  boy  carrying  a  little  bell,  whose  sound  announced 
the  passing  of  these  symbols  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Tn  the 
rear,  a  few  of  the  villagers,  bearing  lighted  wax  tapers, 
formed  a  short  and  melancholy;  procession.     They  soon 
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entered  the  sick-chamber,  and  the  glimmer  of  the  tapers 
mingled  with  the  red  light  of  the  setting  sun  that  shot  his 
farewell  rays  through  the  open  window.  The  vessel  of  oil 
and  the  silver  chalice  were  placed  upon  the  table  in  front 
of  a  crucifix  that  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  all  present, 
excepting  the  priest,  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees. 
The  priest  then  approached  the  bed  of  the  dying  girl,  and 
said,  in'  a  slow  and  solemn  tone : — 

**  The  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  has  passed  thj 
threshold.    Is  thy  spirit  ready  to  receive  him  ?" 

"  It  is,  father." 

"Hast  thou  confessed  thy  sins?" 

"  Holy  father,  no." 

"  Confess  thyself,  then,  that  thy  sins  may  be  forgiven, 
And  thy  name  recorded  in  the  book  of  life." 

And,  turning  to  the  kneeling  crowd  around,  he  waved  his 
hand  for  them  to  retire,  and  was  left  alone  with  the  sick 
girl.  He  seated  himself  beside  her  pillow,  and  the  sub- 
dued whisper  of  the  confession  mingled  with  the  murmur  of 
the  evening  air,  which  lifted  the  heavy  folds  of  the  curtains, 
and  stole  in  upon  the  holy  scene.  Poor  Jacqueline  had 
few  sins  to  confess, — a  secret  thought  or  two  towards  the 
pleasures  and  delights  of  the  world, — a  wish  to  live,  un- 
uttered,  but  which,  to  the  eye  of  her  self-accusing  spirit, 
seemed  to  resist  the  wise  providence  of  God ; — no  more. 
The  confession  of  a  meek  and  lowly  heart  is  soon  made. 
The  door  was  again  opened ;  the  attendants  entered,  and 
knelt  around  the  bed,  and  the  priest  proceeded : — 

"  And  now  prepare  thyself  to  receive  with  contrite  heart 
the  body  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Bedeemer.  Dost  thou 
believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary?** 

"  I  believe." 
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And  all  present  joined  in  the  solemn  response, — 

« I  believe." 

"  Dost  thou  believe  that  the  Father  is  God,  that  the  Son 
is  God,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,— three  persons  and 
one  God?" 

•♦  I  believe." 

"  Dost  thoa  believe  that  the  Son  is  seated  on  the  right 
band  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  whence  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead?** 

"  I  believe.** 

'*  Dost  thou  believe  that  by  the  boly  sacraments  of  the 
church  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  and  that  thus  thou  art 
made  worthy  of  eternal  life  ?  " 

"  I  believe." 

"Dost  thou  pardon,  with  all  thy  heart,  all  who  have 
offended  thee  in  thought,  word,  or  deed?" 

"  I  pardon  them." 

**  And  dost  thou  ask  pardon  of  God  and  thy  neighbour 
for  all  offences  thou  hast  committed  against  them,  either  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed?" 

"I  do!" 

"  Then  repeat  after  me,— 0  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  not  worthy, 
nor  do  I  merit,  that  thy  divine  Majesty  Should  enter  this 
poor  tenement  of  clay ;  but,  according  to  thy  holy  promises, 
be  my  sins  forgiven,  and  my  soul  washed  wbite  from  all 
transgression." 

Then,  taking  a  consecrated  wafer  from  the  vase,  he  placed 
it  between  the  lips  of  the  dying  girl,  and,  while  the  assistant 
sounded  the  little  silver  bell,  said  :-^ 

*'  Corpus  Domini  noitri  Jezu  Christi  eustodiat  animam 
tuam  in  vitam  etemam.** 

And  the  kneeling  crowd  smote  their  breasts  and  re- 
sponded in  one  solemn  Toice,«* 
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"Amen!- 

The  priest  then  took  a  little  golden  rod,  and.  dipping  it 
in  holy  oil,  aDointed  the  invalid  upon  the  hands,  feet,  and 
breast,  in  the  form  of  the  cross.  When  these  ceremonies 
were  completed,  the  priest  and  his  attendants  retired,  leaving 
the  mother  alone  with  her  dying  child,  who,  from  the  ex- 
haustion caused  by  the  preceding  scene,  sank  into  a  death- 
like sleep. 

'*  Between  two  worlds  life  hovered  like  a  star, 
Twizt  night  and  mom,  upon  the  horizon's  verge.** 

The  long  twilight  of  the  summer  evening  stole  on ;  the 
shadows  deepened  without,  and  the  nigbt>lamp  glimmered 
feebly  in  the  sick-chamber ;  but  still  she  slept.  She  was 
lying  with  her  haods  clasped  upon  her  breast, — her  pallid 
cheek  resting  upon  the  pUlow,  and  her  bloodless  lips  apart, 
but  motionless  and  silent  as  the  sleep  of  death.  Not  a 
breath  interrupted  the  silence  of  her  slumber.  Not  a  move- 
ment of  the  heavy  and  sunken  eyelid,  not  a  trembling  of 
the  lip,  not  a  shadow  on  the  marble  brow,  told  when  the 
spirit  took  its  flight.    It  passed  to  a  better  world  than  this : — 

"  There 's  a  perpetnal  spring,— perpetual  yonth ; 
Ko  joint-benumbing  cold,  nor  scorching  heat| 
Famine,  nor  age,  hate  any  being  there.** 


THE    SEXAGENARIAN. 

Do  yon  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll  of  youth,  that  are 
'Written  down  old,  with  all  the  cbaracters  of  age  ?  Have  you  not  a 
moist  eye,  a  dry  hand,  a  yellow  cheek,  a  white  beard,  a  decreasing 

leg  ?— SHAKSPBABBr 

• 

Thbrb  he  goes,  in  his  long  russet  surtout,  sweeping  down 
yonder  gravel-walk,  beueath  the  trees,  like  a  yellow  leaf  in 
Autumn  wafted  along  by  a  fitful  gust  of  wind.     Now  he 
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pauses — sow  seems  to  be  whirled  round  in  an  eddy— and 
now  rustles  and  brushes  onward  again.  He  is  talking  to 
himself  in  an  under-tone,  as  usual,  and  flourishes  a  pinch 
of  snuff  between  his  forefinger  and  his  thumb,  ever  and 
anon  drumming  on  the  cover  of  his  box,  by  way  of  empha- 
sis, with  a  sound  like  the  tap  of  a  woodpecker.  He  always 
takes  a  morning  walk  in  the  garden — in  fact,  I  may  say  he 
passes  the  greater  part  of  the  day  there,  either  strolling  up 
and  down  the  gravel-walks,  or  sitting  on  a  rustic  bench  in 
one  of  the  leafy  arbours.  He  always  wears  that  same 
dress,  too ;  a  bell-crowned  hat,  a  frilled  bosom,  and  white 
dimity  vest,  soiled  with  snuff— light  nankeen  breeches,  and, 
over  all,  that  long  and  flowing  surtout  of  russe^brown 
Circassian,  hanging  in  wrinkles  round  his  slender  body,  and 
toying  with  his  thin,  rakish  legs.  Such  is  his  constant  garb, 
morning  and  evening ;  and  it  gives  him  a  cool  and  breezy 
look,  even  in  the  heat  of  a  noonday  in  August 

The  personage  sketched  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is 
Monsieur  D'Argentville,  a  sexagenarian,  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted  during  my  residence  at  the  maison  de 
tante  of  Auteuil.  I  found  him  there,  and  left  him  there. 
Nobody  knew  when  he  came — he  had  been  there  from  time 
immemorial ;  nor  when  ho  was  going  away — for  he  himself 
did  not  know;  nor  what  ailed  him — for  though  he  was 
always  complaining,  yet  he  grew  neither  better  nor  worse, 
never  consulted  the  physician,  and  ate  voraciously  three 
times  a  day.  At  table  ho  was  rather  peevish,  troubled  his 
neighbours  with  his  elbows,  and  uttered  the  monosyllable 
.  pUh!  rather  oftener  than  good-breeding  and  a  due  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  others  seemed  to  justify.  As  soon  a&  lie 
seated  himself  at  table,  he  breathed  into  his  tumbler,  and 
wiped  it  out  with  a  napkin ;  then  wiped  his  plate,  his  spoon, 
his  knife  and  fork  in  successiooi  and  each  with  great  care. 
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After  this  he  placed  the  napkin  under  his  chin;  and,  these 
preparations  heing  completed,  gave  full  swiug  to  an  appetite 
which  was  not  inappropiiately  denominated,  by  one  of  oar 
guests,  '* unefaim  canine** 

The  old  gentleman's  weak  side  was  an  affectation  of 
youth  and  gallantry.  Though  *•  written  down  old,  with  all 
the  characters  of  age,'*  yet  at  times  he  seemed  to  think 
himself  in  the  hey-day  of  life ;  and  the  assiduous  court  he 
paid  to  a  fair  countess,  who  was  passing  the  summer  at  the 
maison  de  ianU,  was  the  source  of  no  little  merriment  to  all 
but  himself.  He  loved,  too,  to  recall  the  golden  age  of 
his  amours;  and  would  discourse  with  prolix  eloquence, 
and  a  faint  twinkle  in  his  watery  eye,  of  his  bonnes  forttmsM 
in  times  of  old,  and  the  rigours  that  many  a  fair  dame  had 
suffered  on  his  account  Indeed,  his  chief  pride  seemed  to 
be  to  make  his  hearers  believe  that  he  had  been  a  dan* 
serous  man  in  his  youth,  and  was  not  yet  quite  sa£a. 

As  I  also  was  a  peripatetic  pf  the  garden,  we  encountered 
each  other  at  every  turn.  At  first  our  conversation  was 
limited  to  the  usual  salutations  of  the  day ;  but  ere  long 
our  casual  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  kind  of  intimacy. 
Step  by  step  I  won  my  way — first  into  his  society — then 
into  his  snufi'-box — and  then  into  his  heart.  He  was  a 
great  talker,  and  he  found  in  me  what  he  found  in  no  other 
inmate  of  the  house — a  good  listener,  who  never  interrupted 
his  long  stories,  nor  contradicted  his  opinions.  So  he 
talked  down  one  alley  and  up  another — from  breakfast  till 
dinner — from  dinner  till  midnight — at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  when  he  could  catch  me  by  the  button,  till  at  last 
he  had  confided  to  my  ear  all  the  important  and  unimpor- 
tant events  of  a  life  of  sixty  years. 

Monsieur  D'Argentville  was  a  shoot  fram  a  wealthy 
family  of  Nantes.    Just  before  the  Kevolution,  he  went  up 
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to  Paris  to  study  Uw  at  the  University,  and,  like  many 
other  wealthy  'scholars  of  his  age,  was  soon  inyolTed  in  the 
intrigues  and  dissipation  of  the  metropolis.  He  first 
estahlished  himself  in  the  Bue  de  rUniversite;  hut  a 
roguish  pair  of  eyes  at  an  opposite  window  soon  drove  from 
the  field  such  heavy  tacticians  as  Hugues  Doneau  and  Gui 
Goquille.  A  flirtation  was  commenced  in  due  form;  and 
ft  fl^  of  truce,  o£Pering  to  capitulate,  was  sent  in  the  shape 
of  a  hillet  doux.  In  the  mean  time  he  regularly  amused 
bis  leisure  hours  hy  Islowing  kisses  across  the  street  with  an 
old  pair  of  hallows.  One  afternoon,  as  he  was  occupied  in 
this  way,  a  tall  gentleman  with  whiskers  stepped  into  the 
room,  just  as  he  had  charged  the  hellows  to  the  muzzle. 
'He  muttered  something  ahout  an  explanation — ^his  sister — 
marriage — and  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman !  Perhaps 
there  is  no  situation  in  life  so  awkward  to  a  man  of  real 
sensihility  as  that  of  heing  awed  into  matrimony  or  a  duel 
by  the  whiskers  of  a  tall  brother.  There  was  but  one 
alternative ;  and  the  next  morning  a  placard  at  the  window 
of  the  Bachelor  of  Love,  with  the  words  "  Furnished  Apart- 
ment to  let,"  showed  that  the  former  occupant  had  found  it 
eonveuient  to  change  lodgings. 

He  next  appeared  in  the  Ghauss^e-d'Antin,  where  be 
assiduously  prepared  himself  tot  futiure  exigencies  by  a 
course  of  daily  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  small-sword.  He 
soon  after  quarrelled  with  his  best  friend  ahout  a  little 
actress  on  the  Boulevard,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
jilted,  and  then  run  through  the  body  at  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  This  gave  him  new  eclat  in  the  fashionable 
world,  and  consequently  he  pursued  pleasure  with  a  keener 
relish  than  ever.  He  next  had*  the  grands  patnon,  and 
narrowly  escaped  marrying  an  heiress  of  great  expectations, 
and  a  countless  number  of  ch&teaux.    Just  before  jthe  ca- 
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tastrophe,  however,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  that 
the  lady  8  expectations  were  limited  to  his  own  pocket, 
and  that,  as  for  her  chateaux,  they  were  all  CMteaux  en 
Etpagne. 

About  this  time  his  father  died ;  and  the  hopeful  son  was 
hardly  well  established  in  his  inheritance,  when  the  Eevo- 
lution  hroke  out.  Unfortunately,  he  was  a  fiim  upholder 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  had  the  honour  of  heing 
among  the  first  of  the  proscribed.  He  narrowly  escaped 
the  guillotine  hy  jumping  on  hoard  a  vessel  hound  for 
America,  and  arrived  at  Boston  with  only  a  few  francs  in 
his  pocket;  hut,  as  he  knew  how  to  accommodate  himsdf 
to  circumstances,  he  continued  to  live  hy  teaching  fencing 
and  French,  and  keeping  a  dancing-school  and  a  milliner. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourhons,  he  retiu:ned  to  France ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  our  acquaintance  had 
heen  engaged  in  a  series  of  vexatious  lawsuits,  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  a  portion  of  his  property,  which  had  heen 
intrusted  to  a  friend  for  safe  keeping  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Bevolution.  His  friend,  however,  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  the  transaction,  and  the  assignment  was  very 
vdifficult  to  prove.  Twelve  years  of  unsuccessful  litigation 
had  completely  soured  the  old  gentleman's  temper,  and 
made  him  peevish  and  misanthropic ;  and  he  had  come  to 
Auteuil  merely  to  escape  the  noise  of  the  city,  and  to  brace 
his  shattered  nerves  with  pure  air  and  quiet  amusements. 
There  he  idled  the  time  away,  sauntering  about  the  garden 
of  the  mamn  de  sante,  talking  to  himself  when  he  could  get 
no  other  listener,  and  occasionally  reinforcing  his  misan- 
thropy with  a  dose  of  the  Maxims  of  La  Eochefoucauld,  or 
a  visit  to  the  scene  of  his  duel  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Poor  Monsieur  D'Argentville !  What  a  miserable  life  he 
led— or  rather  dragged  on— from  day  to  day  I    A  petulanti 
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broken-down  old  man,  who  had  outlived  his  fortune,  and 
his  friends,  and  his  hopes, — yea,  everything  hut  the  sting 
of  had  passions  and  the  recollection  of  a  life  ill-spent! 
Whether  he  still  walks  the  earth  or  slumhers  in  its  bosom, 
I  know  not;  but  a  lively  recollection  of  him  will  always 
mingle  with  my  reminiscences  of  Auteuil. 


PfiRE    LA    CHAISE. 

Onr  fathers  find  their  graves  in  our  short  memories,  and  sadly 
tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  surrivors. 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired.  The  greater  part  must  be  content  to 
be  as  though  they  had  not  been — to  be  found  in  the  register  of  God, 
not  in  the  record  of  man. — Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Urn  BvriaL 

The  cemetery  of  Fere  la  Chaise  is  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  Paris.  Both  are  the  dwellings  of  the  dead ;  but  in  one 
fhey  repose  in  green  alleys  and  beneath  the  open  sky — in 
the  other  their  resting-place  is  in  the  shadowy  aisle,  and 
beneath  the  dim  arches  of  an  ancient  abbey.  One  is  a 
temple  of  nature ;  the  other  a  temple  of  art.  In  one,  the 
soft  melancholy  of  the  scene  is  rendered  still  more  touching 
by  the  warble  of  birds  and  the  shade  of  trees,  and  the 
grave  receives  the  gentle  visit  of  the  sunshine  and  the 
shower:  in  the  other,  no  sound  but  the  passing  footfall 
breaks  the  silence  of  the  place;  the  twilight  steals  in. 
through  high  and  dusky  windows ;  and  the  damps  of  the 
gloomy  vault  lie  heavy  on  the  heart,  and  leave  their  stain 
upon  the  mouldering  tracery  of  the  tcmb. 

Fere  la  Chaise  stands  just  beyond  the  Barriere  d'Aulney, 
on  a  hill-side,  looking  towards  the  city.  Numerous  gravel- 
walks,  winding  tlirough  shady  avenues  and  between  marble 
monuments,  lead  up  from  the  principal  entrance  to'  a  chapel 
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on  the  sumtnit.  There  is  hardly  a  grave  that  has  not  its 
little  inclosure  i^Ianted  with  shruhhery ;  and  a  thick  mass 
of  foliage  half  conceals  each  funeral  stone.  The  sighing 
of  the  wind,  as  the  hranches  rise  and  fall  upon  it — the 
occasional  note  of  a  hird  among  the  trees,  and  the  shifting 
of  light  and  shade  upon  the  tombs  beneath,  have  a  soothing 
effect  upon  the  mind ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  one  can 
enter  that  inclosiue,  where  repose  the  dust  and  ashes  of  so 
many  great  and  good  men,  without  feeling  the  religion  of 
the  place  steal  over  him,  and  seeing  something  of  the  dark 
and  gloomy  expression  pass  off  from  the  stem  countenance 
of  death. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  bright  summer  afternoon  that 
I  visited  this  celebrated  spot  for  the  first  time.  The  first 
object  that  arrested  my  attention,  on  entering,  was  a  monu- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  small  Gothic  chapel,  which  stands 
near  the  entrance,  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the  right  hand. 
On  the  marble  couch  within  are  stretched  two  figures, 
carved  in  stone  and  dressed  in  the  antique  garb  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  H^loise. 
The  history  of  these  unfortunate  lovers  is  too  well  known 
to  need  recapitulation ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so  well  known 
how  often  their  ashes  were  disturbed  in  the  slumber  of  the 
grave.  Abelard  died  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Marcel,  and 
was  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  church.  His  body  was 
afterward  removed  to  the  convent  of  the  Paraclet,  at  the 
request  of  Heloise,  and  at  her  death  her  body  was  deposited 
in  the  same  tomb.  Three  centuries  they  reposed  together ; 
after  which  they  were  separated  to  different  sides  of  the 
church,  to  calm  the  delicate  scruples  of  the  lady-abbess 
of  the  convent  More  than  a  century  afterward,  they  were 
again  united  in  the  same  tomb;  and  when  at  length 
the  Paraclet  was  destroyed}  their  mouldering  remains  were 
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transported  to   the   church   of  Nogent-sur-Seine.     They 
were  next  deposited  in  an  ancient  cloister  at  Paris ;  and 
now  repose  near  the  gateway  of  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise.    What  a  singular  destiny  was  theirs  1  that,  after  a 
life  of  such  passionate  and  disastrous  love — such  sorrowSi 
and  tears,  and  penitence— ^their  very  dust  should  not  he 
suffered  to  rest  quietly  in  the  gravel—that  their  death 
should  so  much  resemble  their  life  in  its  changes  and 
vicissitudes,  its  partings  and  its  meetings,  its  inquietudes 
and  its  persecutions!  —  that  mistaken  zeal  should  follow 
them  down  to  the  very  tomb — as  if  earthly  passion  could 
glimmer,  like  a  funeral  lamp,  amid  the  damps  of  the  charnel- 
house,  and  "  even  in  their  ashes  hum  their  wonted  fires ! " 
As  I  gazed  on  the  sculptured  forms  before  me,  and  the 
little  chapel,  whose  Gothic  roof  seemed  to  protect  their 
marble  sleep,  my  busy  memory  swung  back  the  dark  portals 
of  the  past,  and  the  picture  of  their  sad  and  eventful  lives 
came  up  before  me  in  the  gloomy  distance.    What  a  lesson 
for  those  who  are  endowed  with  the  fatal  gift  of  genius  I 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  He  who  "  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb"  tempers  also  his  chastisements  to  the 
errors  and  infirmities  of  a  weak  and  simple  mind, — while 
the  transgressions  of  him  upon  whose  nature  are  more 
strongly  mai'ked  the  intellectual  attributes  of  the  Deity  are 
followed,  even  upon  earth,  by  severer  tokens  of  the  divine 
displeasure.    He  who  sins  in  the  darkness  of  a  benighted 
intellect  sees  not  so  clearly,  through  the  shadows  that  sur- 
round him,  the  countenance  of  an  offended  God;  but  he 
who  sins  in  the  broad  noonday  of  a  clear  and  radiant  mind, 
when  at  length  the  delirium  of  sensual  passion  has  sub- 
sided, and  the  cloud  flits  away  from  before  the  sun,  trembles 
beneath  the  searching  eye  of  that  accusing  power  which  is 
strong  in  the  strength  of  a  godlike  intellect    Thus  tha 
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mind  and  the  heart  are  closely  linked  together,  and  the 
errors  of  genins  hear  with  them  their  own  chastisement, 
even  upon  earth.  The  history  of  Ah^lard  and  Ileloi'se  is 
an  illustration  of  this  truth.  But  at  length  they  sleep  well. 
Their  lives  are  like  a  tale  that  is  told;  their  errors  are 
"  folded  up  like  a  hook  ;**  and  what  mortal  hand  shall  hreak 
the  seal  that  death  hath  set  upon  them  ? 

Leaving  this  interesting  tomh  hehind  me,  I  took  a  path- 
way to  the  left,  which  conducted  me  up  the  hill-side.    I 
soon  found  myself  in  the  deep  shade  of  heavy  foliage,  where 
/  the  hranches  of  the  yew  and  willow  mingled,  interwoven 
'  with  the  tendrils  and  hlossoms  of  the  honeysuckle.    I  now 
stood  in  the  most  populous  part  of  this  city  of  tomhs. 
Every  step  awakened  a  new  train  of  thrilling  recollections ; 
for  at  every  step  my  eye  caught  the  name  of  some  one 
whose  glory  had  exalted  the  character  of  his  native  land, 
and  resounded  across  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.    Philoso- 
phers, historians,  musicians,  warriors,  and  poets  slept  side 
hy  side  around  me ;  some  heneath  the  g^orgeous  monument, ' 
and  some  heneath  the  simple  headstone.    But  the  political 
intrigue,  the  dream  of  science,  the  liistoiical  research,  the 
ravishing  harmony  of  sound,  the  tried  courage,  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  lyre, — ^where  are  they?    With  the  living,  and 
not  with  the  dead !    The  right  hand  has  lost  its  cunning 
in  the  grave ;  hut  the  soul,  whose  high  volitions  it  oheyed, 
still  lives  to  reproduce  itself  in  ages  yet  to  come. 

Among  these  graves  of  genius  I  observed  here  and  there 
a  splendid  monument,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  pride 
of  family  over  the  dust  of  men  who  could  lay  no  claim 
either  to  the  gratitude  or  remembrance  of  posterity.  Their 
presence  seemed  like  an  intrusion  into  the  sanctuaiy  of; 
genius.  What  had  wealth  to  do  there?  Why  should  it* 
crowd  the  dustof  the  great  ?    That  was  no  thoroughfare  oC 
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business, — no  mart  of  gain  1  There  were  no  costly  banquets 
there;  no  silken  garments,  nor  gaudy  liveries,  nor  obse- 
quious attendants !  "  What  servants,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor, 
"  shall  we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave  ?  what  friends 
to  visit  us  ?  what  officious  people  to  cleanse  away  the  moist 
and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  faces  from  the 
sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers 
for  our  funerals?"  Material  wealth  gives  a  factitious 
superiority  to  the  living,  but  the  treasures  of  intellect  give 
a  real  superiority  to  the  dead;  and  the  rich  man,  who 
would  not  deign  to  walk  the  street  with  the  starving  and 
penniless  man  of  genius,  deems  it  an  honour,  when  death 
has  redeemed  the  fame  of  the  neglected,  to  have  his  own 
ashes  laid  beside  him,  and  to  claim  with  him  the  silent 
companionship  of  the  grave. 

I  continued  my  walk  through  the  numerous  winding 
paths,  as  chance  or  curiosity  directed  me.  Now  I  was  lost 
in  a  little  green  hollow,  overhung  with  thick-leaved  shrub- 
bery, and  then  came  out  upon  an  elevation,  from  which, 
through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  the  eye  caught  glimpses 
of  the  city,  and  the  little  esplanade,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  the  poor  lie  buried.  There  poverty  hires  its  grave, 
and  takes  but  a  short  lease  of  the  narrow  house.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  months,  or  at  most  of  a  few  years,  the  tenant 
is  dislodged  to  give  place  to  another,  and  he  in  turn  to  a 
third.  "  Who,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  knows  the  fate 
of  his  bones,  or  how  often  he  is  to  be  buried  ?  Who  hath 
the  oracle  of  his  ashes,  or  whither  they  are  to  be  scattered?" 

Yet,  even  in  that  neglected  corner,  the  hand  of  affection 
had  been  busy  in  decorating  the  hired  house.  Most  of  the 
graves  were  surrounded  with  a  slight  wooden  paling,  to 
secure  them  from  the  passing  footstep;  there  was  hardly 
one  so  deserted  as  not  to  be  marked  with  its  little  wooden 
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cross,  and  decorated  with  a  garland  of  flowers ;  and  here 
and  there  I  could  perceive  a  solitary  mourner,  clothed  in 
black,  stooping  to  plant  a  shmb  on  the  grave,  or  sitting  in 
motionless  sorrow  beside  it. 

As  I  passed  on,  amid  the  shadowy  avenues  of  the  ceme- 
tery, I  could  not  help  comparing  my  own  impressions  with 
those  which  others  have  felt  when  walking  alone  among 
the  dwellings  of  the  dead.  Are,  then,  the  sculptured  urn 
and  storied  monument  nothing  more  than  symbols  of  family 
pride  ?  Is  all  I  see  around  me  a  memorial  of  the  living 
more  than  of  the  dead — an  empty  show  of  sorrow,  which 
thus  vaunts  itself  in  mournful  pageant  and  funeral  parade  ? 
Is  it  indeed  true,  as  some  have  said,  that  the  simple  wild- 
flower,  which  springs  spontaneously  upon  the  grave,  and 
the  rose,  which  the  hand  of  afiection  plants  there,  are  fitter 
objects  wherewith  to  adorn  the  narrow  house ?  No !  I  feel 
that  it  is  not  so !  Let  the  good  and  the  great  be  honoured 
even  in  the  grave.  Let  the  sculptured  marble  direct  oar 
footsteps  to  the  scene  of  their  long  sleep ;  let  the  chiselled 
epitaph  repeat  their  names,  and  tell  us  where  repose  the 
nobly  good  and  wise !  It  is  not  true  that  all  ore  equal  in 
the  grave.  There  is  no  equality  even  there.  The  mere 
handful  of  dust  and  ashes, — the  mere  distinction  of  prince 
and  beggar, — of  a  rich  winding-sheet  and  a  shroudless 
burial, — of  a  solitary  grave  and  a  family  vault, — were  this 
all,  then,  indeed,  it  would  be  true  that  death  is  a  common 
leveller.  Such  paltry  distinctions  as  those  of  wealth  and 
poverty  are  soon  levelled  by  the  spade  and  mattock ;  the 
damp  breath  of  the  grave  blots  them  out  for  ever.  But 
there  are  other  distinctions  which  even  the  mace  of  death 
cannot  level  or  obliterate.  Can  it  break  down  the  distinc- 
tion of  virtue  and  vice  ?  Can  it  confound  the  good  with 
the  bad?  the  noble  with  the  baae?  all  that  is  tnily  great, 
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and  pure,  uid  god-like,  with  all  that  is  scorned,  and  sinful, 
and  degraded  ?  No !  Then  death  is  not  a  common  level- 
ler !  Are  all  alike  beloved  in  death  and  honoured  in  theii 
burial  ?  Is  that  ground  holy  where  the  bloody  hand  of  the 
murderer  sleeps  from  crime?  Does  every  grave  awaken 
the  same  emotions  in  our  hearts  ?  and  do  the  footsteps  of 
the  stranger  pause  as  long  beside  each  funeral-stone?  No ! 
Then  all  are  not  equal  in  the  grave !  And  as  long  as  the 
good  and  evil  deeds  of  men  live  after  them,  so  long  will 
there  be  distinctions  even  in  the  grave.  The  superiority  of 
one  over  another  is  in  the  nobler  and  better  emotions  which 
it  excites;  in  its  more  fervent  admonitions  to  virtue;  in 
the  livelier  recollection  which  it  awakens  of  the  good  and 
the  great,  whose  bodies  are  crumbling  to  dust  beneath 
our  feet ! 

If,  then,  there  are  distinctions  in  the  grave,  surely  it  is 
not  unwise  to  designate  them  by  the  external  marks  of 
honour.  These  outward  appliances  and  memorials  of  respect 
— the  mournful  urn — the  sculptured  bust — the  epitaph 
eloquent  in  praise — cannot  indeed  create  these  distinctions, 
•but  they  serve  to  mark  them.  It  is  only  when  pride  or 
wealth  builds  them  to  honour  the  slave  of  mammon  or  the 
slave  of  appetite,  when  the  voice  from  the  grave  rebukes 
the  false  and  pompous  epitaph,  and  the  dust  and  ashes  of 
the  tomb  seem  struggling  to  maintain  the  superiority  of 
mere  worldly  rank,  and  to  carry  into  the  grave  the  baubles 
of  earthly  vanity — it  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  we  feel 
how  utterly  worthless  are  all  the  devices  of  sculpture,  and 
the  empty  pomp  of  monumental  brass ! 

After  rambling  leisurely  about  for  some  time,  reading  the 
inscriptions  on  the  varioiis  monuments  which  attracted  my 
curiosity,  and  giving  way  to  the  different  reflections  they 
suggested,  I  sat  down  to  rest  myself  on  a  sunken  tombstone. 
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A  winding  grayel-walk,  oversbaded  by  an  avenne  of  trees^ 
and  lined  on  both  sides  with  richly-sculptured  monuments^ 
had  gradually  conducted  me  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  upon 
whose  slope  the  cemetery  stands.  Beneath  me  in  the  dis- 
t/mce,  and  dim-discovered  through  the  misty  and  smoky 
atmosphere  of  evening,  rose  the  countless  roofs  and  spires 
of  the  city.  Beyond,  throwing  his  level  rays  athwart  the 
dusky  landscape,  sank  the  broad  red  sun.  The  distant 
murmur  of  the  city  rose  upon  my  ear ;  and  the  toll  of  the 
evening  bell  came  up,  mingled  with  the  rattle  of  the  paved 
street  and  the  confused  sounds  of  labour.  What  an  hour 
for  meditation !  What  a  contrast  between  the  metropolis 
of  the  living  and  the  metropolis  of  the  dead !  I  could  not 
help  calling  to  my  mind  that  allegory  of  mortality,  written 
by  a  hand  which  has  been  many  a  long  year  cold : — 

"  Earth  goeth  upon  earth  as  man  npon  xnouldi 
Like  as  earth  upon  earth  never  go  should, 
Earth  goeth  upon  earth  as  listening  gold, 
And  yet  shall  earth  unto  earth  rather  than  he  woiild. 

(         ^  Lo,  earth  on  earth,  consider  thou  may, 

How  earth  cometh  to  earth  naked  alway. 
Why  shall  earth  upon  earth  go  stout  or  gay, 
Since  earth  out  of  earth  shall  pass  in  poor  array  ?"* 


*  I  subjoin  this  relic  of  old  English  verse  entire,  and  in  its  anti- 
quated language,  for  those  of  my  readers  who  may  have  an  anti- 
quarian taste.  It  is  copied  from  a  book  whose  title  I  have  forgotten, 
and  of  which  I  have  but  a  single  lea^  containing  the  poem.  In  de- 
scribing the  antiquities  of  the  church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  tlie 
writer  gives  the  foUowing  account  of  a  very  old  painting  upon  the 
wall,  and  of  the  poem  which  served  as  its  motto.  Tlie  painting  ia 
no  longer  visible,  having  been  efDiced  in  repairing  the  church. 

^  Against  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
arch,  was  painted  the  martyrdom  of  Thomas-a-Becket,  while  kneel- 
ing at  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict  in  Canterbury  cathedral :  below  this 
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Before  I  left  the  grave-yard  the  shades  of  evening  had 
fallen,  and  the  objects  around  me  grown  dim  and  indistinct 


was  the  figure  of  an  angel,  probably  St.  Michael,  supporting  a  long 
scroll,  upon  which  were  seven  stanzas  in  old  English,  being  an 
allegory  of  mortality  :— 

**Erthe  onte  of  Erthe  ys  wondnrly  wroght 
Erth  hath  gotyn  nppon  erth  a  dygnyte  of  noght 
Erth  ypon  erth  hath  sett  all  hys  thowht 
How  erth  apon  erth  may  be  hey  browght 

"  Erth  apon  erth  wold  be  a  kyng 
Bat  how  that  erth  gott  to  erth  he  thyngkys  nothyng 
When  erth  byddys  erth  hys  rentys  whom  biyng 
Then  schall  erth  apon  erth  have  a  hard  pt3mg 

"Erth  apon  erth  wynnys  castellys  and  towrys 
Then  seth  erth  unto  erth  thys  ys  all  owrys 
When  erth  apon  erth  hath  bylde  hys  bowrys 
Then  schall  erth  for  erth  suffur  many  hard  schowrys 

**Erth  goth  apon  erth  as  man  apon  mowld 
Lyke  as  erth  apon  erth  never  goo  schold 
Erth  goth  apon  erth  as  gelsteryng  gold 
And  yet  schall  erth  unto  erth  rather  than  he  wold 

**  Why  that  erth  loveth  erth  wondur  me  th3mke 
Or  why  that  erth  wold  for  erth  other  swett  or  swynke 
When  erth  apon  erth  ys  broght  wt.yn  the  brynke 
Then  schall  erth  apon  erth  have  a  fowl!  stynke 

'^Lo  erth  on  erth  consednr  thow  may 
How  erth  comyth  to  erth  nakyd  all  way 
Why  schall  erth  apon  erth  goo  stowte  or  gay 
Seth  erth  owt  of  erth  schall  passe  yn  poor  aray 

"  I  counsill  erth  apon  erth  that  ys  wondurly  wrogt 
The  whyl  yt.  erth  ys  apon  erth  to  torne  hys  thowht 
And  pray  to  god  upon  erth  yt  all  erth  wroght 
That  all  crystyn  soullys  to  ye.  blys  may  be  broght 

**  Beneath  were  two  men,  holding  a  scroll  over  a  body  wrapped  it 
a  winding-sheet,  and  covered  with  some  emblems  of  mortality,**  &c. 

u 
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As  I  passed  the  gateway,  I  turned  to  take  a  parting  look. 
I  eould  distinguish  only  the  chapel  on  the  summit  of  the 
bill,  and  here  and  there  a  lofty  obelisk  of  snow-white 
marble,  rising  from  the  black  and  heavy  mass  of  foliage 
around,  and  pointing  upward  to  the  gleam  of  the  departed 
sun,  that  still  lingered  in  the  sky,  and  mingled  with  the 
soft  starlight  of  a  summer  evening. 


THE   VALLEY  OF   THE   LOIRE. 

Je  ne  consols  qu'une  maniere  de  voyager  plus  agreable  que  dialler 
h.  cheval ;  cVst  dialler  a  pied.  On  part  a  son  moment,  on  s'arrete  ii 
sa  volont^,  on  fait  tant  et  si  pea  d*exercice  qu*on  vent. 

Quand  on  ne  vent  qu'arriver,  on  pent  courir  en  chaise  de  poste; 
mais  quand  on  veut  voyager,  il  faut  aUer  a  pied. — Boussea.u. 

In  the  beautiful  month  of  October  I  made  a  foot  excursion 
along  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  from  Orleans  to  Tours.  This 
luxuriant  region  is  justly  called  the  garden  of  France. 
From  Orleans  to  Blois,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Loire  is 
one  continued  vineyard.  The  bright  green  foliage  of  the 
Tine  spreads,  like  the  undulations  of  the  sea,  over  all  the 
landscape,  with  here  and  there  a  silver  flash  of  the  river,  a 
sequestered  hamlet,  or  the  towers  of  an  old  chateau,  to 
enliven  and  variegate  the  scene. 

The  vintage  had  already  commenced.  The  peasantry 
were  busy  in  the  fields, — the  song  that  cheered  their  labour 
was  on  the  breeze,  and  the  heavy  waggon  tottered  by,  laden 
with  the  clusters  of  the  vine.  Everything  ai'ound  me  wore 
that  happy  look  which  makes  the  heart  glad.  In  the  mom- 
ing  I  arose  with  the  lark ;  and  at  night  1  slept  where  sunset 
overtook  me.  The  healthy  exercise  of  foot*travelling,  the 
pure,  bracing  air  of  autumn,  and  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the 
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whole  landscape  about  me,  gave  fresh  elasticity  to  a  mind 
not  overburdened  with  care»  and  made  me  forget  not  only  the 
fatigue  of  walking,  but  also  the  consciousness  of  being  alone. 

My  first  day's  journey  brought  me  at  evening  to  a  village, 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  situated  about  eight  leagues 
from  Orleans.  It  is  a  small,  obscure  hamlet,  not  mentioned 
in  the  guide-book,  and  stands  upon  the  precipitous  banks 
of  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  a  noisy  brook  leaps  down 
to  turn  the  ponderous  wheel  of  a  thatch ed^oofed  mill.  The 
village  inn  stands  upon  the  highway;  but  the  village  itself 
is  not  visible  to  the  traveller  as  he  passes.  It  is  completely 
hidden  in  the  lap  of  a  wooded  valley,  and  so  embowered  in 
trees  that  not  a  roof  nor  a  chimney  peeps  out  to  betray  its 
hiding-place.  It  is  like  the  nest  of  a  ground-swallow,  which 
the  passing  footstep  almost  treads  upon,  and  yet  it  is  not 
seen.  I  passed  by  without  suspecting  that  a  village  was 
near ;  and  the  little  inn  had  a  look  so  uninviting  that  I  did 
not  even  enter  it. 

After  proceeding  a  mile  or  two  farther,  I  perceived,  upon 
my  left,  a  village  spire  rising  over  the  vineyards.  Towards 
this  I  directed  my  footsteps ;  but  it  seemed  to  recede  as  I 
advanced,  and  at  last  quite  disappeared.  It  was  evidently 
many  miles  distant ;  and  as  the  path  I  followed  descended 
from  the  highway,  it  had  gradually  sunk  beneath  a  swell  of 
the  vine-clad  landscape.  I  now  found  myself  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  vineyard.  It  was  just  sunset ;  and  the  last 
golden  rays  lingered  on  the  rich  and  mellow  scenery  around 
me.  The  peasantry  were  still  busy  at  their  task ;  and  the 
occasional  bark  of  a  dog,  and  the  distant  sound  of  an 
evening  bell,  gave  fresh  romance  to  the  scene.  The  reality 
of  many  a  day-dream  of  childhood,  of  many  a  poetic  revery 
of  youth,  was  before  me.  I  stood  at  sunset  amid  the  luxu< 
riant  vineyards  of  France  I 
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The  first  person  I  met  was  a  poor  old  woman ,  a  little 
bowed  down  with  s^e,  gathering  grapes  into  a  large  basket 
She  was  dressed  like  the  poorest  class  of  peasantry,  and 
pursued  her  solitary  task  alone,  heedless  of  the  cheerful 
gossip  and  the  merry  laugh  which  came  from  a  band  of 
more  youthful  vintagers  at  a  short  distance  from  her.  She 
was  so  intently  engaged  in  her  work,  that  she  did  not  per- 
ceive my  approach  until  I  bade  her  good  evening.  On 
hearing  my  voice,  she  looked  up  from  her  labour,  and 
returned  the  salutation ;  and,  on  my  asking  her  if  there 
were  a  tavern  or  a  farm-house  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
I  could  pass  the  night,  she  showed  me  the  pathway  through 
the  vineyard  that  led  to  the  village,  and  then  added,  with  a 
look  of  curiosity, — 

"  Tou  must  be  a  stranger.  Sir,  in  these  parts.*' 

"  Yes ;  my  home  is  very  far  from  here."  .^ 

"  How  far  ?  ** 

"  More  than  a  thousand  leagues.'* 

The  old  woman  looked  incredulous. 

"  I  came  from  a  distant  land  beyond  the  sea.'* 

**  More  than  a  thousand  leagues!"  at  length  repeated 
she ;  *'  and  why  have  you  come  so  far  from  home  ?'* 

"  To  travel; — to  see  how  you  live  in  this  country." 

"  Have  you  no  relations  in  your  own  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  have  both  brothers  and  sisters,  a  father 
^and " 

"  And  a  mother  ?  " 

"  Thank  Heaven,  I  have.**  , 

"  And  did  you  leave  Tier  f** 

Here  the  old  woman  gave  me  a  piercing  look  of  reproof; 
ishook  her  head  mournfully,  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  if 
some  painful  recollection  bad  been  awakened  in  her  bosom, 
turned  again  to  her  solitary  task.    I  felt  rebuked ;  for  there 
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is  something  almost  prophetio  in  t^e  admonitions  of  the  old. 
The  eye  of  age  looks  meekly  into  my  heart!  the  voice  of. 
age  echoes  mournfully  through  it!  the  hoary  head  and 
palsied  hand  of  age  plead  irresistihly  for  its  sympathies ! 
I  yenerate  old  age ;  and  I  love  not  the  man  who  can  look 
without  emotion  upon  the  sunset  of  life,  when  the  dusk  of 
evening  begins  to  gather  over  the  watery  eye»  and  the 
shadows  of  twilight  grow  broader  and  deeper  upon  the 
understanding ! 

I  pursued  the  patiiway  which  led  towards  the  Tillage, 
and  the  next  person  I  encountered  was  an  old  man, 
stretched  lazily  beneath  the  vines  upon  a  little  strip 
of  turf,  at  a  point  where  four  paths  met,  forming  a  cross- 
way  in  the  vineyard.  He  was  clad  in  a  coarse  garb  of 
gray,  with  a  pair  of  long  gaiters  or  spatterdashes.  Beside 
him  lay  a  blue  cloth  cap,  a  staff,  and  an  old  weather- 
beaten  knapsack.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  foot-traveller 
like  myself,  and  liierefore,  without  more  ado,  entered  into 
conversation  with  him.  From  his  language,  and  the  pe- 
culiar manner  in  which  he  now  and  then  wiped  his  upper 
lip  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  as  if  in  search  of  the  mustache, 
which  was  no  longer  there,  I  judged  that  he  had  been  a 
soldier.  In  this  opinion  I  was  not  mistaken.  He  had 
served  under  Napoleon,  and  had  followed  the  imperial  eagle 
across  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  burning  sands  of 
Egypt.  Like  every  vieiUe  movstachef  be  spake  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Little  Corporal,  and  cursed  the  English,  the 
Germans,  the  Spanish,  and  eyery  other  race  on  earth, 
except  the  Great  Nation, — ^his  own. 

"  I  like,"  said  he,  **  after  a  long  day's  march,  to  lie  down 
in  this  way  upon  the  grass,  and  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing. It  reminds  me  of  the  bivouacs  of  other  days,  and  of 
old  friends  who  are  now  up  there.** 
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Here  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  ikj, 

"  They  have  reached  the  last  Stapt  before  me,  in  the  long 
march.  But  I  shall  go  soon.  We  shall  all  meet  again  at 
the  last  roll-call.    Saere  nam  de  *— !    There 's  a  tear! " 

He  wiped  it  away  with  his  sleeve. 

Here  our  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a 
group  of  yintagers,  who  were  retnming  homeward  from 
their  labour.  To  this  party  I  joined  myself,  and  inyited  the 
old  soldier  to  do  the  same ;  but  he  shook  his  head. 

**  i  thank  you ;  my  pathway  lies  in  a  different  direction." 

"But  there  is  no  other  Tillage  near,  and  the  sun  has 
already  set." 

"  No  matter.  I  am  nsed  to  sleeping  on  the  groimd. 
Good  night." 

I  left  the  old  man  to  bis  meditations,  and  walked  on  in 
company  with  the  vintagers.  Following  a  well-trodden 
pathway  through  the  vineyards,  we  soon  descended  the 
valley's  slope,  and  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  the  bosom 
of  one  of  those  little  hamlets  from  which  the  labours  rises 
to  his  toil  as  the  skylark  to  his  song.  My  companions 
wished  me  a  good  night,  as  each  entered  his  own  thatch- 
roofed  cottage,  and  a  little  girl  led  me  out  to  the  very  inn 
which  an  hour  or  two  before  I  had  disdained  to  enter. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  a  brilliant  autumnal  sun 
"was  shining  in  at  my  window.  The  merry  song  of  birds 
mingled  sweetly  with  the  sound  of  rustling  leaves  and  the 
gurgle  of  the  brook.  The  vintagers  were  going  forth  to 
their  toil ;  the  wine-press  was  busy  in  the  shade,  and  the 
clatter  of  the  mill  kept  time  to  the  miller's  song.  I  loitered 
about  the  village  with  a  feeling  of  ealm  delight  I  was 
unwilling  to  leave  the  seclusion  of  this  sequestered  hamlet ; 
but  at  length,  with  reluctant  step,  I  took  the  cross-road 
through  the  vineyard,  and  in  a  moment  the  little  village 
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Lad  sunk  again,  as  if  by  enchantment,  into  the  bosom  of 
the  earth. 

I  breakfasted  at  the  town  of  Mer;  and,  leaving  the  high- 
road to  Blois  on  the  right,  passed  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  through  a  long,  broad  avenue  of  poplars  and  sjoa- 
mores.  I  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat,  and  in  the  after  part 
of  the  day  I  found  myself  before  the  high  and  massive 
walls  of  the  chateau  of  Chambord.  This  chateau  is  one  otf 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  ancient  Gothic  castle  to  be 
found  in  Europe.  The  little  river  Coseon  fills  its  deep  and 
ample  moat,  and  above  it  the  huge  towers  and  heavy  battle- 
ments rise  in  stern  and  solemn  grandeur,  moss-grown  with 
age,  and  blackened  by  the  storms  of  three  centuries. 
Within,  all  is  mournful  and  deserted.  The  grass iias  oybt- 
grown  the  pavement  of  the  courtyard,  and  the  rude  sculp- 
ture upon  the  walls  is  broken  and  defaced.  From  the 
courtyard  I  entered  the  central  tower,  and,  ascending  the 
principal  staircase,  went  out  upon  the  battlements.  I 
seemed  to  have  stepped  back  into  the  precincts  of  the  feudal 
ages;  and,  as  I  passed  along  through  echoing  corridors, 
and  vast,  deserted  halls,  stripped  of  their  furniture,  and 
mouldering  silently  away,  the  distant  past  came  back  upon 
me ;  and  the  times  when  the  clang  of  arms,  and  the  tramp 
of  mail-clad  men,  and  the  sounds  of  music  and  revelry  and 
wassail,  echoed  along  those  high -vaulted  and  solitaij 
chambers ! 

My  third  day's  journey  brought  me  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Blois,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Loire^et-Gher. 
This  city  is  celebrated  for  the  purity  with  which  even  the 
lower  classes  of  its  inhabitants  speak  their  native  tongue. 
It  rises  precipitously  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  XiOire ; 
and  many  of  its  streets  are  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  impass- 
able for  carriages.    On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  overlooking 
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the  roofs  of  the  oitj,  and  commandliig  a  fine  view  of  the 
Loire  and  its  noble  bridge,  and  the  surrounding  country, 
sprinkled  with  cottages  and  ch&teaux,  runs  an  ample  terrace, 
planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  as  a  public  walk.  The 
Tiew  from  this  terrace  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  France. 
But  what  most  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller  at  Blois  is  an 
old,  though  still  unfinished,  castle.  Its  huge  parapets  of 
hewn  stone  stand  upon  either  side  of  the  street ;  but  they 
have  wailed  up  the  wide  gateway,  from  which  the  colossal 
drawbridge  was  to  have  sprung  high  in  air,  connecting 
together  the  main  towers  of  the  building,  and  the  two  hills 
upon  whose  slope  its  foundations  stand.  The  aspect  of  this 
Tast  pile  is  gloomy  and  desolate.  It  seems  as  if  the  strong 
band  of  the  builder  had  been  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his 
task  by  the  stronger  hand  of  death;  and  the  unfinished 
fabric  stands  a  lasting  monument  both  of  the  power  and 
weakness  of  man — of  his  vast  desires,  his  sanguine  hopes, 
his  ambitious  purposes — and  of  the  unlooked-for  conclusion,' 
where  all  these  desires,  and  hopes,  and  purposes  are  so  often 
arrested.  There  is  also  at  Blois  another  ancient  chateau, 
to  which  some  historic  interest  is  attached,  as  being  the 
scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  Buke  of  Guise. 

On  the  following  day  I  left  Blois  for  Amboise ;  and,  after 
walking  several  leagues  along  the  dusty  highway,  crossed 
the  river  in  a  boat  to  the  little  village  of  Moines,  which  lies 
amid  luxuriant  vineyards  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Loire.  From  Moines  to  Amboise  the  road  is  truly  delight- 
ful The  rich  lowland  scenery,  by  the  margin  of  the  river, 
is  verdant  even  in  October ;  and  occasionally  the  landscape 
is  diversified  with  the  picturesque  cottages  of  the  vintagers, 
cut  in  the  rock  along  the  road-side,  and  overhung  by  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  vines  above  them. 

At  Amboise  I  took  a  cross-road,  which  led  me  to  the 
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romantic  borders  of  the  Cber  and  the  ob&teau  of  Gbenon- 
ceau.  This  beautiful  chateau,  as  well  as  that  of  Ghambord» 
was  built  by  the  gay  and  munificent  Francis  the  First 
One  is  a  specimen  of  strong  and  massive  architecture — a 
dwelling  for  a  warrior;  but  the  other  is  of  a  lighter  and 
more  graceful  construction,  and  was  destined  for  those  soft 
languishments  of  passion  with  which  the  fascinating  Diane 
de  Poitiers  had  filled  the  bosom  of  that  voluptuous  monarch. 
The  chateau  of  Ghenonceau  is  built  upon  arches  across 
the  river  Cher,  whose  waters  are  made  to  supply  the  deep 
moat  at  each  extremity.  There  is  a  spacious  courtyard  in 
iront,  from  which  a  drawbridge  conducts  to  the  outer  hall 
of  the  castle.  There  the  armour  of  Francis  the  First  still 
hangs  upon  the  wall — his  shield,  and  helm,  and  lance — as 
if  the  chivalrous  but  dissolute  prince  had  just  exchanged 
them  for  the  silken  robes  of  the  drawing-room.  From  this 
hall  a  door  opens  into  a  long  gallery,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  across  the  Cher.  The  walls  of  the 
gallery  are  hung  with  the  faded  portraits  of  the  long  line  of 
the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet;  and  the  windows,  looking 
np  and  down  the  stream,  command  a  fine  reach  of  pleasant 
liver  scenery.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  chiiteau  in  France 
in  which  the  ancient  furniture  of  its  original  age  is  pre- 
served. In  one  part  of  the  building  you  are  shown  the 
bed-chamber  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  with  its  antique  chairs 
covered  with  faded  damask  and  embroidery,  her  bed,  and  a 
portrait  of  the  royal  favourite  hanging  over  the  mantelpiece. 
,  In  another  you  see  the  apartment  of  the  infamous  Catherine 
de'  Medici ;  a  venerable  arm-chair  and  an  autograph  letter 
of  Henry  the  Fourth;  and  in  an  old  laboratory,  among 
broken  crucibles,  and  neckless  retorts,  and  drums,  and 
trumpets,  and  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  other  ancient  lum- 
ber of  various  kinds^  axe  to  be  seen  the  bed-posts  of  Francis 
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tbe  First.  Doubtless  the  naked  walls  and  the  Tbst  solitary 
chambers  of  an  old  and  desolate  chateau  inspire  a  feeling 
of  greater  solemnity  and  awe ;  but  when  the  antique  furni- 
ture of  the  olden  time  remains-~the  faded  tapestry  on  the 
walls,  and  the  arm-chair  by  the  fireside — the  effect  upon  the 
mind  is  more  magical  and  delightful.  The  old  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  long  gathered  to  their  ^stthers,  though  liying 
still  in  history,  seem  to  hare  left  their  halls  for  the  chase  or 
the  tournament;  and  as  the  heavy  door  swings  upon  its 
reluctant  hinge,  one  almost  expeets  to  see  the  gallant  princes 
and  courtly  dames  enter  t^ose  halls  again,  and  sweep  in 
stately  procession  «long  the  silent  coiridors. 

Bapt  in  such  fancies  as  these,  and  gazing  on  the  beauties 
of  this  noble  edifice,  and  the  sdft  scenery  around  it,  I 
lingered,  unwilling  to  depairt,  till  the  Tays  of  the  setting 
sun,  streaming  through  the  dusty  windows,  admonished  me 
that  the  day  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a  eiose.  I  sallied  forfli 
from  the  southern  gate  of  the  ohiteau,  and,  orosshig  the 
broken  drawbridge,  pursued  a  pathwoay  along  the  bank  ef 
the  river,  still  gazing  hack  upon  thoee  towering  wails,  now 
bathed  in  the  rich  glow  of  sunset,  till  a  turn  in  the  road 
and  a  dump  of  w6o^and  at  lengtii  shut  them  out  from  any 
sight 

A  short  time  aft^  oandk-hghting,  I  reached  the  li^e 
tavern  of  the  Boule  d*Or,  a  few  leagues  from  Tours,  idiere 
I  passed  the  night.  The  follo^ng  morning  was  lowering 
-and  sad.  A  veil  of  mist  hung  ov«r  the  landscape,  and  ever 
and  anon  a  heavy  ehower  burst  from  the  overburdened, 
elouds,  that  were  driving  by  before  a  high  and pierciiig  wind. 
This  unpropltious  state  of  the  weather  detained  me  until 
noon,  when  a  cabriolet  for  Tours  drove iip ;  and  taking  a  seat 
within  it,  I  left  the  hostess  of  the  Boule  d'Or  in  the  middle 
of  a  long  story  about  a  rich  countess,  who  always  alighted 
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there  when  she  passed  that  way.  We  drove  leisurely  along 
through  a  heautiful  country,  till  at  length  we  came  to  the 
brow  of  a  steep  hill,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
city  of  Tours  and  its  delightful  environs.  But  the  scene 
was  shrouded  by  the  heavy  drifting  mist,  through  which  I 
could  trace  but  indistinctly  the  graceiful  sweep  of  the  Loire, 
and  the  spires  and  roofs  of  the  city  far  below  me. 

The  city  of  Tours  and  the  delicious  plain  in  which  it  lies 
have  been  too  often  described  by  other  travellers  to  render 
a  new  description,  from  so  listless  a  pen  as  miue,  either 
necessary  or  desirable.  After  a  sojoxmi  of  two  cloudy  and 
melancholy  days,  I  set  out  on  my  return  to  Paris,  by  the 
way  of  Vendome  and  Ghartres.  I  stopped  a  few  hours  at 
the  former  place,  to  examine  the  ruins  of  a  chateau  built  by 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  It  stands 
upon  the  summit  of  a  high  and  precipitous  hill,  and  almost 
overhangs  the  town  beneath.  The  French  Kevolution  has 
completed  the  ruin  that  time  had  already  begun;  and 
nothing  now  remains  but  a  Inroken  and  crumbling  bastion, 
and  here  and  there  a  solitary  tower  dropping  slowly  to 
decay.  In  one  of  these  is  the  grave  of  Jeanne  d'Albret. 
A  marble  entablature  in  the  wall  above  contains  the  in- 
scription, which  is  nearly  effaced,  though  enough  still 
remains  to  tell  the  curious  traveller  that  there  lies  buried 
the  mother  of  the  "  Bon  Henri."  To  this  is  added  a  prayer 
that  the  repose  of  the  dead  may  be  respected. 

Here  ended  my  foot  excursion.  The  object  of  my  journey 
was  accomplished;  and,  delighted  with  the  short  ramble 
through  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  I  took  my  seat  in  the 
diligence  for  Paris,  and  on  the  following  day  was  again 
swallowed  up  in  the  crowds  of  the  metropolis,  like  a  drop 
in  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
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THE  TROUVfiKES. 

Qnant  recommence  et  revient  biaux  estez. 

Que  foille  et  flor  resplendit  par  boschage, 
Que  li  froiz  tanz  de  Tbyver  est  passes, 
Et  cil  oisel  chantent  en  lor  langage, 
.  Lors  chanterai 
£t  envoisiez  serai 
De  cuer  yerai. 

Jaques  de  Chison. 

V 

Thb  literature  of  France  is  peculiarly  rich  in  poetry  of  the 
olden  time.  We  can  trace  up  the  stream  of  song  until  it 
is  lost  in  the  deepening  shadows  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Even 
there  it  is  not  a  shallow  tinkling  rill;  but  it  comes  like  a 
mountain  stream,  rushing  and  sounding  onward  through 
the  enchanted  regions  of  romance,  and  mingles  its  voice 
with  the  tramp  of  steeds  and  the  brazen  sound  of  arms. 
The  glorious  reign  of  Charlemagne,*  at  the  close  of  the 

*  The  following^  amusing  description  of  this  Restorer  of  Letters, 
as  his  biographers  call  him,  is  taken  from  the  fabulous  Chronicle  of 
John  Turpin,  Chap.  XX. : — 

"  The  emperor  was  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  with  brown  hair ;  of  a 
well-made,  handsome  form,  but  a  stem  visage.  His  height  was 
about  eight  of  his  own  feet,  which  were  very  long.  He  was  of  a  strong, 
robust  make;  his  legs  and  thighs  very  stout,  and  his  sinews  firm. 
His  face  was  thirteen  inches  long;  his  beard  a  palm;  his  nose  half 
a  palm ;  his  forehead  afoot  over.  His  lion-like  eyes  flashed  fire  like 
earbundes;  his  eyebrows  were  half  a  palm  over.  When  he  was 
angry,  it  was  a  terror  to  look  upon  him.  He  required  eight  span^ 
lor  his  girdle,  besides  what  hung  loose.  He  ate  sparingly  of  bread ; 
but  a  whole  quarter  of  lamb,  two  fowls,  a  goose,  or  a  large  portion  of 
perk ;  a  peacock,  a  crane,  or  a  whole  hare.  He  drank  moderately  of 
wine  and  water.  He  was  so  strong,  that  he  could  at  a  single  blow 
cleave  asunder  an  armed  soldier  on  horseback,  from  the  head  to  the 
waist,  and  the  horse  likewise.  He  easily  vaulted  over  four  horses 
harnessed  together ;  and  could  raise  an  armed  man  from  the  ground 
to  his  head,  as  he  stood  erect,  upon  his  hand.** 
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eighth  and  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  seems 
to  have  breathed  a  spirit  of  learning  as  well  as  of  chivalry 
throughout  all  France.  The  monarch  established  schools 
and  academies  in  different  parts  of  his  realm,  and  took 
delight  in  the  society  and  conversation  of  learned  men.  It 
is  amusing  to  see  with  what  evident  self-satisfaction  some 
of  the  magi  whom  he  gathered  around  him  speak  of  their 
exertions  in  widening  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  and 
pouring  in  light  upon  the  darkness  of  their  age.  ''For 
some,"  says  Alcoin,  the  director  of  the  school  of  St.  Martin 
de  Tours,  "  I  cause  the  honey  of  the  Holy  Scriptiures  to 
flow;  I  intoxicate  others  with  the  old  wine  of  ancient 
history;  these  I  nourish  with  the  fruits  of  grammar, 
gathered  by  my  own  hands;  and  those  I  enlighten  by 
pointing  out  to  them  the  stars,  like  lamps  attached  by  the 
vaulted  celling  of  a  great  palace ! " 

Besides  this  classic  erudition  of  the  schools,  the  age  had 
also  its  popular  literature.  Those  who  were  untaught  in 
.  scholastic  wisdom  were  learned  in  traditionary  lore ;  for  they 
had  their  ballads,  in  which  were  described  the  valour  and 
achievements  of  the  early  kings  of  the  Franks.  These  ballads, 
of  which  a  collection  was  made  by  order  of  Charlemagne, 
animated  the  rude  soldier  as  he  rushed  to  battle,  and  were 
sung  in  the  midnight  bivouacs  of  the  camp.  *'  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,"  observes  the  literary  historian  Schle- 
gel,  **  that  we  have  still  in  our  possession,  if  not  the  original 
language  and  form,  at  least  the  substance,  of  many  of  those 
ancient  poems  which  were  collected  by  the  orders  of  that 
prince ; — I  refer  to  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  the  collection 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Heldenbuch." 

When  at  length  the  old  Tudesque  language,  which  was 
the  court  language  of  Charlemagne,  bad  given  place  to  the 
Langue  d'Oil,  the  northern  dialect  of  the  French  Bomance^ 
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these  ancient  ballads  passed  from  the  memories  of  the 
deseendants  of  the  Franks,  and  were  succeeded  by  the 
romances  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Twelve  Peers, — of  Row- 
land, and  Olivir,  and  the  other  paladins  who  died  at  Ronces- 
yalles.  Robert  Wace,  a  Norman  Trouvere  of  the  twelfth 
century,  says  in  one  of  his  poems,  that  a  minstrel  named 
Taillefer,  mounted  on  a  swift  horse,  went  in  front  of  the 
Norman  army  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  singing  these 
ancient  poems. 

These  Chansons  de  Geste,  or  old  historic  romances  of 
France,  are  epic  in  their  character,  though,  without  doubt, 
they  were  written  to  be  chanted  to  the  sound  of  an  instru- 
ment. To  what  period  many  of  them  belong,  in  their 
present  form,  has  never  yet  been  fully  determined;  and 
should  it  finally  be  proved  by  philological  research  that 
they  can  claim  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
their  original  form  many  of  them  reached  far  back  into 
the  ninth  or  tenth.  The  long  prevalent  theory,  that  the 
romances  of  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France  all  originated  in 
the  fabulous  chronicle  of  Charlemagne  and  Rowland,  written 
by  the  Archbishop  Turpin  in  the  twelfth  century,  if  not  as 
yet  generally  exploded,  is  nevertheless  fast  losing  ground.* 

To  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  also  belong  most 
of  the  Fabliaux,  or  metrical  tales  of  the  Trouveres.  Many 
of  these  compositions  are  remarkable  for  the  inventive 
talent  they  display,  but  as  poems  they  have,  generally 
speaking,  little  merit,  and  at  times  exhibit  such  a  want  of 
refinement,  such  open  and  gross  obscenity,  as  to  be  highly 
offensive. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  literary  history  of 
France,  that,  while  her  antiquarians  and  scholars  have 
devoted  themselves  to  collecting  and  illustrating  the  poetxy 
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of  the  Troubadours,  the  early  lyric  poets  of  the  South,  that 
of  the  Trouveres,  or  Troubadours  of  the  North,  has  heea 
almost  entirely  neglected.  By  a  singular  fatality,  too,  what 
little  time  and  attention  have  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon 
the  fathers  of  French  poetry  have  been  so  directed  as  to 
save  from  oblivion  little  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
their  writings ;  while  the  more  tedious  and  worthless  parts 
have  been  brought  forth  to  the  pubHe  eye,  as  if  to  deaden 
curiodty,  and  put  an  end  to  further  research.  The  ancient 
historic  romances  of  the  land  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
left  to  slumber  unnoticed;  while  the  obscene  and  tiresome 
Fabliaux  have  been  ushered  into  the  world  as  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  ancient  poetry  of  France.  This  has  created 
unjust  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  many  against  the  litera- 
ture of  the  olden  time,  and  has  led  them  to  regard  it  as 
nothing  more  than  a  confused  mass  of  coarse  and  vulgar 
fictions,  adapted  to  a  rude  and  inelegant  state  of  society. 

Of  late,  however,  a  more  discerning  judgment  has  been 
brought  to  the  difficult  task  of  ancient  research ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  long-established  prejudices  against 
the  crumbling  m'^numents  of  the  national  literature  of 
France  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  fast  disappearing.  Several 
learned  men  are  engaged  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  the 
ancient  poetic  romances  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Twelve 
Peers  of  France,  and  their  labours  seem  destined  to  throw 
new  light,  not  only  upon  the  state  of  literature,  but  upon 
the  state  of  society,  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries. 

Among  the  voluminous  remains  of  Troubadour  literature, 
little  else  has  yet  been  discovered  than  poems  of  a  lyric 
character.  The  lyre  of  the  Troubadour  seems  to  have 
responded  to  the  impulse  of  momentary  feelings  only, — to 
the  touch  of  local  and  transitory  circumstances.    His  song 
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was  a  sudden  burst  of  sxdted  feeling ;  it  ceased  when  the 
passion  was  subdued,  or  rather,  when  its  first  feverish 
excitement  passed  away;  and  as  the  liyeliest  feelings  are 
the  most  transitory,  the  songs  which  embodied  them  are 
short,  but  full  of  spirit  and  energy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  mass  of  the  poetry  of  the  Trouveres  is  of  a  nar- 
rative or  epic  character.  The  genius  of  the  North  seems 
always  to  have  delighted  in  romantio  fiction ;  and  whether 
we  attribute  the  origin  of  modem  romance  to  the  Arabians 
or  to  the  Scandinavians,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  there 
existed  marvellous  tales  in  the  Northern  languages,  and 
from  these,  in  part  at  least,  the  Trouveres  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  narrative  poetry.  There  are  no  traces  of  lyric 
compositions  among  their  writings  till  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  spirit  of  song-writing  was  imbibed  from  the  Trouba- 
dours of  the  South.' 

Unfortunately,  the'  neglect  which  has  so  long  attended 
the  old  historic  and  heroic  romances  of  the  North  of  France 
has  also  befallen  in  some  degree  its  early  lyric  poetry* 
Little  has  yet  been  done  to  discover  and  bring  forth  its 
riches ;  and  doubtless  many  a  sweet  little  ballad  and  me- 
lancholy  complaint  lies  buried  in  the  dust  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  not,  however,  my  object,  in  this  paper,  to 
give  a  historical  sketch  of  this  anc;ient  and  almost  forgotten 
poetry,  but  simply  to  bring  forward  a  few  specimens  which 
shall  exhibit  its  most  striking  and  obvious  characteristics. 

In  these  examples  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  high- 
wrought  expression  suited  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
present  day.  Their  most  striking  peculiarity,  and  perhaps 
their  greatest  merit,  consists  in  the  simple  and  direct  ex- 
pression of  feeling  which  they  contain.  This  feeling,  too, 
is  one  which  breathes  the  languor  of  that   submissive 
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homage  which  was  paid  to.  beauty  in  the  days  of  chivalry ; 
and  I  am  aware,  that,  in  this  age  of  masculine  and  matter- 
of-fact  thinking,  the  love-conceits  of  a  more  poetic  state  of 
society  are  generally  looked  upon  as  extremely  trivial  and 
puerile.  Nevertheless  I  shall  venture  to  present  one  or 
two  of  these  simple  ballads,  which,  by  recalling  the  distant 
age  wherein  they  were  composed,  may  peradventure  please 
by  the  power  of  contrast 

I  have  just  remarked  that  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of 
these  ancient  ditties  is  naivete  of  thought  and  simplicity  of 
expression.  These  I  shall  endeavour  to  preserve  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  translation,  though  I  am  fully  conscious  how 
much  the  sparkling  beauty  of  an  original  loses  in  being 
filtered  through  the  idioms  of  a  foreign  language. 

The  favourite  theme  of  the  ancient  lyric  poets  of  the  North 
of  France  is  the  wayward  passion  of  love.  They  all  delight 
to  sing  "  les  douces  dolors  et  li  mat  phmant  de  fine  amor!* 
With  such  feelings  the  beauties  of  the  opening  spring  are 
naturally  associated.  Almost  every  love-ditty  of  the  old 
poets  commences  with  some  such  exordium  as  this: — 
"  When  the  snows  of  winter  have  passed  away,  when  the 
soft  and  gentle  spring  returns,  and  the  flower  and  leaf  shoot 
in  the  groves,  and  the  little  birds  warble  to  their  mates  in 
their  own  sweet  language — then  will  I  sing  my  lady-love!" 

Another  favourite  introduction  to  these  little  rhapsodies 
of  romantic  passion  is  the  approach  of  morning  and  its 
sweet-voiced  herald,  the  lark.  The  minstrel's  song  to  his  lady- 
love frequently  commences  with  an  allusion  to  the  hour — 

**  When  the  rose-hud  opes  its  een, 
And  the  bluebells  droop  and  die, 
And  upon  the  leaves  so  green 
Sparkling  dew-drops  lie." 

The  following  ia  at  once  the  simplest  and  prettiest  piece 

X 
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of  this  kind  which  I  have  met  with  among  the  early  lyrie 
poets  of  the  North  of  France.  It  is  taken  from  an  anony- 
mous poem,  entitled  "  The  Paradise  of  Love."  A  lover, 
having  passed  the  "  livelong  night  in  tears,  as  he  was  wont,** 
goes  forth  to  heguile  his  sorrows  with  the  fragrance  and 
heauty  of  morning.  The  carol  of  the  vaulting  skylark 
salutes  his  ear,  and  to  this  merry  musician  he  makes  his 

complaint 

Hark!]iaikl 

Prettj  lark  I 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain ! 
Bat  if  to  these  longing  arms 
Pitying  Love  would  yield  the  duums 

Of  the  fair 

With  smiling  air, 
Blithe  would  beat  my  heart  again. 

Hark!  hark! 

Pretty  lark ! 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain ! 
Love  may  foroe  me  stiU  to  bear, 
While  he  lists,  consuming  caie{ 

But  in  anguish 

Though  I  languish, 
Faithful  shall  my  heart  remain. 

Hark!  hark! 

Pretty  lark ! 
little  heedest  thou  my  pain! 
Then  cease,  Love,  to  torment  me  lo  i 
But  rather  than  all  thoughts  forego 

Of  the  fair 

With  flaxen  hair,  ■ 
Give  me  back  her  frowns  again. 

Hark!  harkl 
Pretty  lark! 
Little  heedest  thou  my  paia ! 

Besides  the  "  woful  ballad  made  to  his  mistress's  eye- 
brow,** the  early  lyric  poet  frequently  indulges  in  more 
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calmly  analysing  the  philosophy  of  love,  or  in  qnestioning 
the  ohject  and  destination  of  a  sigh.  Occasionally  these 
quaint  conceits  are  prettily  expressed,  and  the  little  song 
flutters  through  the  page  like  a  butterfly.  The  following 
is  an  example : — 

And  whither  goest  thon,  gentle  sigh, 

Breathed  so  softly  in  my  ear? 

Say,  dost  thou  bear  his  fate  sev^ere 
To  Love*8  poor  martyr  doomed  to  die  ? 
Come,  tell  me  qnickly-— do  not  lie, 

What  secret  message  bring'st  thon  here  ? 
And  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh, 

Breathed  so  softly  in  my  ear  ? 

Hay  Heaven  conduct  thee  to  thy  will, 

And  safely  speed  thee  on  thy  way ; 

This  only  I  would  humbly  pray«> 
Pierce  deep— but  O I  forbear  to  kilL 
And  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh, 

Breathed  so  aofdy  in  my  eai  f 

The  ancient  lyric  poets  of  France  are  generally  spoken  of 
as  a  class,  and  their  beauties  and  defects  referred  to  them 
collectively,  and  not  individually.  In  truth,  there  are  few 
characterietic  marks  by  which  any  individual  author  can. 
be  singled  out  and  ranked  above  the  rest  The  lyric  poets 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  stand  upon  nearly 
the  same  level.  But  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  were 
two  who  surpassed  all  their  contemporaries  in  the  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  their  sentiments;  and  in  the  sweetness  of 
their  diction,  and  the  structure  of  their  vers&,  stand  far  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  These  are  Charles 
d'Orleans  and  Clotilde  de  Surville. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Orleians,  the  father  of  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
and  uncle  of  Francis  the  First;  was  bom  in  1301.  In  the 
general  tenor  of  his  life,  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind, 
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and  his  talent  for  poetry,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  this  noble  poet  and  James  the  First  of  Scotland, 
his  contemporary.  Both  were  remarkable  for  learning  and 
refinement;  both  passed  a  great  portion  of  their  lives  in 
sorrow  and  imprisonment;  and  both  cheered  the  solitude 
of  their  prison-walls  with  the  charms  of  poetry.  Charles 
d*Orleans  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in 
1415,  and  carried  into  England,  where  he  remained  twenty- 
five  years  in  captivity.  It  was  there  that  he  composed  the 
greater  part  of  his  poetry. 

The  poems  of  this  writei:  exhibit  a  singular  delicacy  of 
thought  and  sweetness  of  expression.  The  following  little 
JienouveauXt  or  songs  on  the  return  of  spring,  are  full  of 
delicacy  and  beauty. 

Now  Time  throws  off  his  doak  again 
Of  ermined  frost,  and  wind,  and  rain, 
And  clothes  him  in  the  embroidery 
Of  glittering  son  and  cleaf  blue  sky. 

With  beast  and  bird  the  forest  rings, 
Each  in  his  jargon  cries  or  sings ; 
And  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again 
Of  ermined  fi'ost,  and  wind,  and  rain. 

Biver,  and  fount,  and  tinkling  brook 

Wear  in  their  dainty  livery 

Drops  of  silver  jewelry; 
In  new-made  suit  they  merry  look ; 

And  Time  throws  off  Ms  cloak  again 

Of  ermined  firost,  and  wind,  and  rain. 

The  second  upon  the  same  subject  presents  a  still  more 
agreeable  picture  of  the  departure  of  winter  and  the  return 
of  spring. 

Gentle  spring ! — ^in  sunshine  clad, 

WeU  dost  thou  thy  power  display  I 
For  winter  maketh  the  light  heart  sad, 

And  thou— thou  makest  the  sad  heart  gay* 
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He  sees  thee,  and  calls  to  his  gloomy  train, 
The  sleet,  and  the  snow,  and  the  wind,  and  th«  rain ; 
And  they  shrink  away,  and  they  flee  in  fear, 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  giveth  the  fields  and  the  trees  so  old 

Their  beards  of  icicles  and  snow ; 
And  the  rain,  it  raineth  so  fast  and  cold, 

We  must  cower  over  the  embers  low ; 
And,  snagly  housed  from  the  wind  and  weather, 
Mope  like  birds  that  are  changing  feather. 
But  the  storm  retires,  and  the  sky  grows  dear. 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  maketh  the  sun  in  the  gloomy  sky 

Wrap  him  round  in  a  mantle  of  cloud ; 
But,  Heaven  be  praised,  thy  step  is  nigh ; 

Thou  tearest  away  the  mournful  shroud. 
And  the  earth  looks  bright — and  winter  surly, 
Who  has  toiled  for  naught  both  late  and  early. 
Is  banished  afar  by  the  new-bom  year. 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

The  only  person  of  that  age  who  can  dispute  the  laurel 
with  Charles  d'Orleans  is  Glotilde  de  Surville.  This  poetess 
was  bom  in  the  Bas-Vivarais,  in' the  year  1405.  Her  style 
is  singularly  elegant  and  correct ;  and  the  reader  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  decipher  her  rude  provincial  orthography 
will  find  her  writings  full  of  quiet  beauty.  The  following 
lines,  which  breathe  the  very  soul  of  maternal  tenderness, 
are  part  of  a  poem  to  her  first-born. 

Sweet  babe  I  true  portrait  of  thy  father's  face. 
Sleep  on  the  bosom  that  thy  lips  have  pressed  I 

Sleep,  little  one;  and  closely,  gently  place 
Thy  drowsy  eyelid  on  thy  mother's  breast  I 

Upon  that  tender  eye,  my  little  Mend, 
Soft  sleep  shall  come  that  oometh  not  to  me ! 

I  watch  to  see  thee,  nourish  thee,  defend ; — 
'TIS  sweet  to  watch  for  thee— alone  for  thee ! 
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His  anns  fall  down ;  sleep  sits  upon  his  brow; 

His  eye  is  closed ;  he  sleeps — ^how  still  and  calm  I 
Wore  not  his  cheek  the  applets  ruddy  glow. 

Would  you  not  say  he  slept  on  death^s  cold  arm? 

Awake,  my  boy  I — I  tremble  with  affright ! 

Awake,  and  chase  this  fatal  thought ! — ^unclose 
Thine  eye  but  for  one  moment  on  the  light ! 

Eyen  at  the  price  of  thine,  give  me  repose ! 

Sweet  error  I — ^he  but  slept ; — ^I  breathe  again ; — 
Come,  gentle  dreams,  the  hour  of  sleep  beguile  I 

0,  when  shall  he  for  whom  I  sigh  in  vain 
Beside  me  watch  to  see  thy  waking  smile  ? 


But  upon  this  theme  I  have  written  enough,  perhaps  too 
Iiuch. 

"  *  This  may  be  poetry,  for  aught  I  know,' 

Says  an  old,  worthy  friend  of  mine,  while  leaning 
Over  my  shoulder  as  I  write, — '  although 
I  can^t  exactly  comprehend  its  meaning. 


»»» 


I  have  touched  upon  the  subject  before  me  in  a  brief  and 
desultory  manner,  and  have  purposely  left  my  remarks 
unencumbered  by  learned  reference  and  far-sought  erudi- 
tion ;  for  these  are  ornaments  which  would  ill  become  so 
trivial  a  pen  as  this  wherewith  I  write,  though,  perchance, 
the  want  of  them  will  render  my  essay  unsatisfactory  to  the 
scholar  and  the  critic.  But  I  am  emboldened  thus  to  skim 
with  a  light  wing  over  this  poetic  lore  of  the  past,  by  the 
reflection,  that  the  greater  part  of  my  readera  belong  not  to 
that  grave  and  serious  class  who  love  tba  deep  wisdom 
which  lies  in  quoting  from  a  quaint  forgotten  tome,  and  are 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  say,  "  Commend  me  to  the  owl!" 
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The  more  you  mow  ns  down,  the  thicker  we  rise ;  the  Christiaa 
blood  70U  spill  is  like  the  seed  yon  sow— it  springs  from  the  earth 
again  and  fructifies  the  more. — Tebtulijan. 

As  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  rays  of  the  setting 
SUB  climbed  slowly  up  the  dungeon  wall,  the  prisoner  sat 
and  read  in  a  tome  with  silver  clasps.  He  was  a  man  in 
the  vigour  of  his  days,  with  a  pale  and  noble  countenance, 
that  wore  less  the  marks  of  worldly  care  than  of  high  and 
holy  thought.  His  temples  were  already  hald ;  bat  a  thidc 
and  curling  beard  bespoke  the  -strength  of  manhood ;  and 
his  eye,  dark,  full,  and  eloquent,  beamed  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  martyr. 

The  book  before  him  was  a  volume  of  the  early  Christian 
Fathers.  He  was  reading  the  Apologetic  of  the  eloquent 
Tertollian,  the  oldest  and  ablest  writer  of  the  Latin  Church. 
At  times  he  paused,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  as  if  in 
prayar,  and  then  read  on  again  in  silence.  At  length  a 
passage  seemed  to  touch  his  inmost  sottl.  He  read  aloud : — 

"  Give  us,  then,  what  names  you  please;  from  the  instru- 
ments of  cruelty  you  torture  us  by,  call  us  Sarmenticians 
and  Semaxians,  because  you  fasten  us  to  trunks  of  trees, 
and  stick  us  about  with  faggots  to  set  us  on  fire ;  yet  let  me 
tell  you,  when  we  are  thus  begirt  and  dressed  about  with 
fire,  we  are  then  in  our  most  illustrious  apparel.  These  are 
our  victorious  palms  and  robes  of  glory ;  and,  mounted  on 
our  funeral  pile,  we  look  upon  ourselves  in  our  triumphal 
chariot.  No  wonder,  then,  such  passive  heroes  please  not 
those  they  vanquish  with  such  conquering  sufferings. 
And  therefore  we  pass  for  men  of  despair,  and  violently 
bent  upon  oiur  own  destruction.    However,  what  yon  are 
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pleased  to  call  madness  and  despair  in  us  are  the  rery 
actions  which,  under  virtue's  standard,  lift  up  your 
8ons  of  fame  and  glory,  and  emhiazon  them  to  future 
ages." 

He  arose  and  paced  the  dungeon  to  and  fro,  with  folded 
arms  and  a  firm  step.  His  thoughts  held  communion  with 
eternity. 

**  Father  which  art  in  heaven  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  gire  me 
strength  to  die  like  those  holy  men  of  old,  who  scorned  to 
purchase  life  at  the  expense  of  truth.  That  truth  has  made 
me  free ;  and  though  condemned  on  earth,  I  know  that  I 
am  absolved  in  heaven ! " 

He  again  seated  himself  at  his  table,  and  read  in  that 
tome  with  silver  clasps. 

This  solitary  prisoner  was  Anne  Du  Bourg ;  a  man  who 
feared  not  man ;  once  a  merciful  judge  in  that  august 
tribunal  upon  whose  voice  hung  the  life  and  death  of  those 
who  were  persecuted  for  conscience's  sake,  he  was  now  him- 
self an  accused,  a  convicted  heretic,  condemned  to  the 
baptism  of  fire,  because  he  would  not  unrighteously  con- 
demn others.  He  had  dared  to  plead  the  cause  of  suffering 
humanity  before  that  dread  tribunal,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  himself,  to  declare  that  it  was  an  offence  to  the 
majesty  of  God  to  shed  man's  blood  in  his  name.  Six 
weary  months — from  June  to  December— he  had  lain  a 
prisoner  in  that  dungeon,  from  which  a  death  by  fire  was 
soon  to  set  him  free.  Such  was  the  clemency  of  Henry  the 
Second ! 

As  the  prisoner  read,  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  He 
still  gazed  upon  the  printed  page,  but  it  was  a  blank  before 
his  eyes.  His  thoughts  were  far  away  amid  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood,  amid  the  green  valleys  of  Riom  and  the 
Qolden  Mountains  of  Auvergne.    Some  simple  word  had 
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called  up  the  yision  of  the  past  He  was  a  child  again. 
He  was  playing  with  the  pebbles  of  the  brook, — he  was 
shouting  to  the  echo  of  the  hills, — he  was  praying  at  his 
mother's  knee,  with  his  little  hands  clasped  in  hers. 

This  dream  of  childhood  was  broken  by  the  grating  of 
bolts  and  bars,  as  the  jailer  opened  his  prison-door.  A 
moment  afterward,  his  former  colleague,  De  Harley,  stood 
at  his  side. 

"Thou  here!"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  surprised  at  the 
visit.  "Thou  in  the  dungeon  of  a  heretic!  On  what 
errand  hast  tliou  come  ?** ' 

"  On  an  errand  of  mercy,"  replied  De  Harley.  "  I  come 
to  tell  thee " 

"  That  the  hour  of  my  death  draws  near?" 

**  That  thou  mayst  still  be  saved." 

"Tes;  if  1  will  bear  false  witness  against  my  God,— 
barter  heaven  for  earth, — an  eternity  for  a  few  brief  days 
of  worldly  existence.  Lost,  thou  shouldst  say, — lost,  not 
saved ! " 

"No!  saved!"  cried  De  Harley  with  warmth;  "saved 
from  a  death  of  shame  and  an  eternity  of  woe !  Kenounce 
this  false  doctrine, — this  abominable  heresy, — and  return 
again  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  which  thou  dost  rend 
with  strife  and  dissension." 

"  God  judge  between  thee  and  me  which  has  embraced 
the  ti-uth." 

"  His  hand  already  smites  thee." 

"  It  has  fallen  more  heavily  upon  those  who  so  unjustly 
persecute  me.  Where  is  the  king  ? — he  who  said  that  with 
his  own  eyes  he  would  behold  me  perish  at  the  stake  ? — he 
to  whom  the  undaunted  Du  Faur  cried,  like  Elijah  to  Ahab, 
*It  is  thou  who  troublest  Israel!* — Where  is  the  king? 
Called,  through  a  sudden  and  violent  death,  to  the  judgment- 
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Beat  of  Heaven ! — Where  is  Miaard,  the  persecutor  of  the 
just?  Slain  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin !  It  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  I  said  to  him,  when  standing  hefore  my 
accusers,  *  Tremble !  helieve  the  word  of  one  who  is  about 
to  appear  bel'ore  God;  thou  likewise  shalt  stand  there 
soon, — thou  that  sheddest  the  blood  of  the  children  of 
peace.'    He  has  gone  to  his  account  hefore  me.** 

"  And  that  menace  has  hastened  thine  own  condemnation* 
Minard  was  slain  by  the  Huguenots,  and  it  is  whispered 
that  thou  wast  privy  to  his  death/* 

"This,  at  least,  might  have  been  spared  a  dying  man!*' 

replied  the  prisoner,  much  agitated  by  so  unjust  and  so 

unexpected  an  accusation.    "As  I  hope  for  mercy  here* 

after,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  man,  and  of  all 

knowledge  of  so  foul  a  crime.    But,  tell  me,  hast  thou  come 

here  only  to  embitter  my  last  hours  with  such  an  accusation 

as  this  ?    If  so,  I  pray  thee,  leave  me.    My  moments  are 

precious.    I  would  be  alone." 

"  I  came  to  ofifer  thee  life,  freedom,  and  happiness." 

**Lif€, — freedom, — hs^piness!    At  the  price  thou  hast 

set  upon  them,  I  scorn  them  all !    Had  the  apostles  and 

martyrs  of  the  early  Christian  church  listened  to  such 

paltry  bribes  as  these,  where  were  now  the  faith  in  which 

we  trust?     These  holy  men  of  old  shall  answer  for  me. 

Hear  what  Justin  Martyr  says,  in  his  earnest  appeal  to 

Antonine  the  Pious,  in  behalf   of  the    Christians  who 

in  his  day  were  unjustly  loaded  with  public  odium  and 

oppression.** 

He  opened  the  volume  before  him  and  read : — 

"  I  could  wish  you  would  take  this  idso  into  consideration, 

that  what  we  say  is  really  for  your  own  good ;  for  it  is  in 

our  power  at  any  time  to  escape  your  torments  by  denying 

the  faith,  when  you  question  us  about  it:  but  we  scorn  to 
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purchase  life  at  the  expense  of  a  lie;  for  our  souk  are 
winged  witli  a  desire  of  a  life  of  eternal  duration  and  purity, 
of  an  immediate  conversation  with  God,  the  Father  and 
Maker  of  all  things.  We  are  in  haste  to  he  confessing  and 
finishing  our  faith;  being  fully  persuaded  that  we  shall 
arrive  at  this  blessed  state,  if  we  approve  ourselves  to  God 
by  our  works,  and  by  our  obedience  express  our  passion  for 
that  divine  life  which  is  never  interrupted  by  any  clashing 
eviL" 

The  Catholic  and  the  Huguenot*  reasoned  long  and  ear- 
nestly together ;  but  they  reasoned  in  vain.  Each  was  firm 
in  his  belief;  and  they  parted  to  meet  no  more  on  earth. 

On  the  following  day,  Du  Bourg  was  summoned  before 
his  judges  to  receive  his  final  sentence.  He  heard  it 
unmoved,  and  with  a  prayer  to  God  that  he  would  pardon 
those  who  had  condemned  him  according  to  their  con- 
sciences. He  then  addressed  his  judges  in  an  oration  full 
of  power  and  eloquence.    It  closed  with  these  words : — 

"And  now,  ye  judges,  if,  indeed,  you  hold  the  sword  of 
God  as  ministers  of  his  wrath,  to  take  vengeance  upon  those 
who  do  evil,  beware,  I  charge  you,  beware  how  you  con- 
demn us.  Consider  well  what  evil  we  have  done;  and, 
before  all  things,  decide  whether  it  be  just  that  we  should 
listen  unto  you  rather  than  unto  God.  Are  you  so  drunken 
with  the  wine-cup  of  the  great  sorceress,  that  you  drink 
poison  for  nourishment?  Are  you  not  those  who  make 
the  people  sin,  by  turning  them  away  from  the  service  of 
God  ?  And  if  you  regard  more  the  opinion  of  men  than 
that  of  Heaven,  in  what  esteem  are  you  held  by  other 
nations,  and  principalities,  and  powers,  for  the  martyrdoms 
you  have  caused  in  obedience  to  this  blood-stained  Phalaris  ? 
God  grant,  thou  cruel  tyrant,  that  by  thy  miserable  death 
thou  mayst  put  an  end  to  our  groans ! 
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"  Why  weep  ye  ?  What  means  this  delay  ?  Your  hearts 
are  heavy  within  you, — your  eonsciences  are  haunted  by 
the  judgment  of  God.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  condemned 
rejoice  in  the  fires  you  have  kindled,  and  think  they  neyer 
live  better  than  in  the  midst  of  consuming  flames.  Tor- 
ments affright  them  not, — insults  enfeeble  them  not ;  their 
honour  is  redeemed  by  death, — he  that  dies  is  the  conqueror, 
and  the  conquered  he  that  mourns. 

"  No !  whatever  snares  are  spread  for  us,  whatever  sufier- 
ing  we  endure,  you  cannot  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ.  Strike,  then, — slay, — grind  us  to  powder !  Those 
that  die  in  the  Lord  shall  live  again ;  we  shall  all  be  raised 
together.  Condemn  me  as  you  will, — I  am  a  Christian; 
yes,  I  am  a  Christian,  and  am  ready  to  die  for  the  glory  of 
our  Lord, — for  the  truth  of  the  Evangelists. 

"  Quench,  then;  your  fires !  Let  the  wicked  abandon  his 
way,  and  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  com- 
passion on  him.  Live, — be  happy, — and  meditate  on  God, 
ye  judges !  As  for  me,  I  go  rejoicing  to  my  death.  What 
wait  ye  for?    Lead  me  to  the  scaffold !" 

They  boimd  the  prisoner*s  hands,  and,  leading  him  forth 
from  the  council-chamber,  placed  him  upon  the  cart  that 
was  to  bear  him  to  the  Place  de  Greve.  Before  and  behind 
marched  a  guard  of  five  hundred  soldiers ;  for  Du  Bourg 
was  beloved  by  the  people,  and  a  popular  tumult  was 
apprehended.  The  day  was  overcast  and  sad;  and  ever 
and  anon  the  sound  of  the  tolling  bell  mingled  its  dis- 
mal clang  with  'the  solemn  notes  of  the  funeral  march. 
They  soon  reached  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  already 
filled  with  a  dense  and  silent  crowd.  In  the  centi'e  stood 
the  gallows,  with  a  pile  of  faggots  beneath  it,  and  the  hang- 
man with  a  burning  torch  in  his  hand.  But  this  funeral 
apparel  inspired  no  terror  in  the  heart  of  Du  Bourg.    A 
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look  of  triumpb  beamed  from  his  eye,  and  his  counte- 
nance shone  like  that  of  an  angel.  With  his  own  hands 
be  divested  himself  of  his  outer  garments,  and,  gazing 
roimd  upon  the  breathless  and  sympathising  crowd, 
exclaimed, — 

"  My  fiiends,  I  come  not  hither  as  a  thief  or  a  murderer; 
but  it  is  for  the  Gospers  sake  !** 

A  cord  was  then  fastened  round  his  waist,  and  he  was 
drawn  up  into  the  air.  At  the  same  moment  the  burning 
torch  of  the  executioner  was  applied  to  the  faggots  beneath, 
and  the  thick  volumes  of  smoke  concealed  the  martyr  from 
the  horror-stricken  crowd.  One  stifled  groan  arose  from 
all  that  vast  multitude,  like  the  moan  of  the  sea,  and  all 
was  hushed  again,  save  the  crackling  of  the  faggots,  and 
at  intervals  the  funeral  knell,  that  smote  the  very  soul. 
The  quivering  flames  darted  upward  and  around;  and  an 
agonizing  cry  broke  from  the  murky  cloud, — 

"  My  God!  my  God!  forsake  me  not,  that  I  forsake  not 
thee!" 

* 

The  wind  lifted  the  reddening  smoke  like  a  veil,  and  the 
form  of  the  martyr  was  seen  to  fall  into  the  fire  beneath. 
In  a  moment  it  rose  again,  its  garments  all  in  flame ;  and 
again  the  faint,  half-smothered  cry  of  agony  was  heai*d, — 

*'  My  God !  my  God !  forsake  me  not,  that  I  forsake  not 
thee!'* 

Once  more  the  quivering  body  descended  into  the  flames; 
and  once  more  it  was  lifted  into  the  air,  a  blackened,  burn- 
ing cinder.  Again  and  again  this  fiendish  mockery  of 
baptism  was  repeated ;  till  the  martyr,  with  a  despairing, 
suflbcating  voice,  exclaimed, — 

"OGod!  I  cannot  die!" 

The  chief  executioner  came  forward,  and,  either  in  mercy 
to  the  dying  man,  or  through  fear  of  the  populace,  threw  a 
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Qoose  oyer  his  neck,  and  strangled  the  almost  lifeless  Tictim. 
At  the  same  moment  the  cord  which  held  the  hody  was 
loosened,  and  it  fell  into  the  fire  to  rise  no  more.  And  thus 
was  consummated  the  martyrdom  of  the  Baptism  of  Fire. 
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My  brain,  methinks,  is  like  an  honr-glass, 

Wherein  my  imaginations  ran  like  sands, 

Filling  up  time ;  but  then  are  turned,  and  turned, 

So  that  I  know  not  what  to  stay  upon, 

And  less  to  put  in  art. 

"Bxs  Josbon; 

A  KAiNY  and  gloomy  winter  was  just  drawing  to  its  close, 
when  I  left  Paris  for  the  South  of  France.  We  started  at 
sunrise ;  and  as  we  passed  along  the  solitary  streets  of  the 
vast  and  silent  metropolis,  drowsily  one  by  one  its  clanging 
horologes  chimed  the  hour  of  six.  Beyond  the  city-gates 
the  wide  landscape  was  covered  with  a  silvery  network  of 
frost;  a  wreath  of  vapour  overhung  the  windings  of  the 
Seine ;  and  every  twig  and  shrub,  with  its  sheath  of  crystal, 
flashed  in  the  level  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  The  sharp, 
frosty  air  seemed  to  quicken  the  sluggish  blood  of  the  old 
postilion  and  his  horses ; — a  fresh  team  stood  ready  in  har- 
ness at  each  stage ;  and  notwithstanding  the  slippery  pave- 
ment of  the  causeway,  the  long  and  tedious  climbing  the 
hill-side  upward,  and  the  equally  long  and  tedious  descent 
with  chained  wheels  and  the  drag,  just  after  nightfall  the 
lumbering  vehicle  of  Vincent  Caillard  stopped  at  the 
gateway  of  the  "Three  Emperors,"  in  the  famous  city  of 
Orleans. 

I  cannot  pride  myself  much  upon  being  a  good  travelling- 
companion,  for  the  rocking  of  a  coach  always  lulls  me  into 


^rifetfulness  of  the  present ;  and  no  sooner  does  the  hollow, 
monotonous  rumhling  of  the  wheels  reach  my  ear,  than, 
like  Kick  Bottom,  "I  haye  an  exposition  of  sleep  come 
npon  me."  It  is  not,  howerer,  the  deep,  sonorous  slumher 
of  a  lahourer,  "  stuffod  with  distressful  bread,'*  but  a  kind 
of  day-dream,  wherein  the  creations  of  fancy  seem  realities, 
and  the  real  world,  which  swims  dizzily  before  the  half-shut, 
drowsy  eye,  becomes  mingled  with  the  imaginary  world 
within.  This  is  doubtless  a  very  great  failing  in  a  traveller; 
and  I  confess,  with  all  humility,  that  at  times  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  truth  and  fiction  is  rendered  thereby 
so  indefinite  and  indistinct,  that  I  cannot  always  determine, 
with  unerring  certainty,  whether  an  event  really  happened 
to  me,  or  whether  I  only  dreamed  it 

On  this  account  I  shall  not  attempt  a  detailed  description 
of  my  journey  irom  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  I  was  travelling 
like  a  bird  of  passage ;  and  five  weary  days  and  four  weary 
nights  1  was  on  the  way.  The  diligence  stopped  only  to 
change  horses,  and  for  the  travellers  to  take  their  meals ; 
and  by  night  I  slept  with  my  bead  under  my  wing  in  a 
snug  comer  of  the  coach. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some  of  my  readers,  this 
night^travelling  is  at  times  faar  from  being  disagreeable ;  nay, 
if  the  country  is  flat  and  uninteresting,  and  you  are  favoured 
with  a  moon,  it  may  be  very  pleasant.  As  the  night  ad- 
vances, the  conversation  around  you  gradually  dies  away, 
and  is  imperceptibly  given  up  to  some  garrulous  travell^*, 
who  finds  himself  belated  in  the  midst  of  a  long  story;  and 
when  at  length  he  puts  out  his  feelers  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  discovers,  by  the  silence  around  him,  that  the 
bfeathless  attention  of  his  audience  is  owing  to  their  being 
asleep.  All  is  now  silent,  Tou  let  down  the  window  of 
the  oaxiiage,  and  the  firesh  night-air  cools  jrour  flushed  and 
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burning  cheek.  The  landscape,  though  in  reality  dull  and 
uninterestihg,  seems  beautiful  as  it  floats  by  in  the  soft 
moonshine.  Eveiy  ruined  hoTel  is  changed  by  the  magic 
of  night  to  a  trim  cottage,  every  straggling  and  dilapidated 
hamlet  becomes  as  beautiful  as  those  we  read  of  in  poetry 
and  romance.  Over  the  lowland  hangs  a  silver  mist ;  over 
the  hills  peep  the  twinkling  stars.  The  keen  night-air  is  a 
spur  to  the  postilion  and  his  horses.  In  the  words  of  the 
Qerman  ballad — 

"Halloo!  halloo!  away  they  gO; 

Unheeding  wet  or  dry, 
And  horse  and  rider  snort  and  blow, 

And  sparkling  pebbles  fly. 
And  all  on  which  the  moon  doth  shine 

Behind  them  flees  o&r, 
And  backward  sped,  scud  overhead, 

The  sky  and  every  star." 

« 

Anon  you  stop  at  the  relay.  The  drowsy  hostler  crawls 
out  of  the  stable-yard ;  a  few  gruff  words  and  strange  oaths 
pass  between  him  and  the  postilion, — then  there  is  a  coarse 
joke  in  patoiit  of  which  you  understand  the  ribaldry  only, 
and  which  is  followed  by  a  husky  laugh,  a  sound  between  a 
hiss  and  a  growl ;— and  then  you  are  off  again  in  a  crack. 
Occasionally  a  way-traveller  is  uncaged,  and  a  new-comer 
takes  the  vacant  perch  at  your  elbow.  Meanwhile  your 
busy  fancy  speculates  upon  all  these  things,  and  you  fall 
asleep  amid  its  thousand  vagaries.  Soon  you  wake  again, 
and  snuff  the  morning  air.  It  was  but  a  moment,  and  yet 
the  night  is  gone.  The  gray  of  twilight  steals  into  the 
window,  and  gives  a  ghastly  look  to  the  countenances  of 
the  sleeping  group  around  you.  One  sits  bolt  upright  in  a 
comer,  offending  none,  and  stiff  and  motionless  as  an 
Egyptian  mummy;  another  sits  equally  straight  and  im- 
moveable, but  snores  like  a  priest;  the  head  of  a  third  is 
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dangling  over  his  shoulder,  and  the  tassel  of  his  nightcap 
tickles  his  neighhour's  ear;  a  fourth  has  lost  his  hat— hia 
wig  is  awry,  and  his  under-lip  hangs  lolling  about  like  an 
idiot's.  The  whole  scene  is  a  lining  caricature  of  man, 
presenting  human  nature  in  some  of  the  grotesque  attitudes 
she  assumes,  when  that  pragmatical  schoolmaster,  propriety, 
has  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  the  unruly  members  of 
his  charge  are  freed  from  the  thraldom  of  the  rod. 

On  leaving  Orleans,  instead  of  following  the  great 
western  mail-route  through  Tours,  Fioitiers,  and  Angouleme, 
and  thence  on  to  Bordeaux,  I  struck  across  the  departments 
of  the  Indre,  the  Haute-Vienne,  and  the  Dordogne,  passing 
through  the  provincial  capitals  of  Chateauroux,  Limoges,  and 
Perigueux.  South  of  the  Loire  the  country  assumes  a  more 
mountainous  aspect,  and  the  landscape  is  broken  by  long 
sweeping  hills  and  fertile  valleys.  Many  a  fair  scene 
invites  the  traveller's  foot  to  pause ;  and  his  eye  roves  with 
delight  over  the  picturesque  landscape  of  the  valley  of  the 
Greuse,  and  the  beautiful  highland  scenery  near  Perigueux. 
There  are  also  many  objects  of  art  and  antiquity  which 
arrest  his  attention.  Argenton  boasts  its  Eoman  amphi- 
theatre, and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  built  by  King  Pepin ; 
at  Chains  the  tower  beneath  which  Eichard  CcBiur-de-Lion 
was  slain  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  curious  traveller ;  and 
Perigueux  is  full  of  crumbling  monuments  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Scenes  like  these,  and  the  constant  chatter  of  my  fellow- 
travellers,  served  to  enliven  the  tedium  of  a  long  and 
fatiguing  journey.  The  French  are  pre-eminently  a  talking 
people ;  and  eveiy  new  object  afforded  a  topic  for  light  and 
animated  discussion.  The  affairs  of  church  and  state 
were,  however,  the  themes  oftenest  touched  upon.  The  bill 
for  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  then 
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under  discussion  in  tbe  Gb amber  of  Peen,  and  excited  the 
most  lively  interest  tbrougb  the  wbole  kingdom.  Of  course 
it  was  a  subiect  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  a  stage-ooaoh. 

"  Ab !  mon  Dieu !  '*  said  a  briric  little  man,  with  snow- 
white  hair  and  a  blazing-red  face,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
up  bis  shoulders  to  a  leyel  with  his  ears ;  "  the  ministry 
are  determined  to  carry  tbeir  point  at  all  events.  They 
mean  to  break  down  the  liberty  of  the  press,  oost  what 
it  wiU." 

'*  If  tbey  succeed,"  added  tbe  person  who  sat  opposite, 
"we  may  thank  tbe  Jesuits  for  it.  It  is  all  their  work. 
They  rule  tbe  mind  of  our  imbecile  monarch,  and  it  is 
tbeir  miserable  policy  to  keep  the  people  in  darkness." 

*'  No  doubt  of  that,"  rejoined  tbe  first  speaker.  *'  Why, 
no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  I  read  in  the  Figaro  tiiat  a 
printer  had  been  prosecuted  for  publishing  the  moral 
lessons  of  tbe  Evangelists  without  tiie  miracles." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  I.  "  And  are  the  people  so  stupid 
as  thus  patiently  to  offer  their  shoulders  to  the  pack-saddle  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  not!  We  sball  have  another  revolution." 

"  If  bistory  speaks  true,  you  have  had  revolutions  enough, 
during  the  last  century  or  two,  to  satisfy  the  most  m««urial 
nation  on  earth.  Ton  have  hardly  been  quiet  a  moment 
since  the  day  of  the  Barricades  and  the  memorable  war  of 
t^e pot8-deehambre  in  tbe  times  of  the  Grand  Conde." 

'*You  are  pleased  to  speak  ligbtly  of  our  revolutions, 
Sir,"  rejoined  the  politician,  growing  warm.  "  You  must, 
however,  confess  that  each  successive  one  has  brought  us 
nearer  to  our  object  Old  institutions,  whose  foundations 
lie  deep  in  tbe  prejudices  of  a  great  nation,  are  not  to  be 
toppled  down  by  the  springing  of  a  single  mine.  You 
must  confess,  too,  tbat  our  national  character  is  much 
improved  since  the  days  you  speak  of.    The  youth  of  the 
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present  century  are  not  so  frivolous  as  those  of  the  last. 
They  have  no  longer  that  tinhounded  levity  and  light- 
heartedness  so  generally  ascrihed  to  them.  From  this 
circumstance  we^have  everything  to  hope.  Our  revolu- 
tions, likewise,  must  necessarily  change  their  character, 
and  seeure  to  us  more  solid  advantages  than  heretofore.'' 

"  Luck  makes  pluek,  as  the  Germans  say.  You  go  on 
hravely ;  hut  it  gives  me  pain  to  see  religion  and  the  church 
so  disregarded." 

'*  Superstition  and  the  church,  you  mean/'  said  the  gray- 
headed  man.  "Why,  Sir,  the  church  is  nothing  now-a- 
days  hut  a  tumble-down,  dilapidated  tower  for  rooks  and 
daws,  and  such  silly  birds,  to  build  their  nests  in!" 

It  was  now  very  evident  that  I  had  unearthed  a  radical ; 
and  there  is  no  knowing  when  his  harangue  would  have 
ended,  had  not  his  voice  been  drowned  by  the  noise  of  the 
wheels,  as  we  entered  the  paved  street  of  the  city  of 
Limoges. 

A  breakfast  of  boiled  capon,  stuflfod  with  truffles,  and 
accompanied  by  a  pate  de  PerigueuXy  a  dish  well  known  to 
French  gourmands,  restored  us  all  to  good-humour.  While 
we  were  at  breakfast,  a  personage  stalked  into  the  room, 
whose  strknge  appearance  arrested  my  attention,  and  gave 
subject  for  future  conversation  to  our  party.  He  was  a 
tall,  thin  iBgure,  armed  with  a  long  whip,  brass  spurs,  and 
black  whiskers.  He  wore  a  bell-erowned,  varnished  bat, 
a  'blue  frock-coat  with  standing  collar,  a  red  waistcoat,  a 
pair  of  yellow  leather  breeches,  and  boots  that  reached  to 
the  knees.  I  at  first  took  him  for  a  postilion,  or  a  private 
courier ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  he  was  only  the 
son  of  a  notary  public,  and  that  he  dressed  in  this  strange 
fashion  to  please  his  own  fancy. 

As  soon  as  we  were  comfortably  seated  in  the  diligence. 
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I  made  some  remark  on  the  singular  costume  of  the  per- 
sonage whom  I  had  just  seen  at  the  tavern. 

*'  These  things  are  so  common  with  us/'  said  the  poli- 
tician, "  that  we  hardly  notice  them." 

"  What  you  want  in  lihertj  of  speech,  then,  you  make  up 
in  liherty  of  dress  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  in  this,  at  least,  we  are  a  free  people." 

"  I  had  not  heen  long  in  France  hefore  I  discovered  that 
a  man  may  dress  as  he  pleases,  without  heing  stared  at. 
The  most  opposite  styles  of  dress  seem  to  he  in  vogue  at 
the  same  moment  No  strange  garment  nor  desperate  hat 
excites  either  ridicule  or  surprise.  French  fashions  are 
known  and  imitated  all  the  world  over." 

"  Very  true,  indeed,"  said  a  little  man  in  gosling-green. 
"  We  give  fashions  to  all  other  nations." 

"  Fashions !"  said  the  politician,  with  a  kind  of  growl, — 
*'  fashions  1  Yes,  Sir,  and  some  of  us  are  simple  enough  to 
hoast  of  it,  as  if  we  were  a  nation  of  tailors." 

Here  the  little  man  in  gosling-green  pulled  up  the  horns 
of  his  cotton  shirt-collar. 

"  I  recollect,"  said  I,  'Hhat  your  Madame  de  Pompadour 
in  one  of  her  letters  says  something  to  this  effect : — '  We 
furnish  our  enemies  with  hair-dressers,  rihands,  and 
fashions;  and  they  furnish  us  with  laws.'  " 

"  That  is  not  the  only  silly  thing  she  said  in  her  lifetime. 
Ah !  Sir,  these  Pompadours,  and  Maintenons,  and  Monte- 
spans  were  the  authors  of  much  woe  to  France.  Their 
foUies  and  extravagances  exhausted  the  public  treasury, 
and  made  the  nation  poor.  They  built  palaces,  and  covered 
themselves  with  jewels,  and  ate  from  golden  plate ;  while 
the  people  who  toiled  for  them  had  hardly  a  crust  to  keep 
their  own  children  £rom  starvation  I  And  yet  they  preach 
to  us  the  divine  right  of  kings !" 
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My  radical  bad  got  upon  his  high  horse  again;  and  I 
know  not  whither  it  would  have  carried  him,  had  not  a 
thin  man  with  a  black,  seedy  coat,  who  sat  at  his  elbow,  at 
that  moment  crossed  his  path,  by  one  of  those  abrupt  and 
fiudden  transitions  which  leave  you  aghast  at  the  strange 
association  of  ideas  in  the  speaker's  mind. 

"  Apropos  de  bottes  /"  exclaimed  he,  "  speaking  of  boots, 
and  notaries  public,  and  such  matters, — excuse  me  for 
interrupting  you,  Sir, — a  little  story  has  just  popped  into 
my  head  which  may  amuse  the  company ;  and  as  I  am  not 
yery  fond  of  political  discussions, — ^no  offence,  Sir, — I  will 
tell  it,  for  the  sake  of  changing  the  conversation." 

Whereupon,  without  further  preamble  or  apology,  he 
proceeded  to  tell  his  story  in,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
the  following  words. 


THE   NOTARY  OF   PfiRIGUEUX. 

Do  not  trust  thy  body  with  a  physician.  He  *11  make  thy  foolish 
bones  go  without  flesh  in  a  fortnight,  and  thy  soul  walk  without  a 
body  a  sennight  after. — Shiblet. 

Tou  must  know,  Gentlemen,  that  there  lived  some  years 
ago,  in  the  city  of  Perigneux,  an  honest  notary  public,  the 
descendant  of  a  very  ancient  and  broken-down  family,  and 
the  occupant  of  one  of  those  old  weather-beaten  tenements 
which  remind  you  of  the  times  of  your  great-grandfather. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  unoffending,  quiet  disposition ;  the 
father  of  a  family,  though  not  the  head  of  it, — for  in  that 
family  "the  hen  over-crowed  the  cock,"  and  the  neigh- 
bours, when  they  spake  of  the  notary,  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  exclaimed,  **  Poor  fellow !  his  spurs  want 
sharpening."  In  fine — you  understand  me,  Gentlemen— he 
was  hen-pecked. 
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Well,  finding  no  peace  at  home,  he  sought  it  elsewhere, 
as  was  Yerj  natural  for  him  to  do;  and  at  length  dis- 
covered a  place  of  rest,  far  heyond  the  cares  and  clamours 
of  domestic  life.  This  was  a  little  cafe  estaminet,  a  short 
way  out  of  the  city,  whither  he  repaired  eveiy  evening  to 
smoke  his  pipe,  drink  sugar-water,  and  play  bis  favourite 
game  of  domino.  There  he  met  the  boon  companions  he 
most  loved;  heard  all  the  floating  chitchat  of  the  day; 
laughed  when  he  was  in  merry  mood ;  found  oonsolation 
when  he  was  sad ;  and  at  all  times  gave  vent  to  his  opinions, 
without  fear  of  being  snubbed  short  by  a  flat  contradiction. 

Now,  the  notary's  bosom-Mend  was  a  dealer  in  claret  and 
cognac,  who  lived  about  a  league  from  the  city,  and  always 
passed  his  evenings  at  the  estaminet.  He  was  a  gross, 
corpulent  fellow,  raised  from  a  full-blooded  Gascon  breed, 
and  sired  by  a  comic  actor  of  some  reputation  in  his  way. 
He  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  his  good-bumour,  his 
love  of  cards,  and  a  strong  propensity  to  test  the  qjiality  of 
his  own  liquors  by  eomparing  them  with  those  sold  at 
other  places. 

As  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,  the  bad 
praetices  of  the  wine-dealer  won  insensibly  upon  the  worthy 
notary ;  and  before  he  was  aware  of  it  he  found  himself 
weaned  from  domino  and  sugar-water,  and  addicted  to 
piquet  and  spiced  wine.  Indeed,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, that,  after  a  long  session  at  the  ettaminet,  the  two 
friends  grew  so  urbane,  that  they  would  waste  a  full  half- 
hour  at  the  door  in  friendly  dispute  which  should  conduct 
the  other  home. 

Though  this  course  of  life  agreed  well  enough  with  the 
sluggish,  phlegmatic  temperament  of  the  wine-dealer,  it 
soon  began  to  play  the  very  deuce  with  the  more  sensitive 
organisation  of  the  notary,  and  finally  put  his  nervous 
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system  completely  out  of  tune.  He  loat  his  appetite,  be- 
oame  gaunt  and  haggard,  and  could  get  no  deep.  Legions 
of  blue-devils  haunted  him  by  day,  and  b;  night  strange 
faces  peeped  through  his  bed-curtains,  and  the  nightmare 
enorted  in  his  ear.  The  worse  he  grew,  the  more  he  smoked 
and  tippled;  and  the  more  he  smoked  and  tippled, — why, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  worse  he  grew.^  His  wife  alter- 
nately stormed,  remonstrated,  entreated;  but  all  in  rain. 
She  made  the  house  too  hot  for  him, — he  retreated  to 
the  tayem;  she  broke  his  long-stemmed  pipes  upon  the 
haudirons, — he  substituted  a  short-stemmed  one,  which,  for 
safe  keeping,  he  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

Thus  the  unhappy  notary  ran  gradually  down  at  the 
heeL  What  with  his  bad  habits  and  his  domestic  griev- 
ances, he  became  completely  hipped.  He  imagined  that 
he  was  going  to  die ;  and  suffered  in  quick  succession  all 
the  diseases  that  ever  beset  mortal  man.  Every  shooting 
pain  was  an  alarming  symptom, --every  uneasy  feeling 
after  dinner  a  sure  prognostic  of  some  mortal  disease.  In 
vain  did  his  friends  endeavour  to  reason,  and  then  to  laugh 
him  out  of  his  strange  whims;  for  when  did  ever  jest 
or  reason  cure  a  sick  imagination?  His  only  answer 
was,  "Bo  let  me  alone;  I  know  better  than  you  what 
ails  me.*' 

Well,  Gentlemen,  things  were  in  this  state,  when,  one 
afternoon  in  December,  as  he  sat  moping  in  his  office, 
wrapped  in  an  overcoat,  with  a  cap  on  his  head  and 
his  feet  thrust  into  a  pair  of  furred  slippers,  a  cabriolet 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  a  loud  knocking  without  aroused 
him  from  his  gloomy  revery.  It  was  a  message  from  his 
friend  the  wine-dealer,  who  had  been  suddenly  attacked 
with  a  violent  fever,  and,  growing  worse  and  worse,  had 
now  sent  in  the  greatest  haste  for  the  notary  to  diaw  up 
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bis  last  will  and  testament  The  case  was  urgent,  and 
admitted  neither  excuse  nor  delay ;  and  the  notary,  tying  a 
handkerchief  round  his  face,  and  buttoning  up  to  the  cbln, 
jumped  into  the  cabriolet,  and  suffered  himself,  though  not 
without  some  dismal  presentiments  and  misgivings  of 
heart,  to  be  driven  to  the  wine-dea]er*s  house. 

When  he  arrived  he  found  everything  in  the  greatest 
confusion.  On  entering  the  house,  he  ran  against  the 
apothecary,  who  was  coming  down  stairs,  with  a  face  as 
long  as  your  arm;  and  a  few  steps  farther  he  met  the 
housekeeper — ^for  the  wine-dealer  was  an  old  bachelor — 
running  up  and  down,  and  wringing  her  hands,  for  fear 
that  the  good  man  should  die  without  making  his  will. 
He  soon  reached  the  chamber  of  his  sick  friend,  and  found 
him  tossing  about  in  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  calling  aloud 
for  a  draught  of  cold  water.  The  notary  shook  his  head ; 
he  thought  this  a  fatal  symptom ;  for  ten  years  back  the 
wine-dealer  had  been  suffering  under  a  species  of  hydro- 
phobia, which  seemed  suddenly  to  have  left  him. 

When  the  sick  man  saw  who  stood  by  his  bed-side,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  exolaimed^^ 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Mend !  have  you  come  at  last?  You  see 
it  is  all  over  with  me.  You  have  arrived  just  in  time  to 
draw  up  that — that  passport  of  mine.  Ah,  grand  diable ! 
how  hot  it  is  here !  Water — water — water !  Will  nobody 
give  me  a  drop  of  cold  water  ?" 

As  the  case  was  an  urgent  one,  the  notary  made  no  delay 
in  getting  his  papers  in  readiness ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  the  wine-dealer  was  drawn  up  in 
due  form,  the  notary  guiding  the  sick  man's  hand  as  he 
scrawled  his  signature  at  the  bottom. 

As  the  evening  wore  away,  the  wine-dealer  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  at  length  became  delirious,  mingling  in  hts 
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incoherent  raTings  the  phrases  of  the  Credo  and  Pater- 
noster with  the  shihholeth  of  the  dram-shop  and  the 
card-table. 

.  i"  Take  care !  take  care !  There,  now — Credo  in — Pop ! 
ting-a-ling-ling !  give  me  some  of  that.  Cent-e-dize !  Why, 
you  old  publican,  this  wine  is  poisoned  — I  know  your 
tricks  \^-Sanctam  eoclesiam  Catholicam — Well,  well,  we  shall 
see.  Imbecile !  to  hare  a  tierce-major  and  a  seven  of  hearts, 
and  discard  the  seven  I  By  St  Anthony,  capot !  You  are 
lurched — ha!  ha!  I  told  you  so.  I  knew  very  well — 
there — there — don't  interrupt  me — OamU  resurrectionem  H 
vitam  eternam  r* 

With  these  words  upon  his  lips,  the  poor  wine-dealer  ex- 
pired. Meanwhile  the  notary  eat  cowering  over  the  fire, 
aghast  at  the  fearful  scene  that  was  passing  before  him, 
and  now  and  then  striving  to  keep  up  his  courage  by  a 
glass  of  cognac.  Already  his  fears  were  on  the  alert ;  and 
the  idea  of  contagion  flitted  to  and  fro  through  his  mind. 
In  order  to  quiet  these  thoughts  of  evil  import,  he  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  began  to  prepare  for  returning  home.  At 
that  moment  the  apothecary  turned  round  to  him  and 
said — 

"  Dreadful  sickly  time,  this !  The  disorder  seems  to  be 
spreading." 

"What  disorder?"  exclaimed  the  notary,  with  a  move- 
ment of  surprise. 

**  Two  died  yesterday,  and  three  to<lay,"  continued  the 
apothecary,  without  answering  the  question.  "  Very  sickly 
time,  Sir — very." 

"  But  what  disorder  is  it  ?  What  disease  has  carried  off 
my  friend  here  so  suddenly?" 

"  What  disease  ?    Why,  scarlet  fever,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  is  it  contagious  ?  " 
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"  Certainly  r 

**  Then  I  am  a  dead  man ! "  exelaimed  the  notary,  putting 
his  pipe  into  bis  wai8tcoa^pocket,  and  beginning  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  room  in  despair.  "  I  am  a  dead  man ! 
Now  don't  deceive  me — don't,  will  you  ?  What — what  axe 
the  symptoms?" 

**A  sharp  burning  pain  in  the  right  side/'  said  Uio 
apothecary. 

"  O,  what  a  fool  I  was  to  come  here  I " 

In  Tain  did  the  housekeeper  and  the  apothecary  strive  to 
pacify  him ; — he  was  not  a  man  to  be  reasoned  with ;  lie 
answered  that  he  knew  his  own  constitution  better  than 
they  did,  and  insisted  upon  going  home  without  delay. 
Unfortunately,  the  vehicle  he  came  in  had  returned  to  the 
city ;  and  the  whole  neighbourhood* was  abed  and  asleep. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  in  the  world  but  to  take 
the  apothecary's  horse,  which  stood  hitched  at  the  door, 
patiently  waiting  his  master's  will. 

Well,  Gentlemen,  as  there  was  no  remedy,  our  notary 
mounted  this  raw-boned  steed,  and  set  forth  upon  his 
homeward  journey.  The  night  was  cold  and  gusty, 
and  the  wind  right  in  his  teeth.  Overhead  the  leaden 
clouds  were  beating  to  and  fro,  and  through  them  the 
newly -risen  moon  seemed  to  be  tossing  and  drifting 
along  like  a  cock-boat  in  the  ,surf ;  now  swallowed  up  in  a 
huge  billow  6f  cloud,  and  now  lifted  upon  its  bosom  and 
dashed  with  silvery  spray.  The  trees  by  the  road-side 
groaned  with  a  sound  of  evil  omen;  and  before  him  lay 
three  mortal  miles,  beset  with  a  thousand  imaginary  perils. 
Obedient  to  the  whip  and  spur,  the  steed  leaped  forward 
by  fits  and  starts,  now  dashing  away  in  a  tremendous 
gallop,  and  now  relaxing  into  a  long,  hard  trot ;  while  the 
rider,  filled  with  symptoms  of  disease  and  dire  presenti 
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ments  of  death,  urged  him  on,  as  if  he  were  fleeing  before 
the  pestilence. 

In  this  way,  by  dint  of  whistling  and  shouting,  and 
boating  right  and  left,  one  mile  of  the  fatal  three  was 
safely  passed.  The  apprehensions  of  the  notary  had  so 
far  subsided,  that  he  even  suffered  the  poor  horse  to  walk 
up  hill;  but  these  apprehensions  were  suddenly  revived 
again  with  tenfold  violence  by  a  sharp  pain  in  the  right 
side,  which  seemed  to  pierce  him  like  a  needle. 

'*  It  is  upon  me  at  last ! "  groaned  the  fear-stvicken  man. 
'*  Heaven  be  merciful  to  me,  the  greatest  of  sinners !  And 
must  I  die  in  a  ditch,  after  all?    He  I  get  up^get  up ! " 

And  away  went  horse  and  rider  at  full  speed — hurry- 
8curry-*up  hill  and  down-^panting  and  blowing  like  a 
whirlwind.  At  every  leap  the  pain  in  the  rider's  side  seemed 
to  increase.  At  first  it  was  a  little  point  like  the  prick  of 
a  needle — ^tfaen  it  spread  to  the  size  of  a  half-franc  piece — 
then  covered  a  plaee  as  large  aa  the  palm  of  your  hand 
It  gained,  upon  him  fast  The  poor  man  groaned  aloud 
in  agony ;  faster  and  ftister  sped  the  horse  over  the  frozen 
ground — farther  and  farther  spread  the  pain  over  his  side. 
To  complete  the  dismal  picture,  the  storm  commenced — 
snow  mingled  with  rain.  But  snow,  and  rain,  and  cold 
were  naught  to  him ;  for,  though  his  arms  and  legs  were 
frozen  to  icicles,  he  felt  it  not ;  the  fatal  symptom  was  upon 
him;  he  was  doomed  to  die — ^not  of  cold,  but  of  scarlet 
fever ! 

At  length,  he  .knew  not  how,  mure  dead  than  alive,  he 
reached  the  gate  of  the  oity.  A  band  of  ill-bred  dogs,  that 
were  serenading  at  a  comer  of  the  street,  seeing  the  notary 
dash  by,  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry,  and  ran  barking  and 
yelping  at  his  heels.  It  was  now  late  at  night,  and  only 
here  and  there  a  solitary  lamp  twinkled  from  an  upper 
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story.  But  on  went  the  notary,  down  this  street  and  up 
that,  till  at  last  he  reached  his  own  door.  There  was  a 
light  in  his  wife's  bed-chamber.  The  good  woman  came 
to  the  window,  alarmed  at  such  a  knocking,  and  howling, 
and  clattering  at  her  door  so  late  at  night ;  and  the  notary 
was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own  sorrows  to  observe 
that  the  lamp  cast  the  shadow  of  two  heads  on  the  window- 
curtain. 

"  Let  me  in !  let  me  in !  Quick !  quick !"  he  exclaimed, 
almost  breathless  from  terror  and  fatigue. 

"  Who  are  you,  that  come  to  disturb  a  lone  woman  at 
this  hour  of  the  night?'*  cried  a  sharp  voice  from  above. 
"  Begone  about  your  business,  and  let  quiet  people  sleep." 

**  O,  diahle,  diahU !  Come  down  and  let  me  in !  I  am 
your  husband.  Don't  you  know  my  voice?  Quick,  I  be- 
seech you ;  for  I  am  dying  here  in  the  street ! " 

After  a  few  moments  of  delay  and  a  few  more  words  of 
parley,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  notary  stalked  into 
his  domicile,  pale  and  haggard  in  aspect,  and  as  stiff  and 
straight  as  a  ghost.  Cased  from  head  to  heel  in  an  armour 
of  ice,  as  the  glare  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  him,  he  looked 
like  a  knight^errant  mailed  in  steel.  But  in  one  place  his 
armour  was  broken.  On  his  right  side  was  a  circular 
spot,  as  large  as  the  crown  of  your  hat,  and  about  as 
blaek ! 

"My  dear  wife!"  he  exclaimed,  with  more  tenderness 
than  he  had  exhibited  for  many  years,  "  reach  me  a  chair. 
My  hours  are  numbered.    I  am  a  dead  man ! " 

Alarmed  at  these  exclamations,  his  wife  stripped  off  his 
overcoat.  Something  fell  from  beneath  it,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  hearth.  It  was  the  notary's  pipe!  He 
placed  hie  hand  npon  his  side,  and,  lo !  it  was  bare  to  the 
skin  1    Goat,  waistcoat,  and  linen  were  burnt  through  and 
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through,  and  there  was  a  blister  on  his  side  as  large  over  as 
your  head ! 

The  mystery  was  soon  explained,  symptom  and  all.  The 
notary  had  put  his  pipe  into  his  pocket,  without  knocking 
out  the  ashes !    And  so  my  story  ends. 


'*Is  that  all?"  asked  the  radical,  when  the  story-teller 
had  finished. 

"  That  is  all." 

**  Well,  what  does  your  story  prove  ?" 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  All  I  know  is  that  the 
story  is  true." 

"And  did  he  die?"  said  the  nice  little  man  in  goslings 
green. 

"Yes;  he  died  afterward,"  replied' the  story-teller,  rather 
annoyed  by  the  question. 

"And  what  did  he  die  of?"  continued  gosling-green, 
following  him  up. 

"  What  did  he  die  of?    Why,  he  died— of  a  sudden  1" 
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A  Tissaede  Tyw  que  le  joly  temps  de  primavere  commence,  et 
qa*on  yoit  arbres  verdoyer,  fleurs  espanonir,  et  qu'on  oit  les  oisilloiis 
chanter  en  toute  joie  et  donlcear,  tant  qne  les  Yert3  bocages  retentiaaent 
de  leurs  sons  et  qne  cceurs  tristes  pensifs  j  dolehs  s^en  esjouissent, 
s'emenyent  k  delaisser  denil  et  toute  tristesse,  et  se  parforcent  a  valoir 
mieux. — La  Plaisante  Histoire  de  Gverm  de  Monglave, 

Soft-breathing  Spring !  bow  many  pleasant  thougbts,  how 
many  delightful  recollections,  does  thy  name  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  a  traveller  I  Whether  he  has  followed  thee  by  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  or  the  Guadalquivir,  or  traced  thy  foot- 
Bteps  slowly  climbing  the  sunny  slope  of  Alp  or  Apennine, 
the  thought  of  thee  shall  summon  up  sweet  visions  of  the 
past,  and  thy  golden  sunshine  and  soft  vapoury  atmospher* 
become  a  portion  of  his  day-dreams  and  of  him.  Sweet 
images  of  thee,  and  scenes  that  have  oft  inspired  the  poet's 
song,  shall  mingle  in  his  recollections  of  the  past.  The 
shooting  of  the  tender  leaf — the  sweetness  and  elasticity  of 
the  air — the  blue  sky — the  flee^drifting  cloud — and  the 
flocks  of  wild  fowl  wheeling  in  long-drawn  phalanx  through 
the  air,  and  screaming  from  their  dizzy  height — all  these 
shall  pass  like  a  dream  before  his  imagination. 

**  And  gently  o'er  his  memory  come  at  times 
A  glimpse  of  joys  that  had  their  birth  in  thee^ 
Liiie  a  brief  strain  of  some  forgotten  tune." 

It  was  at  the  opening  of  this  delightful  season  of  the  year 
that  I  passed  through  the  South  of  France,  and  took  the 
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road  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  for  the  Spanisli  frontier.  I  left 
Bordeaux  amid  all  the  noise  and  gaiety  of  the  last  scene 
of  Carnival.  The  streets  and  public  walks  of  the  city  were 
full  of  merry  groups  in  masks — at  every  comer  crowds 
were  listening  to  the  discordant  music  of  the  wandering 
ballad-singer;  and  grotesque  figures,  mounted  on  high 
stilts,  and  dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  peasants  of  the  Landes 
of  Oascony,  were  stalking  up  and  down  ]ike  'so  many  long- 
legged  cranes;  others  were  amusing  themselves  with  the 
tricks  and  grimaces  of  little  monkeys,  disguised  like  little 
men,  bowing  to  the  ladies,  and  figuring  away  in  red  coats 
and  ruffles ;  and  here  and  there  a  band  of  chimney-sweeps 
were  staring  in  stupid  wonder  at  the  miracles  of  a  showman's 
box.  In  a  word,  all  was  so  full  of  mirth  and  merrymake, 
that  even  beggary  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  it  was 
wretched,  and  gloried  in  the  ragged  masquerade  of  one 
poor  holiday. 

To  this  scene  of  noise  and  gaiety  succeeded  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  the  Landes  of  Gascony.  The  road  from 
Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  winds  along  through  immense  pine- 
forests  and  sandy  plains,  spotted  here  and  there  with  a 
dingy  little  hovel,  and  the  silence  is  interrupted  only  by 
the  dismal  hollow  roar  of  the  wind  among  the  melancholy 
and  &igestic  pines.  Ooeasionaily,  however,  the  way  is  en- 
livened by  a  marke^towh  or  a  straggling  village ;.  and  I  still 
recollect  the  feelings  of  delight  which  I  experienced,  when, 
just  after  sunset,  we  passed  through  the  romantic  town  of 
Boquefort,  built  upon  the  sides  of  the  green  valley  of  the 
Douze,  which  has  scooped  out  a  verdant  hollow  for  it  to 
nestle  in,  amid  those  barren  tracts  of  sand. 

On  leaving  Bayonne,  the  scene  assumes  a  character  of 
greater  beauty  and  sublimity.  To  the  vast  forests  of  the 
Landes  of  Gascony  succeeds  a  scene  of  picturesque  beauty. 
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delightful  to  the  traveller's  eye.  Before  him  rise  the  snowy 
Pyrenees — a  long  line  of  undulating  hills — 

"  Bounded  afar  by  peak  aspiring  bold, 
like  giant  capped  with  helm  of  bumisbed  gold." 

To  the  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  stretch  the  delicious 
yalleys  of  the  Nive  and  Adour;  and  to  the  right  the  sea 
flashes  along  the  pehbly  margin  of  its  siWer  beach,  forming 
a  thousand  little  bays  and  inlets,  or  comes  tumbling  in 
amofig  the  clififs  of  a  rockboimd  coast,  and  beats  against 
its  massive  barriers  with  a  distant,  hollow,  continual  roar. 

Should  these  pages  meet  the  eye  of  any  solitary  traveller 
who  is  journeying  into  Spain  by  the  road  I  here  speak  of, 
I  would  advise  him  to  travel  from  Bayonne  to  St.  Jean  de 
Luz  on  horseback.  At  the  gate  of  Bayonne  he  will  find  a 
steed  ready  caparisoned  for  him,  with  a  dark-eyed  Basque 
girl  for  his  companion  and  guide,  who  is  to  sit  beside  him 
upon  the  same  horse.  This  style  of  traveUing  is,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  the  Basque  provinces;  at  all  events,  I  have 
seen  it  nowhere  else.  The  saddle  is  constructed  with  a 
large  frame-work  extending  on  each  side,  and  covered  with 
cushions ;  and  the  traveller  and  his  guide,  heing  placed  on 
the  opposite  extremities,  serve  as  a  halance  to  each  other. 
We  overtook  many  travellers  mounted  in  this  way,  lihd  I 
could  not  help  thinking  it  a  mode  of  travelling  far  prefera- 
ble to  being  cooped  up  in  a  diligence.  The  Basque  girls 
are  generally  beautiful ;  and  there  was  one  of  these  merry 
guides  we  met  upon  the  road  to  Bidart  whose  image  haunts 
me  still.  She  had  large  and  expressive  black  eyes,  teeth 
like  pearls,  a  rich  and  sunhumt  complexion,  and  hair  of  a 
glossy  blackness,  parted  on  the  forehead,  and  falling  down 
behind  in  a  large  braid,  so  long  as  almost  to  touch  the 
ground  with  the  little  riband  that  confined  it  at  the  end. 
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She  wore  the  common  dress  of  the  peasantry  of  the  South 
of  France,  and  a  large  gipsy  straw  hat  was  thrown  back 
over  her  shoulder,  and  tied  by  a  riband  about  her  neck. 
There  was  hardly  a  dusty  traveller  in  the  coach  who  did 
not  envy  her  companion  the  seat  he  occupied  beside  her. 

Just  at  nightfall  we  entered  the  town  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
and  dashed  down  its  narrow  streets  at  full  gallop.  The 
little  madcap  postilion  cracked  his  knotted  whip  incessantly, 
and  the  sound  echoed  back  from  the  high  dingy  walls  like 
the  report  of  a  pistol.  The  coach-wheels  nearly  touched 
the  houses  on  each  side  of  us;  the  idlers  in  the  street 
jumped  right  and  left  to  save  themselves ;  window-shutters 
flew  open  in  all  directions ;  a  thousand  heads  popped  out 
fkt>m  cellar  and  upper  story;  "  Sacr-r-re  matin!"  shouted 
the  postilion — and  we  rattled  on  like  an  earthquake. 

St.  Jean  de  Luz  is  a  smoky  little  fishing-town,  situated  on 
the  low  grounds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nivelle,  and  a  bridge 
connects  it  with  the  faubourg  of  Siboume,  which  stands  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  I  had  no  time,  however,  to 
note  the  peculiarities  of  the  place,  for  I  was  whirled  out  of 
it  with  the  same  speed  and  eonfusion  with  which  I  had 
been  whirled  in,  and  I  ca^  only  recollect  the  sweep  of  the 
road  across  the  Nivelle — the  church  of  Siboume  by  the 
water's  edge — the  narrow  streets— the  smoky-looking  houses 
with  retl  window-shutters,  and  *'  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like 
smell." 

I  passed  by  moonlight  the  little  riyer  Bidasoa,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain ;  and  when 
the  momiDg  broke,  found  myself  far  up  among  the  moan- 
tains  of  San  Salvador,  the  most  westerly  links  of  the  great 
Fyrenean  chain.  The  mountains  around  me  were  neither 
rugged  nor  precipitous,  but  they  rose  one  above  another  in 
a  long,  majestic  swell,  and  the  trace  of  the  ploughshare  was 
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occasionally  yisible  to  their  summits.    They  seemed   en- 
tirely destitute  of  forest-scenery ;  and  as  the  season  of  vegetar 
tion  bad  not  yet  commenced,  their  huge  outlines  lay  black  and 
barren,  and  desolate  against  the  sky.    But  it  was  a  glorious 
morning,  and  the  sun  rose  up  into  a  cloudless  heaven,  and 
poured  a  flood  of  gorgeous  splendour  over  the  mountain 
landscape,  as  if  proud  of  the  realm  he  shone  upon.    The 
scene  was  enlivened  by  the  dashing  of  a  swollen  mountain- 
brook,  whose  course  we  followed  for  miles  down  the  valley, 
as  it  leaped  onward  to  its  journey's  end,  now  breaking-  into 
a  white  cascade,  and  now  foaming  and  chafing  beneath  a 
rustic  bridge.    Now  and  then  we  rode  through  a  dilapidated 
town,  with  a  group  of  idlers  at  every  comer,  wrapped  in 
tattered  brown  cloaks,  and  smoking  their  little  paper  cigara 
in  the  sun ;  then  would  succeed  a  desolate  tract  of  countiy, 
cheered  only  by  the  tinkle  of  a  mule-bell,  or  the  song  of  a 
muleteer ;  then  we  would  meet  a  solitary  traveller  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  wrapped  in  the  ample  folds  of  bis  cloak, 
with  a  gun  hanging  at  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.    Occasion- 
ally, too,  among  the  bleak,  inhospitable  hills,  we  passed  a 
rude  little  chapel,  with  a  cluster  of  ruined  cottages  aroimd  it; 
and  whenever  our  carriage  stopped  at  the  relay,  or  loitered 
slowly  up  the  hill-side,  a  crowd  of  children  would  gather 
around  us,  with  little  images  and  crucifixes  for  sale,  curi- 
ously ornamented  with  ribands  and  htde  bits  of  tawdry 
finery. 

A  day's  journey  from  the  frontier  brought  us  to  Vitoria, 
where  the  diligence  stopped  for  the  night  I  spent  the 
scanty  remnant  of  daylight  in  rambling  about  the  streets  of 
the  city,  with  no  other  guide  but  the  whim  of  the  moment 
Now  I  plunged  down  a  dark  and  narrow  alley,  now  emerged 
into  a  wide  street  or  a  spacious  market-place,  and  now  aroused 
the  drowsy  echoes  of  a  church  or  cloister  with  the  sound  of 
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my  intruding  footsteps.  But  descriptions  of  churches  and 
public  squares  are  dull  and  tedious  matters  for  those  read- 
ers who  are  in  search  of  amusement,  and  not  of  instruction ; 
and  if  any  one  has  accompanied  me  thus  far  on  my  fatiguing 
journey  towards  the  Spanish  capital,  I  will  readily  excuse 
him  from  the  toil  of  an  evening  ramble  through  the  streets 
of  Vitoria. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  left  the  town,  long  before 
daybreak,  and  during  our  forenoon's  journey  the  postilion 
drew  up  at  an  inn,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  SieiTa  de  San 
Lorenzo,  in  the  province  of  Old  Castile.  The  house  was  an 
dd,  dilapidated  tenement,  built  of  rough  stone,  and  coarsely 
plastered  upon  the  outside.  The  tiled  roof  had  long  been 
the  sport  of  wind  and  rain,  the  motley  coat  of  plaster  was 
broken  and  time-worn,  and  the  whole  building  sadly  out  of 
repair ;  though  the  fanciful  mouldings  under  the  eaves,  and 
the  curiously  carved  wood-work  that  supported  the  little 
balcony  over  the  principed  entrance,  spoke  of  better  days 
gone  by.  The  whole  building  reminded  me  of  a  dilapidated 
Spanish  Don,  down  at  the  heel  and  out  at  elbows,  but  with 
here  and  there  a  remnant  of  former  magnificence  peeping 
through  the  loopholes  of  his  tattered  cloak. 

A  wide  gateway  ushered  the  traveller  into  the  interior 
of  the  building,  and  conducted  him  to  a  low-roofed  apart- 
ment, paved  with^round  stones,  and  serving  both  as  a 
court-yard  and  a  stable.  It  seemed  to  be  a  neutral  ground 
for  man  and  beast, — a  little  republic,  where  horse  and  rider 
had  common  privileges,  and  mule  and  muleteer  lay  cheek 
by  jowl.  In  one  comer  a  poor  jackass  was  patientiy  de- 
vouring a  bundle  of  musty  straw — ^in  another,  its  master  lay 
sound  asleep,  with  a  saddle-cloth  for  a  pillow ;  here  a  group 
of  muleteers  were  quarrelling  over  a  pack  of  dirty  cards, — 
and  there  the  village  barber,  with  a  self-important  air,  stood 
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laviDg  tbe  alcalde's  chin  from  the  helmet  of  Mambrino.  On 
the  wall,  a  little  taper  glimmered  feebly  before  an  image  of 
St.  Anthony ;  directly  opposite  these  a  leathern  wine>bottle 
hung  by  the  neck  from  a  pair  of  ox-horns ;  and  the  pave- 
ment below  was  covered  with  a  curious  medley  of  boxes, 
and  bags,  and  cloaks,  and  pack-saddles,  and  sacks  of  grain, 
and  skins  of  wine,  and  all  kinds  of  lumber. 

A  small  door  upon  the  right  led  us  into  the  inn-kitchen. 
It  was  a  room  about  ten  feet  squai^e,  and  literally  all  chim- 
ney ;  for  the  health  was  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  the 
walls  sloped  upward  in  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  pyramid, 
with  an  opening  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke. 
Quite  round  this  little  room  ran  a  row  of  benches,  upon, 
which  sat  one  or  two  grave  personages  smoking  paper  cigars. 
Upon  the  hearth  blazed  a  handful  of  faggots,  whose  bright 
flame  danced  merrily  among  a  motley  congregation  of  pots 
and  kettles,  and  a  long  wreath  of  smoke  wound  lazily  up 
through  the  huge  tunnel  of  the  roof  above.  The  walls  were 
black  with  soot,*  and  ornamented  with  sundry  legs  of  bacon 
and  festoons  of  sausages;  and  as  there  were  no  windows  in 
this  dingy  abode,  the  only  light  which  cheered  the  darkness 
within  came  flickering  from  the  Are  upon  the  hearth,  and 
the  smoky  sun-beams  that  peeped  down  the  long-necked 
chimney. 

I  had  not  been  long  seated  by  the  fire,  when  the  tinkling 
of  mule-bells,  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  the  hoarse  voice  of 
a  muleteer  in  the  outer  apartment,  announced  the  arrival 
of  new  guests.  A  few  moments  afterward  the  kitchen-door 
opened,  and  a  person  entered,  whose  appearance  strongly 
arrested  my-  attention.  It  was  a  tall,  athletic  figure,  with 
the  majestic  carriage  of  a  grandee,  and  a  dark,  sunburnt 
counteDince,  that  indicated  an  age  of  about  fifty  years. 
His  dress  was  singular,  and  such  as  I  had  not  before  seen. 
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He  wore  a  round  hat  with  wide,  flapping  brim,  from  beneath 
which  his  long,  blaek  hair  hung  in  eurls  upon  his  shoulders; 
a  leather  jerkin,  with  oloth  sleeves,  descended  to  his  hips ; 
around  his  waist  was  closely  buckled  a  leather  belt,  with  a 
cartouch-box  on  one  side ;  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  of  black 
serge  hung  in  ample  folds  to  the  knees,  around  which  they 
were  closely  gathered  by  embroidered  garters  of  blue  silk ; 
and  black  broadcloth  leggins,  buttoned  close  to  the  calves, 
and  strapped  over  a  pair  of  brown  leather  shoes,  completed 
the  singular  dress  of  the  stranger.  He  doffed  his  hat  as  he 
entered,  and,  saluting  the  company  with  a  "  Dio$  guarde  a 
Uitedes,  cahalleros'*  (God  guard  you,  Gentlemen),  took  a 
seat  by  the  Are,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  those 
around  him. 

As  my  curiosity  was  not  a  little  excited  by  the  peculiar 
dress  of  this  person,  I  inquired  of  a  travelling  companion, 
who  sat  at  my  elbow,  who  and  what  this  new-comer  was. 
From  him  I  learned  that  he  was  a  muleteer  of  the  Maraga- 
teria — a  name  given  to  a  cluster  of  small  towns  which  lie 
in  the  mountainous  country  between  Astorga  and  Villa- 
ftanca,  in  the  western  comer  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 

"Nearly  every  province  in  Spain,*  said  he,  "has  its 
peculiar  costume,  as  you  will  see,  when  you  have  advanced 
farther  into  our  country.  For  instance,  the  Oatalonians 
wear  crimson  caps,  hanging  down  upon  the  shoulder  like  a 
sack ;  wide  pantaloons  of  green  velvet,  long  enough  in  the 
waistband  to  cover  the  whole  breast ;  and  a  little  strip  of  a 
jacket,  made  of  the  same  material,  and  so  short  as  to  bring 
the  pocket  directly  imder  the  armpit.  The  Valencians,  on 
the  contrary,  go  almost  naked :  a  linen  shirt,  white  linen 
trousers,  reaching  no  lower  than  the  knees,  and  a  pair  of 
coarse  leather  sandals  complete  their  simple  garb;  it  is 
only  in  mid-winter  that  they  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
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jacket  The  most  beautiful  and  expensiye  costume,  however, 
is  that  of  Andalusia :  it  consists  of  a  velvet  jacket,  faced 
with  rich  and  various-coloured  embroidery,  and  covered 
with  tassels  and  silken  cord;  a  waistcoat  of  some  gay 
colour;  a  silken  handkerchief  round  the  neck,  and  a  crim- 
son sash  round  the  waist ;  breeches  that  button  down  each 
side ;  gaiters  and  shoes  of  white  leather ;  and  a  handkerchief 
of  bright^coloured  silk  wound  about  the  head  like  a  turban, 
and  surmounted  by  a  velvet  cap  or  a  little  round  hat,  with 
a  wide  band,  and  an  abundance  of  silken  loops  and  tassels. 
The  Old  Oastilians  are  more  grave  in  their  attire :  they  wear 
a  leather  breastplate  instead  of  a  jacket,  breeches  and 
leggins,  and  a  montera  cap.  This  fellow  is  .a  Maragato; 
and  in  the  villages  of  the  Maragateria  the  costume  varies  a 
little  from  the  rest  of  Leon  and  Castile." 

•*  If  he  is  indeed  a  Maragato,"  said  I,  jestingly,  "  who 
knows  but  he  may  be  a  descendant  of  the  muleteer  who 
behaved  so  naughtily  at  Oacabelos,  as  related  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  veracious  history  of  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana?" 

^* i  Quien  $dbe  f"  was  the  reply.  "Notwithstanding  the 
pride  which  even  the  meanest  Gastilian  feels  in  counting 
over  a  long  line  of*  good-for-nothing  ancestors,  the  science 
of  genealogy  has  become  of  late  a  very  intricate  study  in 
Spam." 

Here  our  conversation  was  cut  short  by  the  mayoral  of 
the  diligence,  who  came  to  tell  us  that  the  mules  were 
waiting;  and  before  many  hours  had  elapsed,  we  were 
scrambling  through  the  square  of  the  ancient  city  of  Burgos 
On  the  morrow  we  crossed  the  river  Duero  and  the  Guadar- 
rama  Mountains,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  entered  the 
'*  Heroica  Villa  "  of  Madrid^  by  the  Puerta  de  Fuencarral. 
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Santiago  y  cierra  Espana! — Spanish  War-ciy, 
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It  is  a  beautiful  monuug  in  June ; — so  beautiful,  tbat  I 
almost  fancy  myself  in  Spain.  The  tesselated  shadow  of 
'the  honeysuckle  lies  motionless  upon  the  floor,  as  if  it  were 
a  figure  in  fhe  carpet ;  and  through  the  open  window  comes 
;the  fragrance  of  the  wild-brier  and  the  mock-orange,  re- 
•minding  me  of  that  soft,  sunny  clime  where  the  very  air  is 
laden,  like  the  bee,  with  sweetness,  and  the  south  wind 

"  Comes  over  gardens,  and  the  flowers 
That  kissed  it  are  betrayed." 

trhe  birds  are  carolling  in  the  trees,  and  their  shadows  flit 
across  the  window  as  they  dart  to  and  fro  in  the  sunshine ; 
while  the  murmur  of  the  bee,  the  cooing  of  doves  from 
'the  eaves,  and  the  whirring  of  a  little  humming-bird  that 
*has  its  nest  in  the  honeysuckle,  send  up  a  sound  of  joy  to 
meet  the  rising  sun.  How  like  the  climate  of  the  South ! 
How  like  a  summer  morning  in  Spain ! 

My  recollections  of  Spain  are  of  the  most  lively  and  de- 
lightful kind.  The  character  of  the  soil  and  of  its  inhabit- 
ants,— the  stormy  mountains  and  free  spirits  of  the  North 
—the  prodigal  luxuriance  and  gay  voluptuousness  of  the  < 
'South, — the  history  and  tradition b  of  the  past,  resembling 
more  the  fables  of  romance  than  the  solemn  chronicle  of. 
events — a  soft  and  yet  majestic  language  that  falls  like  mar^ 
tial  music  on  the  ear,  and  a  literature  rich  in  the  attractive 
lore  of  poetry  and  fiction — these,  but  not  these  alone,  are 
Xay  reminiscences  of  Spain.  With  these  I  recall  the  thou« 
sand  little  circumstances  and  enjoyments  which  always  give 
a  colouring  to  our  recollections  of  the  past ;  the  clear  sky—' 
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the  pure,  halmy  air — the  delicious  fruits  and  flowers — ^the 
wild-fig  and  the  aloe — the  palm-tree  and  the  olive  by  the  way- 
side— all,  all  that  makes  existence  so  joyous,  and  renders 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  that  clime  the  children  of  impulse 
and  sensation. 

As  I  write  these  words,  a  shade  of  sadness  steals  oyer  me. 
When  I  think  what  that  glorious  land  might  be,  and  what 
it  is — what  Nature  intended  it  should  be,  and  what  man  has 
made  it — my  very  heart  sinks  within  me.  My  mind  in- 
stinctively reverts  from  the  degradation  of  the  present  to  the 
glory  of  the  past;  or,  looking  forward  with  strong  mis- 
givings, but  with  yet  stronger  hopes,  interrogates  the  future. 

The  burnished  armour  of  the  Cid  stands  in  the  archives 
of  the  royal  museum  of  Madrid,  and  there,  too,  is  seen  the 
armour  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  of  Guzman  the  Good  and 
Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  and  of  other  early  champions  of  Spain; 
but  what  hand  shall  now  wield  the  sword  of  the  Campeador, 
or  lift  up  the  banner  of  Leon  and  Castile?  The  ruins  of 
Christian  castle  and  Moorish  alcazar  still  look  forth  from 
the  hills  of  Spain ;  but  where,  0,  where  is  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom that  once  fired  the  children  of  the  Goth  ?  Where  is  the 
spirit  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  Perez  de  Vargas,  and 
Alonzo  de  Aguilar  ?  Shall  it  for  ever  sleep  ?  Shall  it  never 
again  beat  high  in  the  hearts  of  their  degenerate  sons? 
Shall  the  desc^idants  of  Pelayo  bow  for  ever  beneath  an 
iron  yoke,  "like  cattle  whose  despair  is  dumb  ?" 

The  dust  of  the  Cid  .lies  mingling  with  the  dust  of  Old 
Castile;  but  his  spirit  is  not  buried  with  his  ashes.  It 
sleeps,  but  is  not  dead.  The  day  will  come  when  the  foot 
of  the  tyrant  shall  be  shaken  from  the  neck  of  Spain ;  when 
a  brave  and  generous  people,  though  now  ignorant,  de- 
graded, and  much  abused,  shall  "know  their  rights,  and 
knowing  dare  maintain." 
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Of  tlie  national  character  of  Spain  I  have  hronght  away 
this  impression — that  its  prominent  traits  are  a  generous 
pride  of  hirth,  a  superstitious  devotion  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  and  an  innate  dignity,  which  exhihits  itself  even  in 
the  common  and  every-day  employments  of  life.  Castilian 
pride  is  proverhial.  A  heggar  wraps  his  tattered  cloak  around 
him  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  Boman  senator ;  and  a  muleteer 
bestrides  his  beast  of  burden  with  the  air  of  a  grandee. 

I  have  thought,  too,  that  there  was  a  tinge  of  sadness  in 
the  Spanish  character.  The  national  music  of  the  land  is 
remarkable  for  its  melancholy  tone;  and,  at  times,  the 
voice  of  a  peasant,  singing  amid  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
the  mountains,  falls  upon  the  ear  like  a  funeral  chant. 
Even  a  Spanish  holiday  wears  a  look  of  sadness, — a  circum- 
stance which  some  writers  attribute  to  the  cruel  and  over- 
bearing spirit  of  the  municipal  laws.  "  On  the  greatest 
festivals,**  says  Jovellanos,  "  instead  of  that  boisterous 
merriment  and  noise  which  should  bespeak  the  joy  of  the 
inhabitants,  there  reigns  throughout  the  streets  and  market- 
places a  slothful  inactivity,  a  gloomy  stillness,  which  can- 
not be  remarked  without  mingled  emotions  of  surprise  and 
pity.  The  few  persons  who  leave  their  houses  seem  to  be 
driven  from  them  by  listlessness,  and  dragged  as  far  as  the 
threshold,  the  market,  or  the  ehurch-door;  there,  muffled 
in  their  cloaks,  leaning  against  a  corner,  seated  on  a  bench, 
or  lounging  to  and  fro,  without  object,  aim,  or  purpose, 
they  pass  their  hours,  their  whole  evenings,  without  mirth, 
recreation,  or  amusement.  When  you  add  to  this  picture 
the  dreariness  and  filth  of  the  villages,  the  poor  and  slovenly 
dress  of  the  inhabitants,  the  gloominess  and  silence  of  their 
air,  the  laziness,  the  want  of  concert  and  union  so  striking 
everywhere,  who  but  would  be  astonished,  who  but  would 
be  afflicted  by  so  mournful  a  phenomenon  ?    This  is  not, 
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indeed,  the  place  to  expose  the  errors  which  conspire  to 
produce  it;  but,  whatever  those  errors  may  be,  one  point 
is  clear — that  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  laws !"  * 

Of  the  same  serious,  sombre  character  is  the  fayourite 
national  sport— the  buU-fight.  It  is  a  barbarous  amuse- 
ment, but  of  all  others  the  most  exciting,  the  most  spirit- 
stirring;  and  in  Spain,  the  most  popular.  "  If  Bome  lived 
content  with  bread  and  arms,"  says  the  author  I  have  just 
quoted,  in  a  spirited  little  discourse,  entitled  Fan  y  Toros, 
**  Madrid  lives  content  with  bread  and  bulls." 

Shall  I  describe  a  Spanish  bull-fight?  No.  It  has  been 
80  often  and  so  well  described  by  other  pens  that  mine  shall 
not  undertake  it,  though  it  is  a  tempting  theme.  I  cannot^ 
however,  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  here  a  few 
lines  from  one  of  the  old  Spanish  ballads  upon  this  sulject. 
It  is  entitled  "  The  Bull-fight  of  Ganzul."  The  description 
of  the  bull,  which  is  contained  in  the  passage  I  here  extract, 
is  drawn  with  a  master's  hand.  It  is  rather  a  paraphrase 
than  a  translation  by  Mr.  Lockhart 

**  From  Gaadiana  comes  he  not,  he  comes  not  from  Xenil, 
From  Guadalarif  of  the  plain,  nor  Barves  of  the  hill ; 
But  where  from  out  the  forest  hiu-st  Xarama's  waters  clear, 
Beneath  the  oak-trees  was  he  nursed,  this  proud  and  stately  steer. 

"  Dark  is  his  hide  on  either  side,  but  the  blood  within  doth  boil, 
•  And  the  dun  hide  glows,  as  if  on  fire,  as  he  paws  to  the  turmoil* 

His  eyes  are  jet,  and  they  are  set  in  crystal  rings  of  snow ; 

But  now  they  stare  with  one  red  glare  of  brass  upon  the  foe. 

"  Upon  the  forehead  of  the  bull  the  horns  stand  close  and  near. 
From  out  the  broad  and  wrinkled  skull  like  daggers  they  appear; 
His  neck  is  massy,  like  the  trunk  of  some  old,  knotted  tree. 
Whereon  the  monster's  shaggy  mane,  like  billows  curled,  you  see. 


*  Informe  dado  &  la  Iteal  Academia  de  fiistoria  sobre  Jnegos, 
EspectiMsaloB,  y  Piversioiies  Publicas. 
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'*  His  legs  are  abort,  his  hams  are  thick,  his  hoofs  are  black  as  night ; 
like  a  strong  flail  he  holds  his  tail,  in  fierceness  of  his  might ; 
Like  something  molten  out  of  iron,  or  hewn  from  forth  the  rock, 
Harpado  of  Xarama  stands,  to  bide  the  Alcayde's  shock. 

^  Now  stops  the  dram, — close,  close  they  come;  thrice  meet  and  thrice 
give  back ; 
The  white  foam  of  Harpado  lies  on  the  charger*s  breast  of  black ; 
The  white  foam  of  the  charger  on  Harpado^s  front  of  dun ; — 
Once  more  advance  upon  his  lance, — once  morej  thou  fearless  one ! " 

There  are  various  circumstances  closely  connected  with 
the  train  of  thought  I  have  here  touched  upon ;  but  T  for- 
bear to  mention  them,  for  fear  of  drawing  out  this  intro- 
ductory chapter  to  too  great  a  length.  Some  of  them  will 
naturally  find  a  place  hereafter.  Meanwhile  let  us  turu  the 
leaf  to  a  new  chapter,  and  to  subjects  of  a  livelier  nature. 
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Kedyls,  threde,  thymbell,  shers,  and  aU  snche  knackes. 

The  Four  Ps, 

I. 

A  tailor's  drawer,  did  you  say  ? 

Yes ;  a  tailor's  drawer.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  a  qu ain t  rubric 
for  a  chapter  in  the  pilgrim's  breviary ;  albeit  it  well  befits 
the  motley  character  of  the  following  pages.  It  is  a  title 
which  the  Spaniards  give  to  a  desultory  discourse,  wherein 
various  and  discordant  themes  are  touched  upon,  and  which 
is  crammed  full  of  little  shreds  and  patches  of  erudition ; 
and  certainly  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  a  chapter  whose  con- 
tents are  of  every  shape  and  hue,  and  **do  no  more  adhere 
and  keep  pace  together  than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the 
tune  of  Green  Sleeves." 
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IL 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Adyentures  of  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana, 
that,  when  this  renowned  personage  first  yisited  the  city  of 
Madrid,  he  took  lodgings  at  the  house  of  Mateo  Melandez, 
in  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  In  choosing  a  place  of  abode  in  the 
Spanish  court,  I  followed,  as  far  as  practicable,  this  illustri- 
ous example ;  but  as  the  kind-hearted  Mateo  had  been  long 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  I  was  content  to  take  up  my  resi- 
dence in  the  hired  house  of  Valentin  Gonzalez,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Galle  de  la  Montera.  My  apartments  were  in  the 
third  story,  above  the  dust,  though  not  beyond  the  rattle 
of  the  street ;  and  my  balconies  looked  down  into  the  Fuerta 
del  Sol,  the  heart  of  Madrid,  through  which  circulates  the 
living  current  of  its  population  at  least  once  every  twenty- 
four  houra. 

The  Puerta  del  Sol  is  a  public  square,  from  which  diverge 
the  five  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  the  great 
rendezvous  of  grave  and  gay — of  priest  and  layman--of 
gentle  and  simple— the  mart  of  business  and  of  gossip— 
the  place  where  the  creditor  seeks  his  debtor,  where  the 
lawyer  seeks  his  client,  where  the  stranger  seeks  amuse- 
ment, where  the  Mend  seeks  his  friend»  and  the  foe  his  foe; 
where  the  idler  seeks  the  sun  in  winter,  and  the  shade  in 
summer,  and  the  busy-body  seeks  the  daily  news,  and  picks 
up  the  crumbs  of  gossip  to  fly  away  with  them  in  his  beak 
to  the  tertulia  of  Dofia  Paquita ! 

TeU  me,  ye  who  have  sojourned  in  foreign  lands,  and 
know  in  what  bubbles  a  traveller's  ha{)f)iness  consists — is  it 
not  a  blessing  to  have  your  window  overlook  a  scene  like 
this? 

IIL 
Thsbs — take  that  chair  upon  the  balcony,  and  let  us 
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look  down  upon  the  busy  scene  beneath  us.  What  a  con- 
tinued roar  the  crowded  thoroughfare  sends  up !  Though 
three  stories  high,  we  can  hardly  hear  the  sound  of  our  own 
voices!  The  London  cries  are  whispers,  when  compared 
Trith  the  cries  of  Madrid. 

See — yonder,  stalks  a  gigantic  peasant  of  New  Castile, 
with  a  montera  cap,  brown  jacket  and  breeches,  and  coarse 
blue  stockings,  forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
leading  a  donkey  laden  with  charcoal,  whose  sonorous  bray 
is  in  unison  with  the  harsh  voice  of  his  master.  Close  at 
his  elbow  goes  a  rosy-cheeked  damsel,  selling  calico.  She  is 
an  Asturian  from  the  mountains  of  San  tender.  How  do 
you  know?  By  her  short  yellow  petticoats — her  blue 
bodice — her  coral  necklace  and  ear-rings.  Through  the 
middle  of  the  square  struts  a  peasant  of  Old  Castile,  with 
liis  yellow  leather  jerkin  strapped  about  his  waist  —  his 
brown  leggins  and  his  blue  garters — driving  before  him  a 
flock  of  gabbling  turkeys,  and  crying,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice, "  Pao,  paOy  pavitoSf  paos  V*  Next  comes  a  Yalencian, 
with  his  loose  linen  trousers  and  sandal  shoon,  holding  a 
huge  sack  of  water-melons  upon  his  shoulder  with  his  left 
hand,  and  with  his  right  balancing  high  in  air  a  specimen 
of  his  luscious  fruit,  upon  which  is  perched  a  little  pyramid 
of  the  crimson  pulp,  while  he  tempts  the  passers-by  with 
^*  A  calay  y  ealando;  una  sandia  vendo-o-o.  Si  eato  es 
sangre!"  (By  the  slice— come  and  try  it — water-melon  for 
sale.  This  is  the  real  blood !)  His  companion  near  him 
has  a  pair  of  scales  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  holds 
both  arms  full  of  musk-melons.  He  chimes  into  the  har- 
monious ditty  with  " Melo — meho-o  meloncitos;  aqui  estd  el 
azuoarr  (Melons,  melons ;  here  is  the  real  sugar!)  Be- 
hind them  creeps  a  slow-moving  Asturian,  in  heavy  wooden 
shoes,  crying  watercressos ;  and  a  peasant  woman  from  the 
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GKiadarrama  Mountains,  with  a  montera  cocked  up  in  front, 
and  a  blue  kerchief  tied  under  her  chin,  swings  in  each 
hand  a  bunch  of  liye  chickens — that  hang  by  the  claws, 
head  downwards,  fluttering,  scratching,  crowing  with  all 
their  might,  while  the  good  woman  tries  to  drown  their 
voices  in  the  discordant  cry  of  "  /  Quien  me  compra  tm  gallo 
— tm  par  de  gallinas  /"  (Who  buys  a  cock — a  gair  of 
fowls?)  That  tall  fellow  in  blue,  with  a  pot  of  flowers 
upon  his  shoulder,  is  a  wag,  beyond  all  dispute.  See  how 
cunningly  he  cocks  his  eye  up  at  us,  and  cries,  "  8i  yo 
tuviera  balcon !"    (If  I  only  had  a  balcony !) 

What  next?  A  Manchego  with  a  sack  of  oil  under  his 
arm ;  a  Gallego  with  a  huge  water-jar  upon  his  shoulders ; 
an  Italian  pedler  with  images  of  saints  and  madonnas;  a 
razor  grinder  with  his  wheel ;  a  mender  of  pots  and  kettles, 
making  music,  as  he  goes,  with  a  shovel  and  a  frying-pan ; 
and,  in  flne,  a  noisy,  patchwork,  ever-changing  crowd, 
whose  discordant  cries  mingle  with  the  rumbling  of  wheels, 
the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  the  clang  of  church-bells;  and 
make  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  like 
a  street  in  Babylon  the  Great 

IV.       . 

Chiton  !  A  beautiful  girl,  with  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes, 
and  the  form  of  a  fairy  in  a  midsummer  night's  dream,  has 
just  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  beneath  us!  See  how 
ooquettishly  she  orosses  her  arms  upon  the  balcony,  thrusts 
her  dainty  little  foot  through  the  bars,  and  plays  with  her 
slipper !  She  is  an  Andalusian,  from  Malaga.  Her  brother 
is  a  bold  dragoon,  and  wears  a  long  sword ;  so  beware !  and 
'*  let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes  and  the  rustling  of  silks 
betray  thy  poor  heart  to  woman."  Her  mother  is  a  vulgar 
woman,  *'fat  and  forty;*'  eats  garlic  in  her  salad,  and 


smokds  oigars.    But  mind  1  that  is  a  secret ;  I  tell  it  to  you 
in  confidence. 

V. 

The  following  little  ditty  I  translate  from  the  Spanish. 
It  is  as  delicate  as  a  dew-drop : — 

She  is  a  maid  of  artless  grace, 
*  Gentle  in  form,  and  fair  of  face. 

Tell  me,  thou  ancient  mariner, 

That  sailest  on  the  sea, 
If  ship,  or  sail,  or  evening  star 

Be  half  so  fair  as  she! 

Tell  me,  thou  gallant  cavalier, 

Whose  shining  arms  I  see. 
If  steed,  or  sword,  or  battle-field 

Be  half  so  fair  as  she ! 

Tell  me,  thon  swain,  that  gaard*st  thy  flock 

Beneath  the  shadowy  tree. 
If  flock,  or  vale,  or  monntain-ridge 

Be  half  so  fSur  as  she  I 

VL 

A  MiLLiEB  has  just  passed  hj,  eovered  with  flour  from 
head  to  foot,  and  perched  upon  the  tip  end  of  a  little 
donkey,  crying  **Arre  borricol**  and  at  every  cry  swinging 
a  cudgel  in  his  hand,  and  giving  the  ribs  of  the  poor  beast 
what  in  the  vulgar  dialect  is  called  a  eachiporrazo.  I  could 
not  help  laughing,  though  I  felt  provoked  with  the  fellow 
for  his  cruelty.  The  truth  is,  I  have  great  regard  for  a  jack- 
ass. His  meekness,  and  patience,  and  long-sufferiog  are 
very  amiable  qualities,  and,  considering  his  situation,  worthy 
of  all  praise.  In  Spain  a  donkey  plays  as  conspicuous  a 
part  as  a  priest  or  a  village  alcalde.    There  would  be  no 
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getting  along  without  him.    And  yet  who  so  beaten  and 
abused  as  be  ? 

VIL 

Hebe  comes  a  gay  gallant,  with  white  kid  gloves,  a 
quizzing-glass,  a  black  cane,  with  a  white  iyory  pommel, 
and  a  little  hat,  cocked  pertly  on  one  side  of  his  head.  He 
is  an  exquisite  fop,  and  a  great  lady's  man.  Tou  will 
always  find  him  on  the  Prado  at  sunset,  when  the  crowd 
and  dust  are  thickest,  ogling  through  his  glass,  flourishing 
his  cane,  and  humming  between  his  teeth  some  fayourite 
air  of  the  Semiramis,  or  the  Barber  of  Seville.  He  is  a 
great  amateur,  and  patron  of  the  Italian  Opera — ^beats  time 
with  his  cane — nods  his  head,  and  cries.  Bravo! — and 
fancies  him^lf  in  love  with  the  Prima  Donna.  The  height 
of  his  ambition  is  to  be  thought  the  gay  Lothario — the 
gallant  Don  Oortejo  of  his  little  sphere.  He  is  a  poet 
withal,  and  daily  besieges  the  heart  of  the  cruel  Dofia  Inez 
with  sonnets  and  madrigals.  She  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
song,  and  is  inexorable : — 

"  Mas  que  no  sea  mas  piadosa 
A  dos  escudos  en  prosa, 
No  puede  ^.** 

VIII. 

What  a  contrast  between  this  personage  and  the  sallow, 
emaciated  being  who  is  now  crossing  the  street !  It  is  a 
barefooted  Carmelite — a  monk  of  an  austere  order — ^wasted 
by  midnight  vigils  and  long  penance.  Abstinence  is  written 
on  that  pale  cheek,  and  the  bowed  head  and  downcast  eye 
are  in  accordance  with  the  meek  profession  of  a  mendicant 
brotherhood. 

What  is  this  world  to  thee,  thou  man  of  penitence  and 
prayer  ?  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  all  tbis  busy,  turbulent 
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scene  about  thee, — with  all  the  noise,  and  gaiety,  and 
splendour  of  this  thronged  city?     Nothing.     The  wide 
world  gives  thee  nothing,  save  thy  daily  crust,  thy  crucifix, 
thy  convent-cell,  thy  pallet  of  straw !    Pilgrim  of  heaven ! 
thou  hast  no  home  on  earth.    Thou  art  journeying  onward 
to  "  a  house  not  made  with  hands  ;**    and,  like  the  first 
apostles  of  thy  faith,  thou  takest  neither  gold,  nor  silver, 
nor  brass,  nor  scrip  for  thy  journey.    Thou  hast  shut  thy 
heart  to  the  endearments  of  earthly  love — thy  shoulder 
beareth  not  the  burden  with  thy  fellow-man — in  all  this 
vast  crowd  thou  hast  no  friends,  no  hopes,  no  sympathies. 
Thou  standest  aloof  from  man, — and  art  thou  nearer  God? 
I  know  not.    Thy  motives,  thy  intentions,  thy  desires  are  re- 
gistered in  heaven.  I  am  thy  fellow-man, — and  not  thy  judge. 
"Who  is  the  greater?"  says  the  German  moralist;  "  the 
wise  man  who  lifts  himself  above  the  storms  of  time,  and 
from  aloof  looks  down  upon  them,  and  yet  takes  no  part 
therein, — or  he  who  from  the  height  of  quiet  Mid  repose, 
throws  himself  boldly  into  the  battle-tumult  of  the  world  ? 
Glorious  is  it,  when  the  eagle  through  the  beating  tempest 
flies  into  the  bright  blue  heaven  upward;  but  far  more 
glorious,  when,  poising  in  the  blue  sky  over  the  black 
storm-abyss,  he  plimges  downward  to  his  aerie  on  the  clifi» 
where  cower  his  unfledged  brood,  and  tremble." 

IX. 

Sultry  grows  the  day,  and  breathless!  The  lately 
crowded  street  is  silent  and  deserted — hardly  a  footfall — 
hardly  here  and  there  a  solitary  figure  stealing  along  in 
the  narrow  strip  of  shade  beneath  the  eaves !  Silent,  too, 
and  deserted  is  the  Puerta  del  Sol ;  so  silent,  that  even  at 
this  distance  the  splashing  of  its  fountain  is  distinctly 
audible, — so  deserted,  that  not  a  living  thing  is  visible 

A  A 
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there,  save  the  outstretched  and  athletic  form  of  a  Galician 
water-carrier,  who  lies  asleep  upon  the  payement  in  the 
cool  shadow  of  the  fountain !  There  is  not  air  enough  to 
stir  the  leares  of  the  jasmine  upon  the  balcony,  or  break 
the  thin  column  of  smoke  that  issues  from  the  cigar  of 
Don  Diego,  master  of  the  noble  Spanish  tongue,  y  homhre 
de  muchos  dingolondangos.  He  sits  bolt  upright  between 
the  window  and  the  door,  with  the  collar  of  his  snuff- 
coloured  frock  thrown  back  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  toes 
turned  out  like  a  dancing-master,  poring  oyer  the  Diario  de 
Madrid,  to  learn  how  high  the  thermometer  rose  yesterday,— 
what  patron  saint  has  a  festiyal  to-day, — and  at  what  hour 
to-morrow  the  "  King  of  Spain,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Canary 
Islands"  will  take  his  departure  for  the  gardens  of  Aranjuez. 
Tou  haye  a  proyerb  in  your  language,  Don  Diego,  which 

fiftya— 

'*  Despues  de  comer 

Ni  ua  sobresciito  leer ;  **— 

after  dinner  read  not  eyen  the  superscription  of  a  letter.  I 
shall  obey,  and  indulge  in  the  exquisite  luxury  of  a  siesta, 
I  confess  that  I  loye  this  after-dinner  nap.  If  I  haye  a 
^ft,  a  yocation  for  anything,  it  is  for  sleeping;  and  from 
my  heart  I  can  say  with  honest  Sancho, ''  Blessed  be  the 
man  that  first  inyented  sleep!"  In  a  sultry  clime,  too, 
where  the  noontide  heat  unmans  you,  and  the  cool  starry 
night  seems  made  for  anything  but  slumber,  I  am  willing 
to  barter  an  hour  or  two  of  intense  daylight  for  an  hour  or 
two  of  tranquil,  loyely,  dewy  night ! 
Therefore,  Don  Diego,  hasta  la  vista  I 

X. 

It  is  eyening ;  the  day  is  gone ;  fest  gather  and  deepen 
the  shades  of  twilight  I    In  the  words  of  a  German  allegoiy. 
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"  fhe  babbling)  day  has  touched  the  hem  of  night's  gannent, 
and,  weary  and  still,  drops  asleep  in  her  bosom." 

The  city  awakens  from  its  slumber.  The  oon1fe11^bells 
ring  solemnly  and  slow.  The  streets  are  thronged  again. 
Once  more  I  hear  the  shrill  cry,  the  rattling  wheel,  the 
murmur  of  the  crowd.  The  blast  of  a  trumpet  sounds  from 
the  Fuerta  del  Sol — then  the  tap  of  a  drum ;  a  mounted 
g^ard  opens  the  way — the  crowd  doff  their  hats,  and  the 
king  sweeps  by  in  a  gilded  eoach  dtawn  by  six  horses,  and 
followed  by  a  long  train  of  uncouth,  antiquated  yehicles 
drawn  by  mules. 

The  living  tide  now  sets  towards  the  Frado  and  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  Retiro.  Beautiful  are  they  at  this 
magic  hour!  Beautiful,  with  the  almond-tree  in  blossom, 
with  the  broad  green  leaves  of  the  sycamore  aud  the  chest* 
nut,  with  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  and  the  lemon,  with 
the  beauty  of  a  thousand  flowers,  With  the  soothing  calm 
and  the  dewy  freshness  of  evening! 

XI. 

I  j.OVfe  to  linger  on  the  Frado  till  the  crowd  is  gone  and 
the  night  far  advanced.  There  musing  and  alone  I  sit,  and 
listen  to  the  lulling  fall  of  waters  in  their  marble  foun- 
tains, and  watch  the  moon  as  it  rises  over  the  gardens  of 
the  Eetiro,  brighter  than  a  northern  sun.  The  beautiful 
scene  lies  half  in  shadow,  half  in  light — almost  a  fairy  land. 
Occasionally  the  sound  of  a  guitar,  or  a  distant  yoice,  breaks 
in  upon  my  revery.  Then  the  form  of  a  monk,  from  the 
neighbouring  convent,  sweeps  by  me  like  a  shadow,  and 
disappears  in  the  gloom  of  the  leafy  avenues ;  and  far  away 
from  the  streets  of  the  city  comes  the  voice  of  the  watchman 
telling  the  midnight  hour. 

Lovely  art  thoui  O  Night,  boaeath  the  skies  of  Spain! 
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Day,  panting  with  heat,  and  laden  with  a  thousand  cares, 
toils  onward  like  a  heast  of  harden ;  hut  Night,  calm,  silent, 
holy  Night,  is  a  ministering  angel  that  cools  with  its  dewy 
hreath  the  toil-heated  hrow;  and,  like  the  Boman  sister- 
hood, stoops  down  to  hathe  the  pilgrim's  feet.  How  grateful 
is  the  starry  twilight !  How  grateful  the  gentle  radiance  of 
the  moon !  How  grateful  the  delicious  coolness  of  "  the 
omnipresent  and  deep-hreathing  air ! "  Lovely  art  thou,  O 
Night,  heneath  the  skies  of  Spain ! 
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I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well,  if  it  be  dolefid  matter  merrily 
set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing  indeed,  and  sung  lamentably. 

Winter^s  Tale. 

How  universal  is  the  love  of  poetry !  Every  nation  has  its 
popular  songs,  the  offspring  of  a  credulous  simplicity  and 
an  unschooled  fancy.  The  peasant  of  the  North,  as  he  sits 
hy  the  evening  fire,  sings  the  traditionary  ballad  to  his 
children — 

'*  Nor  wants  he  gleefol  tales,  while  round 
The  nut-brown  bowl  doth  trot." 

^e  peasant  of  the  South,  as  he  lies  at  noon  in  the  shade 
of  the  sycamore,  or  sits  hy  his  door  in  the  evening  twilight, 
sings  his  amorous  lay,  and  listlessly, 

"  On  hollow  quills  of  oaten  straw, 
He  pipeth  melody.** 

The  muleteer  of  Spain  carols  with  the  early  lark,  amid  the 
stormy  mountains  of  his  native  land.  The  vintager  of 
Sicily  has  his  evening  hymn ;  the  fisherman  of  Naples  his 
hoat-song;  the  gondolier  of  Venice  his  midnight  serenade. 
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Tbe  goatherd  of  Sveitzerland  and  the  Tyrol — ^the  Carpathian 
boor — the  Scotch  Highlander — the  English  ploughboy, 
singing  as  he  drives  his  team  afield — peasant — serf— slave — 
all,  all  have  their  ballads  and  traditionary  songs.  Music  is 
the  universal  language  of  mankind — poetry  their  universal 
pastime  and  delight. 

The  ancient  ballads  of  Spain  hold  a  prominent  rank 
in  her  literary  history.  Their  number  is  truly  astonish- 
ing, and  may  well  startle  the  most  enthusiastic  lover 
of  popular  song.  The  Bomancero  General*  contains 
upwards  of  a  thousand;  and  though  upon  many  of 
these  may  justly  be  bestowed  the  encomium  which 
honest  Izaak  Walton  pronounces  upon  the  old  English 
ballad  of  the  Passionate  Shepherd — "  old-fashioned  poetry, 
but  choicely  good," — ^yet,  as  a  whole,  they  are,  perhaps, 
more  remarkable  for  tlieir  number  than  for  their  beauty. 
Every  great  historic  event,  every  marvellous  tradition, 
has  its  popular  ballad.  Don  Roderick,  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  and  the  Cid  Campeador  are  not  more  the  heroes 
of  ancient  chronicle  than  of  ancient  song ;  and  the  ima- 
ginary champions  of  Christendom,  the  Twelve  Peers  of 
Charlemagne,  have  found  a  historian  in  tbe  wandering 
ballad-singer  no  less  authentic  than  the  good  Archbishop 
Turpin. 

Most  of  these  ancient  ballads  had  their  origin  during  the 
dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Many  of  them,  doubtless, 
are  nearly  as  old  as  the  events  they  celebrate ;  though  in 
their  present  form  the  greater  part  belong  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  language  in  which  they  are  now  preserved 
indicates  no  higher  antiquity;  but  who  shall  say  how  long 
they  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  ere  they  were 

*  Bomancero  General,  en  que  se  contleno  todos  los  Komances  que 
andan  unpresoq.    4to.    Madrid,  1604 
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taken  from  the  lips  of  the  wanderiag  minstrel,  and  recorded 
in  a  more  permanent  form  ? 

The  seven  centuries  of  the  Moorish  soyereignty  in  Spain 
are  the  heroic  ages  of  her  history  and  her  poetry.  What 
the  warrior  achieved  with  his  sword  the  minstrel  published 
in  his  song.  The  character  of  those  ages  is  seen  in  tlie 
character  of  their  literature.  History  casts  its.  shadow  far 
into  the  land  of  song.  Indeed,  the  most  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  the  ancient  Spanish  ballads  is  their  warlike  spirit 
They  shadow  fordi  the  mtyesdc  Hneaments  of  the  warlike 
ages ;  and  thi'ough  every  line  breathes  a  high  and  peculiar 
tone  of  chivalrous  feeling.  It  is  not  the  piping  sound  of 
peace,  but  a  blast— a  loud,  long  Mast  from  the  war-horn, — 

**  A  tramp  with  a  stem  breath, 
Which  is  deped  the  tramp  of  death." 

And  with  this  mingles  t^e  vot^e  of  lamentation^the  re4][ul6l)li 
for  tfo9  slain,  with  a  melancholy  sweetness :— * 

Rio  Verde,  Rio  Verde! 

Many  a  corpse  is  bathed  in  thee, 
Both  of  Moors  and  eke  of  Christiaiisir 

Slain  wil^  sworda  most  croelly. 

And  thy  pure  and  cr3r8tal  waters 

Dappled  are  with  crimson  gore ; 
For  between  the  Moors  and  Christians, 

Long  has  been  the  fight  and  sore. 

Dukes  and  connts  fell  bleeding  near  thetf 

Lords  of  high  reAOwn  were  slain, 
Perished  many  a  brave  hidalgo 

Of  the  noblemen  of  Spain. 

Another  prominent  characteristic  of  these  ancient  ballads 
is  their  energetic  and  beautiful  simplicity.  A  great  histono 
event  is  described  in  the  fewest  possible  words ;  there  is 
no  ornament,  no  artifice.      The  poet's  intention  was  to 
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narrate,  not  to  embellish.  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  observe 
what  force,  and  beauty,  and  dramatic  power  are  given  to 
the  old  romances  by  this  single  circumstance.  When 
Bernardo  del  Carpio  leads  forth  his  valiant  Leonese  against 
the  hosts  of  Charlemagne,  he  animates  their  courage  by 
alluding  to  their  battles'  with  the  Moors,  and  exclaims, 
"  Shall  the  lions  that  have  bathed  their  paws  in  Libyan 
gore  now  crouch  before  the  Frank  ?"  When  he  enters  the 
palace  of  the  treacherous  Alfonso,  to  upbraid  him  for  a 
broken  promise,  and  the  king  orders  him  to  be  arrested 
for  contumely,  he  lays  his  hand  upon  his  sword  and  cries, 
*'  Let  no  one  stir !  I  am  Bernardo ;  and  my  sword  is  not 
subject  even  to  kings !"  When  the  Count  Alarcos  prepares 
to  put  to  death  his  own  wife  at  the  king's  command,  she 
submits  patiently  to  her  fate,  asks  time  to  say  a  prayer, 
and  then  exclaims,  "  Now  bring  me  my  infant  boy,  that  I 
may  give  him  suck,  as  my  last  farewell!"  Is  there  in 
Homer  an  incident  more  touching,  or  more  true  to  nature? 

The  ancient  Spanish  ballads  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  three  classes: — the  Historic,  the  Bomantic,  and  the 
Moorish.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  these  three  classes  is  not  well  defined; 
for  many  of  the  Moorish  ballads  are  historic,  and  many 
others  occupy  a  kind  of  debatable  ground  between  the 
historic  and  the  romantic.  I  have  adopted  this  classification 
for  the  sake  of  its  convenience,  and  shall  now  make  a  few 
hasty  observations  upon  each  class,  and  illustrate  my 
remarks  by  specimens  uf  the  ballads. 

The  Historic  ballads  are  those  which  recount  the  noble 
deeds  of  the  early  heroes  of  Spain :  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio, 
the  Cid,  Martin  Pelaez,  Garcia  Perez  de  Vargas,  Alonso  de 
Aguilar,  and  many  others  whose  names  stand  conspicuous 
in  Spanish  history.    Indeed,  these  ballads  may  themselves 
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be  regarded  in  the  light  of  historic  documents ;  they  are 
portraits  of  long-departed  ages,  and  if  at  times  their  features 
are  exaggerated  and  coloured  with  too  bold  a  contrast  of 
light  and  shade,  yet  the  free  and  spirited  touches  of  a 
master's  hand  are  recognised  in  all.  They  are  instinct, 
too,  with  the  spirit  of  Gastilian  pride,  with  the  high  and 
dauntless  spirit  of  liberty  that  burned  so  fiercely  of  old  ia 
the  heart  of  the  brave  hidalgo.  Take,  for  example,  the 
ballad  of  the  Five  Farthings.  King  Alfonso  the  Eighth, 
having  exhausted  his  treasury  in  war,  wishes  to  lay  a  tax 
of  five  farthings  upon  each  of  the  Gastilian  hidalgos,  in 
oi'der  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  journey  from  Burgos  to 
Guenca.  This  proposition  of  the  king  was  met  with  dis- 
dain by  the  noblemen  who  had  been  assembled  on  the 
occasion :— - 

Don  Nufio,  Goimt  of  Lara, 

In  anger  and  m  pride, 
Forgot  all  reverence  for  the  king, 

And  thus  in  wrath  replied : — 

"  Our  noble  ancestors,**  quoth  he, 
"  Ne^er  such  a  tribute  paid ; 
Nor  shall  the  king  receive  of  us 
What  they  have  once  gainsaid. 

**  The  base-born  soul  who  deems  it  just 
May  here  with  thee  remain ; 
But  follow  me,  ye  cavaliers. 
Ye  noblemen  of  Spain.** 

Forth  followed  they  the  noble  count, 

They  marched  to  Glera's  plain ; 
Out  of  three  thousand  gallant  knights 

Did  only  three  remain. 

They  tied  the  tribute  to  their  spears, 

They  raised  it  in  the  air. 
And  they  sent  to  tell  their  lord  the  king 

That  his  tax  was  ready  there. 
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''He  may  send  and  take  by  force/*  said  they, 
"  This  paltry  sum  of  gold ; 
But  the  goodly  gift  of  liberty  ^ 

Cannot  be  bought  and  sold." 

The  same  gallant  spirit  breathes  through  all  the  historic 
ballads ;  but,  perhaps,  most  fervently  in  those  which  relate 
to  Bemado  del  Carpio.  How  spirit-stirring  are  all  the 
speeches  which  the  ballad-writers  have  put  into  the  mouth 
of  this  valiant  hero !  '*  Ours  is  the  blood  of  the  Goth," 
says  he  to  King  Alfonso ;  "  sweet  to  us  is  liberty,  and 
bondage  odious !" — "  The  king  may  give  his  castles  to  the 
Frank,  but  not  his  vassals;  for  kings  themselves  hold  no 
dominion  over  the  free  will ! "  He  and  his  followers  would 
rather  die  freemen  than  live  slaves !  If  these  are  the  com- 
mon watchwords  of  liberty  at  the  present  day,  they  were 
no  less  so  among  the  high-bom  and  high-souled  Spaniards 
of  the  eighth  century. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  historic  ballads  is  that  which 
deseribes  Bernardo's  march  to  Boncesvalles.  He  sallies 
forth  "  with  three  thousand  Leonese  and  more,"  to  protect 
the  glory  and  freedom  of  his  native  land.  From  all  sides 
the  peasantry  of  the  land  flock  to  the  hero's  standard : — 

The  peasant  leaves  his  plough  afield, 

The  reaper  leaves  his  hook, 
And  from  his  hand  the  shepherd-'hoy 

Lets  fall  the  pastoral  crook. 

'  The  young  set  up  a  shout  of  joy, 

The  old  forget  their  years, 
,  The  feeble  man  grows  stout  of  heart, 

No  more  the  craven  fears. 

All  rush  to  Bernard's  standard. 

And  on  liberty  they  call ; 
They  cannot  brook  to  wear  the  yoke, 

^When  threatened  by  the  GauL 
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"  Free  were  we  bom,**  *ti8  thxa  they  cry, 
"  And  willingly  pay  we 
0         The  duty  that  we  owe  our  king, 
By  the  divine  decree. 

**  Bat  God  forbid  that  we  obey 
The  laws  of  foreign  knaves, 
Tarnish  the  glory  of  our  sirea, 
And  make  our  children  slaves. 

"  Oar  hearts  have  not  so  craven  grown, 
So  bloodless  all  our  veins, 
So  vigourless  our  brawny  arms, 
As  to  submit  to  chaDois. 

"  Has  the  audacious  Frank,  forsooth, 
Subdued  these  seas  and  Lmds  ? 
Shall  he  a  bloodless  victory  have? 
No;  not  while  we  have  hands. 

"  fie  shall  learn  that  the  gallant  Leonese 
Can  bravely  fight  and  fall ; 
But  that  they  know  not  how  to  yield; 
They  are  CastilianB  alL 

"  Was  it  for  this  the  Roman  pow^ 
/  Of  old  was  made  to  yield 

Unto  Numantia's  valiant  hosts, 
On  many  a  bloody  field  ? 

*^  Shall  the  bold  lions,  that  have  bathed 
Their  paws  in  Libyan  gore, 
Crouch  basely  to  a  feebler  foe, 
And  dare  the  strife  no  more  ? 

"  Let  the  false  king  sell  town  and  tower, 
Btit  not  his  vassals  f^ee ; 
For  to  subdue  the  free-bom  soul 
No  royal  power  hath  he  !** 

These  short  specimens  will  suf&ee  to  show  the  spirit  of 
the  old  heroic  ballads  of  Spain ;  t))e  Komances  del  Old, 
and  those  that  rehearse  the  gallant  achievements  of  many 
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other  cbampions,  btaVe  and  stalwart  knigbts  of  old,  I  mucft 
leave  unnoticed,  and  pass  to  another  field  of  chivalry  and 
song. 

The  next  class  of  the  aaioient  Spanish  ballads  is  the 
Bomantic,  including  those  which  relate  to  the  Twelve  Peers 
of  Charlemagne  and  other  imagiaarj  heroes  of  the  days  of 
ohivahy.  There  is  an  exaggeration  i&  the  prowess  of  these 
heroes  of  romance  which  is  in  accofdaoce  with  the  warmth 
of  a  Spanish  imagination ;  and  the  baBads  which  celebrate 
their  achievements  still  go  finom  mouth  to  mouth  among 
the  peasantry  of  Spain,  and  are  hawked  about  the  streets 
by  the  blind  baUad-monger. 

Among  the  romantio  ballads,  those  of  the  Twelve  Peers 
stand  pre-eminent ;  not  so  much  f>r  their  poetic  merit  as 
for  the  fame  of  their  heroes.  In  them  «re  sung  the  valiant 
knights  whose  histoiy  is  written  more  at  large  in  the  prose 
romances  of  chivalry, — Orlando,  Qdd  Oliver*  and  Monte- 
suGios,  and  Durandarte,  and  the  Mar^UOS  4e  Mantua,  and 
the  other  paladins,  " que  m  una  mwi  ^oniian pan"  These 
ballads  are  of  different  length  and  various  degrees  of  merit. 
Of  some  a  few  lines  only  remain;  they  are  evidently  frag- 
ments of  larger  works ;  while  others,  pn  the  contrary,  aspiiie 
to  the  length  und  dignity  of  epic  poems; — witness  the 
ballads  of  the  Gonde  de  Irlos  and  th^  Marques  de  Mantua, 
each  of  which  consists  of  nearly  a  thousand  long  and 
sonorous  hexameters. 

Among  these  bfidlads  of  the  Twelve  Peers  there  are  many 
of  great  beauty ;  others  possess  little  merit,  and  are  wanting 
in  vigour  and  conciseness.  From  the  structure  of  the  ver- 
sification, I  should  rank  them  among  the  oldest  of  the 
Spanish  ballads.  They  are  all  monrhythmic,  with  full 
consonant  rhymes. 

To  the  romantic  ballads  belong  also  a  great  number 
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which  recoant  the  deeds  of  less  celehrated  heroes;  hut 
among  them  all  none  is  so  curious  as  that  of  Virgil.  like 
the  old  French  romance-writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
early  Spanish  poets  introduce  the  Mantuan  bard  as  a  knight 
of  chivalry.  The  ballad  informs  us  that  a  certain  king  kept 
him  imprisoned  seyen  years,  for  what  old  Brantome  woidd 
call  outrecuydance  with  a  certain  Dona  Isabel.  But  being 
at  mass  on  Sunday,  the  recollection  of  Virgil  comes  sud- 
denly into  his  mind,  when  he  ought  to  be  attending  to  the 
priest;  and,  turning  to  his  knights,  he  asks  them  what  has 
become  of  Virgil.  One  of  them  replies,  "Your  Highness' 
has  him  imprisoned  in  your  dungeons  ;*'  to  which  the  king 
makes  answer  with  the  greatest  coolness,  by  telling  them 
that  the  dinner  is  waiting,  and  that  after  they  have  dined 
they  will  pay  Virgil  a  visit  in  his  prison.  Then  up  and 
.spake  the  queen  like  a  true  heroine;  quoth  she,  *'I  will 
(not  dine  without  him;"  and  straightway  they  all  repaired 
to  the  prison,  where  they  find  the  incarcerated  knight 
engaged  in  the  pleasant  pastime  of  combing  his  hair 
and  arranging  his  beard.  He  tells  the  kiug  very  coolly 
that  on  that  very  day  he  has  been  a  prisoner  seven  years. 
To  this  the  king  replies,  "Hush,  hush,  Virgil;  it  takes 
three  more  to  make  ten."— "  Sire,"  says  Virgil,  with  the 
same  philosophical  composure,  '*  if  your  Highness  so  ordains, 
I  will  pass  my  whole  life  here." — "  As  a  reward  for  your 
patience,  you  shall  dine  with  me  to-day,"  says  the  king. — 
*'  My  coat  is  torn,"  says  Virgil;  "  I  am  not  in  trim  to  make 
a  leg."  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  promise  of  a 
new  suit  from  the  king;  and  they  go  to  dinner.  Virgil 
delights  both  knights  and  damsels,  but  most  of  all  Dona 
Isabel.  The  archbishop  is  called  in ;  th  ey  are  married  forth- 
with, and  the  ballad  closes  like  a  scene  in  some  old  play:— 
"  He  takes  her  by  the  hand,  and  leads  her  to  the  garden." 
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Sucb  is  this  curious  ballad. 

I  now  turn  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  ODcient 
Spanish  poems; — it  is  the  Bomance  del  Oonde  Alarcos ;  a 
ballad  full  of  interest  and  of  touching  pathos.  The  story  is 
briefly  this.  The  Count  Alarcos,  after  being  secretly  be- 
trothed to  the  la^anta  Solisa,  forsakes  her  and  weds  another 
lady.  Many  years  afterward,  the  princess,  sitting  alone,  as 
she  was  wont,  and  bemoaning  her  forsaken  lot,  resolves  to 
tell  the  cause  of  her  secret  sorrow  to  the  king  her  father; 
and,  after  confessing  her  clandestine  love  for  Count  Alarcos, 
demands  the  death  of  the  countess,  to  heal  her  wounded 
honour.  Her  story  awakens  the  wrath  of  the  king;  he 
acknowledges  the  justness  of  her  demand,  seeks  an  inter- 
view with  the  count,  and  sets  the  case  before  him  in  so 
strong  a  light,  that  Anally  he  wrings  from  him  a  promise 
to  put  his  wife  to  death  with  his  own  hand.  The  count, 
returns  homeward  a  grief-stricken  man,  weeping  the  sad 
destiny  of  his  wife,  and  saying  within  himself,  *'  How  shall 
I  look  upon  her  smile  of  joy  when  she  comes  forth  to  meet 
me?"  The  countess  welcomes  his  return  with  affectionate 
teudemess;  but  he  is  heavy  at  heart,  and  disconsolate. 
He  sits  down  to  supper  with  his  children  around  him,  but 
the  food  is  untasted ;  he  hides  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
weeps.  At  length  they  retire  to  their  chamber.  In  the 
language  of  Mr.  Lockharfs  translation, — 

"  They  came  together  to  the  bower,  where  they  were  used  to  resfc-^ 
None  with  them  but  the  little  babe  that  was  upon  the  breast : 
The  count  had  barred  the  chamber-doors — they  ne*er  were  barred 
till  then : 

*  Unhappy  lady,*  he  began, '  and  I  most  lost  of  men !  * 

'* '  Now  speak  not  so,  my  noble  lord,  my  husband,  and  my  life! 
Unhappy  never  can  she  be  that  is  Alarcos'  wife !  * 

*  Alas  I  imhappy  lady,  'tis  but  little  that  you  know; 

For  in  that  very  word  you've  said  is  gath^ed  all  your  woe. 
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"  *  Long  silled  I  loved  a  lady--losg  since  I  ofiths  dSd  plight 
To  be  that  lady's  husband,  to  love  tier  day  and  nigfat ; 
Her  father  is  our  lord  the  king — to  him  the  thing  is  knowa ; 
And  now — that  I  the  news  should  bring  I — she  claims  me  for  ker 
own. 

'*  *  Alas !  my  love,  alas !  my  life,  the  right  Is  on  their  side ; 
Ere  I  had  seen  your  face,  sweet  wife,  she  was  betrothed  my  bride; 
But — O,  that  I  should  speak  the  word ! — since  in  her  place  yoo  Ue^ 
It  is  the  bidding  of  onr  lord  that  you  this  night  must  die^* 

"  *  Are  these  the  wages  of  my  lore,  so  lowly  and  so  leal  ? 
0,  kill  me  not,  thou  noble  Count,  when  at  thy  foot  I  kneel ! 
But  send  me  to  my  father's  house,,  where  once  I  dwelt  in  glee; 
There  will  I  live  a  lone,  chaste  life,  and  rear  my  children  three/ 

"  *  It  may  not  be— mine  oath  is  strong— ere  dawn  of  day  you  die.' 

*  O,  well  'tis  seen  how  all  alone  upon  the  earth  am  I ! — 
My  father  is  an  old,  frail  man ;  my  mother's  in  her  grave; 
And  dead  is  stout  Don  Garci — ^alas !  my  brother  brave  I 

*' '  'Twas  at  this  coward  king's  command  they  slew  my  brother  dear, 
And  now  I  'm  helpless  in  the  land  t — ^it  is  not  death  I  fear, 
But  loath,  loath  am  I  to  depart,  and  leave  my  children  so  ;— 
Now  let  me  lay  them  to  my  heart,  and  kiss  thera,  ere  I  go.* 

'*  *  Kiss  him  that  lies  upon  thy  breast — ^the  rest  thou  mayst  ndt  8^.' 
'  I  fain  would  say  an  Ave.'    *  Then  say  it  speedily.' 
She  knelt  her  down  upon  her  knee, — *  0  Lord,  behold  my  case! 
Judge  not  my  deeds,  but  look  on  me  in  pity  and  great  grace  I ' 

" '  When  she  had  made  her  orison,,  up  from  her  knees  she  rose  :— 

*  Be  kind,  Alarcos,  to  our  babes,  and  pray  for  my  repose ; 
And  now  give  me  my  boy  once  more,  upon  my  breast  to  hold. 
That  he  may  drink  one  £areweU  drink  before  my  breast  be  cold.' 

"  '  Why  would  you  waken  the  poor  child  ?  you  see  he  is  asleep; 
Prepare,  dear  wife,  there  is  no  time,  the  dawn  begins  to  peep.' 
'  Now,  hear  me,  Count  Alarcos !  I  give  thee  pardon  free ; 
I  pardon  thee  for  the  love's  sake  wherewith  I've  loved  thee; — 

'*  *  But  they  have  not  my  pardon — the  king  and  his  proud  daughter; 
The  curse  of  God  be  on  them,  for  this  unchristian  slaughter  I 
1  charge  them  with  my  dying  breath,  ere  thirty  days  be  gone, 
To  meet  me  in  the  realm  of  death,  and  at  God'p  awful  throne  1 '  " 
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The  count  then  strangles  her  with  a  scarf,  and  the  ballad 
concludes  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  dying  lady's  prayer,  in 
the  death  of  the  king  and  the  Infanta  within  twenty  days 
of  her  own. 

Few,  I  think,  will  be  disposed  to  question  the  beauty  of 
this  ancient  ballad,  though  the  refined  and  cultiyated  taste 
of  many  may  revolt  from  the  seemingly  unnatural  incident 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  It  must  be- recollected  that  this 
is  a  scene  taken  from  a  barbarous  age,  when  the  life  of  even 
the  most  cherished  and  beloved  was  held  of  little  value  in 
eomparison  with  a  chivalrous  but  false  and  exaggerated 
point  of  honovr.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  Castilian  hidalgos, 
and  their  frequent  rebellions  against  the  crown,  a  deep 
reverence  for  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  a  consequent 
disposition  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  throne,  at  almost 
any  sacrifice,  has  always  been  one  of  the  prominent  traits 
of  the  Spanish  character.  When  taken  in  connection 
with  these  oircumstances,  the  story  of  this  old  ballad  ceases 
to  be  so  grossly  improbable  as  it  seems  at  first  sight;  and, 
indeed,  becomes  an  illustration  of  national  character.  In 
all  probability,  the  story  of  the  Gonde  Alarcos  had  some 
foundation  in  fact^K 

The  third  class  of  the  ancient  Spanish  ballads  is  the 
Moorish.  Here  we  enter  a  new  world,  more  gorgeous  and 
more  dazzling  than  that  of  Gothic  chronicle  and  tradition. 
The  stem  spirits  of  Bernardo,  the  Gid,  and  Mudarra  have 
passed  away;  the  mail-clad  forms  of  Gnarinos,  Orlando, 
and  Durandarte  are  not  here;  the  scene  is  changed;  it  is 

*  This  exaggerated  reverence  for  the  person  and  prerogatives  of 
the  king  has  fiirmshed  the  groundwork  of  two  of  the  best  dramas  in 
the  Spanish  language ;  La  Estrella  de  Sevilla,  by  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
Del  Bey  abajo  NiagunOf  by  Francisco  de  Rojas. 
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the  bridal  of  Andalla;  the  bull-fight  of  Ganztil.  The 
sunshine  of  Andalusia  glances  upon  the  marble  halls  of 
Granada,  and  green  are  the  banks  of  the  Xenil  and  the 
Darro.  A  band  of  Moorish  knights  gaily  arrayed  in  gam- 
besons  of  crimson  silk,  with  scarfs  of  blue  and  jewelled 
tahalies,  sweep  like  the  wind  through  the  square  of  Yi- 
yarambla.  They  ride  to  the  Tournament  of  Beeds;  the 
Moorish  maiden  leans  from  the  balcony ;  bright  eyes  glisten 
from  many  a  lattice ;  and  the  yictorious  knight  receives  the 
prize  of  valour  from  the  hand  of  her  whose  beauty  is  like 
the  star-lit  night.  These  are  the  Xanfas,  the  Oelindas,  and 
Lindaraxas — the  Andallas,  Ganzules,  and  Abenzaydes  of 
Moorish  song. 

Then  comes  the  sound  of  the  silver  clarion,  and  the  roll 
of  the  Moorish  atabal,  down  from  the  snowy  pass  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  across  the  gardens  of  the  Vega.  Alhama 
has  fallen  1  woe  is  me,  Alhama !  The  Christian  is  at  the 
gates  of  Granada ;  the  banner  of  the  cross  floats  from  the 
towers  of  the  Alhambra !  And  these,  too,  are  themes  for 
the  minstrel — themes  sung  alike  by  Moor  and  Spaniard, 

Among  the  Moorish  ballads  are  included  not  only  those 
which  were  originally  composed  in  Arabic,  but  all  that 
relate  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  history  of  the  Moors 
in  Spain.  In  most  of  them  the  influence  of  an  Oriental 
taste  is  clearly  visible;  their  spirit  is  more  refined  and 
efieminate  than  that  of  the  historic  and  romantic  ballads, 
in  which  no  trace  of  such  an  influence  is  perceptible.  The 
spirit  of  the  Oid  is  stem,  unbending,  steel-clad ;  his  hand 
grasps  his  sword  Tizona ;  his  heel  wounds  the  flank  of  his 
steed  Babieca. 

'*  La  mano  aprieta  a  Tizona, 
Y  el  talon  fiere  a  Babieca." 

But  the  spirit  of  Arbolan  the  Moor,  though  resolute  in 
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camps,  is  effeminate  in  courts;  he  is  a  diamond  among 
scimitars,  yet  graceful  in  the  dance ; — 

*^  Diamante  entre  los  alfanges, 
Gradoso  en  baylai  las  zambras." 

The  ancient  ballads  are  stamped  with  the  character  of  their 
heroes.  Abundant  illustrations  of  this  could  be  given,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  ♦ 

Among  the  most  spirited  of  the  Moorish  ballads  are 
thrse  Vhich  are  interwoven  in  the  History  of  the  Civil 
Wars  of  Granada.  The  following,  entitled  "  A  very  mournful 
Ballad  on  the  Siege  and  Conquest  of  Alhama,"  is  very  beau- 
tiful ;  and  such  was  the  effect  it  produced  upon  the  Moors, 
that  it  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  sing  it  within  the 
walls  of  Grauada.  The  translation,  which  is  executed  with 
great  skill  and  fidelity,  is  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron. 

**  The  Moorish  king  rides  up  and  down 
Through  Granada's  royal  town ; 
From  Elvira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarambla  on  he  goes. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

'*  Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Alhama's  city  fell ; 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw, 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

**  He  qnits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his  horse, 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  course; 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

^  When  the  Alhambra's  walls  he  gained, 
On  the  moment  he  ordained 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  soimd 
With  the  silver  clarion  round. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

BB 
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•*  And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  w»r 
Beat  the  lond  alarm  afar, 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strains- 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

"Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mars  recalled  them  thecei 
One  by  one,  and  two^by  two, 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

•*  Out  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 
In  these  words  the  king  before  :— 
*  Wherefore  call  on  us,  O  king  ? 
What  may  mean  this  gathering  ? ' 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

^  *  Friends  I  ye  have,  alas  I  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastrous  blow ; 
That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold, 
Have  obtained  Alhama's  hold.* 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

<*  6ut  then  spake  dd  Alfaqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see : — 
»Good  king,  thou  art  justly  SCTved; 
Good  king,  this  thou  hast  deserved. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

M  <  By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  hour, 
The  Abencerrage,  Granada's  flower; 
And  strangers  were  received  by  thee 
Of  Cordova  the  chivalry. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

<*  <  And  for  this,  O  king!  is  sent 
On  thee  a  double  chastisement ; 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realnif 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

**  *  He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe^ 
He  must  perish  by  the  law; 
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And  Granada  must  be  won, 
And  thyself  with  her  undone.' 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

^*  Fire  flashed  from  out  the  old  Moor's  eyes; 
The  monarch's  wrath  began  to  rise, 
Because  he  answered,  and  because 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhaqia! 

"  *  There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings ! ' 
Thus,  snoiting  with  his  choler,  said 
The  Moorish  king,  and  doomed  him  dead. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! " 

Such  are  the  ancient  ballads  of  Spain ;  poems  which, 
like  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  out- 
lived the  names  of  their  builders.  They  are  the  handiwork 
of  wandering,  homeless  minstrels,  who  for  their  daily  bread 
thus  "  built  the  lofty  rhyme ;"  and  whose  names,  like  their 
dust  and  ashes,  have  long,  long  been  wrapped  in  a  shroud. 
*•  These  poets,"  says  an  anonymous  writer,  *'  nave  left  be- 
hind them  no  trace  to  which  the  imagination  can  attach 
itself;  they  have  '  died  and  made  no  sign.'  We  pass  from 
the  infancy  of  Spanish  poetry  to  the  age  of  Charles,  through 
a  long  vista  of  monuments  without  inscriptions,  as  the 
traveller  approaches  the  noise  and  bustle  of  modem  Eome 
through  the  lines  of  silent  and  unknown  tombs  that  border 
the  Appian  Way." 

Before  closing  this  essay,  I  must  allude  to  the  unfavour- 
able opinion  which  the  learned  Dr.  Southey  has  expressed 
concerning  the  merit  of  these  old  Spanish  ballads.  In  his 
preface  to  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  he  says, — "  The  heroic 
ballads  of  the  Spaniards  have  been  overrated  in  tliis 
country;  they  are  infinitely  and  every  way  inferior  to  our 
own ;  there  are  some  spirited  ones  in  the  Guerras  Civiles 
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de  Granada,  from  which  the  rest  have  heen  estimated; 
but,  exceptiDg  these,  I  know  none  of  any  value  among  the 
many  hundreds  which  I  have  perused.'*  On  this  field  I  am. 
willing  to  do  battle,  though  it  be  with  a  veteran  knight 
who  bears  enchanted  arms,  and  whose  sword,  like  that  of 
Martin  Antolinez,  **  illumines  all  the  field."  That  the  old 
Spanish  ballads  may  have  been  overrated,  and  that  as  a 
whole  they  are  inferior  to  the  English,  I  concede;  that 
many  of  the  hundred  ballads  of  the  Cid  are  wanting  in 
interest,  and  that  many  of  those  of  the  Twelve  Peers  oi 
France  are  languid,  and  drawn  out  beyond  the  patience 
of  the  most  patient  reader,  I  concede ;  I  willingly  confess, 
also,  that  among  them  all  I  have  found  none  that  can  rival 
in  graphic  power  the  shoit  but  wonderful  ballad  of  Sir 
Patrick  Spence,  wherein  the  mariner  sees  **  the  new  moon 
with  the  old  moon  in  her  arm,"  or  the  more  modem  one 
of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  by  Michael  Drayton,  beginning^-- 

M  Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France, 
As  we  our  sails  advance, 
Kor  now  to  prove  onr  chance 

Longer  will  tarrv; 
But  putting  to  the  main, 
At  Caux,  the  mouth  of  Seine, 
With  all  his  martial  train, 
Landed  King  Harry.** 

All  this  I  readily  concede;  but  that  the  old  Spanish  ballads 
are  infinitely  and  every  way  inferior  to  the  English,  and 
that  among  them  all  there  are  none  of  any  value,  save  a 
few  which  celebrate  the  civil  wars  of  Granada — this  I  deny. 
The  March  of  Bernardo  del  Garpio  is  hardly  inferior  to 
Chevy  Chase;  and  the  ballad  of  the  Conde  Alarcos,  in 
simplicity  and  pathos,  has  no  peer  in  all  English  balladry 
— it  is  superior  to  Edem  o*  Gordon. 
But  a  truce  to  criticism.    Already,  methinks,  I  hear  the 
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voice  of  a  drowsy  and  prosaic  herald  proclaiming,  in  the 
language  of  Don  Quixote  to  the  puppet-player,  "  Make  an 
end,  Master  Peter ;  for  it  grows  toward  supper-time,  and  I 
have  some  symptoms  of  hunger  upon  me.'* 
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When  the  lawyer  is  swallowed  up  with  business,  and  the  states- 
man is  preventing  or  contriving  plots,  then  we  sit  on  cowslip  banks, 
hear  the  birds  sing,  and  possess  ourselves  in  as  much  quietness  as 
these  silent  silver  streams  we  now  see  glide  so  quietly  by  us. 

IzAAK  Walton. 

In  that  delicious  season  when  the  coy  and  capricious 
maidenhood  of  spring  is  swelling  into  the  warmer,  riper, 
and  more  voluptuous  womanhood  of  summer,  I  left  Madrid 
for  the  village  of  El  Pardillo.  I  had  already  seen  enough 
of  the  villages  of  the  North  of  Spain  to  know  tliat  for  the 
most  part  they  have  few  charms  to  entice  one  from  the 
city ;  but  I  was  curious  to  see  the  peasantry  of  the  land 
in  their  native  homes — to  see  how  far  the  shepherds  of 
Castile  resemble  those  who  sigh  and  sing  in  the  pastoral 
romances  of  Montemayor  and  Gaspar  Gil  Polo. 

I  love  the  city  and  its  busy  hum;  I  love  that  glad  ex- 
citement of  the  crowd  which  makes  the  pulse  beat  quick, 
the  freedom  from  restraint,  the  absence  of  those  curious 
eyes  and  idle  tongues  which  persecute  one  in  villages  and 
provincial  towns.  I  love  the  country,  too,  i^  its  season; 
and  there  is  no  scene  over  which  my  eye  roves  with  more 
delight  than  the  face  of  a  summer  landscape  dimpled  with 
soft  sunny  hollows,  and  smiling  in  all  the  freshness  and 
luxuriance  of  June.  There  is  no  book  in  which  I  read 
sweeter  lessons  of  virtue,  or  find  the  beauty  of  a  quiet  life 
more  legibly  recorded.    My  heart  drinks  in  the  tranquillity 
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of  Uie  scene ;  and  I  never  hear  the  sweet  warble  of  a  bird 
from  its  native  wood,  without  a  silent  wish  that  such  a 
cheerful  voice  and  peaceful  shade  were  mine.  There  is  a 
beautiful  moral  feeling  connected  with  everything  in  rural 
life,  which  is  not  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  city ; 
the  voice  of  the  brook  and  the  language  of  the  winds  and 
woods  are  no  poetic  fiction.  What  an  impressive  lesson 
is  there  in  the  opening  bud  of  spring !  what  an  eloqilkent 
homily  in  the  fall  of  the  autumnal  leaf!  How  well  does 
the  song  of  a  passing  bird  represent  the  glad  but  transitory 
days  of  youth !  and  in  the  hollow  tree  and  hooting  owl  what 
a  melancholy  image  of  the  decay  and  imbecility  of  old  age ! 
In  the  beautiful  language  of  an  English  poet : — 

"  Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flowers,  are  living  preachers, 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book, 
Sapplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers, 
From  loneliest  nook. 

***Neath  cloistered  boughs  each  floral  bell  that  swingeth, 
And  toUs  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air, 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ringeth 
A  call  to  prayer; 

"Not  to  the  domes  where  cnunbling  arch  and  column 
Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand, 
But  to  that  fane  most  catholic  and  solemn 
Which  God  hath  planned ; 

"  To  that  cathedra],  boundless  as  our  wonder. 
Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply, — 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves, — ^Its  organ  thunder,-- 
I  Its  dome  the  sky. 

"  There,  amid  solitude  and  shade,  I  wander 
Through  the  green  aisles,  and,  stretched  upon  the  sod. 
Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 
The  ways  of  God." 

But  the  traveller  who  journeys  through  the  northern 
provinces,  of  Spain  will  look  in  vain  for  the  charms  of  rural 
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scenery  in  the  villages  he  passes.  Instead  of  trim  cottages, 
and  gardens,  and  the  grateful  shade  of  trees,  he  will  see  a 
cluster  of  stone  hovels  roofed  with  red  tiles  and  hasking  in 
the  hot  sun,  without  a  single  tree  to  lend  him  shade  or  shel- 
ter; and  instead  of  green  meadows  and  woodlands  voeal  with 
the  song  of  birds,  he  will  find  bleak  and  rugged  mountains, 
and  vast  es tended  plains,  that  stretch  away  beyond  his  ken 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  howevOT.  to  find,  not  many 
leagues  from  the  metropolis,  a  village  which  could  boast  the 
shadow  of  a  few  trees.  El  Pardillo  is  situated  on  the.  south- 
em  slope  of  the  Guadarram«k  Mountains,  just  where  the 
last  broken  spurs  of  the  sierra  stretch  forward  into  the  vast 
table-land  of  New  Castile.  The  village  itself,  like  most 
other  Castilian  villages,  is  only  a  cluster  of  weather-stained 
and  dilapidated  houses,  huddled  together  without  beauty  or 
regularity ;  but  the  scenery  around  it  is  picturesque, — a 
mingling  of  hill  and  dale,  sprinkled  with  patches  of  culti- 
vated land  and  dumps  of  forest-trees;  and  in  the  back- 
ground, the  blue,  vapoury  outline  of  the  Guadarrama 
Mountains  melting  into  the  sky. 

In  this  quiet  place  I  sojourned  for  a  season,  accompanied 
by  the  publican  Bon  Yalentin  and  his  fair  daughter 
Florencia.  We  took  up  our  abode  in  the  cottage  of  a  pea- 
sant named  Lucas,  an  honest  tiller  of  the  soil,  simple  and 
good-natured ;  or,  in  tbe  more  emphatic  language  of  Don  Va- 
lentin, "  un  Tiombre  muy  infeliz,  y  sin  malicia  ninguna."  Not 
so  his  wife  Martina ;  she  was  a  Tartar,  and  so  mettlesome 
withal,  that  poor  Lucas  skulked  doggedly  about  his  own 
premises,  with  his  head  down  and  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

In  this  little  village  my  occupations  were  few  and  simple. 
My  morning^s  walk  was  to  the  Cross  of  Espalmado,  a  large 
wooden  crucifix  in  tbe  fields;   the  day  was  passed  with 

I 

books,  or  with  any  idle  companion  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
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catch  by  the  button,  and  bribe  with  a  cigar  into  a  lon^ 
story,  or  a  litUe  village  gossip;  and  I  wfailed  away  the 
evening  in  peeping  round  among  the  cottagers,  studying 
the  beautiful  landscape  that  spread  before  me,  and  watching 
the  occasional  gathering  of  a  storm  about  the  blue  peaks 
of  tbe  Guadarrama  Mountains.  My  favourite  haunt  was 
a  secluded  spot  in  a  little  woodland  valley,  through  which  a 
crystal  brook  ran  brawling  along  its  pebbly  channel.  There, 
stretched  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  I  often  passed  the  hours 
of  noontide  heat,  now  reading  the  magic  numbers  of  Gar- 
cilaso,  and  anon  listening  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
overhead;  or  watching  the  toil  of  a  patient  act,  as  he  rolled 
;  his  stone,  like  Sisyphus,  up-hill,  or  the  flight  of  a  bee  darting 
from  flower  to  flower,  and  **  biding  his  murmurs  in  the  rose." 

Blame  me  not,  thou  studious  moralist, — blame  me  not 
unheard  for  this  idle  dreaming;  such  moments  are  not 
-wholly  thrown  away.  In  the  language  of  Goethe,  "I  lie 
down  in  the  grass  near  a  falling  brook,  and  close  to  the 
earth  a  thousand  varieties  of  grasses  become  perceptible. 
When  I  listen  to  the  hum  of  the  little  world  between  the 
stubble,  aQd  see  the  countl6S9  indescribable  forms  of  insects, 
I  feel  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  who  has  created  us, — 
the  breath  of  the  All^benevolent  who  supports  us  in  per- 
petual enjoyment" 

Th^  village  church,  too,  was  a  spot  around  which  I  occa- 
sionally  lingered  of  an  evening,  when  in  pensive  or  melan- 
choly mood.  And  here,  gentle  reader,  thy  imagination  will 
straightway  conjure  up  a  scene  of  ideal  beauty, — a  village 
church  with  decent  white-washed  walls,  and  modest  spire 
ijust  peeping  forth  from  a  clump  o^  trees!  No ;  I  will  not 
deceive  thee ; — the  church  of  El  Fardillo  resembles  not  this 
picture  of  thy  well-tutored  fancy.  It  is  a  gloomy  little 
edifice,  standing  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  built 
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of  dark  and  unhewn  stone,  with  a  spire  like  a  siigar-loaf. 
G^iere  is  no  grass-plot  in  front,  but  a  little  esplanade  beaten 
hard  by  the  footsteps  of  the  church-going  peasantry.  The 
tombstone  of  one  iDf  the  patriarchs  of  the  village  serves  as  a 
door-step,  and  a  single  solitary  tree  throws  its  friendly  shade 
upon  ihQ  portals  of  the  little  sanctuary. 

One  evening,  as  I  loitered  around  this  spot,  the  sound  of 
an  organ  and  the  chant  of  youthful  voices  from  within  struck 
my  ear  *  the  churoh-door  was  ajar,  and  I  entered.  There 
stood  the  priest,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  children,  who 
were  singing  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin : — 

**  Ave,  R^giiDa  ceelomm, 
Ave,  Domina  angelorum.** 

There  is  something  exceedingly  thrilling  in  the  voices  of 
children  singing.  Though  their  music  be  unskilful,  yet  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  heart  with  wonderful  eelerity.  Voices  of 
cherubs  are  they,  for  they  breathe  of  paradise;  clear,  liquid 
tones,  that  flow  from  pure  lips  and  innocent  hearts,  like  the 
sweetest  notes  of  a  flute,  or  the  falliug  of  water  from  a  foun- 
tain !  When  the  chant  was  finished,  the  priest  opened  a 
little  book  whieb  he  held  in  bis  hand,  and  began,  with  a 
voice  as  solemn  as  a  frineral  bell,  to  question  this  class  of 
roguish  little  eateehumens,  whom  he  was  initiating  into  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  the  mother  church.  Some  of  the 
questions  and  answei's  were  so<  curious,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  repeating  them  here ;  and  should  any  one  doubt  their 
authenticity,  he  will  find  them  in  the  Spanish  catechisms. 

"  In  what  consists  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity?" 

**  In  one  God,  who  is  three  persons ;  and  three  persons, 
who  are  but  one  God.** 

"  But  tell  me — three  human  persons,  are  they  not  three 
men?" 

"  Yes,  father.** 
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'*  Then  why  are  not  tiiree  divine  persoss  three  Gods?  " 

**  Because  three  human  persons  have  three  human  naturee; 
but  the  three  divine  persons  have  only  one  divine  nature." 

**  Can  you  explain  this  by  an  example  J* " 

"  Yes,  father ;  as  a  tree  wiiich  has  three  bra&ehes  is  still 
but  one  tree,  since  all  the  tiiree  branches  spring  from  oiDfe 
trunk,  so  the  three  divine  persona  are  but  one  Q-od,  beoaiuse 
they  all  have  the  same  divine  nalore.'* 

*' Where  were  these  three  divine  persons  before  tbs 
heavens  and  the  euth  were  created  ?  " 

"  In  themselves/* 

"  Which  of  them  was  made  man  ?  " 

"  The  Son." 

*'  And  after  the  Son  was  made  man,  was  he  still  God?" 

*'Yes,  father;  for  in  becoming  man  he  did  not  eease  to 
be  God,  any  more  than  a  man  when  he  becomes  a  monk 
ceases  to  be  a  man." 

"  How  was  the  Son  of  God  made  flesh?" 

"  He  was  boi'n  of  the  most  holy  Virgin  Mary." 

**  And  can  we  still  call  her  a  virgin  ?  " 

**  Yes,  father ;  for  as  a  ray  of  the  sun  may  pass  through 

a  pane  of  glass,  and  the  glass  remain  unbroken,  so  the 

Virgin  Mary,  after  the  birth  of  her  Son,  was  a  pure  and 

holy  virgin  as  before."  * 

*  This  illastratioa  was  also  made  use  of  during  the  dark  agea. 
Pierre  de  Corbiac,  a  Troubadour  of  the  thirteenth  century,  thos 
introduces  it  in  a  poem  entitled  Prayer  to  the  Virgin : — 

"  Domna,  verges  pur*  e  fina 

Ans  que  foe  1*  enfantameos, 

£t  apree  tot  eissamena, 

De  vos  trais  sa  cam  hmnana 

Jhesu-Christ  nostre  salvaire 

Si  com  se3  trencamens  faire 

Intral  bel  rais  quan  soleUia 

Per  la  fenestra  veirina." 


4( 
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•*  Who  died  to  save  and  redeem  us  ?" 

"  The  Son  of  God :  as  man,  and  not  as  God." 

"  How  could  be  suffer  and  die  as  man  only,  being  both 
God  and  man,  and  yet  but  one  person  ?  " 

**  As  in  a  heated  bar  of  iron  upon  which  water  is  thrown, 
the  heat  only  is  affected  and  not  the  iron,  so  the  Son  of 
God  suffered  in  bis  human  nature  and  not  in  his  divine." 

''And  when  the  spirit  was  separated  from  his  most 
precious  body,  whither  did  the  spirit  go?** 

To  limbo,  to  glorify  the  souls  of  the  holy  fathers." 
And  the  body?" 

"  It  was  carried  to  the  grave." 

"  Did  the  divinity  remain  united  with  the  spirit  or  with 
the  body?" 

^'With  both.  As  a  soldier,  when  he  unsheathes  his 
sword,  remains  united  both  with  the  sword  and  the  sheath, 
though  they  are  separated  from  each  other,  so  did  the 
divinity  remain  united  both  with  the  spirit  and  body  of 
Christ,  though  the  spirit  was  separated  and  removed  from 
the  body." 

I  did  not  quarrel  with  the  priest  for  having  been  bom  and 
educated  in  a  different  faith  from  mine ;  but  as  I  left  the 
church  and  sauntered  slowly  homeward,  I  could  not  help 
asking  myself,  in  a  whisper.  Why  perplex  the  spirit  of  a 
child  with  these  metaphysical  subtilties,  these  dark,  mys- 
terious speculations,  which  man  in  all  his  pride  of  intellect 
cannot  fathom  or  explain  ? 

1  must  nqt  forget,  in  this  place,  to  make  honourable 
mention  of  the  little  great  men  of  £1  Fardillo.  And  first 
in  order  comes  the  priest.  He  was  a  short,  portly  man, 
serioua  in  maimeF,  and  of  grave  and  reverend  presence ; 
thougb  ftt  th^  same  time  there  was  a  dash  of  the  jolly-fat- 
j&iar-  (tbout,  him;i  and  on  hearing;  fk  g<)o4  joke  or  a  slyr 
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innuendo,  a  smile  would  gleam  in  his  eye,  and  play  over 
his  round  face,  like  the  light  of  a  glow-worm.  His  house- 
keeper was  a  brisk,  smiling  little  woman,  on  the  shady  side 
of  thirty,  and  a  cousin  of  his  to  boot.  Whenever  she  was 
mentioned,  Don  Valentin  looked  wise,  as  if  this  cousinsbip 
were  apocryphal ;  but  he  said  nothing — ^not  he ;  what  right 
had  he  to  be  peeping  into  other  people's  business,  when  he  had 
only  one  eye  to  look  after  his  own  withal  ?  Next  in  rank 
to  the  Dominie  was  the  Alcalde,  justice  of  the  peace  and 
quorum;  a  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  personage, 
with  a  long  beak  of  a  nose,  and  a  pouch  upder  his  chin, 
like  a  pelican.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  great  in 
authority ;  and  his  importance  was  vastly  increased  in  the 
village  by  a  pair  of  double-barrelled  spectacles,  so  contrived, 
that,  when  bent  over  his  desk  and  deeply  buried  in  his 
musty  papers,  he  could  look  up  and  see  what  was  going  on 
around  him  without  moving  his  head,  whereby  he  got  the 
reputation  of  seeing  twice  as  much  as  other  people.  There 
was  the  village  surgeon,  too,  a  tall  man  with  a  varnished 
hat  and  a  starved  dog ;  I  •  bad  studied  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  and  was  pompous  and  pedantic,  ever  and  anon 
quoting  some  threadbare  maxim  from  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, and  embellishing  it  with  a  commentary  of  his  own. 
Then  there  was  the  gray-headed  Sacristan,  who  rang  the 
church-bell,  fdayed  on  the  organ,  and  was  learned  in  tomb- 
stone lore;  a  Politician,  who  talked  me  to  death  about 
taxes,  liberty,  and  the  days  of  the  constitution ;  and  a  Notary 
Public,  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family,  who  would  imake 
a  paper-cigar  last  half  an  hour,  and  who  kept  up  his 
respectability  in  the  village  by  keeping  a  horse. 

Beneath  the  protecting  shade  of  these  great  men  full 
many  an  inhabitant  of  El  Pardillo  was  born  and  buried. 
The  village  conttinued  to  flourish,  a  quiet,  happy  place, 
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though  all  unknown  to  fame.  The  inhabitants  were  orderly 
and  industrious,  went  regularly  to  mass  and  confession, 
kept  every  saint*s  day  in  the  calendai:,  and  devoutly  hung 
Judas  once  a  year  in  efBgy.  On  Sundays  and  all  other 
holydays,  when  mass  was  over,  the  time  was  devoted  to 
sports  and  recreation;  and  the  day  passed  ofip  in  social 
visiting  and  athletic  exercises,  such  as  running,  leaping, 
wrestling,  pitching  quoits,  and  heaving  the  bar.  When 
evening  came,  the  merry,  sound  of  the  guitar  summoned  to 
the  dance;  then  every  nook  and  alley  poured  forth  its 
youthful  company, — light  of  heart  and  heel,  and  decked 
out  in  all  the  holiday  finery  of  flowers,  and  ribands,  and 
crimson  sashes.  A  group  gathered  before  the  cottage- 
door  ;  the  signal  was  given,  and  away  whirled  the  merry 
dancers  to  the  wild  music  of  voice  and  guitar,  and  the 
measured  beat  of  castanet  and  tambourine. 

I  love  these  rural  dances, — from  my  heart  I  love  them- 
This  world,  at  best,  is  so  full  of  care  and  sorrow, — the  life  of 
a  poor  man  is  so  stained  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow, — there 
is  so  much  toil,  and  struggling,  and  anguish,  and  disappoint 
ment  here  below,  that  I  gaze  with  delight  on  a  scene  where 
all  these  are  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  and  the  heart  of  the 
toil-worn  peasant  seems  to  throw  off  its  load,  and  to  leap  to 
the  sound  of  music,  when  merrily, 

**  Beneath  soft  eve*8  consenting  stari 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  castanet*' 

Not  many  miles  from  the  village  of  El  Fardillo  stands 
the  ruined  castle  of  Villafranca,  an  ancient  stronghold  of 
the  Moors  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  built  upon  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  of  easy  ascent  upon  one  side,  but  precipi- 
tous and  inaccessible  on  the  other.  The  front  presents  a 
large,  square  tower,  constituting  the  main  part  of  the  castle ; 
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on  one  side  of  whicli  an  arobed  gateway  leads  to  a  spacious 
court-yard  within,  suiroanded  by  battlements.  The  comer 
towers  are  circular,  with  beetling  turrets;  and  bere  and 
there,  apart  from  tbe  main  body  of  the  castle,  stand  several 
circular  basements,  whose  towers  have  fallen  and  mouldered 
into  dust.  From  the  balcony  in  the  square  tower,  the  eye 
embraces  the  level  landscape  for  leagues  and  leagues 
around;  and  beneath,  in  the  depth  of  the  yalley,  lies  a 
beautiful  grove,  alive  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 
The  whole  castle  is  in  ruin,  and  occupied  only  as  a  hunting- 
lodge,  being  inhabited  by  a  solitary  tenant,  who  has  chaise 
of  the  adjacent  domain. 

One  holy  day,  when  mass  was  said  and  tbo  whole  village 
was  let  loose  to  play,  we  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  ruins  of 
this  old  Moorish  alcazar.    Our  cavalcade  was  as  modey  as 
that  of  old, — the  pilgrims  **  that  toward  Canterbury  wolden 
tide ; "  for  we  had  the  priest  and  the  doctor  of  physic,  and 
the  man  of  laws,  and  a  wife  of  Bath,  and  many  more  whom 
I  must  leave  unsung.    M^:zily  flew  the  hours  and  fast;  and 
sitting  after  dinner  in  the  gloomy  hall  of  that  old  castie, 
many  a  tale  was  told,  and  many  a  legend  and  tradition  of 
the  past  conjured  up  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  present. 
Most  ci  these  tales  were  about  the  Moors  who  built  the 
castlS,  and  the  treasures  they  had  buried  beneath  it.    Then 
the  priest  told  the  story  of  a  lawyer  who  sold  himself  to  tbe 
devil  for  a  pot  of  money,  and  was  burnt  by  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion therefore.    In  his  confession,  he  told  how  he  had  learned 
from  a  Jew  the  secret  of  raising  the  devil;  how  be  went  to 
the  castle  at  midnight  with  a  book  which  the  Jew  gave  him, 
and,  to  make  the  charm  sure,  carried  with  him  a  loadstone, 
six  nails  from  the  coffin  of  a  child  of  three  years,  six  tapers 
of  rosewax,  made  by  a  child  of  four  years,  the  skin  and 
blood  of  a  young  kid,  an  iron  fork,  with  which  the  kid  had 
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been  killed,  a  few  hazel-rods,  a  flask  of  high-proof  brandy^ 
and  some  ligDum-yitsa  charcoal  ixy  make  a  fire.  When  ho 
read  in  the  book,  the  devil  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  man 
dressed  in  flesh-coloured  clothes,  with  long  nails,  and  large 
fiery  eyes,  and  he  signed  an  agreement  with  him  written  in 
blood,  promising  never  to  go  to  mass,  and  to  give  him  his 
soul  at  the  end  of  eight  years ;  in  return  for  this,  he  was  to 
have  a  million  of  dollars  in  good  money,  which  the  devil 
was  to  bring  to  him  the  next  night ;  but  when  the  next 
night  came,  and  the  lawyer  had  conjured  from  his  book, 
instead  of  the  devil,  there  appeared — ^who  do  you  think  ? — 
the  alcalde,  with  half  the  village  at  his  heels,  and  the  poor 
lawyer  was  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition,  and  burnt  for 
dealing  in  the  black  art. 

I  intended  to  repeat  here  some  of  the  many  tales  that 
were  told ;  but,  upon  reflection,  they  seem  too  frivolous,  and 
must  therefore  give  place  to  a  more  serious  theme. 
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Heaven's  dove,  when  highest  he  flies, 
Hies  with  thy  heavenly  wings. 

Cbashaw.      ^ 

These  is  hardly  a  chapter  in  literary  history  more  strongly 
marked  with  the  peculiarities  of  national  character  than 
that  which  contains  the  moral  and  devotional  poetry  of 
Spain.  It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  in  this 
department  of  literature  all  the  fervency  and  depth  of 
national  feeling  would  be  exhibited.  But  still,  as  the 
spirit  of  morality  and  devotion  is  the  same,  wherever  it 
exists, — as  the  enthusiasm  of  virtue  and  religion  is  every- 
where essentially  the  same  feeling,  though  modified  iu  its 
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degree  and  in  its  action  by  a  variety  of  physical  causes 
and  local  circumstances,— and  as  the  subject  of  the  didactic 
verse  and  the  spiritual  canticle  cannot  be  materially 
changed  by  the  change  of  nation  and  climate,  it  might 
at  the  first  glance  seem  quite  as  natural  to  expect  that 
the  moral  and  devotional  poetry  of  Christian  countries 
would  never  be  very  strongly  marked  with  national 
peculiarities.  In  other  words,  we  should  expect  it  to  corre- 
spond to  the  warmth  or  coldness  of  national  feeling,  for  it 
is  the  external  and  visible  expression  of  this  feeling ;  but  not 
to  the  distinctions  of  national  character,  because,  its  nature 
and  object  being  everywhere  the  same,  these  distinctions 
become  swallowed  up  in  one  universal  Christian  character. 
In  moral  poetry  this  is  doubtless  true.  The  great  prin- 
dples  of  Christian  morality  being  eternal  and  invariable; 
the  verse  which  embodies  and  represents. them  must,  from 
this  very  (Hroumstaace,  be  the  same  in  its  spirit  through 
all  Christian  lands.  The  same,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
true  of  devotional  or  religious  poetry.  There,  the  language 
of  poetry  is  something  more  than  the  visible  image  of  a 
devotional  spirit.  It  is  also  an  expression  of  religious 
faith;  shadowing  forth,  with  greater  or  less  distinctness, 
its  various  creeds  and  doctrines.  As  these  are  different 
in  different  nations,  the  spirit  that  breathes  in  religious 
song,  and  the  letter  tliat  gives  utterance  to  the  doctrine 
of  faith,  will  not  be  universally  the  same.  Thus,  Catholic 
nations  sing  the  praises  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  language 
in  which  nations  of  the  Protestant  faith  do  not  unite; 
and  among  Protestants  themselves,  the  difference  of 
interpretations,  and  the  consequent  belief  or  disbelief  of 
certain  doctrines,  give  a  various  spirit  and  expression  to 
religious  poetry.  And  yet,  in  all,  the  devotional  feeling, 
the  heavenward  volition,  is  the  same. 
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As  far,  then,  as  peonliarities  of  religious  faith  exercise  an 
influence  upon  intellectual  habits,  and  thus  become  a  part 
of  national  character,  so  far  will  the  deyotional  or  religious 
poetry  of  a  country  exhibit  the  characteristic  peculiarities 
resulting  from  this  influence  of  faith,  and  its  assimilation 
with  the  national  mind.  Now,  Spain  is  by  pre-eminence 
the  Catholic  land  of  Christendom.  Most  of  her  historic 
recollections  are  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  the 
triumphs  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  many  of  her  warriors — 
of  her  best  and  bravest — were  martyrs  in  the  holy  cause, 
perishing  in  that  war  of  centuries  which  was  carried  on 
within  her  own  territories  between  the  crescent  of  Mahomet 
and  the  cross  of  Christ.  Indeed,  the  whole  tissue  of  her 
history  is  interwoven  with  miraculous  tradition.  The  inter- 
yention  of  her  patron  saint  has  saved  her  honour  in  more 
than  one  dangerous  pass ;  and  the  war-shout  of  "  Santiago, 
y  cierra  Espana!"  has  worked  like  a  charm  upon  the 
wavering  spirit  of  the  soldier.  A  reliance  on  the  guardian 
ministry  of  the  saints  pervades  the  whole  people,  and  devo- 
tional oflerings  for  signal  preservation  in  times  of  danger 
and  distress  cover  the  consecrated  walls  of  churches.  An 
enthusiasm  of  religious  feeling,  and  of  external  ritual  ob- 
servances, prevails  throughout  the  land.  But  more  particilK 
larly  is  the  name  of  the  Virgin  honoured  and  adored.  Ave 
Maria  is  the  salutation  of  peace  at  the  friendly  threshold, 
and  the  God-speed  to  the  wayfarer.  It  is  the  evening 
orison,  when  the  toils  of  day  are  done;  and  at  midnight 
it  echoes  along  the  solitary  streets  in  the  voice  of  the  watch- 
man's cry. 

These  and  similar  peculiarities  of  religious  faith  are 
breathing  and  moving  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
devotional  poetry  of  Spain.  It  is  not  only  instinct  with 
religious  feeling,  but  incorporated  with  "  the  substance  of 
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things  not  seen."  Not  only  are  the  poet's  lips  touched  with 
a  coal  from  the  altar,  hut  his  spirit  is  folded  in  the  cloud  of' 
incense  that  rises  hefore  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
and  the  glorious  company  of  the  saints  and  martyrs.  His 
soul  is  not  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
suhlime  attrihutes  of  the  Eternal  Mind ;  hut,  wiUi  its  lamp 
trimmed  and  huming,  it  goeth  out  to  meet  the  hridegroom, 
as  if  he  were  coming  in  a  hodily  presence. 

The  history  of  the  devotional  poetry  of  Spain  commences 
with  the  legendary  lore  of  Maestro  Gonzalo  de  Berceo,  a 
secular  priest,  whose  life  was  passed  in  the  cloisters  of  a 
Benedictine  convent,  and  amid  the  shadows  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  name  of  Berceo  stands  foremost  on 
the  catalogue  of  Spanish  poets,  for  the  author  of  the  Poem 
of  the  Cid  is  unknown.  The  old  patriarch  of  Spanish 
poetry  has  left  a  monument  of  his  existence  in  upwards  of 
thirteen  thousand  alexandrines,  oelehrating  the  lives  and 
miracles  of  saints  and  the  Virgin,  as  he  found  them  written 
in  the  Latin  chronicles  and  dusty  legends  of  his  monastery. 
In  emhodying  these  in  rude  verse  in  roman  paladino,  or  the 
old  Spanish  romance  tongue,  intelligihle  to  the  common 
people,  Fray  Gonzalo  seems  to  have  passed  his  life.  His 
writings  are  just  such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  pen  of  a 
monk  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  are  more  ghostly 
than  poetical ;  and  throughout,  unction  holds  the  place  of 
inspiration.  Accordingly,  they  illustrate  very  fully  the 
preceding  remarks ;  and  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
written  with  the  most  ample  and  childish  credulity,  and  the 
utmost  singleness  of  faith  touching  the  events  and  miracles 
descrihed. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  one  of  Berceo's  poems, 
entitled  "  Vida  de  San  Millan  "  It  is  a  description  of  the 
miraculous  appearance  of  Santiago  and  San  Millan,  mounted 
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on  snow-white  steeds,  and  fighting  for  the  cause  of  Christen- 
dom, at  the  hatUe  of  Simancas  in  the  Campo  de  Toro, 

And  when  the  kings  were  iu  the  field, — ^their  sqnadrons  in  array, — 
With  lance  in  rest  they  onward  pressed  to  mingle  in  the  fray ; 
But  soon  upon  the  Ghristians  fell  a  terror  of  their  foes,— 
These  were  a  numerous  army, — a  litde  handful  thosa 


And  while  the  Christian  people  stood  in  this  uncertainty, 
Upward  to  heayen  they  turned  their  eyes,  and  fixed  their  thoughts 

on  high ; 
And  there  two  figures  they  heheld,  all  heantiful  and  hright. 
Even  than  the  pure  new-fallen  snow  their  garments  were  more  white. 

They  rode  upon  two  horses  more  white  than  crystal  sheen. 
And  arms  they  bore  such  as  before  no  mortal  man  had  seen ; 
The  one,  he  held  a  crosier, — a  pontiff's  mitre  wore ;  . 
The  other  held  a  crucifix, — such  man  ne'er  saw  before. 

Their  faces  were  angelical,  celestial  forms  had  they, — 
And  downward  through  the  fields  of  air  they  urged  their  rapid  wf  3- ; 
They  looked  upon  the  Moorish  host  with  fierce  and  angry  look, 
And  in  their  hands,  with  dire  portent,  their  naked  sabres  shook. 

The  Christian  host,  beholding  this,  straightway  take  heart  again ; 
They  fall  upon  their  bended  knees,  all  resting  on  the  plain. 
And  each  one  with  his  clenched  fist  to  smite  his  breast  be^s, 
And  promises  to  God  on  high  he  will  forsake  his  sins. 

And  when  the  heavenly  knights  drew  near  unto  the  battle-ground, 
They  dashed  among  the  Moors  and  dealt  unerring  blows  around; 
Such  deadly  havoc  there  they  made  the  foremost  ranks  along, 
A  panic  terror  spread  unto  the  hindmost  of  the  throng. 

Together  with  these  two  good  knights,  the  champions  of  the  sky, 
The  Christians  rallied  and  b^an  to  smite  full  sore  and  high ; 
The  Moors  raised  up  their  voices  and  by  the  Koran  swore 
That  in  their  lives  such  deadly  fray  they  ne'er  had  seen  before. 

Down  went  the  misbelievers, — ^fiist  sped  the  bloody  fight, — 

Some  ghastly  and  dismembered  lay,  and  tfome  half  dead  with  fright: 

Full  sorely  they  repented  that  to  the  field  they  came. 

For  they  saw  that  from  the  battle  they  should  retreat  with  shame. 
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Another  thing  befell  them, — ^they  dreamed  not  of  such  woe?, — 
The  very  arrows  that  the  Moors  shot  from  their  twanging  bows 
Tamed  back  against  them  in  their  flight  and  wounded  them  fall  eoit^ 
And  every  blow  they  dealt  the  foe  was  paid  in  drops  of  gore. 
•  ••••• 

Now  he  that  bore  the  crosier,  and  the  papal  crown  had  on, 
Was  the  glorified  Apostle,  the  brother  of  Saint  John ; 
And  he  that  held  the  cradfix,  and  wore  the  monkish  hood, 
Was  the  holy  San  Millau  of  Cogolla's  neighbourhood. 

Berceo's  longest  poem  is  entitled  "  Miraclos  de  Nuestra 
Smora"  Miracles  of  Our  Lady.  It  consists  of  nearly  four 
thousand  lines,  and  contains  the  description  of  twenty-five 
miracles.  It  is  a  complete  homily  on  the  homage  and 
devotion  due  to  the  glorious  Virgin,  Madre  de  Jhu  Xto, 
Mother  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  it  is  written  in  a  Xott  and 
vulgar  style,  strikingly  at  variance  with  the  elevated  cha- 
racter of  the  subject.  Thus,  in  the  twentieth  miracle,  we 
have  the  account  of  a  monk  who  became  intoxicated  in 
a  wine-cellar.  Having  lain  on  the  floor  till  the  vesper, 
bell  aroused  him,  he  staggered  off  towards  the  church  in 
most  melancholy  plight.  The  Evil  One  besets  him  on  the 
way,  assuming  the  various  shapes  of  a  buH,  a  dog,  and  a 
lion ;  but  from  all  these  perils  he  is  miraculously  saved  by 
the  timely  intervention  of  the  Virgin,  who,  fiuding  him  still 
too  much  intoxicated  to  make  his  way  to  bed,  kindly 
takes  him  by  the  hand,  leads  him  to  his  pallet,  covers  him 
with  a  blanket  and  a  counterpane,  smooths  his  pillow,  and, 
after  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  him,  tells  him  to 
rest  quietly,  for  sleep  will  do  him  good. 

To  a  certain  class  of  minds  there  may  be  something 
interesting  and  even  affecting  in  descriptions  which  represent 
the  spirit  of  a  departed  saint  as  thus  assuming  a  coi-poreal 
shape,  in  order  to  assist  and  console  human  nature  even 
in  its  baser  infirmities ;  but  it  ought  also  to  be  considered 
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how  much  such  descriptions  tend  to  strip  religion  of  it*? 
peculiar  sanctity,  to  bring  it  down  from  its  heavenly  abode, 
not  merely  to  dwell  among  men,  hut,  like  an  imprisoned 
culprit,  to  be  chained  to  the  derelict  of  principle,  manacled 
with  the  hase  desire  and  earthly  passion,  and  forced  to  do 
the  menial  oiBces  of  a  slave.  In  descriptions  of  this  kind, 
as  in  the  representations  of  our  Saviour  and  of  sainted 
spirits  in  a  human  shape,  execution  must  of  necessity  fall 
far  short  of  the  conception.  The  handiwork  cannot  equal 
the  glorious  archetype,  which  is  visible  only  to  the  mental 
eye.  Painting  and  sculpture  are  not  adequate  to  the  task 
of  emhodying  in  a  permanent  shape  the  glorious  visions, 
the  radiant  forms,  the  glimpses  of  heaven,  which  fiLU  the 
imagination,  when  purified  and  exalted  by  devotion.  The 
hand  of  man  unconsciously  inscrihes  upon  all  his  works 
the  sentence  of  imperfection,  which  the  finger  of  the 
invisible  hand  wrote  upon  the  wall  of  the  Assyrian  monarch 
From  this  it  would  seem  to  he  nOt  only  a  natural  hut  a 
necessary  conclusion,  that  all  the  descriptions  of  poetry 
which  horrow  anything,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
these  hodily  and  imperfect  representations,  must  partake  of 
their  imperfection,  and  assume  a  more  earthly  and  material 
character  than  those  which  come  glowing  and  huming 
from  the  more  spiritualized  perceptions  of  the  internal 
sense. 

It  is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  utter  any  sweeping 
denunciation  against  the  divine  arts  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, as  employed  in  the  exhihition  of  Scriptural  scenes 
and  personages.  These  I  esteem  meet  ornaments  for  the 
house  of  God ;  though,  C3  I  have  already  said,  their  execu- 
tion cannot  equal  the  high  conceptions  of  an  ardent 
imagination,  yet,  whenever  the  hand  of  a  master  is  visible, 
— when  the  marhle  almost  moves  hefore  you,  and  the 
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painting  starts  into  life  from  the  canvass, — the  effeot  upon 
an  enlightened  mind  will  generally,  if  not  universally, 
be  to  quicken  its  sensibilities  and  excite  to  more  ardent 
devotion,  by  carrying  the  thoughts  beyond  the  repre- 
sentations of  bodily  suffering,  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
in  tenser  mental  agony, — the  moral  sublimity  exhibited  by 
the  martyr.  The  imptessions  produced,  however,  will  not 
be  the  same  in  all  minds;  they  will  necessaiily  vary 
according  to  the  prevailing  temper  and  complexion  of  the 
mind  which  receives  them.  As  there  is  no  sound  where 
there  is  no  ear  to  receive  the  impulses  and  vibrations  of 
the  air,  so  is  there  no  moral  impression, — no  voice  of 
instruction  from  all  the  works  of  nature,  and  all  the  imita- 
tions of  art, — unless  there  be  within  the  soul  itself  a 
capacity  for  hearing  the  voice  and  receiving  the  moral 
impulse.  The  cause  exists  eternally  and  universally ;  but 
the  effect  is  produced  only  when  and  where  the  cause  has 
room  to  act,  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  has  room  to  act 
Hence  the  various  moral  impressions,  and  the  several 
degrees  of  the  same  moral  impression,  which  an  object 
may  produce  in  different  minds.  These  impressions  will 
vary  in  kind  and  in  degree  according  to  the  acuteness  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  internal  moral  sense.  And  thus  the 
representations  spoken  of  above  might  exercise  a  very 
favourable  influence  upon  an  enlightened  and  well-regulated 
mind,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  unfavourable  influence 
upon  an  unenlightened  and  superstitious  one.  And  the 
reason  is  obvious.  An  enlightened  mind  beholds  all 
things  in  their  just  proportions,  and  receives  from  them 
the  true  impressions  they  are  calculated  to  convey.  It  is 
not  hoodwinked, — it  is  not  shut  up  in  a  gloomy  prison,  till 
it  thinks  the  walls  of  its  own  dungeon  the  limits  of  the 
universe,  and  the  reach  of  its  own  chain  the  outer  verge 
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of  all  intelligeBce ;  but  it  walks  abroad;  the  sunshine  and 
the  air  pour  in  to  enlighten  and  expand  it;  the  various 
works  of  nature  are  its  ministering  angels ;  the  glad  recipi- 
ent of  light  and  wisdom,  it  developes  new  powers  and 
acquires  increased  capacities,  and  thus,  rendering  itself  less 
subject  to  error,  assumes  a  nearer  similitude  to  the  Sternal 
Mind.  But  not  so  the  dark  and  superstitious  mind.  It  is 
filled  with  its  own 'antique  and  mouldy  fumitur6,->-the 
moth-eaten  tome,  the  gloomy  tapestry,  the  dusty  curtain. 
The  straggling  sunbeam  from  without  streams  through 
the  stained  window,  and  as  it  enters  assumes  the  colours 
of  the  painted  glass ;  while  the  half-extinguished  fire  within, 
now  smouldering  in  its  ashes,  and  now  shooting  forth  a 
quivering  flame,  casts  fantastic  shadows  through  the  cham- 
bers of  the  souL  Within,  the  spirit  sits,  lost  in  its  own 
abstractions.  The  voice  of  nature  from  without  is  hardly 
audible ;  her  beauties  are  unseen,  or  seen  only  in  shadowy 
forms,  through  a  coloured  medium,  and  with  a  strained 
and  distorted  vision.  The  invigorating  air  does  not  enter 
that  mysterious  chamber ;  it  visits  not  that  lonely  inmate, 
who,  breathing  only  a  close,  exhausted  atmosphere,  exhibits 
in  the  languid  frame  and  feverish  pulse  the  marks  of  linger- 
ing  incurable  disease.  The  pioture  is  not  too  strongly 
sketched;  such  is  the  contrast  between  the  free  and  the 
superstitious  mind.  Upon  the  latter,  which  has  little 
power  over  its  ideas, — ^to  generalize  them,  to  place  them  in 
their  proper  light  and  position,  to  reason  upon,  to  discrimi- 
nate, to  judge  them  in  detail,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  just 
conclusions;  but,  on  the  contrary,  receives  every  crude  and 
inadequate  impression  as  it  first  presents  itself,  and 
treasures  it  up  as  an  ultimate  fact, — upon  such  a  mind 
representations  of  Scripture-scenes,  like  those  mentioned 
above,  exercise  an  unfavourable  influence.    Such  a  mind 
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cannot  rigbtlj  estimate,  it  cannot  feel,  the  work  of  a  master; 
and  a  miserable  painting,  or  a  still  more  miserable  carica- 
ture carved  in  wood,  will  serve  only  the  more  to  drag  the 
spirit  down  to  earth.  Thus,  in  the  unenlightened  mind,  these 
representations  have  a  tendency  to  sensualize  and  desecrate 
the  character  of  holy  things.  Being  brought  constantly 
before  the  eye,  and  represented  in  a  real  and  palpable  form 
to  the  external  senses,  they  lose,  by  being  made  too 
familiar,  that  peculiar  sanctity  with  which  the  mind  natu- 
rally invests  the  unearthly  and  invisible. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  influence  of  the  circumstances 
just  referred  to  upon  the  devotional  poetry  of  Spain.^ 

*  The  following  beautifcd  little  hymn  in  Latin,  written  by  the 
celebrated  Francisco  Xavier,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Loyola, 
and  from  his  zeal  in  the  Eastern  missions  snmamed  thh  Apostle 
of  the  Indies,  wonld  hardly  have  originated  in  any  mind  but  that 
of  one  familiar  with  the  representations  of  which  I  have  spoken  above. 

O  Deus !  ego  amo  te : 
Kec  amo  te,  nt  salves  me, 
Ant  quia  non  amantes  te 
^temo  punis  igne. 

Tu,  tu,  mi  Jesn,  totum  me 
Amplexus  es  in  cmoe, 
Tttlisti  davos,  lanceam, 
Multamque  ignominiam : 
Innumeros  dolores, 
Sudores  et  angores, 
Ac  mortem:  et  b»c  propter  me 
Ac  pro  me  peccatore. 

Cur  igitur  non  amem  te, 
O  Jesu  amantissime  ? 
Kon  ut  in  ccelo  salves  me, 
Aut  ne  fttemum  4amnes  me^ 
Nee  proemii  uUins  spe: 
Sed  sicut  tu  amasti  mei 
Sic  amo  et  amabo  te  i 
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Sometimes  it  exhibits  itself  directly  and  fully,  sometimes 
indirectly  and  incidentally,  but  always  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness to  indicate  its  origin.  Sometimes  it  destroys  the 
beauty  of  a  poem  by  a  miserable  conceit ;  at  other  times  it 
gitee  it  the  character  of  a  beautiful  allegory.  * 


Solum  quia  rex  mens  es, 
£t  solom  quia  Dens  es. 

Amen. 

O  God  I  my  spirit  loves  but  thee : 
Not  that  in  heaven  its  home  may  be, 
Kor  that  the  souls  which  love  not  thee 
Shall  groan  in  fire  eternally. 

But  thou  on  the  accursed  tree 
In  mercy  hast  embraced  me. 
For  me  the  cruel  nails,  the  spear. 
The  ignominious  scoff,  didst  hear, 
Countless,  unutterable  woes, — 
The  bloody  sweat,— death's  pangs  and  throes,— 
These  thou  didst  bear,  all  these  for  me, 
A  sinner  and  estranged  from  thee. 

And  wherefore  no  affection  show, 
Jesus,  to  thee  that  lov'st  me  so  ? 
Not  that  in  heaven  my  home  may  be, 
Kot  lest  I  die  eternally, — 
Kor  from  the  hopes  of  joys  above  me : 
But  even  as  thou  thyself  didst  love  me, 
So  love  I,  and  will  ever  love  thee : 
Solely  because  my  King  art  thou, 
My  God  for  evermore  as  now. 

Amen. 

*  I  recollect  but  few  instances  of  this  kind  of  figurative  poetry  in 
our  language.  There  is,  however,  one  of  most  exquisite  beauty 
and  pathos,  far  surpassing  anything  I  have  seen  of  the  kind  in 
Spanish.    It  is  a  passage  from  Cowper. 

**  I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since :  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixt 
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The  following  sonnets  will  serve  as  illustrations.!    They 
are  fi'om  the  hand  of  the  wonderful  Lope  de  Vega :— — 

Shepherd !  that  with  thine  amorous  sylvan  song 

Harst  broken  the  slamber  that  encompassed  m% 

That  madest  thy  crook  from  the  aeaursed  tree 

On  which  thy  powerful  arms  were  stretched  so  long, — 

Lead  me  to  mercy's  ever-flowing  fountains, 

For  thou  my  shepherd,  guard,  and  guide  shalt  be, 

I  will  obey  thy  voice,  and  wait  to  see 

Thy  feet  all  beautiful  upon  the  mountains.' 

Hear,  Shepherd  !~thou  that  for  thy  flock  art  dying, 

O,  wash  away  these  scarlet  sins,  for  thou 

Rejoicest  at  the  contrite  sinner's  vow. 

O,  wait ! — ^to  thee  my  weary  soul  Is  cryiug, — 

Wait  for  me ! — ^yet  why  ask  it,  when  I  see, 

With  feet  nailed  to  the  cross,  thou  art  waiting  still  forme? 

Lord,  what  am  I,  that  with  unceasing  care 

Thou  didst  seek  after  me, — ^that  thou  didst  wait, 

Wet  with  unhealthy  dews,  before  my  gate, 

Aud  pass  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter  there  ? 

O  strange  delusion  I — that  I  did  not  greet 

Thy  blessed  approach !  and  0,  to  Heaven  how  lost, 

If  my  ingratitude's  unkindly  frost 

Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds  upon  thy  feet ! 

How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 

"  Soul,  from  thy  casement  look  without  and  ^ee 

How  he  persists  to  knock  and  wait  for  thee !  ** 

And  0,  how  often  to  that  voice  of  sorrow, 

"  To-morrow  we  will  open !  '*  I  replied'; 

And  when  the  morrow  came,  I  answered  still,  "  To-morrew !  ** 

The  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  devotional  poetry 

My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 

To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 

There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 

Been  hurt  by  archers ;  in  his  side  he  bore, 

And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 

With  gentle  force  soliciting  tiie  darts. 

He  drew  them  forth,  aud  healed,  and  bade  me  live." 
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of  the  Spaniards  is  to  be  found  in  their  sacred  dramas, 
their  Vidas  de  Santos  and  Autos  Saoramentales.  These 
had  their  origin  in  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities  of  the 
dark  ages,  and  are  indeed  monstrous  creations  of  the 
imagination.  The  Vidas  de  Santos,  or  Lives  of  Saints,  are 
representations  of  their  miracles,  and  of  the  wonderful 
traditions  concerning  them.  The  Autos  Sacramentales 
have  paitieular  reference  to  the  Eucharist  and  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Corpus  Christi,  In  these  theatrical  pieces 
are  introduced  upon  the  stage,  not  only  angels  and  sain  Is, 
hut  God,  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  in  strange 
juxtaposition  with  these,  devils,  peasants,  and  kings;  in 
fine,  they  contain  the  strangest  medley  of  characters,  real 
and  allegorical,  which  the  imagination  can  conceive.  As 
if  this  were  not  enough,  in  the  .midst  of  what  was  intended 
as  a  solemn,  religious  celebration,  scenes  of  low  buffoonery 
are  often  introduced. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Autos  which  I  have  read  is 
'*  La  Devoeion  de  la  Cruz"  The  Devotion  of  the  Cross.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Calderon's  sacred  dramas, 
and  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  that  class  of  writing.  The 
piece  commences  with  a  dialogue  between  Lisardo,  the  son 
of  Gurcio,  a  decayed  nobleman,  and  Eusebio,  the  hero  of 
the  play  and  lover  of  Julia,  Lisardo's  sister.  Though  the 
father's  extravagance  has  wasted  his  estates,  Lisardo  is 
deeply  offended  that  Eusebio  should  aspire  to  an  alliance 
with  the  family,  and  draws  him  into  a  secluded  place  in 
order  to  settle  their  dispute  with  the  sword.  Here  the  scene 
opens,  and  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue  which  precedes 
the  combat,  Eusebio  relates  that  he  was  bom  at  the  foot 
of  a  cross,  which  stood  in  a  rugged  and  desert  part  of  those 
mountains ;  that  the  virtue  of  this  cross  preserved  him 
from  the  wild  beasts ;  that,  being  found  by  a  peasant  three 
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days  after  his  birtb,  be  was  carried  to  a  seighbotoing 
village,  aud  there  received  the  name  of  Eusebio  of  the 
Cross;  that,  being  thrown  by  his  nurse  into  a  well,  he  was 
heard  to  laugh,  and  was  found  floating  upon  the  top  of 
the  water,  Mritb  his  hands  placed  upon  his  mouth  in  the 
form  of  a  cross;  that  the  house  in  which  he  dwelt  being 
consumed  by  fire,  he  escaped  unharmed  amid  the  flames, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  Corpus  Christi  day ;  and,  in  fine, 
after  relating  many  other  similar  miracles,  worked  by  the 
power  of  the  cross,  at  whose  foot  he  was  bom,  he  says 
that  he  bears  its  image  miraculously  stamped  upon  his 
breast.    After  this  they  fight,  and  Lisardo  falls  mortally 
wounded.    In  the  next  scene,  Eusebio  has  an  interview 
with  Julia  at  her  father's  house ;  they  are  interrupted,  and 
Eusebio  conceals  himself;    Curcio  enters,   and   informs 
Julia  that  he  has  determined  to  send  her  that  day  to  a 
convent,  that  she  may  take  the  veil  **para  ser  de  Oristo 
esposa"    While  they  are  conversing,  the  dead  body  of 
Lisardo  is  brought  in  by  peasants,  and  Eusebio  is  dec^red 
to  be  the  murderer.    The  scene  closes  by  the  escape  of 
Eusebio.    The  second  act,  ot  jomada,  discovers  Eusebio 
as  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers..  They  fire  upon  a 
traveller,  who  proves  to  be  a  priest,  named  Alberto,  and 
who  is  seeking  a  spot  in  those  solitudes  wherein  to  establish 
a  hermitage.    !Die  shot  is  prevented  from  taking  effect  by 
a  book  which  the  pious  old  man  carries  in  his  bosom, 
and  which  he  says  is  a  "  tieatise  on  the  true  origin  of  the 
divine  and  heavenly  tree,  on  which,  dying  with  courage 
and  fortitude,  Christ  triumphed  over  death;  in  fine,  the 
book  is  called  the  *  Miracles  of  the  Cross.' "    They  suffer 
the  priest  to  depart  unharmed,  who  in  consequence  promises 
Eusebio  that  he  shall  not  die  without  confession,  but  that 
wherever  he  may  be,  if  he  but  call  upon  his  name,  he  will 
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hasten  to  absolve  him.  In  the  mean  time,  Julia  retires  to 
a  convent,  and  Gurcio  goes  with  an  aimed  force  in  pursuit 
of  Eusebio,  who  has  resolved  to  gain  admittance  to  Julia's 
convent.  He  scales  the  walls  of  the  convent  by  night, 
and  silently  gropes  his  way  along  the  corridor.  Julia  is 
discovered  sleeping  in  her  cell,  with  a  taper  beside  her. 
He  is,  however,  deterred  from  executing  his  malicious 
designs,  by  discovering  upon  her  breast  the  form  of  a  cross, 
similar  to  that  which  he  bears  upon  his  own,  and  "  Heaven 
would  not  suffer  him,  though  so  great  an  offender,  to  lose 
his  respect  for  the  cross."  To  be  brief,  he  leaps  from  the 
conven^walls  and  escapes  to  the  mountains.  Julia,  count- 
ing her  honour  lost,  having  offended  God, ''  como  a  DioSf  y 
eomo  a  esposa,**  pursues  him,— descends  the  ladder  from 
the  convent-waU,  and,  when  she  seeks  to  return  to  her  cell, 
finds  the  ladder  has  been  removed.  In  her  despair,  she 
accuses  Heaven  of  having  withdrawn  its  clemency,  and 
vows  to  perform  such  deeds  of  wickedness  as  shall  terrify 
both  heaven  and  hell. 

The  third  Jornada  transports  the  scene  back  to  the 
mountains.  Julia,  disguised  in  man's  apparel,  with  her  face 
concealed,  is  brought  to  Eusebio  by  a  party  of  the  banditti. 
She  challenges  him  to  single  combat;  and  he  accepts  the 
challenge,  on  condition  that  his  antagonist  shall  declare 
who  he  is.  Julia  discovers  herself,  and  relates  several 
horrid  murders  she  has  committed  since  leaving  the  con- 
vent. Their  interview  is  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  banditti,  who  inform  Eusebio  that  Gurcio,  with  an 
armed  force  from  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  is  approach- 
ing. The  attack  commences.  Eusebio  and  Gurcio  meet, 
but  a  secret  and  mysterious  sympathy  prevents  them  from 
fighting;  and  a  great  number  of  peasants,  coming  in  at 
this  moment,  rush  upon  Eusebio  in  a  body,  and  he  is 
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tbrown  down  a  precipice.  There  Ourcio  discovers  him, 
expiring  with  his  numerous  wounds.  The  d^notiement  of 
the  piece  commences.  Cureio,  moved  by  compassion, 
examines  a  wound  in  Eusebio's  breast,  discovers  the  mark 
of  the  cross,  and  thereby  recognises  him  to  be  his  son. 
Eusebio  expires,  calling  on  the  name  of  Alberto,  who 
shortly  after  enters,  as  if  lost  in  those  mountains.  A  voice 
from  the  dead  body  of  Eusebio  calls  his  name.  I  shall 
here  transcribe  a  part  of  tlie  scene. 

EuaSbio,    Alberto  I 

Alberto,  Hark ! — ^what  breatk 

Of  fearful  voice  is  this, 

Which  uttering  my  name 

Sounds  in  my  ears  ? 
JSkuebio.  Alberto! 

Alberto,    Again  it  doth  pronounce 

My  name :  methinks  the  voice 

Came  from  this  side :  I  will 

Approach. 
Eusebio,   Alberto! 
Alberto,  Hist !  more  near  it  sounds. 

Thou  voice,  that  ridest  swift 

The  wind,  and  utterest  my  name, 

Who  art  thou? 
Eutdno,  I  am  Eusebio. 

Come,  good  Alberto,  this  way  come, 

Where  sepulchred  I  lie ; 

Approach,  and  raise  these  branches : 

Fear  not. 
Alberto,  I  do  not  fear. 

{Discovers  the  body. 

Now  I  behold  thee. 

Speak,  in  GU>d*s  holy  name, 

What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 
Eusebio,  In  his  name, 

My  faith,  Alberto,  called  thee, 

That  previous  to  my  death 

Thou  hearest  iny  confession* 
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Long  since  I  shcmld  have  died, 

For  ^is  stiff  corpse  resigned 

Tiie  disembodied  soul ; 

But  the  strong  mace  of  death 

Smote  only,  and  dissevered  not 

Hie  spirit  and  the  flesh.  [IHses. 

Come,  then,  Alberto,  that  I  may 

Confess  my  sins ;  for,  0,  they  aro 

More  than  the  sands  beside  the  sea, 

Or  motes  that  fill  the  sunbeam ! 

So  much  with  Heaven  avails 

Devotion  to  the  cross  I 

Eusebio  then  retires  to  confess  himself  to  Alberto ;  and 
Curcio  afterwards  relates,  that,  when  the  venerable  sailit 
had  given  him  absolution,  his  body  again  fell  dead  at  his 
feet.  Julia  discovers  herself,  overwhelmed  with  the  thoughts 
of  her  incestuous  passion  for  Eusebio  and  her  other  crimes, 
and  as  Curcio,  in  a  transport  of  indign^^tion,  endeavours  to 
kill  her,  she  seizes  a  cross  which  stands  over  Eusebio's 
grave,  and  with  it  ascends  to  heaven,  while  Alberto  shouts, 
**  Oran  milagro ! "  and  the  curtain  fells. 

Thus  fex  I  have  spoken  of  the  devotional  poetry  of  Spain 
as  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  religious  faith  and 
practice.  Considered  apart  from  the  dogmas  of  a  creed, 
and  as  the  expression  of  those  pure  and  elevated  feelings 
of  religion  which  are  not  the  prerogative  of  any  one  sect 
or  denomination,  but  the  common  privilege  of  all,  it 
possesses  strong-  claims  to  our  admiration  and  praise.  1 
know  of  nothing  in  any  modem  tonguQ  so  beautiful  as 
£ome  of  its  finest  passages.  The  thought  springs  heaven- 
ward from  the  soul,— the  language  comes  burning  from 
the  lip.  The  imagination  of  the  poet  seems  spiritualized  ; 
with  nothing  of  earth,  and  all  of  heaven, — a  heaven,  like 
that  of  his  own  native  clime,  without  a  cloud,  or  a  vapour 
of  earth,  to  obscure  its  brightness.    His  voice,   speaking 
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the  harmonious  accents  of  that  nohle  tongue,  seems  to 
flow  from  the  lips  of  an  angel, — melcdious  to  the  ear  and 
to  the  internal  sense, — ^breathing  those 

"  Effectual  whispers,  whose  still  voiee 
The  soul  itself  mors  fisels  than  hears.** 

The  following  sonnets  of  Francisco  de  Aldana,  a  writer 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  conceptions  and  the  bar 
monj  of  his  verse,  are  illustrations  of  this  remark  In 
what  glowing  language  he  describes  the  aq>irations  of  the 
soul  for  its  paternal  heaven,  its  celestial  home!  how 
beautifully  he  portrays  in  a  few  lines  the  strong  desire,  the 
ardent  longing,  of  the  exiled  and  imprisoned  spirit  to  wing 
its  flight  away  and  be  at  rest!  The  strain  bears  our 
thoughts  upward  with  it;  it  transports  us  to  the  heavenly 
country ;  it  whispers  to  the  soul, — Higher,  immortal  spirit ! 
higher ! 

Clear  fonnt  of  light !  my  native  land  on  high,, 
Bright  with  a  glory  that  shall  never  fade  I 
Mansion  of  truth !  without  a  veil  or  shade, 
Thy  holy  quiet  meets  the  spirit's  eye. 
There  dwells  the  soul  in  its  ethereal  essence, 
Gasping  no  longer  for  life's  feeble  hreath ; 
But,  sentinelled  in  heaven,  its  glorious  presence 
With  pitymg  eye  beholds,  yet  fears  not  death. 
Beloved  country !  hanished  from  thy  shore, 
A  stranger  in  this  prison-house  of  clay, 
The  exiled  spirit  weeps  and  sighs  for  thee  I 
Heavenward  the  bright  perfections  I  adore 
Direct,  and  the  sure  promise  cheers  the  way, 
That  whither  love  aspires,  there  shall  my  dwelUng  be. 


O  Lord !  that  seest  from  yon  starry  height 
Centred  in  one  the  future  and  the  past, 
Fashioned  in  thuie  own  unage,  see  how  fast 
The  world  obscures  in  me  what  once  was  bright ! 
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Eternal  Sun !  the  warmth  which  thou  hast  given 

To  cheer  lifers  flowery  April  fast  decays ; 

Tet  in  the  hoary  winter  of  my  days, 

For  ever  green  shall  be  my  trust  in  Heaven. 

Celestial  King!  0,  let  thy  presence  pass 

Before  my  spirit,  and  an  image  fair 

Shall  meet  that  look  of  mercy  from  on  high, 

As  the  reflected  image  in  a  glass 

Doth  meet  the  look  of  him  who  seeks  it  there, 

And  owes  its  being  to  the  gazer*s  eye. 

Tlie  prevailing  characteristics  of  Spanish  devotional 
poetry  are  warmth  of  imagination,  and  depth  and  sincerity 
of  feeling.  The  conception  is  always  striking  and  original, 
and,  when  not  degraded  bj  dogmas,  and  the  poor,  puerile 
conceits  arising  from  them,  beautiful  and  sublime.  This 
results  from  the  frame  and  temperament  of  the  mind,  and 
is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  poets,  not  only 
in  this  department  of  song,  but  in  all  others.  The  very 
ardour  of  imagination  which,  exercised  upon  minor  themes, 
leads  them  into  extravagance  and  hyperbole,  when  left  to 
act  in  a  higher  and  wider  sphere  conducts  them  nearer 
and  nearer  to  perfection.  When  imagination  spreads  its 
wings  in  the  bright  regions  of  devotional  song, — in  the 
pure  empyrean,— judgment  should  direct  its  course,  but 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  soaring  too  high.  The  heavenly 
land  still  lies  beyond  its  utmost  flight.  There  are  heights 
it  cannot  reach ;  there  are  fields  of  air  which  tire  its  wing ; 
there  is  a  splendour  which  dazzles  its  vision ; — for  there  is 
a  glory  **  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  the  devotional  poets 
of  Spain  is  their  sincerity.  Most  of  them  were  ecclesiastics, 
— men  who  had  in  sober  truth  renounced  the  realities  of 
this  life  for  the  hopes  and  promises  of  another.    We  are 
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not  to  suppose  tbat  all  who  take  holy  orders  are  saiuts; 
but  we  should  be  still  farther  from  belieying  tbat  all  are 
hypocrites.  It  would  be  even  more  absurd  to  suppose  that 
none  are  sincere  in  their  professions  than  that  all  are. 
Besides,  with  whatever  feelings  a  man  may  enter  the 
monastic  life,  there  is  something  in  its  discipline  and 
privations  which  has  a  tendency  to  wean  the  mind  from 
earth,  and  to  fix  it  upon  heaven.  Doubtless  many  have 
seemingly  renounced  the  world  from  motives  of  worldly 
aggrandizement ;  and  others  have  renounced  it  because  it 
has  renounced  them.  The  former  have  carried  with  them 
to  the  cloister  their  earthly  ambition,  and  the  latter  their  dark 
misanthropy ;  and  though  many  have  daily  kissed  the  cross 
and  yet  grown  hoary  in  iniquity,  and  shrived  their  sohIs 
that  they  might  sin  more  gaily  oa, — yet  solitude  works 
miracles  in  the  heart,  and  many  who  enter  the  cloister 
from  worldly  motives  find  it  a  school  wherein  the  soul  may 
be  trained  to  more  holy  purposes  and  desires.  There  is 
not  half  the  corruption  and  hypocrisy  within  the  convent*s 
walls  that  the  church  bears  the  shame  of  hiding  there. 
Hermits  may  be  holy  men,  though  knaves  have  sometimes 
been  hermits.  Were  they  all  hjrpocrites  who  of  old  for 
their  souls'  sake  exposed  their  naked  bodies  to  the  burning 
sun  of  Syria?  Were  they  who  wandered  houseless  in  the 
solitudes  of  Engaddi?  Were  they  who  dwelt  beneath 
the  palm-trees  by  the  ,!Red  Sea?  0,  no!  They  were 
ignorant,  they  were  deluded,  they  were  fanatic,  but  tbey 
were  not  hypocrites ;  if  there  be  any  sincerity  in  human 
professions  and  human  actions,  tbey  were  not  hypo- 
crites. During  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  corruption  in 
the  church, — ^foul,  shameful  corruption;  and  how  also 
hypocrisy  may  scourge  itself  in  feigned  repentance,  and 
ambition   hide  its  face  beneath  a  hood;  yet   all  is  not 
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therefore  rottenness  that  wears  a  cowl.    Many  a  pure 
spirit,  through  heavenlj-mindedness  and  an  ardent  though 
mistaken  zeal,  has  fled  from  the  temptations  of  the  world 
to  seek  in  solitude  and  self-oommunion  a  closer  walk  with 
God.    And  not  in  vain.    They  have  found  the  peace  they 
sought.    They  have  felt,  indeed,  what  many  profess  to 
feel,  hut  do  not  feel,—that  they  are  strangers  and  sojourners 
here,  travellers  who  are  bound  for  their  home  in  a  far 
country.    It  is  this  feeling  which  I  speak  of  as  giving  a 
peculiar  charm  to  the  devotional  poetry  of  Spain.    Compare 
its  spirit  with  the  spirit  which  its  authors  have  exhibited 
in  their  lives.    They  speak  of  having  given  up  the  world, 
and  it  is  no  poetical  hyperbole ;  they  speak  of  longing  to 
be  free  from  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  that  they  may 
commence  their   conversation  in  heaven, — and  we   feel 
that  they  had  already  begun  it  in  lives  of  penitence, 
meditation,  and  prayer. 


THE  PILGRIM'S  BREVIARY. 

If  ihou  yonchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem  no  otherwise 
to  thee  than  the  way  to  an  ordinary  traveHer—sometimes  fair,  some- 
times fool ;  here  champaign,  there  enclosed ;  barren  in  one  place, 
better  soyle  in  another  •,  hy  woods,  groves,  hills,  dales,  plains,  I  shall 
lead  thee. — ^Burton's  Anatomie  of  Melancholy. 

The  glittering  spires  and  cupolas  of  Madrid  have  sunk 
behind  me.  Again  and  again  I  have  turned  to  take  a  part- 
ing look,  till  at  length  the  last  trace  of  the  city  has 
disappeared,  and  I  gaze  only  upon  the  sky  above  it 

And  now  the  sultry  day  is  passed;  the  freshening 
twilight  falls,  and  the  moon  and  the  evening  star  are  in 
the  sky.  This  river  is  the  Xarama.  This  noble  avenue 
of  trees  leads  to  Aranjuez.    Already  its  lamps  begin  to 
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twinkle  in  the  distance.  The  hoofs  of  our  weary  mules 
clatter  upon  the  wooden  .bridge;  the  public  square  opens 
before  us ;  yonder,  in  the  moonlight,  gleam  the  walls  of  the 
royal  palace,  and  near  it,  with  a  rushing  sound,  fall  the 
waters  of  the  Tagus. 

We  have  now  entered  the  vast  and  melancholy  plains 
of  La  Mancha, — a  land  to  which  the  genius  of  Cervantes 
has  given  a  vulgo-classic  fame.  Here  are  the  windmills, 
as  of  old;  every  village  has  its  Master  Nicholas, — every 
venta  its  Maritomes.  Wondrous  strong  are  the  spells 
of  fiction !  A  few  years  pass  away,  and  history  becomes 
romance,  and  romance  history.  To  the  peasantry  of  Spain, 
Don  Quixote  and  his  squire  are  historic  personages;  and 
woe  betide  the  luckless  wight  who  unwarily  takes  the 
name  of  Dulcinea  upon  his  lips  Mrithin  a  league  of  El 
Toboso !  The  trav«eller,  too,  yields  himself  to  the  delusion ; 
and  as  he  traverses  the  arid  plains  of  La  Mancha,  pauses 
with  willing  credulity  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  mad 
Hidalgo,  with  his  "  velvet  breeches  on  a  holyday,  and  slip- 
pers of  the  same."^  The  high-road  from  Aranjuez  to  Cordova 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  knigbt-errant's  path.  Between 
Manzanares  and  Yaldepenas  stands  the  inn  where  he  was 
dubbed  a  knight;  to  the  northward,  the  spot  where  he 
encountered  the  windmills ;  to  the  westward,  the  inn  where 
he  made  the  balsam  of  Fierabras,  the  scenes  of  his  adven- 
tures with  the  fulling-mills,  and  his  tournament  with  the 
barber;  and  to  the  southward,  the  Sierr&  Morena,  where 
he  did  penance,  like  the  knights  of  olden  time. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  there  are  seasons  when 
I  am  willing  to  be  the  dupe  of  my  imagination;  and  if 
this  harmless  folly  but  lends  its  wings  to  a  dull-paced  hour, 
I  am  even  ready  to  believe  a  fairy  tale. 


■«*^rvMmp    I'l 
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On  the  fourth  day  of  our  journey  we  diued  at  Manza- 
nares,  in  an  old  and  sombre-looking  inn,  which,  I  think, 
some  centuries  back,  must  have  been  the  dwelling  of  a 
grandee.  A  wide  gateway  admitted  us  into  the  inn-yard, 
which  was  a  paved  court,  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice, 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  and  open  to  the  sky  above. 
Beneath  this  colonnade  we  were  shaved  by  the  village 
barber,  a  supple,  smooth-faced  Figaro,  with  a  brazeii  laver 
and  a  gray  montera  cap.  There,  too,  we  dined  in  the  open 
air,  with  bread  as  white  as  snow,  and  the  rich  red  wine  of 
Valdepenas ;  and  there,  in  the  listlessness  of  after-dinner, 
smoked  the  sleep-inviting  cigar,  while  in  the  court-yard 
before  us  the  muleteers  danced  a  fandango  with  the  maids 
of  the  inn,  to  such  music  as  three  blind  musicians  could 
draw  from  a  violin,  a  guitar,  and  a  clarinet.  When  this 
scene  was  over,  and  the  blind  men  had  groped  their  way 
out  of  the  yard,  I  fell  into  a  delicious  slumber,  from  which 
I  was  soon  awakened  by  music  of  another  kind.  It  was 
a  clear,  youthful  voice,  singing  a  national  song  to  the 
sound  of  a  guitar.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  near  me  stood 
a  tall,  graceful  figure,  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  colonnade,  in  the  attitude  of  a  serenader.  His  dress 
was  that  of  a  Spanish  student.  He  wore  a  black  gown 
and  cassock,  a  pair  of  shoes  made  of  an  ex-pair  of  boots, 
and  a  hat  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  with  the  handle 
of  a  wooden  spoon  sticking  out  on  one  side  like  a  cockade. 
When  he  had  finished  his  song,  we  invited  him  to  the 
remnant  of  a  Vich  sausage,  a  bottle  of  Valdepenas,  bread 
at  his  own  discretion,  and  a  pure  Havana  cigar.  The 
stranger  made  a  leg,  and  accepted  these  signs  of  good 
company  with  the  easy  air  of  a  man  who  is  accustomed 
to  earn  his  livelihood  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  and  as  the 
wine  was  of  that  stark  and  generous  kind  which  readily 
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"ascends  one  into  tbe  brain,"  our  gentleman  with  tlie 
half-moon  bat  grew  garrulous  and  full  of  anecdote,  and 
soon  told  us  bis  own  story,  beginning  witb  bis  birth  and 
parentage,  like  tbe  people  in  Gil  Bias. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  a  barber,"  quoth  he ;  "  and  first  saw 
the  light  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  great  city  of 
Madrid.  At  a  Tery  early  age  I  was  taught  to  do  some- 
thing for  myself,  and  began  my  career  of  gain  by  carrying 
a  slow-match  in  the  Frado,  for  the  gentlemen  to  light 
tbeir  cigars  with,  and  catching  the  wax  that  dropped 
from  the  friars*  tapers  at  funerals  and  other  religious  pro* 
cessions. 

"  At  school  I  was  noisy  and  unruly ;  and  was  finally 
expelled  for  hooking  the  master*s  son  with  a  pair  of  ox* 
boms,  which  I  had  tied  to  my  head,  in  order  to  personate 
the  bull  in  a  mock  bull-fight.  Soon  after  this  my  father 
died,  and  I  went  to  live  with  my  maternal  uncle,  a  curate 
in  Fuencarral.  He  was  a  man  of  leai'ning,  and  resolved 
that  I  should  be  like  him.  He  set  his  heart  upon  making 
a  physician  of  me ;  and  to  this  end  taught  me  Latin  and 
Greek. 

"In  due  time  I  was  sent  to  tlie  University  of  Alcala- 
Here  a  new  world  opened  before  me.  What  novelty, — 
what  variety, — what  excitement !  But,  alas !  three  months 
were  hardly  gone,  when  news  came  that  my  worthy  uncle 
had  passed  to  a  better  world.  I  was  now  left  to  shift  for 
myself.  I  was  penniless,  and  lived  as  I  could,  not  as  I 
would.  I  became  a  sopista,  a  soup-eater, — a  knight  of  the 
wooden  spoon.  I  see  you  do  not  understand  me.  la 
other  words,  then,  I  became  one  of  that  respectable  body 
of  charity  scholars  who  go  armed  with  their  wooden  spoons 
to  eat  the  allowance  of  eleemosynary  soup  which  is  daily 
Eerved  out  to  them  at  the  gate  of  tbe  convents.    I  had 
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no  longer  bouse  nor  home.  But  neceesity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  I  became  a  bauger-on  of  those  who  were 
more  fortunate  than  myself;  studied  in  other  people's 
books,  slept  in  other  people's  beds,  and  breakfasted  at 
other  people's  expense.  This  course  of  life  has  been  de- 
moralizing, but  it  has  quickened  my  wits  to  a  wonderful 
degree. 

"Bid  you  ever  read  the  life  oi  the  Gran  Tacafio,  by 
Quevedo  ?  In  the  first  book  you  have  a  Jhithful  picture 
of  life  in  a  Spanish  uniTcrsity.  What  was  true  in  his 
day  is  true  in  omrs.  0  Alcalal  Aloalal  if  yoxur  walls  had 
tODgues  as  well  as  ears,  what  tales  could  they  repeat! 
what  midnight  frolics !  what  madcap  revelries !  what 
scenes  of  merriment  and  mischief!  How  merry  is  a  stu- 
dent's life,  and  yet  how  changeable!  Alternate  feasting 
and  fasting, — alternate  Lent  and  Gamiyal, — alternate  want 
and  extravagance !  Care  given  to  the  winds, — no  thought 
beyond  the  passing  hour;  yesterday,  forgotten, — to-mor- 
row, a  word  in  an  unknown  tongue  1 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  raisiDg  the  dead?  not  literally, 
—but  such  as  the  student  raised,  when  he  dug  for  the 
soul  of  the  licentiate  Pedro  Oarcias,  at  the  fountain  be- 
tween Pefiafiel  and  Salamanca,— money ?  No?  Well,  it 
is  done  after  this  wise.  Gambling,  you  know,  is  our  great 
national  vice ;  and  then  gamblers  are  so  dishonest !  Now, 
our  game  is  to  cheat  the  cheater.  We  go  at  night  to 
some  noted  gaming-house, — five  or  six  of  us  in  a  body. 
We  stand  around  the  table,  watch  those  that  are  at  play, 
and  occasionally  put  in  a  trifle  ourselves  to  avoid  sus- 
picion. At  length  the  favourable  moment  arrives.  Some 
eager  player  ventures  a  large  stake.  I  stand  behind  his 
chair.  He  wins.  As  quick  as  thought,  I  stretch  my  arm 
over  his  shoulder  and  seize  the  glitteriug  prize,  saying 
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very  coolly,  *  I  have  won  at  last*  My  gentleman  turns 
round  in  a  passion,  and  I  meet  his  indignant  glance  with 
a  look  of  surprise.  He  storms,  and  I  expostulate;  he 
menaces, — I  heed  his  menaces  no  more  than  the  huzzing 
of  a  fly  that  has  humt  his  wings  in  my  lamp.  He  calls 
the  whole  tahle  to  witness;  hut  the  whole  tahle  is  husy, 
each  with  his  own  gain  or  loss,  and  there  stand  my  com- 
rades, all  loudly  asserting  that  the  stake  was  mine.  What 
can  he  do  ?  there  was  a  mistake ;  he  swallows  the  affiront 
as  hest  he  may,  and  we  hear  away  the  hooty.  This  we 
call  raising  the  disad.  Tou  say  it  is  disgraceful, — dis- 
honest Our  maxim  is,  that  all  is  fair  among  sharpers : 
Baylar  cU  son  que  ie  tooa, — Dance  to  any  tune  that  is 
Addled.  Besides,  as  I  said  hefore,  poverty  is  demoralizlDg. 
One  loses  the  nice  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
meum  and  tuum. 

"  Thus  merrily  pass  the  hours  of  term-time.  When 
the  summer  vacations  come  round,  I  sling  my  guitar  over 
my  shoulder,  and  with  a  light  heart,  and  a  lighter  pocket, 
scour  the  country,  like  a  strolling  piper  or  a  mendicant 
friar.  Like  the  industrious  ant,  in  summer  I  provide  for 
winter ;  for  in  vacation  we  have  time  for  reflection,  and 
make  the  great  discovery,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  time 
called  the  future.  I  pick  up  a  trifle  here  and  a  trifle  there, 
in  all  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  I  pass,  and 
hefore  the  end  of  my  tour  I  And  myself  quite  rich — ^for 
the  son  of  a  harher.  This  we  call  the  vida  tunantesca, 
— a  rag-tag-and-bohtail  sort  of  life.  And  yet  the  vocation 
is  as  honest  as  that  of  a  begging  Franciscan.  Why 
not? 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  having  dined  at  your  expense, 
with  your  leave  I  will  put  this  loaf  of  bread  and  the  re- 
mains of  his  excellent  Yieh  sausage  into  my  pocket,  and. 
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thanking  you  for  your  kind  hospitality^  bid  you  a  good 
afternoon.    God  be  with  you,  gentlemen  I" 


In  general,  the  aspect  of  La  Mancha  is  desolate  and 
sad.  Around  you  lies  a  parched  and  sunburnt  plain, 
which,  like  the  ocean,  has  no  limits  but  the  sky;  and 
straight  before  you,  for  many  a  weary  league,  runs  the 
dusty  and  leyel  road,  without  the  shade  of  a  single  tree.  The 
Tillages  you  pass  through  are  poyerty-stricken  and  half- 
depopulated;  and  the  squalid  inhabitants  wear  a  look  of 
misery  that  makes  the  heart  ache.  Every  league  or  two, 
the  ruins  of  a  post-house,  or  a  roofless  cottage  with  shat- 
tered windows  and  blackened  walls,  tells  a  sad  tale  of  the 
last  war.  It  was  there  that  a  little  band  of  peasantry 
made  a  desperate  stand  against  the  French,  and  perished 
by  the  bullet,  the  sword,  or  the  bayonet  The  lapse  of 
many  years  has  not  changed  the  scene,  nor  repaired  the 
battered  wall ;  and  at  almost  every  step  the  traveller  may 
pause  and  exclaim:-— 

^  Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the  host; 
Here  the  bold  peasant  stormed  the  dragon's  nest.** 

From  Yaldepe&as  southward  the  country  wears  a  more 
lively  and  picturesque  aspect  The  landscape  breaks  into 
hill  and  valley,  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive-fields; 

N 

and  before  you  rise  the  dark  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
lifting  their  sullen  fronts  into  a  heaven  all  gladness  and 
sunshine.  Ere  long  you  enter  the  wild  mountain-pass 
of  Despena-Perros.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  road  brings 
you  to  a  stone  column,  surmounted  by  an  iron  cross, 
marking  the  boundary-line  between  La  Mancha  and  An- 
dalusia. Upon  one  side  of  this  column  is  carved  a  sorry- 
looking  face»  not  unlike  the  death's-heads  on  the  tomb- 
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Btoues  of  a  oountry  ehurcfa-yard.  Over  it  is  writtea  this 
inscription : — "  El  Vebdadeao  Ebtbato  de  la  santa  oaba 
DEL  Dios  DE  Xaen," — The  true  portrait  of  the  holy 
countenance  of  the  God  of  Xaen !  I  was  so  much  struck 
with  this  strange  superscription  that  I  stopped  to  copy  it. 

**Bo  you  really  belieye  that  this  is  what  it  pretends 
to  be  ?  "  said  I  to  a  muleteer,  who  was  watching  my  moYe* 
ments. 

''I  don't  know,"  replied  he,  cbrugging  his  brawny 
shoulders ;  **  they  say  it  is." 

"  Who  says  it  is?" 

"  The  priest,— the  Padre  Cura  * 

"  I  supposed  so.    And  how  was  this  portrait  taken  t  ** 

He  could  not  tell.    The  Padre  Oura  knew  all  about  it 

When  I  joined  my  companions,  who  were  a  little  in 
advance  of  me  with  the  carriage,  I  got  the  mystery  ex- 
plained. The  Gatholio  church  boasts  of  three  portraits  of 
our  Saviour,  miraculously  preserved  upon  the  folds  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, with  which  St  Veronica  wiped  t1ie  sweat  from  his 
brow  on  the  day  of  crucifixion.  One  of  these  is  at  Toledo, 
another  in  the  kingdom  of  Xaen,  and  the  third  at  Borne. 


The  impression  which  this  monument  of  superstition 
made  upon  my  mind  was  soon  effaced  by  the  magni- 
ficent scene  which  now  bturst  upon  me.  The  road  winds 
up  the  mountain-side  with  gradual  ascent;  wild,  shape- 
less, gigantic  crags  overhang  it  upon  the  right,  and 
upon  the  left  the  wary  foot  starts  back  from  the  brink 
of  a  fearful  chasm  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth.  Its  sides 
are  black  with  ragged  pines,  and  rocks  that  have  toppled 
down  from  above;  and  at  the  bottom,  scarcely  visible, 
wind  the  silvery  waters  of  a  little  stream,  a  tributary  of 
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tlie  Guadalquivir.  The  road  skirts  the  ravine  for  miles, 
— DOW  olimbing  the  barren  rock,  and  now  sliding  gently 
downward  into  shadowy  hollows,  and  crossing  some  rustic 
bridge  thrown  over  a  wild  monntain-brook. 

At  length  the  scene  changed.  We  stood  upon  the  south- 
em  slope  of  the  Sierra,  and  looked  down  upon  the  broad, 
luxuriant  valleys  of  Andalusia,  bathed  in  the  gorgeous 
splendour  of  a  southern  sunset.  The  landscape  had 
already  assumed  the  "burnished  livery"  of  autumn;  but 
the  air  I  breathed  was  the  soft  and  balmy  breath  of 
spring, — the  eternal  spring  of  Andalusia. 

If  ever  you  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  visit  this 
part  of  Spain,  stop  for  the  night  at  the  village  of  La 
Carolina.  It  is  indeed  a  model  for  all  villages, — ^with 
its  broad  streets,  its  neat,  white  houses,  its  spacious  mar- 
ket-place surrounded  with  a  colonnade,  and  its  public  walk 
ornamented  with  fountains,  and  set  out  with  luxuriant 
trees.  I  doubt  whether  all  Spain  can  show  a  village  more 
beautiful  than  this. 


Thb  approach  to  Cordova  from  the  east  is  enchanting. 
The  sun  was  just  rising  as  we  crossed  the  Guadalquivir 
and  drew  near  to  the  city;  and,  alighting  from  the  car- 
riage, I  pursued  my  way  on  foot,  the  better  to  enjoy  the 
scene  and  the  pure  morning  air.  The  dew  still  glistened 
on  every  leaf  and  spray;  for  the  burning  sun  had  not 
yet  climbed  the  tall  hedgerow  of  wild  fig-tree  and  aloes 
which  skirts  the  road-side.  The  highway  wound  along 
through  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  here  and 
there  above  me  towered  the  glorious  palm  in  all  its  leafy 
magnificence.  On  my  right,  a  swelling  mountain-ridge, 
covered  with  verdure  and  sprinkled  with  little  white  hej^- 
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mitages,  looked  forth  towards  the  rising  sun;  and  on 
the  left,  in  a  long,  graceful  curre,  swept  the  bright  waters 
of  the  Guadalquirir,  pursuing  their  silent  journey  through 
a  Terdant  reach  of  soft  lowland  landscape.  There,  timid 
all  the  luxuriance  o(  this  sunny  clime,  arises  the  ancient 
city  of  Cordova,  though  stripped,  alas!  of  its  former 
magnificence.  All  that  reminds  you  of  the  past  is  the 
crumbling  wall  of  the  city,  and  a  Saracen  mosque,  now 
changed  to  a  Christian  cathedral.  The  stranger,  who  is 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain, 
pauses  with  a  sigh,  and  asks  himself,  Is  this  the  imperial  city 
of  Alhakam  the  Just,  and  Abdoulrahman  the  Magnificent? 


This,  then,  10  l^eville,  that  "pleasant  city,  famous  for 
oranges  and  women.'*  After  all  I  have  heard  of  its  beauty, 
I  am  disappointed  in  finding  it  less  beautiful  than  my 
imagination  had  painted  it.    The  wise  saw, — 

**  Quien  no  ha  vlsto  Sevillaf 
No  ha  visto  maravilla,"— 

He  who  has  not  seen  Seville  has  seen  no  marvel, — ^is  an 
Andalusian  gasconade.  This,  however,  is  the  judgment 
of  a  traveller  weary  and  wayworn  with  a  journey  of  twelve 
successive  days  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  mules ;  and  I  am 
well  aware  how  much  our  opinions  of  men  and  things 
are  coloured  by  these  trivial  ills.  A  sad  spirit  is  like  a 
rainy  day;  its  mists  and  shadows  darken  the  brightest 
sky,  and  clothe  the  fairest  landscape  in  gloom. 

I  am,  likewise,  a  disappointed  man  in  another  respect 
I  have  come  all  the  way  from  Madrid  to  Seville  without 
being  robbed !  And  this,  too,  when  I  journeyed  at  a  snairs 
pace,  and  had  bought  a  watch  large  enough  for  the  clock 
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of  a  village  church,  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  it 
violently  torn  from  me  by  a  fierce-whiskered   highway- 
man, with  his  blunderbuss  and  his  "Boea  abajo,  ladrone$!" 
If  I  print  this  in  a  book,  I  am  undone.    What !    travel 
in  Spain  and  not  be  robbed!    To  be  sure,  I  came  very 
near  it  more  than  once.    Almost  every  vOlage  we  passed 
through  had  its  tale  to  tell  of  atrocities  committed  in  the 
neighbourhood.    In  one  place,  the  stage-coach  had  been 
stopped  and  plundered ;  in  another,  a  man  had  been  mur- 
dered and  thrown  into  the  river ;  here  and  there  a  rude 
wooden  cross  and  a  shapeless  pile  of  stones  marked  the 
spot  where  some  unwary  traveller  had  met  his  fate;  and 
at ,  night,  seated  around  the  blazing  hearth  of  the  inn- 
kitchen,  my  fellow-travellers  wonld  converse  in  a  mysteri- 
ons  nnder-tone  of  the  dangers  we  were  to  pass  through 
on  the  morrow.    But  the  morrow  came  and  went,  and, 
alas !    neither  salteador  nor  ratero  moved  a  finger.    At 
one  place,  we  were  a  ddy  too  late ;  at  another,  a  day  too 
early. 

I  am  now  at  the  Fonda  de  los  Americanos.  My  oham- 
her-door  opens  upon  a  gallery,  beneath  which  is  a  little 
court  paved  with  marhle,  having  a  fountain  in  the  centre. 
As  I  write,  I  can  just  distinguish  the  tinkling  of  its  tiny 
jet,  falling  into  the  circular  basm  with  a  murmur  so  gentle 
that  it  scarcely  breaks  the  silence  of  the  night.  At  day- 
dawn  I  start  for  Cadiz,  promising  myself  a  pleasant  sail 
down  the  Guadalquivir.  All  I  shall  be  able  to  say  of 
Seville  is  what  I  have  written  above, — that  it  is  *'  a  plea- 
sant city,  famous  for  oranges  and  women." 


I  AM  at  length  in  Cadiz.    I  came  across  the  bay  yester- 
day morning  in  an  open  boat  from  Santa  Maria,  and 
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haTO  establisbed  myself  in  very  pleasant  rooms,  which 
look  out  upon  the  Plaza  de  San  Antonio,  the  public 
square  of  the  city.  The  morning  sun  awakes  me,  and 
at  evening  the  sea-breeze  comes  in  at  my  window.  At 
night  the  square  is  lighted  by  lamps  suspended  from  the 
trees,  aud  thronged  with  a  brilliant^  crowd  of  the  young 
and  gay. 

Cadiz  is  beautiful  almost  beyond  imagination.  The 
cities  of  our  dreams  are  not  more  enchanting.  It  lies 
like  a  delicate  searshell  upon  the  brink  of  the  ocean,  so 
wondrous  fair  that  it  seems  not  formed  for  man.  In 
sooth,  the  Faphian  queen,  bom  of  the  feathery  sea-foam, 
dwells  here.    It  is  the  city  of  beauty  and  of  love. 

The  women  of  Cadiz  are  world-renowned  for  their  loveli- 
ness. Surely  earth  has  none  more  dazzling  than  a  daugh- 
ter of  that  bright,  burning  clime.  What  a  faultless  figure ! 
what  a  dainty  foot!  what  dignity!  what  matchless  grace! 

^  What  eyes, — ^what  lips,— -what  ev«ryt1i!ng  about  her  I 
How  like  a  swan  she  swims  her  pace,  and  bears 
Her  sHyer  breasts !  *' 

The  Gaditana  is  not  ignorant  of  her  charms.  She 
knows  full  well  the  necromancy  of  a  smile.  Tou  see  it 
in  l^e  flourish  of  her  fan, — a  magic  wand,  whose  spell 
is  powerful ;  you  see  it  in  her  steady  gaze,  the  elastic  step, 

"  The  veil, 
Thrown  back  a  moment  with  the  glancing  hand, 
While  the  overpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale, 
Flashes  into  the  heart." 

When  I  am  grown  old  and  gray,  and  sit  by  the  fire- 
side wrapped  in  flannels,  if,  in  a  listless  moment,  recalling 
what  is  now  the  present,  but  will  then  be  the  distant  and 
almost  forgotten  past,  I  turn  over  the  leaves  of  this  journal 
till  my  watery  eye  falls  upon  the  page  I  have  just  written, 
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I  shall  smile  at  tbe  enthusiasm  with  which  I  hare  sketched 
this  portrait  And  where  will  then  be  the  bright  forms 
that  now  glance  before  me,  like  the  heavenly  creations  o( 
a  dream?  All  gone, — all  gone!  Or,  if  perchance  a  few 
still  linger  upon  the  earth*  the  silver  cord  will  be  loosed, 
—they  will  be  bowed  with  age  and  sorrow,  saying  their 
paternosters  with  a  tremulous  Toioe. . 

Old  age  is  a  Pharisee ;  for  he  makes  broad  bis  phylac- 
teries, and  wears  them  upon  his  brow,  inscribed  with  prayer, 
but  in  the  "  crooked  autograph  "  of  a  palsied  hand.  "  I 
see  with  pain,"  says  Madame  de  Pompadour,  "  that  there 
is  nothing  durable  upon  earth.  We  bring  into  the  world  a 
fair  face,  and  lo!  in  less  than  thirty  years  it  is  coyered 
with  wrinkles ;  after  which  a  woman  is  no  longer  good  for 
anything." 

Were  I  to  translate  these  sombre  reflections  into  choice 

Gastilian,  and  read  them  to  the  bright-eyed  houri  who  is 

now  leaning  over  the  balcony  opposite,  she  would  laugh, 

and  laughing  say,  "  Cuando  eL  devMnio  e»  vigo,  $$  meU 

frayle" 


The  devotion  paid  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  characteristic  features  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  In  Spain  it  is  one  of  its  most  attractive  fea- 
tures. In  the  southern  provinces,  in  Granada  and  in 
Andalusia,  which  the  inhabitants  call  "  La  tierra  de  Maria 
SantUima,** — the  land  of  the  most  holy  Mary, — this  adora- 
tion is  ardent  and  enthusiastic.  There  is  one  of  its  outward 
observances  which  struck  me  as  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
impressive.  I  refer  to  the  Ave  Maria,  an  eveniug  service 
of  the  Virgin.  Just  as  the  evening  twilight  commenoes, 
the  bell  tolls  to  prayer.    In  a  moment,  throughout  the 
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crowded  city,  the  hum  of  husiness  is  hushed,  the  thronged 
streets  are  still ;  the  gay  multitudes  that  crowd  the  puhlie 
walks  stand  motionless;    the  angry  dispute  ceases;    the 
laugh  of  merriment  dies  away ;  life  seems  for  a  moment 
to  he  arrested  in  its  career,  and  to  stand  still.    The  multi- 
tude uncover  their  heads,  and,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
whisper  their  evening  prayer  to  the  Virgin.    Then  the  hells 
ring  a  merrier  peal ;  the  crowds  move  again  in  the  streets, 
and  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  husiness  recommence.    I  have 
always  listened  with  feelings  of  solemn  pleasure  to  the 
hell  that  sounded  forth  the  Ave  Maria.    As  it  announced 
the  close  of  day,  it  seemed  also  to  call  the  soul  from  ita 
worldly  occupations   to  repose   and  devotion.    There  is 
something  heautiful  in  thus  measuring  tbe  march  of  time. 
The  hour,  too,  naturally  hrings  the  heart  into  unison  with 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  devotion.    The  close  of  the 
day,  the  shadows  of  evening,  the  calm  of  twilight,  inspire 
a  feeling  of  tranquillity ;  and  though  I  may  differ  from  the 
Catholic  in  regard  to  the  object  of  his  supplication,  yet 
it  seems  to  me  a  heautiful  and  appropriate  solemnity,  that, 
at  the  close  of  each  daily  epoch  of  life, — which,  if  it  have 
not  been  fruitful  in  incidents  to  ourselves,  has,  neverthe- 
less, been  so  to  many  of  the  great  human  family, — the 
voice  of  a  whole  people,  and  of  the  whole  world,  should  go 
up  to  heaven  in  praise,  and  supplication,  and  thankfulness. 


•*  Thk  Moorish  king  rides  up  and  down 
Through  Granada^s  royal  town ; 
From  Elvira^s  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarambla  on  he  goes. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I " 

Thus  commences  one  of  the  fine  old  Spanish  hallads, 
commemorating  the  downfall  of  the  city  of  Alhama,  where 
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we  have  stopped  to  rest  our  horses  on  their  fatiguisg 
march  from  Velez-Malaga  to  Granada.  Alhama  was  one 
of  the  last  strongholds  of  the  Moslem  power  in  Spain.  Its 
fall  opened  the  way  for  the  Christian  army  across  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  spread  consternation  and  despair  through  the 
city  of  Granada.  The  description  in  the  old  hallad  is 
highly  graphic  and  heautiful ;  and  its  beauty  is  well  pre- 
served in  the  spirited  English  translation  by  Lord  Byron. 


As  we  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  snowy  mountains 
that  look  down  upon  the  luxuriant  Vega  of  Granada,  we 
overtook  a  solitary  rider,  who  was  singing  a  wild  national 
song,  to  cheer  the  loneliness  of  his  journey.  He  was  an 
athletic  man,  and  rode  a  spirited  horse  of  the  Arab  breed. 
A  black  bearskin  jacket  covered  his  broad  shoulders,  and 
around  his  waist  was  wound  the  crimson  /c/j^  so  univer- 
sally worn  by  the  Spanish  peasantry.  His  velvet  breeches 
reached  below  his  knee,  just  meeting  a  pair  of  leather 
gaiters  of  elegant  workmanship.  A  gay  silken  handker- 
chief was  tied  round  his  head,  and  over  this  he  wore  the 
little  round  Andalusian  hat,  decked  out  with  a  profusion 
of  tassels  of  silk  and  bugles  of  silver.  The  steed  he 
mounted  was  dressed  no  less  gaily  than  his  rider.  There 
was  a  silver  star  upon  his  forehead,  and  a  bright  coloured 
woollen  tassel  between  his  ears ;  a  blanket,  striped  with 
blue  aud  red,  covered  the  saddle,  and  even  the  Moorish 
stirrups  were  ornamented  with  brass  studs. 

This  personage  was  a  contrabandUta, — a  smuggler  be- 
tween Granada  and  the'  seaport  of  Velez-Malaga.  The 
song  he  sung  was  one  of  the  popular  ballads  of  the  country 

Worn  with  speed  is  my  good  steed. 
And  I  march  me  hurried,  worried ; 

E  B 
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Onward  1  eabalUtomio, 
With  the  white  star  in  thjr  fioreheadl 
Onward !  for  here  comes  the  Bonda, 
And  I  hear  their  rifles  crack ! 
Ay,  jaleo  I    Ay,  ay,  jaleo  I 
'    Ay,  Jaleo  I  they  crow  onr  track  I* 

The  air  to  which  these  words  are  sung  is  wild  and  high ; 
and  the  prolonged  and  mournful  cadence  gives  it  the  sound 
of  a  funeral  wail,  or  a  cry  for  help.  To  have  its  full  effect 
upon  the  mind,  it  should  be  heard  by  night,  in  some  wild 
mountain-pass,  and  from  a  distance.  Then  the  harsh  tones 
come  softened  to  the  ear,  and,  in  unison  with  the  hour  and 
the  scene,  produce  a  pleasing  melancholy. 

*  I  here  transcribe  the  original  of  which  this  is  a  single  stanza. 
Its  only  merit  is  simplicity,  and  a  certain  grace  which  belongs  to  its 
provincial  phraseology,  and  which  would  be  lost  in  a  translation. 

**  To  qne  soy  contrabandista, 
T  campo  por  mi  respeto, 
A  todos  los  desafio, 
Porqne  k  naide  tengo  mieo. 
I  Ay,  jaleo !    \  Muohachas,  jaleo  I 
i  Quien  me  oompra  jilo  negro  ? 

**  Mi  caballo  est&  cansao, 
T  yo  me  marcho  corriendo. 
{Anda,  caballito  mio, 
Caballo  mio  careto! 
I  Anda,  que  yiene  la  ronda, 
T  se  mueve  el  tiroteo ! 
I  Ay,  jaleo !    \  Ay,  ay,  jaleo  I 
I  Ay,  jaleo,  qne  nos  cortani 
Sacame  de  aqueste  aprieto* 

^Hi  caballo  ya  no  corre, 
Ta  mi  caballo  par6. 
Todo  para  en  este  mnndo^ 
Tambien  he  de  parar  yo. 
\  Ay,  jaleo !    { Sf uchachas,  jaleo  ! 
i  Qmen  me  compra  jilo  negro  ?  " 
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The  contrabaodista  accompanied  us  to  Granada.  The 
6un  had  abreadj  set  when  we  entered  the  Vega, — those 
luxuriant  meadows  which  stretch  away  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  city,  league  after  league  of  rich,  unbroken 
verdure.  It  was  Saturday  night;  and,  as  the  gathering 
twilight  fell  around  us,  and  one  by  one  the  lamps  of  the 
city  twinkled  in  the  distance,  suddenly  kindling  here  and 
there,  as  the  stars  start  ta  their  places  in  the  evening 
sky,  a  loud  peal  of  bells  rang  forth  its  glad  welcome  to 
the  day  of  rest,  over  the  meadows  to  the  distant  hills, 
"  swinging  slow,  with  solemn  roar." 


Is  this  reality  and  not  a  dream?  Am  I  indeed 
in  Granada?  Am  I  indeed  within  the  walls  of  that 
earthly  paradise  of  the  Moorish  kings?  How  my  spirit 
is  stirred  within  me !  How  my  heart  is  lifted  up ! 
How  my  thoughts  are  rapt  away  in  the  visions  of  other 
days ! 

Ave^  Maria  purissima  !  It  is  midnight.  The  bell  has 
tolled  the  hour  from  the  watch  tower  of  the  Alhambra ;  and 
the  silent  street  echoes  nly  to  the  watchman's  cry, — Ave, 
Maria  purisnmal  1  am  alone  in  my  chamber, — sleepless, 
— spell-bound  by  the  genius  of  the  place, — entranced  by 
the  beauty  of  the  star-lit  night.  As  I  gaze  from  my  win- 
dow, a  sudden  radiance  brightens  in  the  east.  It  is  the 
moon,  rising  behind  the  Alhambra.  I  can  faintly  discern 
the  dusky  and  indistinct  outline  of  a  massive  tower, 
standing  amid  the  uncertain  twilight,  like  a  gigantic 
shadow.  It  changes  with  the  rising  moon,  as  a  palace 
in  the  clouds,  and  other  towers  and  battlements  arise, — 
every  moment  more  distinct,  more  palpable,  till  now 
they  stand  between  me  and  the  sky,  with  a  sharp  outline, 
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distant,  and  yet  so  near  that  I  seem  to  sit  within  their 
shadow. 

Majestic  spirit  of  the  night,  I  recognise  thee!  Thott 
hast  conjured  up  this  glorious  vision  for  thj  votary.  Thott 
hast  haptized  me  with  thy  baptism.  Thou  hast  nourished 
my  soul  with  fervent  thoughts  and  holy  aspirations,  and 
ardent  longings  after  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  Majestic 
spirit  of  the  past,  I  recognise  thee !  Thou  hast  bid  the 
shadow  go  back  for  me  upon  the  dial-plate  of  time.  Thou 
hast  taught  me  to  read  in  thee  the  present  and  the  future, 
— a  revelation  of  man's  destiny  on  earth.  Thou  hast 
taught  me  to  see  in  thee  the  principle  that  unfolds  itself 
from  century  to  century  in  the  progress  of  our  race, — 
the  germ  in  whose  bosom  lie  unfolded  the  bud,  the  leaf, 
the  tree.  Generations  perish,  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest, 
passing  away  when  their  mission  is  completed;  but  at 
each  succeeding  spring,  broader  and  higher  spreads  the 
human  mind  unto  its  perfect  stature,  unto  the  fulfilment 
of  its  destiny,  unto  the  perfection  of  its  nature.  And  in 
these  high  revelations  thou  hast  taught  me  more, — thou 
hast  taught  me  to  feel  that  I,  too,  weak,  humble,  and 
unknown,  feeble  of  purpose  and  irresolute  of  good,  have 
something  to  accomplish  upon  earth, — ^like  the  falling  leaf, 
like  the  passing  wind,  like  the  drop  of  rain.  0  glorious 
thought !  that  lifts  me  above  the  power  of  time  and  chance, 
and  tells  me  that  I  cannot  pass  away,  and  leave  no  mark 
of  my  existence.  I  may  not  know  the  purpose  of  my  being, 
— the  end  for  which  an  all-wise  Providence  created  me 
as  I  am,  and  placed  me  where  I  am;  but  I  do  know — 
for  in  such  things  faith  is  knowledge — that  my  being  has 
a  purpose  in  the  omniscience  of  my  Creator,  and  that  all 
my  actions  tend  to  the  completion,  to  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose.    Is  this  fatality?    No.    I  feel  that 
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I  am  free,  though  an  infinite  and  invisible  power  ovcn-ules 
me.  "  Man  proposes,  and  God  disposes."  This  is  one  of 
the  many  mysteries  in  our  being  which  human  reason 
cannot  find  out  by  searching. 

Yonder  towers,  that  stand  so  huge  and  massive  in  the 
midnight  air,  the  work  of  human  hands  that  have  long 
since  forgotten  their  cunning  in  the  grave,  and  once  the 
home  of  human  beings  immortal  as  ourselves,  and  filled 
like  us  with  hopes  and  fears,  and  powers  of  good  and  ill, 
— are  lasting  memorials  of  their  builders;  inanimate  ma- 
terial forms,  yet  living  with  the  impress  of  a  creative  mind. 
These  are  landmarks  of  other  times.  Thus  from  the  dis- 
tant past  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  telegraphed  from 
generation  to  generation,  through  the  present  to  all  succeed- 
ing ages.  These  are  manifestations  of  the  human  mind 
at  a  remote  period  of  its  history,  and  among  a  people  who 
came  from  another  clime, — the  children  of  the  desert. 
Their  mission  is  accomplished,  and  they  are  gone;  yet 
leaving  behind  them  a  thousand  records  of  themselves  and 
of  their  ministi*y,  not  as  yet  fully  manifest,  but  "seen 
through  a  glass  darkly,"  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the 
language,  and  character,  and  manners,  and  history  of  the 
nation,  that  was  by  turns  the  conquered  and  the  conquer 
ing.  The  Goth  sat  at  the  Arab's  feet;  and  athwart  the 
cloud  and  storm  of  war,  streamed  the  light  of  Oriental 
learning  upon  the  Western  world, — 

"  As  when  the  autumnal  sun. 
Through  travelling  rain  and  mist, 
Shines  on  the  evening  hills." 


This  morning  I  visited  the  Alhambra — dn  enchanted 
palace,  whose  exquisite  beauty  baffles  the  power  of  language 
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to  describe.  Its  ontUnes  may  be  diawn,— its  hcJls  and 
galleries,  its  court-yards  and  its  fountains,  numbered ;  but 
what  skilful  limner  shall  portray  in  words  its  curious 
architecture,  the  grotesque  onMunents,  the  quaint  devices, 
the  rich  tracery  of  the  walls,  the  ceilings  inlaid  with  pearl 
and  tortoise-shell?  what  language  paint  the  magic  hues 
of  light  and  shade,  the  shimmer  of  the  sunbeam  as  it  falls 
upon  the  marble  pavement,  and  the  brilliant  panels  inlaid 
with  many  coloured  stones?  Vague  recollections  fill  my 
i:iind, — ^images  daziling,  but  undefined,  liice  the  memory 
or  a  gorgeous  dream.  They  crowd  my  brain  confusedly, 
nut  they  will  not  stay ;  they  change  and  mingle,  like  the 
uremulotts  sunshine  on  the  wave,  till  imagination  itself 
is  dazzled, — bewildered, — overpowered ! 

What  most  arrests  the  stranger's  foot  within  the  walls 
of  the  Alhambra  is  the  refinement  of  luxury  which  he  Bees 
at  every  step.  He  lingers  in  the  deserted  bath, — he  pauses 
to  gaze  upon  the  now  vacant  saloon,  where,  stretched 
upon  his  gilded  couch,  the  effeminate  monarch  of  the  East 
was  wooed  to  sleep  by  softly  breathing  music.  What  ;nore 
delightful  than  this  secluded  garden,  green  with  the  leaf 
of  the  myrtle  and  the  orange,  and  freshened  with  the  gush 
of  fountains,  beside  whose  basin  the  nightingale  still  woos 
the  blushing  rose?  What  more  fanciful,  more  exquisite, 
more  like  a  creation  of  Oriental  magic,  than  the  lofty 
tower  of  the  Tocador,— its  airy  sculpture  resembling  the 
fretwork  of  wintry  frost,  and  its  windows  overlooking  the 
romantic  valley  of  the  Darro ;  and  the  city,  with  its  gar- 
dens, domes,  and  spires,  far,  far  below  ?  Cool  through 
this  lattice  comes  the  summer  wind  from  the  icy  summits 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Softly  in  yonder  fountain  falls  the 
crystal  water*  dripping  from  its  marble  vase  with  never- 
ceasing  sound.    On  every  side  comes  up  the  fragrance  of 
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a  thousand  flowers,  the  murmur  of  innumerable  leaves; 
and  overhead  is  a  sky  where  not  a  vapour  floats,— as  soft, 
and  blue,  and  radiant  as  the  eye  of  childhood  1 

Such  is  the  Alhambra  of  Granada ;  a  fortress, — a  palace, 
— an  earthly  paradise, — a  ruin,  wonderful  in  its  fallen 
greatness  1 
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ITALY. 


THE  JOUKNET  INTO   ITALY. 

What  I  catch  is  at  present  only  sketch-ways,  as  it  were ;  but  I 
prepare  myself  betimes  for  the  Italian  journey. — Goethe*s  Faust. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth  of  December,  in  the  year 
of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seveut 
I  left  Marseilles  for  Genoa,  taking  the  sea-shore  road 
through  Toulon,  Draguignan,  and  Nice.  This  journey  is 
written  in  my  memory  with  a  sunbeam.  We  were  a  corn, 
pany  whom  chance  had  thrown  together, — different  in  ages, 
humours,  and  pursuits;— and  yet  so  merrily  the  days  went 
by,  in  sunshine,  wind,  or  rain,  that  metbinks  some  lucky 
star  must  have  niled  the  hour  that  brought  us  five  so 
auspiciously  together.  But  where  is  now  that  meny  com- 
pany ?  One  sleeps  in  his  youthful  grave ;  two  sit  in  their 
fatherland,  and  "  coin  their  brain  for  their  daily  bread ;  '* 
and  the  others, — ^where  are  they  ?  If  still  among  the  living, 
I  beg  them  to  remember  in  their  prayers  the  humble 
historian  of  their  journey  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa. 

At  Toulon  we  took  a  private  carriage,  in  order  to  pursue 
our  journey  more  leisurely  and  more  at  ease.  I  well  re- 
member the  strange,  outlandish  vehicle,  and  our  vetturino 
Joseph,  with  his  hlotuet  his  short^stemmed  pipe,  his  limp, 
ing  gait,  his  comical  phiz,  and  the  lowland  dialect  his 
mother  taught  him  at  Avignon.  Every  scene,  every  inci- 
dent of  the  journey  is  now  before  me  as  if  written  in  a  book- 
The  sunny  landscapes  of  the  Yar, — the  peasant  giiis,  with 
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their  broad-brimmed  hats  of  straw, — the  inn  at  Draguignan, 
\(rith  its  painting  of  a  lady  on  horseback,  underwritten  in 
French  and  English,  "  Une  jeune  dame  a  la  promenade,'-^ 
A  young  ladi  taking  a  walk," — the  mouldering  arches  of 
the  Eoman  aqueducts  at  Frejus,  standing  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  morning  like  shadowy  apparitions  of  the  past, 
— the  wooded  bridge  across  the  Var, — the  glorious  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  that  half  encircle  Nice, — the  midnight  scene 
at  the  Tillage  inn  of  Monaco, — ^the  mountain-road  over- 
hanging the  sea  at  a  dizzy  height,  and  its  long,  dark 
passages  cut  through  the  solid  rock,— the  tumbling  moun- 
tftin-torrent, — and  a  fortress  perched  on  a  jutting  spur  of 
the  Alps ;  these,  and  a  thousand  varied  scenes  and  land- 
scapes of  this  journey,  rise  before  me,  as  if  still  visible  to 
the  eye  of  sense,  and  not  to  that  of  memory  only.  And 
yet  I  will  not  venture  upon  a.  minute  description  of  them. 
I  have  not  colours  bright  enough  for  such  landscapes; 
and  besides,  even  the  most  determined  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque grow  weary  of  long  descriptions ;  though,  as  the 
French  guide-book  says  of  these  scenes,  **Tout  ceUt  fait  sans 
doute  un  spectacle  admirable  !  " 


On  the  tenth  day  of  our  journey  we  reached  Genoa, 
the  city  of  palaces, — ^the  superb  city.  The  writer  of  an 
old  book,  called  "Time's  Storehouse,"  thus  poetically  de- 
scribes its  situation ; — "This  cittie  is  most  proudly  built  upon 
the  seacoast  and  the  downefall  of  the  Appenines,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountaine;  even  as  if  she  were  descended  downe 
the  mount,  and  come  to  repose  herselfe  uppon  a  plaine.** 

It  was  Christmas  eve, — a  glorious  night!  I  stood  at 
midnight  on  the  wide  terrace  of  our  hotel,  which  overlooks 
the  sea,  and,  gazing  on  the  tiny  and  crisping  waves  that 
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Lroke  in  pearly  light  beneath  the  moon,  sent  back  my 
wandering  thoughts  far  over  the  sea  to  a  distant  home. 
The  jangling  musie  of  chnrch-beils  aroused  me  from  my 
dream.  It  was  the  sound  of  jubDee  at  the  approaching 
festival  of  the  Nativity,  and  summoned  alike  the  pious 
devotee,  the  curious  stranprer  and  the  gallant  lover  to  the 
church  of  the  Annunziata. 

I  descended  from  the  terrace,  and,  groping  my  way 
through  one  of  the  dark  and  narrow  lanes  which  intersect 
the  city  in  all  directions,  soon  found  myself  in  the  Strada 
Nuova.    The  long  line  of  palaces  lay  half  in  shadow,  half 
in  light,  stretching  before  me  in  magical  perspective,  like 
the  long,  vapoury  opening  of  a  cloud  in  the  summer  sky. 
Following  the  various  groups  that  were  passing  onward 
towards  the  public  square,  I  entered  the  church,  where 
midnight  mass  was  to  be  chanted.     A  dazzling  blaze  of 
light  from  the  high  altar  shone  upon  the  red   marble 
columns  which  support  the  roof,  and  fell  with  a  solemn 
efifect  upon  the  kneeling  crowd  that  filled  the  body  of  the 
church.    All  beyond  was  in  darkness ;  and  from  that  dark- 
ness at  intervals  burst  forth  the  deep  voice  of  the  oi^gan. 
and  the  chanting  of  the  choir,  filling  the  soul  with  solem- 
nity and  awe     And  yet,  among  that  prostrate  crowd,  how 
many  have  been  drawn  thither  by  unworthy  motives,— 
motives  even  more  unworthy  than  mere  idle  curiosity ! 
How  many  sinful  purposes  arose  in  souls  unpurified,  and 
mocked  at  the  bended  knee !    How  many  a  heart  beat  wild 
with  earthly  passion,  while  the  unconscious  lip  repeated 
the  accustomed  prayer!    Immortal  spirit  1    canst  thou  se 
heedlessly  resist  the  imploring  voice  that  calls  thee  from 
thine  errors  and  pollutions?    Is  not  the  long  daylong 
enough,  is  not  the  wide  world  wide  enough,  has  not  society 
fiivolity  enough  fbt  thee,  that  thou  ^ouldst  seek  out  this 
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midnight  hour,  this  holy  plaocw  this  solemii  saorifice,  to  add 
irreyerence  to  thy  folly? 

In  the  shadow  of  a  oolmnn  stood  a  young  man  wrapped 
in  a  cloak,  earnestly  conversing  in  a  low  whisper  with  a 
female  figure,  so  veiled  as  to  hide  her  face  from  the  eyes 
of  all  hut  her  companion.  At  length  they  separated.  Tbe 
young  man  ocmtinued  leaning  against  the  column,  and  the 
girl,  gliding  silently  along  the  dimly  lighted  aisle,  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  and  threw  herself  upon  her  knees.  Beware, 
poor  girl,  thought  I,  lest  thy  gentle  nature  prove  thy  un- 
doing !  Perhaps,  alas  I  thou  art  already  undone !  And  I 
almost  heard  the  evil  spirit  whisper,  as  in  the  Faust,  "  How 
different  was  it  with  thee,  Margaret,  when,  still  full  of 
innocence,  thou  camest  to  the  altar  here — out  of  the  well- 
worn  little  hook  lispedst  prayers,  half  child-sport,  half  God 
in  the  heart  I  Margaret,  where  is  thy  head  ?  What  crime 
in  thy  heart  I " 

The  city  of  Genoa  is  magnificent  in  parts,  hut  not  as  a 
whole.  The  houses  are  high,  and  the  sti-eets  in  general 
so  narrow  that  in  many  of  them  you  may  almost  step  acro&s 
from  side  to  side.  They  are  huilt  to  receive  tbe  cool  sea- 
breeze,  and  shut  out  the  hurning  sun.  Only  three  of  them 
-^if  my  memory  serves  me — are  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
passage  of  carriages;  and  these  three  form  hut  one  con- 
tinuous street, — the  street  of  palaces.  They  are  the  Strada 
Nuova,  the  Strada  Novissima,  and  the  Strada  £alhi,  which 
connect  the  Piazza  Amorosa  with  the  Piazza  dell'  Annun- 
ziata.  These  palaces,  the  Doria,  the  Durazzo,  the  Ducal 
Palace,  and  others  of  less  magnificence, — with  their  vast 
halls,  their  marble  staircases,  vestibules,  and  terraces,  and 
the  aspect  of  splendour  and  munificence  they  wear, — have 
given  this  commercial  city  the  title  of  Genoa  the  Superb. 
And,  as  if  to  humble  her  pride,  some  envious  rival  among 
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the  Italian  cities  has  launched  at  her  a  biting  sarcasm  in 
the  well-known  proverb,  **  Mare  senza  pesce,  uomini  senza 
fede,  e  donne  senza  vcrgogna^'^K  sea  without  fish,  men 
without  faith,  and  women  without  shame! 


The  road  from  Genoa  to  Lucca  strongly  resembles  that 
from  Nice  to  Genoa.  It  runs  along  the  seaboard,  now 
dipping  to  the  water's  edge,  and  now  climbing  the  zigzag 
mountain-pass,  with  toppling  crags,  and  yawning  chasms, 
and  verdant  terraces  of  vines  and  olive-trees  Many  a 
sublime  and  many  a  picturesque  landscape  catches  the 
traveller's  eye,  now  almost  weary  with  gazing ;  and  still 
brightly  painted  upon  my  mind  lies  a  calm  evening  scene 
on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  with  its  broad  sheet 
of  crystal  water, — the  blue-tinted  hills  that  form  its  oval 
basin, — the  crimson  sky  above,  and  its  bright  reflection,— 

"  Where  it  lay 
Deep  hosomed  in  the  still  and  quiet  bay, 
The  sea  reflecting  all  that  glowed  above, 
Till  a  new  sky,  softer  but  not  so  gay, 
Arched  in  its  bosom,  trembled  like  a  dove." 


Pisa,  the  melancholy  city,  with  its  Leaning  Tower,  its 
Campo  Santo,  its  bronze-gated  Cathedral,  and  its  gloomy 
palaces, — Florence  the  Fair,  with  its  magnificent  Duomo, 
its  gallery  of  ancient  art,  its  gardens,  its  gay  society,  and 
its  delightful  environs,— Fiesole,  Camaldoli,  Vallombrosa, 
and  the  luxuriant  Val  d'  Arno ; — ^these  have  been  so  often 
and  so  beautifully  described  by  others,  that  I  need  not 
repeat  the  twice-told  tale. 
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At  Florence  I  took  lodgings  in  a  house  which  looks  upon 
the  Piazza  Novella.  In  front  erf  my  windows  was  the  vene- 
rahle  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  in  whose  gloomy 
aisles  Boccaccio  has  placed  the  opening  scene  of  his  De- 
camerone.  There,  when  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  city, 
one  Tuesday  morning,  after  mass,  the  "  seven  ladies,  young 
and  fair,"  held  counsel  together,  and  resolved  to  leave  the 
infected  city,  and  flee  to  their  rural  villas  in  the  environs 
where  they  might  "  hear  the  hirds  sing,  and  see  the  green 
hills,  and  the  plains,  and  the  ^elds  covered  with  grain 
and  undulating  like  the  sea,  and  trees  of  species  manifold." 

In  the  Florentine  museum  is  a  representation  in  wax  of 
some  of  the  appalling  scenes  of  the  plague  which  desolated 
this  city  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
which  Boccaccio  has  described  with  such  simplicity  and 
power  in  the  introduction  of  his  Decamerone.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  Sicilian  artist  by  the  name  of  Zumbo.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  the  most  gloomy  and  saturnine  imagi- 
nation, and  more  akin  to  the  worm  than  most  of  us,  thus 
to  have  revelled  night  and  day  in  the  hideous  mysteries  of 
death,  corruption,  and  the  charnel-house.  It  is  strange 
how  this  representation  haunts  one.  It  is  like  a  dream  of 
the  sepulchre,  with  its  loathsome  corses,  with  "  the  blacken- 
ing, the  swelling,  the  bursting  of  the  trunk,— the  worm,  the 
rat,  and  the  tarantula  at  work."  You  breathe  more  freely 
as  you  step  out  into  the  open  air  again;  and  when  the 
bright  sunshine  and  the  crowded,  busy  streets  next  meet 
your  eye,  you  are  ready  to  ask,  Is  this  indeed  a  representa- 
tion of  reality  ?  Can  this  pure  air  have  been  laden  with 
pestilence?  Can  this  gay  city  have  ever  been  a  city  of  the 
plague? 

The  work  of  the  Sicilian  artist  is  admirable  as  a  piece  of 
art;   the  description  of  the  Florentine  prose-poet  equally 
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admirable  m  a  pieoe  of  eloqtience.  *'How  many  yast 
palaces,"  he  exclaims, "  bow  many  beantifiil  houses,  bow 
many  noble  dwellings,  aforetime  filled  with  lords,  and  ladies, 
and  trains  of  servants,  were  now  untenanted  even  by  the 
lowest  menial !  How  many  memorable  families,  how  many 
ample  heritages,  how  many  renowned  possessions,  were  left 
without  an  heir!  How  many  valiant  men,  how  many 
beautiful  women,  how  many  gentle  youths  breakfasted  in 
the  morning  with  their  relatives,  companions,  and  friends, 
and,  when  tbe  evening  came,  supped  with  their  ancestors 
in  the  other  world!" 


I  MET  with  an  odd  character  at  Tlorence — a  complete 
humorist  He  was  an  Englishman  of  some  forty  years  of 
age,  with  a  round,  good-humoured  countenance,  and  a  nose 
that  wore  tbe  livery  of  good  company.  He  was  making  the 
grand  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  and  home  again  by 
the  way  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Rhine.  He  travelled  post, 
with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  two  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  violin 
without  a  bow.  He  had  been  in  Borne  without  seeing 
St.  Peter's — he  did  not  care  about  it ;  he  had  seen  St.  Paul's 
in  London.  He  had  been  in  Naples  without  visiting 
Pompeii,  because  "  they  told  him  it  was  hardly  worth  see- 
ing,— nothing  but  a  parcel  of  dark  streets  and  old  walls." 
The  principal  object  he  seemed  to  have  in  view  was  to  com* 
plete  the  grand  tour. 

I  afterward  met  with  his  counterpart  in  a  countryman  of 
my  own,  who  made  it  a  point  to  see  everthing  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  guide-books ;  and  boasted  how  much  he 
could  accomplish  in  a  day  He  would  despatch  a  city  in 
an  incredible  short  space  of  time.  A  Roman  aqueduct,  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  two  or  three  modem  churches,  and  an 
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ancient  ruin  or  8o,  were  only  a  breakfast  for  him.  Nothing 
came  amiss ;  not  a  stone  was  left  unturned.  A  city  was 
like  a  Chinese  picture  to  him, — ^it  had  no  perspective. 
Every  object  seemed  of  equal  magnitude  and  importance. 
He  saw  them  all;  they  were  a^  wonderful. 

Life  is  short,  and  art  is  long;  yet  spare  me  from  thus^ 
tvavelling  with  the  speed  of  thought,  and  trotting,  from 
daylight  until  dark,  at  the  heels  of  a  cicerone,  with  an 
imibrella  in  one  hand,  and  a  guide-book  and  plan  of  the 
city  in  the  other. 


I  oopiBO  the  foUowing  singular  inscription  from  a  tomb- 
stone in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Leghorn.  It  is  the 
epitaph  of  a  lady,  written  by  herself,  and  engraven  upon 
her  tomb  at  her  own  request  :«— 

'*  Under  this  stone  lies  the  victim  of  sorrow. 
Fly,  wandering  stranger,  from  her  mouldering  dnst, 
Lest  the  mde  wind,  conveying  a  particle  thereof  nnto  thee, 
Should  communicate  that  venom  melancholy 
That  has  destroyed  the  strongest  frame  and  liveliest  spirit. 
With  joy  of  heart  has  she  resigned  her  breath, 
A  living  martyr  to  sensibility  1  '* 

How  inferior  in  true  pathos  is  this  inscription  to  one  in  the 
cemetery  of  Bologna : — 

"LucrezlaPlcini 
Implora  etema  pace.** 

Lucretia  Picini  implores  eternal  peace ! 

From  Florence  to  Rome  I  travelled  with  a  vetturino,  by 
the  way  of  Siena.  We  were  six  days  upon  the  road,  and, 
like  Peter  Bugg  in  the  story-book,  were  followed  constantly 
by  clouds  and  rain.  At  times,  the  sun,  not  all-forgetful 
of  the  world,  peeped  from  beneath  his  cowl  of  mist,  and 
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kissed  the  swarthy  face  of  his  heloved  land ;  and  then,  like 
an  anchorite,  withdrew  again  from  earth,  and  gave  himself 
to  heaven.  Day  after  day  the  mist  aod  the  rain  were  my 
fellow-travellers;  and  as  I  sat  wrapped  in  the  thick  folds 
of  my  Spanish  cloak,  and  looked  out  upon  the  misty  land- 
scape and  the  leaden  sky,  I  was  continually  saying  to  my- 
self, "  Can  this  he  Italy  ?  "  and  smiling  at  the  untravelled 
credulity  of  those  who,  amid  the  storms  of  a  northern  winter, 
give  way  to  the  illusions  of  fancy,  and  dream  of  Italy  as 
a  sunny  land,  where  no  wintry  tempest  heats,  and  where, 
even  in  January,  the  pale  invalid  may  go  ahout  without 
his  umhrella,  or  his  India-ruhher  walk-in-the-waters. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  with  the  help  of  a  good  consti- 
tution and  a  thick  pair  of  hoots,  I  contrived  to  see  all  that 
was  to  he  seen  upon  the  road.  I  walked  down  the  long* 
hillside  at  San  Lorenzo,  and  along  the  horder  of  the  Lake 
of  Bolsena,  which,  veiled  in  the  driving  mist,  stretched 
like  an  inland  sea  heyond  my  ken ;  and  through  the  sacred 
forest  of  oak,  held  in  superstitious  reverence  hy  the  peasant, 
and  inviolate  from  his  axe.  I  passed  a  night  at  Monte> 
fiascone,  renowned  for  a  delicate  Muscat  wine  which  bears 
the  name  of  £st,  and  made  a  midnight  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Bishop  John  Defoucris,  who  died  a  martyr 
to  his  love  of  this  wine  of  Montefiascone. 

"Propter  nimium  Est,  Est,  Est, 
Dominus  mens  mortaus  est** 

■ 

A  marble  slab  in  the  pavement,  worn  by  the  footsteps  of 
pilgrims  like  myself,  covers  the  dominie's  ashes.  There 
is  a  rude  figure  carved  upon  it,  at  whose  feet  I  traced 
out  the  cabalistic  words  **  Est,  Est,  Est"  The  remainder 
of  the  inscription  was  illegible  by  the  flickering  light  of 
the  sexton's  lantern. 
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At  Baocano  I  first  caught  eight  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's.  We  had  entered  the  desolate  Campagna;  we  passed 
the  Tomh  of  Nero, — we  approached  the  Eternal  City  ;  hut 
so  sound  of  active  life,  no  thronging  crowds,  no  hunt  of 
busy  men,  announced  that  we  were  near  the  gates  of  Eome. 
All  was  ailence,  solitude,  and  desolation. 


ROME  IN  MIDSUMMER. 

She  who  tamed  the  world  seemed  to  tame  herself  at  last,  and 
falling  under  her  own  weight,  grew  to  be  a  prey  to  Time,  who  with 
his  iron  teeth  consumes  all  bodies  at  last,  making  all  things,  both 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  have  their  being  under  that  change 
ling,  the  moon,  to  be  subject  onto  c($rraption  and  desolation. 

Howsll's  SignorU  qf  Venice, 

The  masks  and  mummeries  of  Carnival  are  over;  the 
imposing  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  have  become  a  tale 
of  the  times  of  old;  the  illumination  of  St.  Peter's  and 
the  Qirandola  are  no  longer  the  theme  of  gentle  and 
simple;  and  finally  the  barbarians  of  the  North  have 
retreated  from  the  gates  of  Borne,  and  left  the  Eternal 
City  silent  and  deserted.  The  cicerone  stands  at  the  comer 
of  the  street  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets;  the  artist  has 
shut  himself  up  in  his  studio  to  muse  upon  antiquity ; 
and  the  idle  facchino  lounges  in  the  market-place,  and 
plays  at  mora  by  the  fountain.  Midsummer  has  come; 
and  you  mc^r  now  hire  a  palace  for  what,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
would  hardly  have  paid  your  night's  lodging  in  its  garret. 

I  am  still  lingering  in  Home, — a  student,  not  an  artist, 
—and  have  taken  lodgings  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent  squares  of  modem  Rome.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient   amphitheatre   of  Alexander   Severus;    and   the 
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churches,  palaeed,  and  shops  that  now  socMHimI  it  are 
built  upon  the  old  foundations  of  the  amphitheatre.  At 
each  extremity  of  the  square  stands  a  fountain;  the 
one  with  a  simple  jet  of  crystal  water,  the  other  with  a 
triton  holding  a  dolphin  hy  the  tail.  In  the  centre  rises 
a  nobler  work  of  art^a  fountain  with  a  marble  basin  moio 
than  two  hundred  feet  in  circumference. '  From  the  midst 
uprises  a  huge  rock,  pierced  with  grottoes,  wherein  sit  a 
rampant  sea-horse  and  a  Hon  couchant  On  the  sides  of 
the  rock  are  four  colossal  statues,  representing  tne  four 
principal  rivers  of  the  world ;  and  fh)m  its  summit,  forty 
feet  from  the  basin  below,  shoots  up  an  obelisk  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  hieroglj'phics,  and  fifty  feet  in  height, 
-—a  relic  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Caracalla. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  city  I  have  domiciliated  myiself, 
in  a  family  of  whose  many  kindnesses  I  shall  always  retain 
the  most  lively  and  |[rateful  remembrance.  My  mornings 
are  spent  in  visiting  the  wonders  of  Eome,  in  studying 
the  miracles  of  ancient  and  modem  art,  or  in  reading  at 

« 

the  public  libraries.  We  breakfast  at  noon,  and  dine  at 
eight  in  the  evening.  After  dinner  comes  the  conversa- 
stone,  enlivened  with  music,  and  the  meeting  of  travellers, 
artists,  and  literary  men  ftota  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
At  midnight,  when  the  crowd  is  gone,  I  retire  to  my  cham- 
ber, and,  poring  over  the  gloomy  pages  of  Dante,  or 
^'  Bandello's  laughing  tale,"  protract  my  nightly  vigil  till 
the  morning  starls  in  the  sky. 

Our  windows  look  out  upon  the  square,  which  circuni- 
stance  is  a  source  of  infinite  enjoyment  to  me.  Directly 
in  front,  with  its  fantastic  belfries  and  swelliog  dome 
rises  the  church  of  St.  Agnes;  and  sitting  by  the  open 
window,  I  note  the  busy  scene  below,  enjoy  the  cool  air 
of  morning  and  evening,  and  even  feel  the  freahnesa  -  o£ 
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the  fountain,  as  its  waters  leap  in  mimic  cascades  down 
the  sides  of  the  rook.  ' 


TfiB  Piazza  Narona  is  the  chief  markefc-plaoe  of  Home, 
and  on  market-days  is  filled  with  a  noisy  crowd  of  the 
Boman  populace,  and  the  peasantry  from  the  neighbouring 
Tillages  of  Albano  and  Frascati.  At  such  times  the  square 
presents  an  animated  and  curious  soencw  The  gaily  decked 
stalls, — the  piles  of  fruits  and  vegetables,— the  pyramids 
of  flowers, — the  various  costumes  of  the  peasantry, — ^the 
constant  movements  of  the  vast,  fluctuating  crowd,  and 
the  deafening  clamour  of  their  discordant  voices,  that  rise 
louder  than  the  roar  of  the  loud  ocean, — all  this  is  better 
than  a  play  to  me,  and  gives  me  amusement  when  naught 
else  has  power  to  amuse. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  sultry  month  of  August, 
this  spacious  square  is  converted  into  a  lake,  by  stopping 
the  conduit-pipes  which  carry  off  the  water » of  the  foun- 
taina  Vehicles  of  every  description,  axle-deep,  drive  to 
and  fro  across  the  mimic  lake;  a  dense  crowd  gathers 
around  its  margin,  and  a  thousand  tricks  excite  the  loud 
laughter  of  the  idle  populace.  Here  is  a  fellow  groping 
with  a  stick  after  his  seafaring  hat ;  there  another  splash- 
ing in  the  water  in  pursuit  of  a  mischievous  spaniel,  who 
is  swimming  away  with  his  shoe;  while  from  a  neighbour* 
ing  balcony  a  noisy  burst  of  military  music  fills  the  air, 
and  gives  fresh  animation  to  the  scene  of  mirth.  This  is 
one  of  the  popular  festivals  of  midsummer  in  Borne,  and 
the  merriest  of  them  all.  It  is  a  kind  of  carnival  unmasked; 
and  many  a  popular  bard,  many  a  poeta  di  dozzina,  in- 
vokes this  day  the  plebeian  Muse  of  the  market-place  to 
sing  in  high-sounding  rhyme,  "ULago  di  Piazza  Navona," 
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I  have  before  me  one  of  these  sublime  effusions.  It 
describes  the  square,— the  crowd,— the  rattling  carriages, 
—the  lake, — the  fountain,  raised  by  "  the  superhuman 
genius  of  Bernini," — the  lion, — the  sea-horse,  and  the 
triton  grasping  the  dolphin's  tail.  **  Half  the  grand  square," 
thus  sings  the  poet,  "where  Rome  with  food  is  satiate, 
was  changed  into  a  lake,  around  whose  margin  stood  the 
Boman  people,  pleased  with  soft  idleness  and  merry  holy- 
day,  like  birds  upon  the  margin  of  a  limpid  brook.  Up 
and  down  drove  car  and  chariot ;  and  the  women  trembled 
for  fear  of  the  deep  water ;  though  merry  were  the  young, 
and  well,  I  ween,  had  they  been  borne  away  to  unknown 
shores  by  the  bull  that  bore  away  Europa,  they  would 
neither  have  wept  nor  screamed  I ' 


On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Janiculum,  now  called,  from 
its  yellow  sands,  Montorio,  or  the  Golden  Mountain,  stands 
the  fountain  ^f  Acqua  Paola,  the  largest  and  most  abun- 
dant of  the  Boman  fountains.  It  is  a  small  Ionic  temple, 
wilh  six  colums  of  reddish  granite  in  front)  a  spacious 
liall  and  chambers  within,  and  a  garden  with  a  terrace  in 
the  rear.  Beneath  the  pavement,  a  torrent  of  water  from 
the  ancient  aqueducts  of  Trajan,  and  from  the  lakes  of 
Bracciano  and  Martignano,  leaps  forth  in  three  beautiful 
cascades,  and  from  the  overflowing  basin  rushes  down 
.  the  hill-side  to  turn  the  busy  wheels  of  a  dozen  mills. 

The  key  of  this  little  fairy  palace  is  in  our  hands,  and 
as  often  as  once  a-week  we  pass  the  day  there,  amid  the 
odour  of  its  flowers,  the  rushing  sound  of  its  waters,  and 
tl)o  enchantments  of  poetry  and  music.  How  pleasantly 
the  sultry  hours  steal  by  !  Cool  comes  toe  summer  wind 
from  the  Tiber's  mouth  at  Ostia.    Above,  us  is  a  sky 
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without  a  cloud;  beneath  us,  the  magnificent  panorama 
of  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  bounded  by  the  Abruzzi  and 
the  sea.  Glorious  scene !  one  glance  at  thee  would  move 
the  dullest  soul, — one  glance  can  melt  the  painter  and  the 
poet  into  tears ! 

In  _,the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fountain  are 
many  objects  worthy  of  the  stranger's  notice.  A  bowshot 
down  the  hill-side  towards  the  city  stands  the  convent 
of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio;  and  in  the  cloister  of  this 
convent  is  a  small,  round,  Doric  temple,  built  upon  the 
spot  which  an  ancient  tradition  points  out  as  the  scene 
of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom.  In  the  opposite  direction  the 
road  leads  you  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  and  out 
through  the  city-gate  to  gardens  and  villas  beyond.  Pass- 
ing beneath  a  lofty  arch  of  Trajan's  aqueduct,  an  orna- 
mented gate-way  on  the  left  admits  you  to  the  Villa 
Pamfili-Doria,  built  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  hill. 
This  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  the  numerous 
villas  that  crowd  the  immediate  environs  of  Eome.  Its 
spacious  terraces,  its  marble  statues,  its  woodlands  and 
green  alleys,  its  lake,  and  waterfalls,  and  fountains,  give 
it  an  air  of  courtly  splendour  and  of  rural  beauty,  which 
realizes  the  beau  ideal  of  a  suburban  villa. 

This  is  our  favourite  resort  when  we  have  passed  the 
day  at  the  fountain,  and  the  afternoon  shadows  begin  to 
fall.  There  we  sit  on  the  broad  marble  steps  of  the 
terrace,  gaze  upon  the  varied  landscape  stretching  to  the 
misty  sea,  or  ramble  beneath  the  leafy  dome  of  the  wood 
land  and  along  the  margin  of  the  lake, — 

'*  And  drop  a  pebble  to  see  it  sink 
Down  in  those  depths  so  calm  and  ood." 

0,  did  we  but  know  when  we  were  happy !    Gould  the 
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restless,  feTerish,  ambitious  heart  be  still,  but  for  a  moment 
atill,  aad  yield  itself,  without  one  farther-aspiring  tbrob. 
to  its  eujoyment,— then  were  I  happy, — yes,  thrice  happy! 
But  no;  this  fluttering,  struggling,  and  imprisoned  spirit 
beats  the  bars  of  its  golden  eage, — disdains  the  silken 
fetter ;  it  will  not  close  its  eye  and  fold  its  wings :  as  if 
time  were  not  swift  enough,  its  swifter  thoughts  outstrip 
Ids  rapid  flight,  and  onward,  onward  do  they  wing  their 
way  to  the  distant  mountains,  to  the  fleeting  clouds  of 
the  future;  and  yet  I  know,  that  ere  long,  weary,  and 
wayworn,  and  disappointed,  they  shall  return  to  nestle 
in  the  bosom  of  the  past  I 

This  day,  also,  I  have  passed  at  Aoqua  Paola.  From 
the  garden  terrace  I  watched  the  setting  sun,  as,  wrapt 
in  golden  vapour,  he  passed  to  other  climes.  A  Mend 
from  my  native  land  was  with  me;  and  as  we  spake  of 
home,  a  liquid  star  stood  trembling  like  a  tear  upon  the 
closing  eyelid  of  the  day.  Which  of  us  sketched  these 
lines  with  a  pencil  upon  the  cover  of  Julians  Gorlnna? 

Bright  ttar !  whoie  foft,  familiar  ray, 

In  c(4der  dimea  aod  gloomier  skies^ 
Tve  watched  so  oft  when  closing  day 

Had  tinged  the  west  with  crimson  dies ;    ' 
Perhaps  to-night  some  friend  I  lore^ 

Beyond  the  deep,  the  distant  sea, 
Will  gaze  nptm  thy  path  above,. 

And  give  one  lingering  thought  to  me. 


ToBQUATi  Tasso  ossa  hio  jagent, — Here  lie  the  bones 
of  Torquato  Tasso, — is  the  simple  inscription  upon  the 
poet's  tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Ooofrio.  Many  a  pilgrim- 
age is  made  to  this  grave.  Many  a  bard  from  distant 
lands  comes  to  visit  this  spot,— and,  as  he   paces   the 
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secluded  cloisters  of  the  eonYent  wbexB  the  poet  died,  and 
•where  his  ashes  rest,  muses  on  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  his 
life,  and  hrsathes  a  prayer  for  the  peace  of  his  soul.  He 
sleeps  midway  between  his  cradle  at  Sorrento  and  his 
dungeon  at  Feirara. 

Thp  monastery  of  St  Onofrio  stands  on  the  Janioulum, 
overlooking  the  Tiber  and  the  city  of  Borne;  and  in  the 
distance  rise  the  towers  of  the  Boman  Capitol,  where, 
after  long  years  of  sickness,  sorrow,  and  imprisonment, 
the  laurel  crown  was  prepared  for  the  great  epic  poet  of 
Italy.  The  chamber  in  which  Tasso  died  is  still  shown 
to  the  curious  traveller;  and  tiie  tree  in  the  garden,  under 
whose  shade  he  loved  to  sit.  The  feelings  of  the  dying 
man,  as  he  reposed  in  this  retirement,  are  not  the  vague 
cozgeotures  of  poetic  revery.  He  has  himself  recorded 
them  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Antonio 
Oonstantini,  a  few  days  only  before  his  dissolution.  These 
are  his  melancholy  words  :«- 

« What  will  my  friend  Antonio  say,  when  he  hears  of 
the  death  of  Tasso?  Ere  long,  I  think,  the  news  will 
reach  him;  for  I  feel  that  the  end  of  my  life  is  near; 
being  able  to  find  no  remedy  for  this  wearisome  indispo- 
sition which  is  superadded  to  my  customary  infirmities, 
and  by  which,  as  by  a  rapid  torrent,  I  see  myself  swept 
away,  without  a  hand  to  save.  It  is  no  longer  time  to 
speak  of  my  unyielding  destiny,  not  to  say  the  ingratitude 
of  the  world,  which  has  loi^ed  even  for  the  victory  of 
driving  me  a  beggar  to  my  grave ;  while  I  thought  that 
the  glory  which,  in  spite  of  those  who  will  it  not,  this  age 
shall  receive  from  my  writings  was  not  to  leave  me  thus 
without  reward.  I  have  come  to  this  monastery  of  St 
Onofrio,  not  only  because  the  air  is  commended  by  physi- 
cians as  more  salubrious  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eome, 
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but  that  I  may,  as  it  were,  commence,  in  this  high  place, 
and  in  the  conyersation  of  these  devout  fathers,  my  conversa- 
tion in  heaven.  Pray  God  for  me ;  and  be  assured  that  as 
I  have  loved  and  honoured  you  in  this  present  life,  so  in 
that  other  and  more  real  life  will  I  do  for  you  all  that 
belongs  to  charity  unfeigned  and  true.  And  to  the  divine 
mercy  I  commend  both  you  and  myself.** 


The  modem  Bomans  are  a  very  devout  people.  The 
Princess  Dona  washes  the  pilgrims'  feet  in  Holy  Week; 
every  evening,  foul  or  fair,  the  whole  year  round,  there 
is  a  rosary  simg  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  my  window ;  and  the  young  ladies  write 
letters  to  St.  Louis  Gonzaga,  who  in  all  paintings  and 
sculpture  is  represented  as  young  and  angelically  beautiful. 
I  saw  a  large  pile  of  these  letters  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Gonzaga*s  chapel,  at  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius.  They 
were  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  prettily  written  on 
smooth  paper,  and  tied  with  silken  ribands  of  various 
colours.  Leaning  over  the  marble  balustrade,  I  read  the 
following  superscription  upon  one  of  them: — **AIF  An- 
geUco  Oiovane  8.  Luigi  Oonzaga,  Paradi80,'*-^To  the 
angelic  youth  St.  .  Louis  Gonzaga,  Paradise.  A  soldier, 
with  a  musket,  kept  guard  over  this  treasure,  and  I  had 
the  audacity  to  ask  him  at  what  hour  the  mail  went  out ; 
for  which  heretical  impertinence  he  cocked  his  moustache 
at  me  with  the  most  savage  look  imaginable,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  Get  thee  gone :" — 

"  Andate, 
Niente  pigTiate, 
E  mai  ritomate." 

'   The  modem  Homans    ai-e   likewise  strongly   given  to 
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amusements  of  every  desfpription.  Partem  et  cireenses,  says 
tbe  Latin  satirist,  when  chiding  the  degraded  propensities 
of  his  countrymen;  Panem  it  circenses, — they  are  content 
with  hread  and  the  sports  of  the  circ^is.  The  same  may 
be  scdd  at  the  present  day.  Even  in  this  hot  weather, 
when  the  shops  are  shut  at  noon,  and  the  fat  priests  waddle 
about  tbe  streets  with  fans  in  their  hands,  the  people 
crowd  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  to  he  choked  with 
the  smoke  of  fireworks,  and  see  deformed  and  humpback 
dwarfs  tumbled  into  the  dirt  by  the  masked  horns  of 
young  bullocks.  What  a  refined  amusement  for  the  in- 
habitants of  "  pompous  and  holy  Bome !  '* 


Thb  Sirocco  prevails  to-day, — a  hot  wind  from  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  Africa,  that  bathes  its  wings  in  the  sea, 
and  comes  laden  with  fogs  and  vapours  to  the  shores  c^ 
Italy.  It  is  oppressive  and  dispiriting,  and  quite  unmans 
one,  like  the  dog-days  of  the  North.  There  is  a  scrap  of 
an  old  English  song  running  in  my  mind,  in  which  tho 
poet  calls  it  a  cool  wind ;  though  ten  to  one  I  misquote, 

"When  the  cool  Sirocco  blows, 
And  daws,  and  pies,  and  rooks,  and  crows, 
Sit  and  curse  the  wintry  snows, 
Then  give  me  ale ! " 

I  should  think  that  stark  English  beer  might  have  a 
potent  charm  against  the  powers  of  the  foul '  fiend  that 
rides  this  steaming,  reeking  wind.  A  dask  of  Montefi- 
ascone,  or  a  bottle  of  Lacrima  Ghristi,  does  very  well. 


Beooars  all, — beggars  all!  The  papal  city  is  fall  of 
them ;  and  they  hold  you  by  the  button  through  the  whole 
calendar  of  saints.    You  cannot  ehoose  but  hear.    I  met 
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an  oM  woman  yesterday,  wlio  pierced  my  ear  with  thi» 
alluring  petition  :^- 

'*Ah  signore  !  Qudlche  pieeola eosOfper  earitd!  V%  difd 
la  huona  ventura!  C  e  una  Mia  siffnorina,  eke  vi  ama 
molto  !    Per  il  Saero  Sacramento  I    Per  la  Madonna  I  ** 

Which  being  interpreted,  is^  "Ah,  8ir,  a  trifle,  for 
charity's  sake !  I  will  tell  your  fortune  for  yon !  There 
is  a  beantifnl  young  lady  who  loves  you  well!  For  tbe 
Holy  Sacrament,— for  the  Madonna's  sake  1  ^ 

Who  could  resist  such  an  appeal? 

I  made  a  laughable  mistake  this  morning  in  giving  alms. 
A  man  stood  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand,  and  as  I  passed  he  gave  me  a  piteous  look, 
though  he  said  nothing:    He  had  such  a  wo-begone  face, 
and  such  a  threadbare  coat,  that  I  at  once  took  him  for 
one  of  those  mendicants  who  bear  the  title  of  poveri 
vergognoii,-^hd&\\i\i\  beggars;  persons  whom  pinching  want 
compels  to  receive  the  stranger^s  charity,  though  pride 
restrains  them  from  asking  it    Moved  with  compassion, 
I  threw  into  the  hat  the  little  I  had  to  give;   when, 
instead  of  thanking  me  with  a  blessing,  my  man  of  tjie 
threadbare  coat  showered  upon  me  the  most  sonorous 
maledictions  of  his  native  tongue,  and,  emptying  his  greasy 
hat  upon  the  pavement,  drew  it  down  over  his  ears  with 
both  hands,  and  stalked  away  with  all  the  dignify  of  a 
Eoman  senator  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic, — to  tlie 
infinite  amusement  of  a  greengrocer,  who  stood  at  his 
shop-door  bursting  with  laughter.    No  time  was  given  me 
for  an  apology ;  but  I  resolved  to  be  for  the  fhture  more 
discriminating  in  my  charities,  and  not  to  take  for  a 
beggar  every  poor  gentieman  who  chose  to  stand  in  the 
shade  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 
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V 

Thbbe  is  an  old  fellow  who  hawks  pious  legends  and 
the  lives  of  saints  through  the  streets  of  Borne,  with  a 
sharp,  cracked  voice,  that  knows  no  pause  nor  division 
in  the  sentences  it  utters.  I  just  heard  him  cry  at  a 
breath : — 

"  La  Vita  di  San  Qiuteppe  qudjidel  servitor  di  Dio  santo 
e  maraviglioso  mezzo  hajocco" — ^The  life  of  St.  Joseph  that 
faiflbiul  servant  of  Qod  holy  and  wonderful  ha'penny ! 

This  is  the  way  with  some  people ;  everything  helter-sW- 
ter — ^heai^s  and  tails — prices  current  and  the  lives  of  saints ! 


It  has  been  a  rainy  day-Hi  day  oi  gloom.  The  church- 
bells  never  rang  in  my  ears  with  .so  melancholy  a  sound  ; 
and  this  afternoon  I  saw  a  mournful  scene,  which  still 
haunts  my  imagination.  It  was  the  funeral  of  a  monk. 
I  was  drawn  to  the  window  by  the  solemn  chant,  as  the 
procession  came  from  a  neighbouring  street  and  crossed  the 
square.  First  came  a  long  train  of  priests,  clad  in  black, 
and  bearing  in  their  hands  large  waxen  tapers,  which  flared 
in  eveiy  gust  of  wind,  and  were  now  and  then  extinguished 
by  the  rain.  The  bier  followed,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  bare-footed  Carmelites ;  and  upon  it,  ghastly  and  grim, 
lay  the  body  of  the  dead  monk,  clad  in  his  long  grey  klrtle, 
with  the  twisted  cord  about  his  waist  Not'  even  a  shroud 
was  thrown  over  him.  His  head  and  feet  were  bare,  and 
his  hands  were  placed  upon  his  bosom,  palm  to  palm,  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer.  His  face  was  emaciated,  and  of 
a  livid  hue;  his  eyes  imclosed;  and  at  every  movement 
of  the  bier,  his  head  nodded  to  and  fro,  with  an  unearthly 
and  hideous  aspect  Behind  walked  the  monastic  brother- 
hood, a  long  and  melancholy  procession,  with  their  cowls 
thrown  back,  and  their  eyes  cast  upon  the  ground;  and 
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last  of  all  came  a  man  with  a  rough,  unpainted  coffia 
upon  his  shoulders,  closing  the  funeral  train. 


Many  of  the  priests,  monks,  monsignori,  and  cardinals 

of  Rome  have  a  had  reputation,  even,  after  deducting  a 

tithe  or  so  from  the  tales  of  gossip.    To  some  of  tbem  may 

he  applied  the  rhyming  Latin  distich,  written  for  the  monks 

of  old : — 

"  0  Monachi, 
Yestri  stomachi 
Sunt  amphora  Bacchi ; 
'  Vos  estis, 

Dens  est  testis, 
Tnrpissima  pestis." 

The  graphic  description  which  Thomson  gives  in  his 
"Castle  of  Indolence"  would  readily  find  an  impersonation 
among  the  Eoman  priesthood : — 

"  Full  oft  by  holy  feet  our  groand  was  trod, — 
Of  clerks  good  plenty  here  you  mote  espy  ;— 
A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God 
Was  one  I  chiefly  marked  among  the  fry : 
He  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
Wliich  shone  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew, 
Wlien  a  tight  damsel  chanced  to  tnppen  by  ^ 
But  when  observed,  would  shrink  into  his  mew. 
And  straight  would  recoUect  his  piety  anew." 


YoiirDER  across  the  square  goes  a  Minente  of  Trastevere; 
a  fellow  who  boasts  the  blood  of  the  old  Eomans  in  his 
veins.  He  is  a  plebeian  exquisite  of  the  western  bank  ot 
the  Tiber,  with  a  swarthy  face  and  the  step  of  an  emperor. 
He  wears  a  slouched  hat,  and  blue  velvet  jacket  and 
breeches,  and  has  enormous  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes. 
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As  he  marches  along  he  sings  a  ditty  in  his  own  Tulgar 

dialect : — 

"  Uno,  due,  e  tre,  i 

E  lo  Papa  non  e  Be."  ! 

Now  he  stops  to  talk  with  a  woman  with  a  pan  of  coals, 
in  her  hand.  What  violent  gestures^  what  expressive; 
attitudes!  Head,  hands,  and  feet  are  all  in  motion; — 
not  a  muscle  is  still !  It  must  he  some  interesting  suhject 
that  excites  him  so  much,  and  gives  such  energy  to  his: 
gestures  and  his  language.  No;  he  only  wants  to  light 
his  pipe ! 

It  is  now  past  midnight.  The  moon  is  full  and  hright, 
and  the  shadows  lie  so  dark  and  massive  in  the  street  that' 
they  seem  a  part  of  the  walls  that  cast  them.  I  have  justi 
returned  from  the  Coliseum,  whose  ruins  ai'e  so  marvels 
lously  heautiful  hy  moonlight.  No  stranger  at  Home  omits 
this  midnight  visit;  for  though  there  is  something  un- 
pleasant in  having  one*s  admiration  forestalled,  and  heing 
as  it  were  romantic  aforethought,  yet  the  charm  is  so 
powerful,  the  scene  so  surpassingly  beautiful  and  sublime, 
— the  hour,  the  silence,  and  the  colossal  ruin  have  such 
a  mastery  over  the  soul, — ^that  you  are  disarmed  when 
most  upon  your  guard,  and  betrayed  into  an  enthusiasm 
which  perhaps  you  had  silently  resolved  you  would  not  feel. 

On  my  way  to  the  Coliseum,  I  crossed  the  Capitoline 
hill,  and  descended  into  the  Roman  Forum  by  the  broad 
staircase  that  leads  to  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus.  Close  upon  my  right-hand  stood  the  three  re- 
maining columns  of  the  temple  of  the  Thunderer,  and  the 
beautiful  Ionic  portico  of  the  temple  of  Concord,— their 
base  in  shadow,  and  the  bright  moonbeam  striking  aslant 
upon  the  broken  entablature  above.    Before  me  rose  the 
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Fhocian  Column, — an  isolated  shdft,  like  «  thin  raponr 
hangiDg  in  the  ak  scarce  visible ;  and  far  to  the  left,  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Antonio  and  Faustina,  and  the 
three  colossal  arches  of  the  temple  of  Peace, — dim,  shadowy, 
indistinct, — seemed  to  melt  away  and  mingle  with  the  sky. 
I  crossed  the  Forum  to  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  and,  as* 
cending  the  Via  Sacra,  passed  beneath  the  Arch  of  Titns. 
From  this  point,  I  saw  below  me  the  gigantic  outline  of 
the  Coliseum,  like  a  cloud  resting  upon  the  earth.  As  I 
descended  the  hill-side,  it  grew  more  broad  and  high, — 
more  definite  in  its  form,  and  yet  more  grand  in  its  dimen* 
sions, — till,  from  the  vale  in  which  it  stands  encompassed 
by  three  of  the  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,— the  Palatine,  the 
Coelian,  and  the  Esquiline, — the  majestic  ruin  in  all  its 
solitary  grandeur  ^'  swelled  vast  to  heaven." 

A  single  sentinel  was  pacing  to  and  fro  beneath  the  arched 
gateway  which  leads  to  the  interior,  and  his  measured  foot- 
steps were  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  breathless  silence 
of  the  night.  What  a  contrast  with  the  scene  which  that 
same  midnight  hour  presented,  when,  in  Domitian's  time, 
the  eager  populace  began  to  gather  at  the  gates.  Impatient 
for  the  morning  sports !  Kor  was  the  contrast  withm  less 
striking.  Silence,  and  the  quiet  moonbeams,  and  the 
bioad,  deep  shadows  of  the  ruined  wall !  Where  were  the 
senators  of  Rome,  her  matrons,  and  her  virgins?  where 
the  ferocious  populace  that  rent  the  air  with  shouts,  when, 
in  the  hundred  holydays  that  marked  the  dedication  of 
this  imperial  slfiugbterhouse,  five  thousand  wild  beasts 
from  the  Libyan  deserts  and  the  forests  of  Anatolia  made 
the  arena  sick  with  blood?  Where  were  the  Christiaii 
martyrs,  that  died  with  prayers  upon  their  lips,  amid  the 
jeers  and  imprecations  of  their  fellow-men?  where  the 
barbarian  gladiators,  brought  forth  to  the  festiyal  of  blood» 
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and  "  butobered  to  make  a  Boman  holyday?"  Tbe  awful 
silence  answered,  "Tbey  are  mine!"  The  dust  beneath 
me  answered,  "  They  are  mine ! " 

I  crossed  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  amphitheatre. 
A  lamp  was  burning  in  the  little  ch(4>el,  which  has  been 
formed  from  what  was  once  a  den  for  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  Roman  festivals.    Upon  the  steps  sat  the  old  beadsman, 
the  only  tenant  of  the  Coliseum,  who  guides  the  stranger 
by  night  through  the  long  galleries  of  this  vast  pile  of 
ruins.    I  followed  him  up  a  narrow  wooden  staircase,  and 
entered  one  of  the  lone  and  majestic  corridors,  which  in 
ancient  times  ran  entirely  round  the  amphitheatre.    Huge 
columns  of  solid  mason-work,  that  seem  the  labour  of 
Titans,  support  the  flattened  arches  above;  and  though 
the  iron  clamps  are  gone,  which  once  fastened  the  hewn 
stones  together,  yet  the  columns  stand  majestic  and  un- 
broken, amid  the  ruin  around  them,  and  seem  to  defy 
**  the  iron  tooth  of  time."    Through  the  arches  at  the  right 
I  could  faintly  discern  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus  on 
the  Esquiline ;  and  from  the  left,  through  every  chink  and 
cranny  of  the  wall,  poured  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  full 
moon,  casting  gigantic  shadows  around  me,  and  diffusing 
a  soft,  silvery  twilight  through  the  long  arcades.    At  length 
I  came  to  an  open  space,  where  the  arches  above  had 
crumbled  away,  leaving  the  pavement  an  imroofed  termce 
high  in  air?     From  this  point   I  could  see  the  whole 
interior  of  the  amphitheatre  spread  out  beneath  me,  half 
in  shadow,  half  in  light,  with  such  a  soft  and  indefinite 
outline  that  it  seemed  less  an  earthly  .reality  than  a  reflec- 
tion in  the  bosom  of  a  lake.    The  figures  of  several  persona 
below  were  just  perceptible,  mingling  grotesquely  with' 
their  fore-shortened  shadows.    The  sound  of  their  voices 
reached  me  in  a  whisper ;  and  the  cross  that  stands  in  the 
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centre  of  tbe  arena  looked  like  a  dagger  thrust  into  the 
sand.  I  did  not  coiyure  up  the  past,  for  the  past  had 
already  become  identified  with  tbe  present.  It  was  before 
me  in  one  of  its  visible  and  most  majestic  forms.  The 
arbitrary  distinctions  of  time,  years,  ages,  centuries,  were 
annihilated.  I  was  a  citizen  of  Borne!  This  was  the 
amphitheatre  of  Flavins  Vespasian ! 

Mighty  is  the  spirit  of  the  past,  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
Eternal  City! 


^THB  VILLAGE   OF  LA  RICCIA. 

Egressnm  magnft  mo  tzcepit  Aricia  Bomft, 
Hospitio  modico. 

HORAGI. 

I  PASSED  the  month  of  September  at  the  village  of  La 
Eiccia,  which  stands  upon  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Albanian  hills,  looking  towards  Rome.  Its  situation  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  which  Italy  can  boast.  like 
a  mural  crown,  it  encircles  the  brow  of  a  romantic  hill ; 
woodlands  of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage  whisper  around 
it;  above  rise  the  rugged  summits  of  the  Abruzzi,  and 
beneath  lies  the  level  floor  of  the  Oampagna,  blotted  with 
ruined  tombs,  and  marked  with  broken  but  magnificent 
aqueducts  that  point  the  way  to  Rome.  The  whole  region 
is  classic  ground.  The  Appian  Way  leads  you  from  the 
gate  of  Rome  to  the  gate  of  La  Riccia.  On  one  hand  you 
have  the  Alban  Lake,  on  the  other  the  Lake  of  Nemi; 
and  the  sylvan  retreats  around  were  once  the  dwellings  of 
Hippolytus  and  the  nymph  Egeria. 

The  town  itself,  however,  is  mean  and  dirty.  The  only 
inhabitable  part  is  near  the  northern  gate,  where  the  two 
streets  of  tbe  village  meet    There,  face  to  face,  upon  a 
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square  terrace,  payed  with  large,  flat  stones,  stand  the 
Chigi  palace  and  the  Tillage  church  with  a  dome  and 
portico.  There,  too,  stands  the  village  iim,  with  its  beds 
of  cool,  elastic  maize-husks,  its  little  dormitories,  six  feet 
square,  and  its  spacious  saloon,  upon  whose  walls  the 
melancholy  story  of  Hippolytus  is  told  in  gorgeous  frescoes. 
And  there,  too,  at  the  union  of  the  streets,  just  peeping 
through  the  gateway,  rises  the  wedge-shaped  Casa  Antonini, 
within  whose  dusty  chambers  I  passed  the  month  of  my 
viUeggiatura,  in  company  with  two  much-esteemed  friends 
from  tlie  Old  Dominion, — a  fair  daughter  of  that  generous 
clime,  and  her  husband,  an  artist,  an  enthusiast,  and  a 
man  of  "  infinite  jest" 

My  daily  occupations  in  this  delightful  spot  were  such 
as  an  idle  man  usually  whiles  away  his  time  withal  in 
such  a  rural  residence.  I  read  Italian  poetry, — strolled 
in  the  Chigi  park, — rambled  about  the  wooded  environs  of 
the  village, — took  an  airing  on  a  jackass, — threw  stones 
into  the  Albafi  Lake, — and,  being  seized  at  intervals  with 
the  artist-mania,  that  came  upon  me  like  an  intermittent 
fever,  sketched — or  thought  I  did — the  trunk  of  a  hollow 
tree,  or  the  spire  of  a  distant  church,  or  a  fountain  in  the 
shade. 

At  such  seasons  the  mind  is  "tickled  with  a  straw," 
and  magnifies  each  trivial  circumstance  into  an  event  of 
some  importance.    I  recollect  one  morning,  as  I  sat  at 
breakfast  in  the  village  cofiee-house,  a  large  and  beautiful 
spaniel  came  into  the  room,  and  placing  his  head  upon  ■ 
my  knee  looked  up  into  my  face  with  a  most  piteous  look,  j 
poor  dog !  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  had  not  breakfasted. 
I  gave  him  a  morsel  of  bread,  which  he  swallowed  without 
so  much  as  moving  his  long  silken  ears ;  and  keeping  his 
soft,  beautiful  eyes  still  fixed  upon  mine  he  thumped  upon 
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the  floor  with  bis  busby  tail,  as  if  knocking  for  the  waiter. 
He  was  a  very  beautifiil  animal,  and  so  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate in  his  manner,  that  I  asked  the  waiter  who  his 
owner  was. 

"  He  has  none  now,"  said  the  boy. 

"  What !  **  said  I,  "  so  fine  a  dog  without  a  master?" 

"  Ah,  Sir,  he  used  to  belong  to  Gasparoni,  the  famous 
robber  of  the  Abruzzi  mountains,  who  murdered  so  many 
people,  and  was  caught  at  last  and  sent  to  the  galleys  for 
life.    There's  his  portrait  on  the  wall." 

It  hung  directly  in  front  of  me ;  a  coarse  print,  represent- 
ing the  dark,  stem  countenance  of  that  sinAil  man,  a  faoe 
that  wore  an  expression  of  sayage  ferocity  and  coarse 
sensuality.  I  had  heard  his  story  told  in  the  village; 
the  accustomed  tale  of  outrage,  viol^iee,  and  murder. 
And  is  it  possible,  thought  I,  that  this  man  of  blood  could 
have  chosen  so  kind  and  gentle  a  companion?  What  a 
rebuke  must  he  have  met  in  those  large,  meek  eyes,  when 
he  patted  his  favourite  on  the  head,  and  dappled  his  long 
ears  with  blood  !  Heaven  seems  in  mercy  to  have  ordained 
that  none — no,  not  even  the  most  depraved — should  be 
left  entirely  to  his  evil  nature,  without  one  patient  monitor, 
—a  wife, — a  daughter, — a  fawning,  meek-eyed  dog,  whose 
silent,  supplicating  look  may  rebuke  the  man  of  sin !  If 
this  mute,  playful  creature,  that  licks  the  stranger's  hand, 
were  gifted  with  the  power  of  articulate  speech,  how 
many  a  tale  of  midnight  storm,  and  moimtain-pass,  and 
lonely  glen,  would — but  these  reflections  are  eommoii« 
place ! 

On  another  occasion,  I  saw  an  overlad^i  ass  hU  on  the 
steep  and  slippery  pavement  of  the  street  He  made  violeat 
but  useless  efibrts  to  get  upon  his  feet  again ;  and  his 
brutal  driver, — more  brutal  than  the  suffering  beast  of  bur* 
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cten— l)eat  him  nnmercifiiUy  with  bis  beavj  wbip.  Bar- 
barian I  is  it  not  enough  that  yon  have  laid  upon  your 
uncomplaining  servant  a  burden  greater, than  be  can  bear? 
Must  you  scourge  this  unresisting  slaye,  because  bis 
strength  has  failed  him  in  your  hard  service  f  Does  not 
that  imploring  look  disarm  you?  Doe&  not— and  here 
was  another  theme  for  common-place  reflection ! 

Again.    A  little  band  of  pilgrims,  clad  in  white,  with 
staves,  and  scallop-shells,  and  sandal  shoon,  have  just 
passed  through  the  village  gate,  wending  their  toilsome 
way  to  the  holy  shrine  of  Loretto.    They  wind'  aleng  the 
brow  of  the  hill  with  slow  and  solemn  pace, — ^just  as 
they  bught  to  do,  to  agree  with  my  notion  of  a  pil- 
grimage, drawn  from  novels.     And  now  they  disappear  , 
behind  the  hill ;  and  bark  1  they  are  singing  a  moiunful  ^. 
hymn,  like  Christian  and  Hopeful  on  their  way  to  the } 
Delectable  Mountains.    How  strange  it  seems  to  me,  t^at. 
I  should  ever  behold  a  scene  -like  tMs  t  a  pilgrimage  to^ 
Loretto !    Here  was  another  outline  for  the  imagination  to- 
fill  up. 

But  my  chief  delight  was  in  sauntering  along  the  manyi 
woodland  walks,  which  diverge  in  every  direction  ftom  th». 
gates  of  La  Biccia.  One  of  these  plunges  down  the  steep 
declivity  of  the  hill,  and,  threading  its  way  through  a  most 
romantic  valley,  leads  to  the  shapeless  tomb  of  the  Horatii 
and  the  pleasant^village  of  Albano.  Another  conducts  you 
over  swelling  uplands  and  through  wooded  hollows  to 
Genzano  and  the  sequestered  Lake  of  Nemi,  which  liea 
in  its  deep  orater,  like  the  waters  of  a  well,  "  all  coOed  into 
itself  and  round,  as  sleepa  the  snake."  A  third,  and  the 
most  beautiftil  of  all,  runs  in  an  undulating  line  along  the 
orest  of  the  last  and  lowest  ridge  of  the  Albanian  Hills,  and 
leads  to  the  borders  of  the  Alban  Lake.    In  parts  it  hides 
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itself  in  tbick-teaYdd  ho]]ows,  in  parts  climbs  the  open  hill- 
side and  overlooks  the  Oamps^a.  Then  it  winds  along 
the  brim  of  the  deep,  oval  basin  of  the  lake,  to  the  Tillage 
of  Gastel  Gandolfo,  and  thence  onward  to  Marinoi  Grotta- 
Ferrata,  and  Frascati. 

That  part  of  the  road  which  looks  down  upon  the  lake 
passes  through  a  magnificent  gallery  of  thick  embowering 
trees,  whose  dense  and  luxuriant  foliage  completely  shuts 
out  the  noonday  sun,  forming 

"A  greensward  waggon-way,  that,  like 
Cathedral  aisle,  completely  roofed  with  branches, 
Buns  through  the  gloomy  wood  from  top  to  bottom^ 
And  has  at  either  end  a  Gothic  door 
Wide  open." 

This  long  sylvan  arcade  is  called  the  Odttenet^i-sopra, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  QaUeria-di-sottOi  a  similar,  though 
less  beautLTul  avenue,  leading  from  Gastel  Qandolfo  to 
Albano,  under  the  brow  of  the  hill.  In  this  upper  gallery, 
and  almost  hidden  amid  its  old  and  leafy  trees,  stands  a 
Capuchin  convent,  with  a  little  esplanade  in  front,  from 
which  the  eye  enjoys  a  beautiM  view  of  the  lake,  and  the 
swelling  hills  beyond.  It  is  a  lovely  spot, — so  lonely, 
cool,  and  still;  and  was  my  favourite  and  most  frequented 
haunt 

Another  pathway  conducts  you  round  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Alban  Lake,  and,  after  passing  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Alba  Longa,  and  the  convent  of  Falazzuolo,  turns  off  to 
the  right,  through  a  luxuriant  forest,  and  climbs  the  rugged 
precipice  of  Bocca  di  Papa.  Behind  this  village  swells  tiie 
rounded  peak  of  Monte  Gave,  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
Albanian  Hills,  ri»ng  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Upon  its  summit  once  stood  a  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  the  Triumphal  Way,  by  which  the  Eoman  oou- 
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qnoTOTs  ascended  once  a  year  in  solemn  procession  to  offer 
sacrifices,  still  leads  you  up  the  side  of  the  hill.  But  a 
•  convent  has  been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
temple,  and  the  disciples  of  Loyola  are  now  lAie  only 
conquerors  that  tread  the  pavement  of  the  Triumphal 
Way. 

•  The  view  from  the  windows  of  the  convent  is  vast  and 
magnificent.  Directly  beneath  you,  the  sight  plunges 
headlong  into  a  gulf  of  dark -green  foliage,— the  Alban 
Lake  seems  so  near,  that  you  can  almost  drop  a  pebble 
into  it, — and  Nemi,  embosomed  in  a  green  and  cup-like 
valley,  lies  like  a  dew-drop  in  the  hollow  of  a  leaf.  All 
around  you,  upon  every  swell  of  the  landscape,  the  white 
walls  of  rural  towns  and  villages  peep  from  their  leafy 
coverts, — Genzano,  La  Bicoia,  Oastel  Gandolfo,  and  Al- 
bano ;  and  beyond  spreads  the  flat  and  desolate  Gampagna, 
with  Bome  in  its  cetitre,  and  seamed  by  the  silver  thread 
of  the  Tiber,  that  at  Ostia,  "with  a  pleasant  stream,  whirl- 
ing in  rapid  eddies,  and  yellow  with  much  sand,  rushes 
forward  into  the  sea."  The  scene  of  half  the  ^neid  is 
spread  beneath  you  like  a  map;  and  it  would  need  volumes 
to  describe  each  point  that  arrests  the  eye  in  this  magnifi- 
cent panorama. 

As  I  stood  leaning  over  the  balcony  of  the  convent, 
giving  myself  up  to  those  reflections  which  the  scene  in- 
spired, one  of  the  brotherhood  came  from  a  neighbouring 
cell,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  me.  He  was  an 
old  man,  with  a  hoary  head  and  a  trembling  hand;  yet 
his  voice  was  musical  and  soft,  and  his  eye  still  beamed 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 

"  How  wonderful,"  said  he,  "  is  the  scene  before  us !  I 
have  been  an  inmate  of  these  walls  for  thirty  years,  and  yet 
this  prospect  is  as  beautiful  to  my  eye  as  when  I  gazed 
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upon  it  for  tbe  first  time.  Not  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not 
oome  to  this  window  to  behold  and  to  admire.  My  beart 
is  still  alive  to  the  *beauties  of  the  scene,  and  to  all  the 
elassLO  associations  it  inspures." 

*'Ydu  have  never,  then,  been  whipped  by  an  angel  for 
reading  Cicero  and  Flautus,  as  St  Jerome  was  ?  " 

''No/'  said  the  monk,  with  a  smile.  "From  my  youth 
up  I  have  been  a  disciple  of  Ghrysostom,  who  often  slept 
with  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  beneath  his  pillow ;  and 
yet  I  confess  that  the  classic  associations  of  Boman  history 
and  fable  are  not  the  most  thrilling  which  this  scene 
awakens  in  my  mind.  Yonder  is  the  bridge  from  which 
Oonstantine  beheld  the  miraculous  cross  of  fire  in  the  skry; 
and  I  can  never  forget  that  this  convent  is  built  upon  Hie 
ruins  of  a  pagan  temple.  The  town  of  Ostia,  which  lies 
before  us  on  the  seashore,  is  renowned  sb  the  spot  whem 
the  Trojan  fugitive  first  landed  on  ther  coast  of  Italy.  But 
other  associations  than  this  have  made  the  spot  holy  In  my 
sight.  Marcus  Minutins  Felix,  a  Homan  lawyer,  who 
flourished  in  the  third  century,  a  convert  to  our  blessed 
faith,  and  one  of  the  purest  writers  of  the  Latin  church, 
here  places  the  scene  of  his  "  Octavius."  This  work  has 
probably  never  fallen  into  your  hands;  for  you  are  too 
young  to  have  pushed  your  studies  into  the  dusty  tomes 
of  the  early  Christian  fathers." 

I  replied  that  I  had  never  so  much  as  heard  the  book 
mentioned  before ;  and  the  monk  continued: — 

'*  It  is  a  dialogue  upon  the  vanity  of  pi^an  idolatry  and 
the  tnith  of  the  Christian  religion,  between  Caecilius,  a 
heathen,  and  Octavius,  a  Christian.  The  style  is  rich,  flow- 
ing, and  poetical ;  and  if  the  author  handles  his  weapons 
with  less  powpr  than  a  Tertullian,  yet  he  exhibits  equal 
adroitncF:<«  and  moro  grace.    He  has  rather  the  studied 
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elegance  of  tlie  Boman  lawyer,  than  the  bold  spirit  of  a 
Christian  martyr.  Bat  the  volume  is  a  treasure  to  me  in 
my  solitaiy  hours,  and  I  love  to  sit  here  upon  the  balcony, 
and  con  its  poetic  language  and  sweet  imagery.  You  shall 
see  the  volume;  I  carry  it  in  my  bosom." 

With  these  words,  the  monk  drew  from  the  folds  of  his 
gown  a  small  volume,  bound  in  parchment,  and  clasped 
witii  silver;  and,  taming  over  its  well-worn  leaves, 
continued : — 

"In  the  introduction  the  author  describes  himself  as 
walking  upon  the  seashore  at  Ostia,  in  company  with  his 
friends  Octavius  and  Gaelcilius.  Observe  in  what  beautiful 
language  he  describes  the  scene." 

^  Here  he  read  to  me  the  following  passage,  which  I  tran- 
scribe, not  from  memory,  but  from  the  book  itself: — 

"It  was  vacation-time,  and  that  gave  me  a  loose  ftom  my 
business  at  the  bar ;  for  it  was  the  season  after  the  sum- 
mer's heat,  when  autumn  promised  fair,  and  put  on  the 
face  of  temperate.  We  set  out,  therefore,  in  the  moimng 
early,  and  as  we  were  walking  upon  the  seashore,  and 
a  kindly  breeze  fanned  and  refreshed  our  limbs,  and  the 
yielding  sand  softiy  submitted  to  our  feet  and  made  it 
delicious  travelling,  Gsecilius  on  a  sudden  espied  the  statue 
of  Serapis,  and,  according  to  the  vulgar  mode  of  super- 
stition, raised  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  paid  his  adoration 
in  kisses.  Upon  which,  Octavius,  addressing  himself  to 
me,  said,—-'  It  is  not  well  done,  my  broths  Marcus,  thus 
to  leave  your  inseparable  companion  in  the  depth  of  vulgar 
darkness,  and  to  eaSex  him,  in  so  dear  a  day,  to  stumble 
npon  stones ;  stones,  indeed,  of  figure,  and  anointed  with 
oil,  and  crowned;  but  stones,  however,  stUl  they  are; — 
for  you  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  your  permitting  so  foul 
an  error  in  your  Mend  redounds  no  less  to  your  disgrace 
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than  bis.*  This  discourse  of  his  held  us  through  half  the 
city;  and  now  we  began  to  find  ourselves  upon  the  free 
and  open  shore.  There  the  gently  washing  waves  bad 
spread  the  eztremest  sands  into  the  order  of  an  artificial 
walk;  and  as  the  sea  always  expresses  some  roughness 
in  his  looks,  even  when  the  winds  are  still,  although  he 
did  not  roll  in  foam'  and  angry  surges  to  the  shore,  yet  were 
we  much  delighted,  as  we  walked  upon  the  edges  of  the 
water,  to  see  the  crisping,  frizzly  waves  glide  in  snaky  folds, 
one  while  playing  against  our  feet,  and  then  again  retiring 
and  lost  in  the  devouring  ocean.  Softly  then,  and  calmly 
as  the  sea  about  us,  we  travelled  on,  and  kept  upon  the 
brim  of  the  gently  declining  shore,  beguiling  the  way  with 
onr  stories." 

Here  the  sound  of  the  convent-bell  interrupted  the  read- 
ing of  the  monk,  and,  closing  the  volume,  he  replaced  it 
in  his  bosom,  and  bade  me  farewell,  witii  a  parting  injunc- 
tion to  read  the  "  Ootavius  "  of  Minutius  Felix  as  soon  as 
I  should  return  to  Home. 

Dudng  the  summer  months,  La  Biccia  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  foreign  artists  who  are  pursuing  their  studies  in 
the  churches  and  galleries  of  Bome.  Tired  of  copying 
the  works  of  art,  they  go  forth  to  copy  the  works  of  nature ; 
and  you  will  find  them  perched  on  their  oamp-stools  at 
every  picturesque  point  of  view,  widi  white  umbrellas  to 
shield  them  from  the  sun,  and  paint-boxes  upon  their 
knees,  sketehing  with  busy  hands  the  smiling  features  of 
the  landscape.  The  peasantry,  too,  are  fine  models  for 
their  study.  The  women  of  Genzano  are  noted  for  their 
beauty,  and  almost  every  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
has  something  peculiar  in  its  costume. 

The  sultry  day  was  closing,  and  I  had  reached,  in  my 
accustomed  evening's  walk,  the  woodland  gallery  that  looks 
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down  upon  the  Alban  Lake.  The  setting  sun  seemed  to 
melt  away  in  the  sky,  dissolving  into  a  golden  rain,  that 
bathed  the  whole  Gampagna  with  unearthly  splendour: 
while  Borne  in  the  distance,  half-hidden,  half-rayealed,  lay 
floating  like  a  mote  in  the  broad  and  misty  sunbeam.  The 
woodland  walk  before  me  seemed  roofed  with  gold  and 
emerald;  and  at  intervals  across  its  leafy  arches  shot  the 
level  rays  of  the  sun,  kindling,  as  they  passed,  like  the. 
burning  shaft  of  Acestes.  Beneath  me  the  lake  slept 
quietly.  A  blue,  smoky  vapour  floated  around  its  over- 
hanging clifis;  the  tapering  cone  of  Monte  Cavo  hung 
reflected  in  the  water;  a  little  boat  skimmed  along  its. 
glassy  surface,  and  I  could  even  hear  tlie  sound  of  the 
labouring  oar,  so  motionless  and  silent  was  the  air  around^ 
xne.  « 

I  soon  reached  the  convent  of  Castel  Gandolfo.  TTpoit 
one  of  the  stone  benches  of  the  esplanade  sat  a  monk  with 
a  book  in  his  hand.  He  saluted  me  as  I  approached>  and 
some  trivial  remarks  upon  the  scene  before  us  led  us  into 
conversation.  I  observed  by  his  accent  that  he  was  not 
a  native  of  Italy,  though  he  spoke  Italian  with  great' 
fluency.  In  this  opinion  I  was  confirmed  by  his  saying 
that  he  should  soon  bid  farewell  to  Italy  and  retmn  to 
his  native  lakes  and  mountains  m  the  North  of  IiolaQd. 
I  then  said  to  him  in  English,— 

"  How  strauge  that  an  Irishman  and  an  Anglo-American 
should  be  conversing  together  in  Italian  upon  the  shores 
of  Lake  Albano  I " 

**  It  is  strange,"  said  he  with  a  smile,  '*  though  stranger 
things  have  happened.  But  I  owe  the  pleasure  of  this 
meeting  to  a  circumstance  which  changes  that  pleasure 
into  pain.  I  have  been  detained  here  many  weeks  beyond 
the  time  I  had  fixed  for  my  departure  by  the  sickness  of 
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a  fiiendt  who  lies  at  the  point  of  death  within  the  walls  of 
this  convent.' 

"  Is  he,  too,  a  Capuchin  friar  like  yooiself  ?  " 

*'  He  is.  .  We  came  together  from  our  natire  land  some 
six  years  ago,  to  study  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Borne.  This 
summer  we  were  to  have  returned  home  again;  hutl  shall 
now  make  the  journey  alone." 

"  Is  there,  then,  no  hope  of  his  recoYery  ?  " 

''  None  whatever  *  answered  tke  monk,  shaking  his  head. 
"  He  has  heen  l«ought  to  this  conyent  from  Bome,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  purer  air;  hut  it  is  only  to  die,  and  be  buried 
near  the  borders  of  this  beautiM  lake.  He  is  a  Tictim 
of  consumption.  But  come  with  me  to  his  celL  He  will 
feel  it  a  kindness  to  have  you  visit  him.  Such  a  mark 
of  sympathy  in  a  stranger  will  be  grateful  to  him  in  this 
foreign  land,  where  friends  are  so  few." 

We  entered  the  chapel  together,  and,  ascending  a  flight 
of  steps  beside  the  altar,  passed  into  the  cloisters  of  the 
convent  Another  flight  of  steps  led  ue  to  the  dormitories 
above,  in  one  of  which  the  sick  man  lay.  Here  my  guide 
left  me  for. a  moment,  and  softly  entered  a  neighbouring 
celL  He  soon  returned  and  beckoned  me  to  come  in. 
The  room  was  dark  and  hot ;  for  the  window-shutter  had 
been  closed  to  keep  out  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  in  the 
after-part  of  the  day  fell  unobstructed  upon  the  western 
wall  of  the  convent.  In  one  corner  of  the  little  room, 
upon  a  pallet  of  straw,  lay  the  sick  man,  with  his  face 
towards  the  wall.  As  I  entered  he  raised  himself  upon 
his  elbow,  and,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  me,  said  in 
a  faint  voice,— 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  you.    It  is  kind  in  yon  to  make  me 
this  visit"  , 

Then  speaking  to  his  friendi  he  begged  him  to  open 
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the  window-shutter  and  let  in  the  light  and  air;  and  as 
the  hright  sunbeam  through  the  wreathing  yapours  of 
eyemng  played  upon  the  wall  and  ceiling,  he  said,  with 
a  sigh,— 

'*How  beautiful  is  an  Italian  sunset!  Its  splendour 
is  an  around  us,  as  if  we  stood  in  the  horizon  itself  and 
could  touch  the  sky.  And  yet,  to  a  sick  man's  feeble 
and  distempered  sight,  it  has  a  wan  and  sickly  hue.  He 
turns  away  with  an  aching  heart  from  the  splendour  he 
cannot  enjoy.  The  cool  air  seems  the  only  Mendly  thing 
that  is  left  for  him." 

As  be  spake,  a  deeper  shade  of  sadness  stole  oyer  his 
pale  countenance,  sallow  and  attenuated  by  long  sickness. 
But  it  80(m  passed  off;  and  as  the  eonyersation  chuiged 
to  otjier  topics,  he  grew  cheerful  again.  He  spoke  of 
his  return  to  his  native  land  with  childish  delight.  This 
hope  had  not  deserted  him.  It  seemed  neyer  to  haye 
entered  his  mind  that  eyen  thi^  oonsolation  would  be 
denied  him, — that  death  would  thwart  even  these  fond 
anticipations.    . 

"  I  shall  soon  be  well  enough,"  said  he,  "  to  undertake 
the  journey;  and,  0,  with  what  delight  shall  I  turn  my 
back  upon  the  Apennines !  We  shall  cross  the  Alps  into 
Switzerland,  then  go  down  the  Ehine  to  England,  and 
soon,  soon  we  shall  see  the  shores  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and 
once  more  embrace  father,  mother,  sisters !  By  my  pro- 
fession, I  haye  renounced  the  world,  but  not  those  holy 
emotions  of  loye  which  are  one  of  the  highest  attributes 
of  the  soul,  and  which,  though  sown  in  corruption  here, 
shall  hereafter  be  raised  in  incorruption.  No ;  eyen  He 
that  died  for  us  upon  the  cross,  in  the  last  hour,  in  the 
unutterable  agony  of  death,  was  mindful  of  his  mother; 
as  i(  to  teach  us  that  this  holy  love  should  be  our  last 
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worldly  thought,  the  last  point  of  earth  from  which  the 
Boiil  should  take  its  flight  for  heaven." 

He  ceased  to  speak.  His  eyes  were  fastened  upon  the 
sky  with  a  fixed  and  steady  gaze,  though  all  unconsciously, 
for  his  thoughts  were  far  away  amid  the  sceneB  of  his 
distant  home.  As  I  left  his  cdl,  he  seemed  sinking  to 
sleep,  and  hardly  noticed  my  departure.  The  gloom  of 
tfnlight  had  already  filled  the  cloisters;  the  monks  weie 
chanting  their  evening  hymn  in  the  chapel;  and  one 
unhroken  shadow  spread  through  the  long  cathedral 
aisle  of  forest-trees  which  led  me  homeward.  There,  ia 
the  sUence  of  the  hour,  and  amid  the  almost  sepulchral 
gloom  of  the  woodland  scene,  I  tried  to  impress  upon 
my  careless  heart  the  serious  and  affecting  lesson  J  had 
learned. 

I  saw  the  sick  monk  no  more ;  hut  a  day  or  two  after 
ward  I  heard  in  the  village  that  he  had  departed,— not 
for  an  earthly,  hut  for  a  heavenly  homeu 
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Once  more  among  the  old,  gigantlo  Ullfli 

With  vapours  clonded  o'er, 
The  vales  of  Lombardy  grow  dim  behind, 

And  rocks  ascend  before. 
They  beckon  me, — ^the  giants, — ^fiom  a&r, 

They  wing  my  footsteps  on ; 
Their  helms  of  ice,  their  plumage  of  the  ping) 

Their  cuirasses  of  stone. 

Oerlenschi^Lgeb. 

The  glorious  autamn  closed.  From  the  Abruzzi  Mountains 
came  the  Zampognari,  playing  their  rustic  bagpipes  beneath 
the  images  of  the  Virgin  in  the  streets  of  Home,  and  hailing 
with  rude  minstrelsy  the  approach  of  merry  Christmas 
The  shops  were  full  of  dolls  and  playthings  for  the  Bifana, 
who  enacts  in  Italy  the  same  merry  interlude  for  children 
that  Santiclaus  does  in  the  North;  and  travellers  from 
colder  climes  began  to  fly  southward,  like  sim-seeking 
swallows. 

I  left  Rome  for  Venice,  crossing  tho  Apennines  by  the 
wild  gorge  of  the  Strettura,  in  a  drenching  rain.  At  Fano 
we  struck  into  the  sands  of  the  Adriatic,  and  followed  the 
seashore  northward  to  Bimini,  where,  in  the  market-place, 
stands  a  pedestal  of  stone,  from  which,  as  an  officious  cice> 
rone  informed  mo,  "Julius  Cessar  preached  to  his  army 
before  crossing  the  Rubicon."  Other  principal  points  in 
my  journey  were  Bologna,  with  its  Gampo  Santo,  its 
gloomy  arcades,  and  its  sausages ;  Ferrara,  with  its  ducal 
palace  and  tlie  dungeon  of  Tasso ;  Padua  the  Learned, 
with  its  sombre  and  scholastic  air,  and  its  inhabitants 
"  apt  for  pike  or  pen." 
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I  FIRST  saw  Venice  by  moonlight  as  we  skimmed  by  tlie 
island  of  St.  Geoi^e  in  a  felpcca,  and  entered  the  Qrand 
Canal.  A  thousand  lamps  glittered  from  the  square  of 
St.  Mark,  and  along  the  water's  edge.  Above  rose  the 
cloudy  shapes  of  spires,  domes,  and  palaces,  emerging 
from  the  sea;  and  occasionally  the  twinkling  lamp  of  a 
gondola  darted  across  the  water  like  a  shooting  star,  and 
suddenly  disappeared,  as  if  quenched  in  the  wave.  There 
was  something  so  unearthly  in  the  scene — so  visionary  and 
fairy-like — that  I  almost  expected  to  see  the  city  float  away 
like  a  cloud,  and  dissolve  into  thin  air. 

Howell,  in  his  "  Signorie  of  Venice,"  says,  ''  It  is  toe 

water,  wherein  she  lies  like  a  swan's  nest  that  doth  both 

fence  and  feed  her."    Again :  "  She  swims  in  wealth  and 

wantonness,  as  well  as  she  doth  in  the  waters;  she  melts  in 

softness  and  sensuality,  as  much  as  any  other  whatsoever." 

And  still  farther:   ''Her  streets  are  so  neat  and  evenly 

paved,  that  in  the  dead  of  winter  one  may  walk  up  and 

down  in  a  pair  of  satin  pantables  and  crimson  silk  stockings, 

and  not  be  dii'tied."    And  the  old  Italian  proverb  saya-<- 

«  Yenegia,  Vexu^g^ 
Chi  non  ti  vede  non  ti  pregia} 
Hk  chi  t*  ha  troppo  vedato 
Tidiflpiegial" 

Venice,  Venice,  he  that  doth  not  see  thee  doth  not  prize 
thee ;  but  he  that  hath  too  much  seen  thee  doth  despise 
thee  I 

Should  you  ever  want  a  gondolier  at  Venice  to  sing  you 
a  passage  from  Tasso  by  moonlight,  inquire  for  Toni  Tosoan. 
He  has  a  voice  like  a  raven.  I  sketched  his  portrait  in  my 
note-book ;  and  he  wrote  beneath  it  this  inscription  :— 

**  Poeta  Kataral  che  Venizian, 
Ch*  el  so  nome  ze  nn  tal  Toni  Toscan.* 
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Tbx  road  from  Vdoice  (o  Trieste  traverses  a  vast  tract  of 
level  land,  with  the  Friulian  Mountains  on  the  left,  and  the 
Adriatic  on  the  right.  You  pass  through  long  avenues  of 
trees,  and  the  road  stretches  in  unhroken  perspective  hefore 
and  behind.  Trieste  is  a  busy,  commercial  city,  with  wide 
streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  is  a  mart 
for  all  nations.  Greeks,  Turks,  Italians,  Germans,  French, 
and  English  meet  you  at  every  comer  and  in  every  coffee- 
house; and  the  eves-changing  variety  of  national ,  coun- 
tenance and  costume  affords  an  amusing  and  instructive 
study  for  a  traveller. 


TtiiESTE  to  Vienna.  Daybreak  among  the  Gamic  Alps. 
Above  and  around  me  huge  snow-covered  pinnacles,  shape- 
less masses  in  the  pale  starlight — till  touched  by  the  morn- 
ing sunbeam  as  by  IthurieFs  spear,  they  assumed  their 
natural  forms  and  dimensions.  A  long,  winding  valley 
beneath,  sheeted  with  spotless  snow.  At  my  side  a  yawning 
and  rent  chasm ; — a  mountain  brook, — seen  now  and  then 
through  the  chinks  of  its  icy  bridge, — ^black  and  treacherous, 
— and  tinkling  along  its  frozen  channel  with  a  soimd  like 
a  distant  clanking  of  chains. 

Magnificent  highland  scenery  between  Gratz  and  Vienna 
in  the  Steiermark.  The  wild  mountain-pass  from  Meer- 
zuschlag  to  Schottwien.  A  castle  built,  like  an  eagle's 
nest,  upon  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  crag.  A  little 
hamlet  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  A  covered  wag. 
gon,  drawn  by  twenty-one  horses,  slowly  toiling  up  the 
slippery,  zigzag  road.  A  snow-storm.  Beached  Vienna 
at  midnight. 


Ox  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  sixteen  mUefi 
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above  Vienna,  stands  the  anoient  casUe  of  Greifenstein, 
where—if  the  tale  be  true,  though  many  doubt  and  some 
deny  it — Richard  the  Lion-heart,  of  England,  was  im-  ; 
prisoned,  when  returning  ffom  the  third  Crusade.  It  is  ^ 
built  upon  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  rooky  hill,  that  rises  . 
just  hu*  enough  £x>m  the  river's  brink  to  leave  a  €ootbold  , 
for  the  highway.  At  the  base  of  the  hiU  stands  the  village 
of  Greifenstein,  from  which  a  win&ng  pathway  leads  you 
to  the  old  cfuAe,  Ton  pass  through  an  arched  gate  into  a 
narrow  court-yard,  and  thence  onward  to  a  large,  square 
tower.  Near  the  doorway,  and  deeply  cut  into  the  solid 
rock,  upon  which  the  castle  stands,  is  the  form  of  a  human 
hand,  so  perfect  that  your  own  lies  in  it  as  in  a  mould. 
And  hence  the  name  of  Greifenstein.  In  the  square  tower 
is  Bichard's  prison,  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
castle.  A  wooden  staircase  leads  you  up  on  the  outside  to 
a  light  balcony,  running  entirely  round  the  tower,  not  far 
below  its  turrets.  From  this  balcony  you  enter  the  prison, 
-—a  small,  square  chamber,  lighted  by  two  Gothic  windows. 
The  walls  of  the  tower  are  some  five  feet  thick;  and  in  the 
pavement  is  a  trapdoor,  opening  into  a  dismal  vault, — a 
vast  dungeoD,  which  occupies  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower,  quite  down  to  its  rocky  foundations,  and  which  for- 
merly had  no  entrance  but  the  trapdoor  above.  In  one 
comer  of  the  chamber  stands  a  large  cage  of  oaken  timber, 
in  which  the  royal  prisoner  is  said  to  have  been  shut  up; — 
the  grossest  lie  that  ever  cheated  the  gaping  curiosity  of  a 
traveller. 

The  balcony  commands  some  fine  and  picturesque  views. 
Beneath  you  wiuds  the  lordly  Danube,  spreading  its  dark 
waters  over  a  wide  tract  of  meadow-land,  and  forming 
numerous  little  islands ;  and  all  around,  the  landscape  is 
bounded  by  forest-covered  hills,  topped  by  the  mouldering 
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turrets  of  a  feudal  castle  or  ihe  tapering  spire  of  a  Tillage 
church.  The  spot  is  well  worth  visiting,  though  German 
antiquaries  say  that  Bichard  was  not  imprisoned  there; 
this  story  being  at  best  a ,  bold  conjecture  of  what  is  pos- 
sible, though  not  probable. 


Fbom  Vienna  I  passed  northward,  visiting  Prague, 
Dresden,  and  Leipsic,  and  then  folding  my  wings  for  a 
season  in  the  scholastic  shades  of  Gottingen.  Thence 
J  passed  through  Oassel  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine;  and 
thence  to  Mayence,  where  I  took  the  steamboat  down  the 
Bhine.  These  several  journeys  I  shall  not  describe,  for 
as  many  several  reasons.  First, — but  no  matter, — I  prefer 
thus  to  stride  across  the  earth  like  the  Satumian  in  Micro- 
megas,  making  but  one  step  irom  the  Adriatic  to  the 
German  Ocean.  I  leave  imtold  the  wonders  of  the  won- 
drous Bhine,  a  fascinating  theme.  Not  even  the  beauties 
of  the  Vautsburg  and  the  Bingenloch  shall  detain  me. 
I  hasten,  like  the  blue  waters  of  thatipmantio  river,  to 
lose  myself  in  the  sands  of  Holland. 


THE  PILGBIM'S  SALUTATION. 

Te  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon*and  scallop-shell. 

ChiM»  Harold, 

These,  fair  dames  and  courteous  gentlemen,  are  some  of 
the  scenes  and  musings  of  my  pilgrimage,  when  I  journeyed 
away  from  my  kith  and  kin  into  the  land  of  Outre-Mer. 
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And  yet  amid  these  scenes  and  musings,— amid  aH  the 
novelties  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  quick  succession  of 
images  that  were  continually  calling  my  thoughts  Uway, 
there  were  always  fond  regrets  and  longhigs  after  the  land 
of  my  birth  lurking  in  the  secret  corners  of  my  heart. 
When  I  stood  by  the  seashore,  and  listened  to  the  melan- 
choly and  familiar  roar  of  its  waves,  it  seemed  but  a  step 
from  the  threshold  of  a  foreign  land  to  the  fireside  of 
home ;  and  Vhen  I  watched  the  out-bound  sail,  fading  over 
the  watei^s  edge,  and  losing  itself  in  the  blue  mists  of  the 
sea,  my  heart  went  with  it,  and  I  turned  away  fancy- 
sick  with  the  blessings  of  home  and  the  endearments  of 
domestic  love. 

•*  I  know  not  how,— but  in  yon  land  of  rosw 

My  heart  was  heavy  still ; 
I  stiartled  at  the  warbling  nightingale, 

The  zephyr  on  the  hill.  ' 

They  said  the  stars  shone  with  a  softer  gleam : 

It  seemed  not  so  to  me ! 
In  vain  a  scene  of  beanty  beamed  aronnd« — 

My.thoughts  Were  o*er  the  sea." 

At  times  I  would  sit  at  midnight  in  the  solitude  of  my 
chamber,  and  give  way  to  the  recollection  of  distant  Mends. 
How  delightful  it  is  thus  to  strengthen  within  us  the  golden 
threads  that  unite  our  sympathies  with  the  past, — to  fill 
up,  as  it  were,  the  blanks  of  existence  with  the  images  of 
those  we  love  I  How  sweet  are  these  dreams  of  home  in  a 
foreign  land !  How  calmly  across  life's  stormy  sea  blooms 
that  little  world  of  affection,  like  those  Hesperian  isles 
where  eternal  summer  reigns,  and  the  olive  blossoms  all 
the  year  round,  and  honey  distils  from  the  hollow  oak  I 
Truly,  the  love  of  home  is  interwovei^  with  all  that  is  pure, 
and  deep,  and  lasting  in  earthly  affection.  Let  us  wander 
\vher6  we  may,  the  heart  looks  back  with  secret  longing 
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to  the  patettiAl  roof.  There  the  eoattered  rays  of  affection 
concentrate,  lime  may  enfeeble  them,  distance  over- 
shadow  them,  and  the  storms  of  life  obstruct  them  for  a 
eeaflon ;  but  they  will  at  length  brei^  through  the  cloud  and 
Btoxm,  and  glow,  and  bum,  and  bri^^n  around  the  peace- 
ful threshold  of  heme ! 

And  now,  farewell !  The  ettorm  is*  ever,  and  through  the 
parting  clouds  the  radiant  sunsMne  breiaks  upon  my  path. 
God's  blessing  upon  you  for  your  hospitality.  I  fear  I  have 
but  poorly  repaid  it  by  these  tales  of  my  pilgrimage ;  and 
I  bear  your  kindness  meekly,  for  I  come  not  like  Theudas 
of  old,  "  boasting  myself  to  be  somebody." 

Farewdl  I  My  prayer  is,  that  I  be  not  among  yon  as 
tiie  stranger  at  the  court  of  Busiris ;  that  your  God-speed 
be  not  a  thrust  that  kills. 

The  Pilgrim's  benison  upon  this  honourable  company. 
Pax  voUicim  t 


COLOPHON. 

Heart,  take  thine  ease,— 
Men  hard  to  please 

Then  haply  mightst  offend ; 
Though  some  speak  iU 

Of  thee,  some  will 
Say  better ; — ^there  's  an  end. 

Hetldt. 

Mt  pilgrimage  is  ended.  I  haTe  come  home  to  rest;  and, 
recording  the  time  past,  I  have  fulfilled  these  things,  and 
written  them  in  this  book,  as  it  would  come  into  my  mind, 
for  the  most  part,  when  the  duties  of  the  day  were  over, 
and  the  world  around  me  was  hushed  in  sleep.  The  pen 
wherewith  I  write  most  easily  is  a  feather  stolen  from  the 
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sable  wing  of  night.  Even  now,  as  I  record  these  parting 
words,  it  is  long  past  midnight.  The  morning  watches 
have  begun.  And  as  I  write,  the  melancholy  thought  in- 
trudes upon  me, — To  what  end  is  all  this  toil?  Of  what 
ayail  these  midnight  Tigils?  Dost  thou  covet  fame?  Vain 
dreamer !  A  few  brief  days, — and  what  will  the  busy  world 
know  of  thee  ?  Alas !  this  little  book  is  but  a  bubble  on 
the  stream;  and  although  it  may  catch  the  sunshine  for 
a  moment,  y«t  it  will  soon  float  down  the  swifb-rusbing 
oonent,  and  be  seen  no  more  1 
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KAVANAGH: 


The  flighty  purpose  never  Js  overtook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it. 

SHAKSPEABa. 


KAVANAGH. 


Great  men  stand  like  solitary  towers  in  the  city  of  God, 
and  secret  passages  running  deep  beneath  external  nature 
give  their  thoughts  intercourse  with  higher  intelligences, 
which  strengthens  and  consoles  them,  and  of  which  the 
labourers  on  the  surface  do  not  even  dream  1 

Some  such  thought  as  this  was  floating  vaguely  through 
the  brain  of  Mr.  Churchill,  as  he  closed  his  school-house 
door  behind  him;  and  if  in  any  degree  he  applied  it  to 
himself,  it  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in  a  dreamy,  poetio 
man  like  him;  for  we  judge  ourselves  by  what  we  feel 
capable  of  doing,  while  others  judge  us  by  what  we  have 
already  done.  And  moreover  his  wifo  considered  him  equal 
to  great  things.  To  the  people  in  the  village,  he  was  the 
schoolmaster,  and  nothing  more.  They  beheld  in  his 
form  and  countenance  no  outward  sign  of  the  divinity 
within.  They  saw  him  daily  moiling  and  delving  in  the 
common  path,  like  a  beetle,  and  little  thought  that  under- 
neath that  hard  and  cold  exterior,  lay  folded  delicate  golden 
wings,  wherewith,  when  the  heat  of  day  was  over,  he  soared 
and  revelled  in  the  pleasant  evening  air. 
.  To-day  he  was  soaring  and  revelling  before  the  sun  had 
set ;  for  it  was  Saturday.  With  a  feeling  of  infinite  relief 
he  left  behind  him  the  empty  school-house,  into  which  the 
hot  sun  of  a  September  afternoon  was  pouring.  All  the 
bright  young  faces  were  gone;   all   the  impatient  little 
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hearts  were  gone ;  all  the  freeh  voices,  shrill,  but  musical 
with  the  melody  of  childhood,  were  gone ;  and  the  lately 
busy  realm  was  given  up  to  silence,  and  the  dusty  sunshine, 
and  the'  old  gray  flies,  that  buzzed  and  bumped  their 
heads  against  the  window-panes.  The  sound  of  the  outer 
door,  creaking  on  its  hebdomadal  hinges,  was  like  a  sen- 
tiners  challenge,  to  which  the  key  growled  responsive  in  the 
lock,  and  the  master,  casting  a  furtive  glance  at  the  last 
caricature  of  himself  in  red  chalk  on  the  wooden  fence 
close  by,  entered  with  a  light  step  the  sdenm  avenue  of 
pines  that  led  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  > 

At  first  his  step  was  quick  and  nervous ;  and  he  swung 
his  cane  as  if  aiming  blows  at  some  invisible  and  retreat- 
ing enemy.  Though  a  meek  man,  there  were  moments 
when  he  remembered  with  bitterness  the  unjust  reproaches  > 
of  fathers  and  their  insulting  words ;  and  then  he  fought 
imaginary  battles  with  people  out  of  sight,  and  struck  them 
to  the  ground,  and  trampled  upon  them ;  for  Mr.  Churchill 
was  not  exempt  from  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  nor 
the  customary  vexations  of  a  schoolmaster's  life.  Unruly 
sons  and  imreasonable  fathers  dAd  sometimes  embitter  hia 
else  sweet  days  and  nights..  But  as  he  walked,  his  step 
grew  slower,  and  his  heart  calmer.  The  coolness  and 
shadows  of  the  great  trees  comforted  and  satisfied  him,  and 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  wind  as  it  were  the  voice  of 
spirits  calling  around  him  in  the  air.  So  that'when  he 
emerged  from  the  black  woodlands  into  the  meadows  by 
the  river's  side,  all  his  cares  were  forgotten. 

He  lay  down  for  a  moment  under  a  sycamore,  and 
thought  of  the  Boman  Consul  Licinius,  passing  a  night 
with  eighteen  of  his  followers  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  the 
great  Lycian  plane-tree.  From  ^he  branches  overhead  the 
falling  seeds  were  wafted  away  through  the  soft  air  ou 
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plumy  tufts  of  down.  The  continuous  murmur  of  the 
leaves  and  of  the  swift-running  stream  seemed  rather  to 
deepen  than  disturb  the  pleasing  solitude  and  silence  of 
the  place;  and  for  a  moment  he  imagined  himself  far 
away  in  the  broad  prairies  of  the  West,  and  lying  beneath 
the  luxuriant  trees  that  overhang  the  banks  of  the  Wabash 
and  the  Kaskaskia.  He  saw  the  sturgeon  leap  from  the 
river,  and  flash  for  a  moment  in  the  sunshine.  Then  a 
flock  of  wild-fowl  flew  across  the  sky  towards  the  sea  mist 
that  was  rising  slowly  in  the  east ;  and  his  soul  seemed  to  < 
float  away  on  the  river^s  current,  till  he  had  glided  far  out  into 
the  measureless  sea,  and  the  sound  of  the  wind  among  the 
leaves  was  no  longer  the  sound  of  the  wind,  but  of  the  sea. 

Nature  had  made  Mr.  Churchill  a  poet,  but  destiny  made 
him  a  schoolmaster.  This  produced  a  discord  between  his 
outwai'd  and  his  inward  existence.  Life  presented  itself  to 
him  like  the  Sphinx,  with  its  perpetual  riddle  of  the  reaL 
and  the  ideal.  To  the  solution  of  this  dark  problem  he' 
devoted  his  days  and  his  nights.  He  was  forced  to  teach 
grammar  when  he  would  fain  have  written  poems ;  and 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  the  trivial  things 
of  life  postponed  the  great  designs  which  he  felt  capable 
of  accomplishing,  but  never  had  the  resolute  courage  to 
begin.  Thus  he  dallied  with  his  thoughts  and  with  all 
things,  and  wasted  his  strength  on  trifles ;  like  the  lazy  sea 
that  plays  with  the  pebbles  on  its  beach,  but  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  wind  might  lift  great  navies  on  its  out- 
stretched palms,  and  toss  them  into  the  air  as  playthings. 

The  everting  came.  The  setting  sun  stretched  his  celes- 
tial rods  of  light  across  the  level  landscape,  and,  like  the 
Hebrew  in  Egypt,  smote  the  rivers,  and  the  brooks,  and  the 
ponds,  and  tbey  became  as  blood. 

Mr.  Churchill  turned  his  steps  homeward.    He  climbed 


the  bill  with  the  old  winduim  on  its  summit,  and  belovr 
him  saw  the  lights  of  the  village;  and  around  him  the 
great  landscape  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sea 
of  darkness.    He  passed  an  orchard.    The  air  was  Elled 
with  the  odour  of  the  fallen  fruit,  which  seemed  to  him  as 
sweet  as  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  in  June.   A  few  steps 
farther  brought  him  to  an  old  and  neglected  churchyard ; 
and  he  paused  a  moment  to  look  at  the  white  gleaming 
stone,  under  which  slumbered  the  old  clergyman,  who 
came  into  the  village  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars,  and 
on  which  was  recorded  that  for  half  a.  century  he  had  been 
"  a  painful  preacher  of  Idie  word."    He  entered  the  Tillage 
Street,  and  interchanged  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Fendexter, 
the  venerable  divine,  whom  he  found  standing  at  his  gate. 
He  met,  also,  an  ill-looking  man,  carrying  so  many  old 
boots  that  he  seemed  literally  buried  in  them ;  and  at  * 
intervals  encountered  a  stream  of  strong  tobacco  smoke, 
exhaled  from  the  pipe  of  an  Iribh  l^Jbourer,  apd  pervading 
the  damp  eveoiing  air.    At  length  he  i^ei^ched  his  own  door. 


11. 

When  Mr.  Churchill  entered  his  study,  he  found  the 
lamp  lighted,  and  his  wife  waiting  for  him.  The  wood  fire 
was  singing  on  the  hearth  like  a  grasshopper  in  the  heat 
and  silence  of  a  Summer  noon ;  and  to  his  heart  the  chill 
autumnal  evening  became  a  Summer  noon.  His  wife 
turned  towards  him  with  looks  of  love  in  her  joyous  blue 
eyes ;  and  in  the  serene  expression  of  her  face  he  read  the 
Divine  beautude,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart." 

No  sooner  had  he  seated  himself  by  the  fireside  than  the 
door  was  swung  wide  open,  and  on  the  threshold  stood, 
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with  Im  leg9'  apart,  Uke  a  miaiatuve  calossus»  a  lovelj, 
goliien.  1)07,. about  three  yeara  old^  with  loDg,  light  locks 
and  yeryred  ohaeke.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  dashed 
forward  into  the  room  with,  a  shout,  and  established 
himself  ia  a  large  airm-«hair»  which  he  conyerted  into  a 
oamer's  wa§^on»  and  o?er  the  back  of  which  he  urged 
forward  Hsr  imaginary;  hoisea.  He  waa  followed  by  Lucy, 
the  maiid  ol  all  work,  bearing  in  her  arms  the  baby,  with 
large^. round  ^e8,.imd  no  hair*  In  his  mouth  he  held  an 
India  rubber  ring,  and  looked  very  much  like  a  street-door 
knocker.  He  came  down  to  say*  gpod  night,  but  af^  he 
got  doiwn;  conldnQt  sajf  it;  ntot  bemgableto  say  anything 
bat  a  kind  oi  esploftya  *'  Bapa!"  He  was  then  a  good 
deal  kissed  and  tormented  in  varioua^ways^  and  finally  set 
off  to  bed  blawing  litd^  biihhiea  with  hia  mouth,r-Lucy 
blessing  his  little  heart,  .amd  aaseverating  that  nobody  could 
feed  him  in-  the  night  without  laving  him ;  and  that  if  the 
flies  bit  him  any  more  sha  would  pnU  out  every  tooth  in 
their  heads! 

Then,  came  Master  Alfred's;  hour  of  triumph  and  sove- 
reign sway.  The  fire-light  gleamed  on  his  hard,  red 
cheeks,  and  glanoed  from  his  liquid  eyesr  and  smalls  white 
teeth*  He  piled  his  waggon  full  of  books  and  pa{>ers,  and 
dashed  off  ta  town  at  the  top  of  his  speed;  he  delivered 
and  received  parcels  and  letters,  and  played  the  postboy^s 
horn  with  his  lips.  Then  he;  climbed  the  back  of  the  great 
chair,  sang  **  Sweep  ho ! "  as  from  the  top  of  a  very  high 
chimney,  and,  sliding  down  upon  the  cushion,  pretended  to 
fall  asleep  in  a  little  white  bed,  with  white  curtains ;  from 
which  imaginary  slumber  his  father  awoke  him  by  crying 
in  his  ear,  in  mysterious  tones,-— 

"  What  little  boy  ia  this ! " 

Finally  he  sat  down  in  bis  chair  at  his  mother's  knee» 
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and  listened  very  attentiyely,  and  for  the  himdredtli  time* 
to  the  story  of  the  dog  Jumper,  which  was  no  sooner 
ended,  than  vociferously  called  for  again  and  again.  On 
the  fifth  repetition,  it  was  cut  as  short  as  the  dog's  taQ  by 
Lucy,  who,  having  put  the  bahy  to  ,hed,  now  came  for 
Master  Alfred.  He  seemed  to  hope  he  had  been  foi^otten, 
but  was  nevertheless  marched  off  to  bed,  without  any 
particular  regard  to  his  feelings,  and  disappeared  in  a  kind 
of  abstracted  mood,  repes^ting  softly  to  himself  his  father's 
words, — 

"Good  night,  Alfred  I'? 

His  father  looked  fondly  after  him  as  be  went  up*stairs» 
holding  Lucy  by  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  rubbing  the 
sleep  out  of  his  eyes. 

"  Ah  !  these  children,  these  children !"  said  Mr.  Ghurcbill, 
as  he  sat  down  at  the  tea-table ;  "  we  ought  to  love  them 
very  much  now,  for  we  shall  not  have  them  long  with  us!  ** 

'*Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  his  wife,  '^ what  do  you 
mean?    Does  anything  ail  them?   Are  they  going  to  die  ?" 

"  I  hope  not.  But  they  are  going  to  grow  up,  and  be  no 
longer  children." 

**  O,  you  foolish  man !    Tou  gave  me  such  a  fright !  ** 

"  And  yet  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  ever  grow 
to  be  men,  and  drag  the  heavy  artillery  along  the  dusty 
roads  of  life." 

"  And  I  hope  they  never  will.  That  is  the  last  thing  [ 
want  either  of  them  to  do.'* 

"  0, 1  do  not  mean  literally,  only  figuratively.  By  the 
way,  speaking  of  growing  up  and  growing  old,  I  saw 
Mr.  Fendexter  this  evening,  as  I  came  home." 

"  And  what  had  he  to  say?*** 

"  He  told  me  he  should  preach  his  farewell  sermon 
to-morrow." 
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"  Poor  old  man !    I  really  pity  him." 

"So  do  I.  But  it  must  be  confessed  he  is  a  dull 
preaoher;  and  I  dare  say  it  is  as  dull  work  for  him  as 
for  his  hearers." 

"  Why  are  they  going  to  send  him  away  ?** 

**  O,  there  are  a  great  many  reasons.  He  does  not  give 
time  and  attention  enough  to  his  sermons  and  to  his 
parish. '  He  is  always  at  work  on  his  farm ;  always  wants 
his  salary  raised ;  and  insists  upon  his  right  to  pasture  his 
horse  in  the  parish  fields." 

"  Hark  I "  cried  his  wife,  lifting  up  her  face  in  a  listening 
attitude. 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"  I  thought  I  heard  the  baby ! " 

There  was  a  short  silence.    Then  Mr.  Churchill  said, — 

"  It  was  only  the  cat  in  the  cellar." 

At  this  moment  Lucy  came  in.  She  hesitated  a  little, 
and  then,  in  a  submissive  voice,  asked  leave  to  go  down  to 
the  village  to  buy  some  ribbon  for  her  bonnet.  Lucy  was 
a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  had  been  taken  a  few  years  before 
^om  an  Orphan  Asylum.  Her  dark  eyes  had  a  gipsy  look, 
and  she  wore  her  brown  hair  twisted  round  her  head  after  . 
the  manner  of  some  of  Murillo's  girls.  She  had  Milesian 
blood  in  her  veins,  and  was  impetuous  and  impatient  of 
contradiction. 

When  she  had  left  the  room,  the  schoolmaster  resumed 
the  conversation  by  saying, — 

"  I  do  not  like  Lucy's  going  out  so  much  in  the  evening. 
I  am  afraid  she  will  get  into  trouble.  She  is  really,  very 
pretty." 

..    Then  there  was  another  pause,  after  which  he  added, — 
"  My  dear  wife,  one  thing  puzzles  me  exceedingly.* 
"And  what  is  that?"  >• 
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"  It  is  to  know  what  that  man  does  with  all  the  old  hoots 
he  picks  up  ahout  the  Tillage.  I  met  him  again  thia 
evening.  He  seemed  to  have  as  many  feet  as  Biiareus  had 
hands.    He  is  a  kind  of  centipede." 

*«  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  Lucff  f  *• 

**  Nothing.  It  only  ocearred ' to  me-  at  the  monent ;  and 
I  never  can  imagine  what  he  does  with  «o  many  old  hootai" 


III. 

Wh^n  tea  was  over,  Mr.  Churchfll  walked  to  and  fro  in 
his  study,  as  his  custom  was.  And  as  he  walked,  he  gazed 
with  secret  rapture  at  the  hooks  which  lined  the  walls,  and 
thought  how  many  hleeding  hearts  and  aching  heads  had 
found  consolation  for  themselves,  and  imparted  it  to  others, 
hy  writing  those  pages.  The  hooks  seemed  to  him  ahnost 
as  living  heings,  so  instinct  were  they  with  human  thoughts 
and  sympathies.  It  was  as  if  the  authors  themselves  we^e 
gazing  at  him  from  the  walls,  with  tsountenances  neith^ 
sorrowful  nor  glad,  hut  full  of  calm  indifference  to  fate,  like 
those  of  the  poets  who  appeared  to  Bante  in  his  vision,-  walk- 
ing together  on  the  ddlorous  shore.  And  then  he  dreamed 
of  fame,  and  thought  that  perhaps  hereafter  he  might  be  in 
some  degree,  and  to  some  one,  what  thesemen  were  to  him; 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  he  exclaimed  alond,— ^ 

*' Would  you  have  me  he  like  these,  dear  Mary?*' 

"  Like  these  what?"  asked  his  wife,  not  comprehendkig 
him. 

**  Like  these  great  and  good  men,-— Tike  tiiese  scholars 
and  poets, — the  authors  of  all  these  hooks ! " 

She  pressed  his  hand  and  said,  in  a  soft,  hut  «xeited 
tone, — 

*  0,  yesl    like  them,  only,  perhaps,  better  !*• 
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"  Then  I  will  write  a  Romance  T 

"Write  it!"  said  his  wife,  like  the  angel.  For  she 
believed  that  then  he  would  become  famous  for  ever;  aud 
that  all  the  vexed  and  busy  worid  would  stand  still  to  hear 
him  blow  his  little  trumpet,  whose  sound  was  to  rend  the 
adamantine  walls  of  time,  and  reach  the  ears  of  a  far- 
off  and  startled  posterity. 


IV. 

"  I  WAS  thinking  to-day/'  said  Mr.  Churchill,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  as  he  took  some  papers  from  a  drawer  scented 
with  a  quince,  and  arranged  them  on  the  study  table,  while 
his  wife  as  usual  seated  herself  opposite  to  him  with  her 
work  in  her  hand,  "I  was  thinking  to-day  how  dull  and 
prosaic  the  study  of  mathematics  is  made  in  our  school- 
books  ;  as  if  the  grand  science  of  numbers  had  been  dis- 
covered and  perfected  merely  to  further  the  purposes  of 
trade." 

"For  my  part,"  answered  his  wife,  "I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  make  mathematics  poetical.  There  is  no  poetry  in 
them." 

*•  Ah,  that  is  a  very  great  mistake !  There  is  something 
divine  in  the  science  of  numbers.  Like  God,  it  holds  the 
sea  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand.  It  measures  the  earth ;  it 
weighs  the  stars ;  it  illumines  the  universe ;  it  is  law,  it  is 
order,  it  is  beauty.  And  yet  we  imagine — that  is,  most  of 
us — that  its  highest  end  and  culminating  .point  is  book- 
keeping by  double  entry.  It  is  oxa  way  of  teaching  it  that 
makes  it  so  prosaic." 

So  saying,  he  arose,  aud  went  to  one  of  his  book-cases, 
from  the  shelf  of  which  he  took  down  a  little  old  quarto 
volume,  and  laid  it  upon  the  table. 
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"  Now  here,"  be  coniiaued, ''  is  a  book  of  matbematics  of 
quite  a  different  stamp  from  ours." 

"  It  looks  very  old.    What  is  it  ?  " 

**  It  is  the  Lilawati  of  Bhascara  Acharja,  translated  froia 
the  Sanscrit" 

"  It  is  a  pretty  name.    Pray  what  does  it  mean  ?** 

"  Lilawati  was  the  name  of  Bhascara's  daughter,  and  the 
book  was  written  to  perpetuate  it  Here  is  an  account  of 
the  whole  matter.** 

He  then  opened  the  volume,  and  read  as  follows  :^-> 

**  It  is  said  that  the  composing  of  Lilawati  was  occasioned 
by  the  following  circumstance.  Lilawati  was  the  name  of 
the  author  s  daughter,  concerning  whom  it  appeared,  firom 
the  qualities  of  the  Ascendant  at  her  birth,  that  she  was 
destined  to  pass  her  life  unmarried,  and  to  remain  without 
children.  The  father  ascertained  a  lucky  hour  for  con- 
tracting her  in  marriage,  that  she  might  be  firmly  con- 
nected and  have  children.  It  is  said  that,  when  that  hour 
approached,  he  brought  his  daughter  and  his  intended  son 
near  him.  He  left  the  hour-cup  on  the  vessel  of  water,  and 
kept  in  attendance  a  time-knowing  astrologer,  in  order  that, 
when  the  cup  should  subside  in  the  water,  those  two  pre- 
cious jewels  should  be  united.  But  as  the  intended  arrange- 
ment was  not  according  to  destiny,  it  happened  that  the 
girl,  horn  a  curiosity  natural  to  children,  looked  into  the 
cup  to  observe  the  water  coming  in  at  the  hole ;  when  by 
chance  a  pearl  separated  from  her  bridal  dress,  fell  into  the 
cup,  and  rolling  down  to  the  hole,  stopped  the  influx  of  the 
water.  So  the  astrologer  waited  in  expectation  of  the  pro- 
mised hour.  When  the  operation  of  the  cup  had  thus  been 
delayed  beyond  all  moderate  time,  the  father  was  in  con- 
sternation, and  examining,  he  found  that  a  small  pearl  had 
stopped  the  course  of  the  water,  and  the  long-expected  bou^ 
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was  passed.  In  shoit,  the  father,  thus  disappoiDted,  said  to 
liis  unfortunate  daughter,  *'  I  will  write  a  hook  of  your  name, 
which  shall  remain  to  the  latest  times, — for  a  good  name  is 
a  second  life,  and  the  groundwork  of  eternal  existence." 

As  the  schoolmaster  read,  the  eyes  of  his  wife  dilated  and 
grew  tender,  and  she  said,— 

*'  "What  a  heautiful  story !    When  did  it  happen  ?*' 

"  Seven  hundred  years  ago,  among  the  Hindoos." 

*'  Why  not  write  a  poem  ahout  it?" 

**  Because  it  is  already  a  poem  of  itself, — one  of  those 
things  of  which  the  simplest  statement  is  the  hest,  and 
which  lose  by  embellishment.  The  old  Hindoo  legend, 
brown  with  age,  would  not  please  me  so  well  if  decked  in 
gay  colours,  and  hung  round  with  the  tinkling  bells  of 
rhyme.    Now  hear  how  the  book  begins." 

Again  he  read:  — 

"  Salutation  to  the  elephant-headed  Being  who  infuses  joy 
into  the  minds  of  his  worshippers,  who  delivers  from  every 
difficulty  those  that  call  upon  him,  and  whose  feet  are 
reverenced  by  the  gods! — Keverence  to  Ganesa,  who  is 
beautiful  as  the  pure  purple  lotos,  and  around  whose  neck 
the  black  curling  snake  winds  itself  in  playful  folds  1" 

**  That  sounds  rather  mystical,"  said  his  wife, 

"  Yes ;  the  book  begins  with  a  salutation  to  the  Hindoo 
deities,  as  the  old  Spanish  Chronicles  begin  in  the  name  of 
God  and  the  holy  Virgin.  And  now  see  how  poetical  some 
of  the  examples  are." 

He  then  turned  over  the  leaves  slowly  and  read,-* 

"One-third  of  a  collection  of  beautiful  water-lilies  is 
offered  to  Mahadev,  one-fifth  to  Huri,  one-sixth  to  the  sun, 
one-fourth  to  Devi,  and  six  which  remain  aro  presented  to 
the  spiritual  teacher.  Bequii'ed  the  whole  number  of  water- 
Hlies." 

I  1 
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"  That  18  Tery  pretty,**  said  the  wife,  **  and  would  put  It 
into  the  boys*  heads  to  bring  you  pond-liliee.** 

"  Here  is  a  prettier  one  stilL  One-fifth  of  a  hive  of  bees 
flew  to  the  Eadamba  flower ;  one-third  flew  to  the  Silaud- 
hara ;  three  times  the  difference  of  these  two  numbers  flew 
to  an  arbour ;  and  one  bee  continued  flying  about,  attracted 
on  each  side  by  the  flagrant  Eetaki  and  the  Malati.  What 
was  the  number  of  the  bees?** 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  neyer  be  able  to  teU." 

"  Ten  times  the  square  root  of  a  flock  of  geese r" 

Here  Mrs.  Churchill  laughed  aloud,  but  he  continued 
very  gravely, —  / 

*'  Ten  times  the  square  root  of  a  flock  of  geese,  seeing  the 
olouds  collect,  flew  to  the  Manus  lake;  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  flew  from  the  edge  of  the  water  amongst  a  multitude 
of  water-lilies ;  and  three  couple  were  obseryed  playing  in 
the  water.  Tell  me,  my  young  girl  with  beautiful  looks, 
what  was  the  whole  number  of  geese?*' 

"Well,  what  was  it?" 

"  What  should  you  think  ?" 

"  About  twenty .*. 

"No;  one  hundred  and  forty-four.  Now  try  another. 
The  square  root  of  half  a  number  of  bees,  and  also  eight- 
ninths  of  the  whole,  alighted  on  the  jasmines,  and  a  female 
bee  buried  responsiye  to  the  hum  of  the  male  enclosed  at 
night  in  a  water-lily.  0,  beautiful  damsel,  tell  me  the 
number  of  bees." 

"  That  is  not  there.    You  made  it." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  did  not  I  wish  I  had  made  it.  Look 
and  see." 

He  showed  her  the  book,  and  she  read  it  heraeUl  He 
then  proposed  some  of  the  geometrical  questions. 

**  In  a  lake  the  bud  of  a  water-lily  was  observed  one  span 
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above  the  water,  and  when  moved  by  tbe  gentle  breeze,  it 
sunk  in  the  water  at  two  eubits'  distance.  Eequired  the 
depth  of  the  water." 

*'  That  is  charming,  but  must  be  very  difficult.  I  oonid 
not  answer  it." 

*'  A  tree  one  hundred  cubits  high  is  distant  from  a  well 
two  hundred  eubits ;  from  this  tree  one  monkey  de- 
seends  and  goes  to  the  well;  another  monkey  takes  a 
leap  upwards,  and  then  descends  by  the  hypothenuse; 
and  both  pass  over  an  equal  space.  Required  the  height 
of  the  leap." 

"  [  do  not  believe  you  can  answer  that  question  yourself, 
without  looking  into  the  book/'  said  the  laughing  wile, 
laying  her  hand  over  the  solution.    **  Try  it." 

'*  With  great  pleasure,  my  dear  child,"  cried  tbe  confident 
schoolmaster,  taking  a  pencil  an^  paper.  After  making  a 
few  figures  and  calculations,  he  answered — 

*'  There,  my  young  girl  with  beautiful  locks,  there  is  the 
answer — forty  oubita" 

His  wife  removed  her  hand  from  tbe  book,  and  then, 
clapping  both  in  triumph,  she  exclaimed — 

"  No,  you  are  wrong,  you^are  wrong,  my  beautiful  youih 
with  a  bee  in  your  bonnet    It  is  fifty  cubits !" 

"  Then  I  must  have  made  eome  mistake." 

**  Of  coarse  you  did.  Your  monkey  did  not  jump  high 
enough.** 

She  signalized  his  mortifying  defeat  as  if  it  had  been  a 
victory,  by  showering  kisses,  like  roses,  upon  bis  forehead 
and  cheeks,  as  he  passed  beneath  the  triumphal  archway 
of  her  arms,  trying  in  vain  to  articulate — 

"  My  dearest  lilawati,  what  is  the  whole  number  of  the 
geese?" 
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Afteb  extricating  bimBelf  from  this  pleasing  dilemma, 
he  said,-— 

"  But  I  am  now  going  to  write.  I  must  really  begin  in 
eober  earnest,  or  I  shall  never  get  anything  finished.  And 
you  know  I  have  so  many  things  to  do,  so  many  books 
to  write,  that  really  I  do  not  know  where  to  begin.  I  think 
I  will  take  up  the  Romance  first." 

'*  It  will  not  make  much  di£ference,  if  you  only  begin." 

'*  That  is  true.    I  will  not  lose  a  moment." 

"Did  you  answer  Mr.  Gartwrigbt's  letter  about  tbe 
cottage  bedstead?" 

**  Dear  me,  no !  I  forgot  it  entirely.  That  must  be  done 
first,  or  he  will  make  it  all  wrong." 

"  And  the  young  lady  who  sent  you  the  poetry  to  look 
oyer  and  criticise?" 

'*  No ;  I  haye  not  had  a  single  moment's  leisure.  And 
there  is  Mr.  Hanson,  who  wants  to  know  about  the  cooking* 
range.  Confound  it !  there  is  always  something  interfering 
with  my  Bomanoe.  Howeyer,  I  will  despatch  those  matters 
very  speedily." 

And  he  began  to  write  with  great  baste.  For  a  while 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  scratching  of  his  pen.  Then  be 
aaid,  probably  in  connexion  with  the  cooking-range, — 

<<  One  of  the  most  conrenient  things  in  housekeeping  is  a 
ham.  It  is  always  ready  and  always  welcome.  You  can 
eat  it  with  anything  and  without  anything.  It  reminds  me 
always  of  the  great  wild  boar  Scrimner,  in  the  Northern 
Mythology,  who  is  killed  every  day  for  the  gods  to  feast  on 
in  Valhalla,  and  comes  to  life  again  every  night." 

"  In  that  case,  I  should  think  the  gods  would  have  the 
nightmare/'  said  bis  wife. 
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"  Perhaps  they  do." 

And  then  another  long  silence,  broken  only  by  the  skating 
of  the  swift  pen  over  the  sheet  Presently  Mrs.  Churchill 
said, — as  if  following  out  her  own  train  of  thought,  while 
she  ceased  ^plying  her  needle  to  bite  off  the  thread,  which 
ladies  will  sometimes  do  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  against 

it.- 

"  A  man  came  here  to-day,  calling  himself  the  agent  of 
an  extensive  house  in  the  needle  trade.  He  left  this 
sample,  and  said  the  drill  of  the  eye  was  superior  to  any 
other,  and  they  are  warranted  not  to  cut  the  thread.  He 
puts  them  at  the  wholesale  price ;  and  if  I  do  not  like  the 
sizes,  he  offers  to  exchange  them  for  others,  either  sharps 
or  betweens." 

To  this  remark  the  abstracted  schoolmaster  vouchsafed 
no  reply.  He  found  his  half-dozen  letters  not  so  easily 
answered,  particularly  that  to  the  poetical  young  lady,  and 
worked  away  busily  at  ihem.  Finally,  they  were  finished 
and  sealed ;  and  he  looked  up  to  his  wife.  She  turned  her 
eyes  dreamily  upon  him.  Slumber  was  hanging  in  their 
blue  orbs,  like  snow  in  the  heavens  ready  to  fall.  It  was 
quite  late,  and  he  said  to  her, — 

*'I  am  too  tired,  my  ch&rming  Lilawati,  and  you  too 
sleepy,  to  sit  here  any  longer  to-night.  And,  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  begin  my  Romance  without  having  you  at  my  side, 
so  that  I  can  read  detatched  passages  to  you  as  I  write,  I 
will  put  it  off  till  to-morrow  or  the  next  day." 

He  watched  his  wife  as  she  went  up-stairs  with  the  light. 
It  was  a  picture  always  new  and  always  beautiful,  and  like 
a  painting  of  Gherardo  della  Notte.  As  he,  followed  her,  he 
paused  to  look  at  the  stars.  The  beauty  of  the  heavens 
made  his  soul  overflow. 

*'  How  absolute,**  he  exclaimed,  "  how  absolute  and  omni- 
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potent  is  tbe  silence  of  the  night !  And  yet  the  stillness 
seems  almost  audible !  From  all  the  measureless  depths  of 
air  around  us  comes  a  half-sound,  a  half-whisper,  as  if  we 
could  hear  the  crumbling  and  falling  away  of  earth  and  all 
created  things,  in  the  great  miracle  of  nature — decay  and 
reproduction— ^ver  beginning,  never  ending — the  gradual 
lapse  and  running  of  the  sand  in  the  great  hourglass  of 
Time!" 

In  the  night,  Mr.  Churchill  had  a  singular  dream.  He 
thought  himself  in  school,  where  he  was  reading  Latin  to 
his  pupils.  Suddenly,  all  the  genitive  cases  of  the  first 
declension  began  to  make  faces  at  him,  and  to  laugh  im- 
moderately ;  and  when  he  tried  to  lay  bold  of  them,  they 
jumped  down  into  the  ablative,  and  the  circumflex  accent 
assumed  the  form  of  a  great  moustache.  Then  the  little 
village  school-house'  was  transformed  into  a  vast  and  end- 
less school-house  of  the  world,  stretching  forward,  form 
after  form,  through  all  the  generations  of  coming  time.; 
and  on  all  the  forms  sat  young  men  and  old,  reading  and 
transcribing  his  Eomance,  which  now  in  his  dream  was 
completed,  and  smiling  and  passing  it  onward  from  one  to 
another,  till  at  last  the  clock  in  tbe  corner  struck  twelve, 
and  the  weights  ran  down  with  a  strange,  angry  whirr,  and 
the  schoolmaster  awoke  to  find  this  vision  of  fame  only  a 
dream,  out  of  which  his  alarm-clock  had  aroused  him  at  an 
untimely  hour. 


VL 

Meanwhile,  a  different  scene  was  taking  place  at  the 
parsonage.  Mr.  Peudexter  had  retired  to  his  study  to 
finish  his  farewbll  sermon.    Silence  reigned  through  the 
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hoiise.  Sunday  had  already  commenced  there.  The  week 
ended  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  **  and  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day." 

The  clergyman  was  interrupted  in  his  labours  by  the  old 
sexton,  who  called  as  usual  for  the  key  of  the  church.  He 
was  gently  rebuked  for  coming  so  late,  and  excused  himself 
by  sirring  that  his  wife  was  worse. 

"  Poor  woman ! "  said  Mr.  Fendexter ;  "  baa  she  her 
mind?" 
"  Yes,"  answered  the  sexton,  **  as  much  as  eyer." 
"  She  has  been  ill  a  long  time,"  continued  the  clergyman. 
**  We  have  had  prayers  for  her  a  great  many  Sundays." 

"It  is  very  true,  sir,"  replied  the  sexton,  mournfully;^ 
"  I  have  given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble.    But  you  need 
not  pray  for  her  any  more.    It  is  of  no  use.** 

Ur.  Pendexter's  mind  was  in  too  fervid  a  state  to  notice 
the  extreme  and  hopeless  humility  of  his  old  parishioner, 
and  the  unintentional  allusion  to  the  inefficacy  of  his 
prayers.  He  pressed  the  old  man's  hand  warmly,  and  said, 
with  much  emotion, — 

"  To-morrow  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  preach  in  this 
parish,  where  I  have  preached  for  twenty-five  years.    But* 
it  is  not  the  last  time  I  shall  pray  for  you  and  your 
family." 

The  sexton  retired  also  much  moved,  and  the  clergyman 
again  resumed  his  task.  His  heart  glowed  and  burned 
within  him.  Often  his  face  fiushed  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  so  that  he  could  not  go  on.  Often  he  rose  and 
paced  the  chamber  to  and  fro,  and  wiped  away  the  large 
drops  that  stood  on  his  red  and  feverish  forehead. 

At  length  the  sermon  was  finished.  He  rose  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  Slowly  the  clock  struck  twelve.  He  had 
not  heard  it  before  since  six.     The  moonlight  ^vered  the 
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distant  bills,  and  ky,  white  almost  as  snow,  on  the  frosty 
roofs  of  the  ▼illage.  Not  a  light  could  be  seen  at  any 
window. 

**  Ungrateful  people !  Gould  you  not  wateh  with  me  one 
hour?"  exclaimed  he,  in  that  excited  and  bitter  moment; 
as  if  he  had  thought  that  on  that  solemn  night  the  whole 
parish  would  have  watched  while  he  was  writing  his  fare- 
well discourse.  He  pressed  his  hot  brow  against  the 
window-pane  to  allayits  fever;  and  across  the  tremulous 
wavelets  of  the  river  the  tranquil  moon  sent  towards  him  a 
silvery  shaft  of  light,  like  an  angelic  salutation.  And  the 
consoling  thought  came  to  him,  that  not  only  this  river, 
but  all  rivera  and  lakes,  and  the  great  sea  itself,  were 
flashing  with  this  heavenly  light,  though  he  beheld  it  as  a 
single  ray  only;  and  that  what  to  him  were  the  dark 
waves,  were  the  dark  providences  of  God,  luminous  to 
others,  and  even  to  himself  should  he  change  his  position. 


VII. 

The  morning  came;  the  dear,  delicious,  silent  Sunday; 
to  the  weary  workman,  both  of  brain  and  hand,  the 
beloved  day  of  rest.  When  the  first  bell  rang,  like  a 
brazen  mortar,  it  seemed  fiom  its  gloomy  fortress  to 
bombard  the  village  with  bursting  shells  of  sound  that 
exploded  over  the  houses,  shattering  the  ears|  of  all  the 
parishioners,  and  shaking  the  consciences  of  many. 

Mr.  Fendexter  was  to  preach  his  farewell  sermon.  The 
church  was  crowded,  and  only  one  person  came  late.  It 
was  a  modest,  meek  girl,  who  stole  silently  up  one  of  the 
side  aisles, — not  so  silently,  however,  but  that  the  pew-door 
creaked  a  little  as  she  opened  it ;   and   straightway  a 
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hundred  beads  were  turned  in  that  direction,  although  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  prayer.  Old  Mrs.  Fairfield  did  not 
turn  round,  but  she  and  her  daughter  looked  at  each  other, 
and  their  bonnets  made  a  parenthesis  in  the  prayer,  within 
which  one  asked  what  that  was,  and  toe  other  replied—* 

**  It  is  only  Alice  Archer.    She  always  comes  late." 

Finally,  the  long  prayer  was  ended,  and  the  congrega- 
tion sat  down,  and  the  weary  children — who  are  always 
restless  during  prayers,  and  had  been  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  twisting  and  turning,  and  standing  first  on  one  foot 
and  then  on  the  other,  and  hanging  their  heads  over  the 
backs  of  the  pews,  like  tired  colts  looking  into  neighbour- 
ing pastures — settled  suddenly  down,  and  subsided  into 
something  like  rest 

The  sermon  began, — such  a  sermon-  as  had  never  been 
preached,  or  even  heard  of  before.  It  brought  many  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  the  pastor^s  friends,  and  made  the  stoutest 
hearts  among  his  foes  quake  with  something  like  remorse. 
As  he  announced  the  text,  '*  Yea,  I  think  it  meet  as  long  as 
I  am  in  this  tabernacle  te  stir  yon  up,  by  putting  you  in 
remembrance,"  it  seemed  as  if  the  apostle  Peter  himself, 
from  whose  pen  the  word»  first  proceeded,  were  calling 
them  to  judgment. 

He  began  by  giving  a  minute  sketch  of  his  ministry  and 
the  state  of  the  parish,  with  all  its  troubles  and  dis- 
sensions, social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical.  He  concluded 
by  thanking  those  ladies  who  had  presented  him  with  a 
black  silk  gown,  and  had  been  kind  to  his  wife  during  her 
long  illness; — by  apologizing  for  having  neglected  his  own 
business,  which  was  to  study  and  preach,  in  order  to  attend 
to  that  of  the  parish,  which  was  to  support  its  minister,-^ 
stating  that  his  own  short-comings  had  been  owing  to 
theirs,  which  had  driven  him  into  the.  woods  in  winter  and 
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into  the  fields  in  summer  ;^aiid  fioally,  by  tiling  the  con- 
gregation in  general  that  they  were  so  confirmed  in  their 
bad  habits,  that  no  reformation  was  to  be  expected  in  them 
under  his  ministry,  and  that  to  produce  one  would  requiie 
a  greater  exercise  of  Divine  power  than  it  did  to  create  the 
world ;  for  in  creating  the  world  there  had  been  no  opposi- 
tion, whereas,  in  their  reformation,  their  own  obstinacy  and 
eyil  propensities,  and  self-seeking,  and  worldiy-mindedness, 
were  all  to  be  oyeroome ! 


VIII. 

When  Mr.  Pendexter  had  finished  his  discourse,  and 
pronounced  his  last  benediction  upon  a  congregation  to 
whose  spiritual  wants  he  had  ministered  for  so  many  yean, 
his  people,  now  his  no  more,  returned  home  in  Tery  various 
states  of  mind.  Some  were  exasperated,  others  mortified, 
aiid  others  filled  with  pity. 

Among  the  last  was  Alice  Archer,  a  fair,  delicate  girl, 
'whose  whole  life  had  been  saddened  by  a.  too  sensitiye 
organisation,  and  by  somewhat  untoward  circumstances. 
She  had  a  pale,  transparent  complexion,  and  large  gray 
eyes  that  seemed  to  see  visions.  Her  figure  was  slight, 
almost  firagile ;  her  hands  white,  slender,  diaphanous. 
With  these  external  traits  her  character  was  in  unison. 
She  was  thoughtful,  silent,  susceptible ;  often  sad,  often  in 
tears,  often  lost  in  reveries.  She  led  a  lonely  life  with  her 
mother,  who  was  old,  querulous,  and  nearly  blind.  She 
had  herself  inherited  a  predisposition  to  blindness ;  and  in 
her  disease  there  was  this  peculiarity,  that  she  could  see  in 
Summer,  but  in  Winter  the  power  of  vision  failed  her. 

The  old  house  they  lived  in,  with  its  four  sickly  Lombardy 
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poplars  in  front,  suggested  gloomj  and  mournful  thoughts. 
It  was  one  of  those  houses  that  depress  you  as  you  enter, 
as  if  many  persons  had  died  in  it — sombre,  desolate,  silent. 
The  very  clock  in  the  hall  had  a  dismal  sound,  gasping  and 
catching  its  breath  at  times,  and  striking  the  hour  with  a 
violent,  determined  blow,  reminding  one  of  Jael  driving  the 
nail  into  the  head  of  Sisera. 

One  other  inmate  the  house  had,  and  only  one.  This 
was  Sally  Manohester,  or  Miss  Sally  Manchester,  as  she 
preferfed  to  be  called;  an  excellent  chambermaid  and  a 
very  bad  cook,  for  she  served  in  both  capacities.  She  was, 
indeed,  an  extraordinary  woman,  of  large  frame  and  mascu- 
line features ;— one  of  those  who  are  bom  to  work,  and 
accept  their  inheritance  of  toil  as  if  it  were  play,  and  who, 
consequently,  in  the  language  of  domestic  recommendations, 
are  usually  styled  "a  treasure,  if  you  can  get  her.*'  A 
treasure  she  was  to  this  family ;  for  she  did  all  the  house 
work,  and  in  addition  took  care  of  the  cow  and  the  poultry, 
— occasionally  venturing  into  the  field  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, and  administering  lamp-o'l  to  the  cock  when  she 
though  he  crowed  hoarsely.  She  had  on  her  forehead  what 
is  sometimes  denominated  a  "widow's  peak," — ^that  is  to 
say,  her  hair  grew  down  to  a  point  in  the  middle ;  and  on 
Sundays  she  appeared  at  church  in  a  blue  poplin  gown, 
with  a  large  pink  bow  on  what  she  called  "  the  congregation 
side  of  her  bonnet."  Her  mind  was  strong,  like  her  person ; 
her  disposition  not  sweet,  but;  as  is  sometimes  said  of 
apples  by  way  of  recommendation,  a  pleasant  sour. 

Such  were  the  inmates  of  the  gloomy  house, — from  which, 
the  last-mentioned  frequently  expressed  her  intention  of 
retiring,  being  engaged  to  a  travelling  dentist,  who,  in  filling 
her  teeth  with  amalgam,  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  fill 
a  soft  place  in  her  heart  with  something  still  more  danger- 
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ons  and  meronrial.  The  wedding-day  bad  been  from  time 
to  time  postponed,  and  at  length  the  family  hoped  and 
belieTed  it  neyer  would  oome,-^a  wish  prop!ietio  of  its  own 
fulfilment 

Almost  .the  only  sunshine  that  from  without  shone  into 
the  dark  mansion  came  from  the  face  of  Cecilia  Vaughan, 
the  schoolmate  and  bosom-friend  of  Alice  Archer.  They 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  had  been  drawn  together 
by  that  mysterious  power  which  discorere  and  selects  friends 
for  us  in  our  childhood.  They  eat  together  in  school ;  they 
walked  together  after  school;  they  told  each  otlier  their 
manifold  secrets;  they  wrote  long  and  impassioned  letter^ 
to  each  other  in  the  evening ;  in  a  word,  they  were  in  love 
with  each  other.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  rehearsal  in  girl- 
hood of  the  great  drama  of  woman's  life. 


'oTt 
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IX. 

Thk  golden  tints  of  Autumn  now  brighfened  the  ahnib- 
bery  around  this  melancholy  house,  and  took  away  some- 
thing of  its  glooim.  The  four  poplar  trees  seemed  all  a-blaze, 
and  flickered  in  the  wind  like  huge  torches.  The  little 
border  of  box  filled  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  seemed  to 
welcome  the  return  of  Alice,  as  she  ascended  the  steps,  and 
entered  the  house  with  a  lighter  heart  than  usual.  The 
brisk  autumnal  air  had  quickened  her  pulse  and  given  a 
glow  to  her  cheek. 

She  found  her  mother  alone  in  the  parlour,  seated  in  her 
large  arm-chair.  The  warm  sun  streamed  in  at  the  un- 
curtained windowsi  and  lights  and  shadows  from  the  leaves 
lay  upon  her  face.  She  turned  her  head  as  Alice  entered, 
and  said— > 
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"Who  18  it?    Is  it  yon,  Alice?" 

"  Yes ;  it  is  I,  mother." 

"  Where  have  you  been  so  long?** 

'*  I  have  been  nowhere,  dear  mother.  I  have  dome  directly 
home  from  church." 

**  How  long  it  seems  to  me  1  It  is  very  late.  It  is  grow- 
ing quite  dark.    I  was  just  going  to  call  for  the  lights." 

"Why,  mother!"  exclaimed  Alice,  in  a  startled  tone; 
"what  do  you  mean?  The  sun  is  shining  directly  into 
your  face  I" 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  Alice.  It  is  quite  dark.  I  cannot 
see  you.    Where  are  you? " 

She  leaned  over  her  mother  and  kissed  her.  Both  were 
silent, — both  wept.  They  knew  that  the  hour,  so  long 
looked  forward  to  with  dismay,  had  suddenly  come.  Mrs. 
Archer  was  blind ! 

This  scene  of  sorrow  was  interrupted  by  the  abrupt 
entrance  of  Sally  Manchester.  She,  too,  was  in  tears; 
but  she  was  weeping  for  her  own  affliction.  In  her  hand 
she  held  an  open  letter,  which  she  gave  to  Alice,  exclaiming, 
amid  sobs — 

"  Bead  this,  Miss  Arclier,  and  see  how  false  man  can  be ! 
Never  trust  any  man!  They  are  ail  alike;  they  are  all 
false — false — false ! " 

Alice  took  the  letter  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  with  pleasure.  Miss  Manchester,  I  sit  down  to  write 
you  a  few  lines.  I  esteem  you  as  highly  as  ever,  but  Pro- 
vidence has  seemed  to  order  and  direct  my  thoughts  and 
affections  to  another, — one  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  It 
was  rather  unexpected  to  me.  Miss  Manchester,  I  suppose 
you  are  well  aware  that  we,  as  professed  Chris' ians,  ought 
to  be  resis^ned  to  our  lot  in  this  world.    May  God  assist 
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you,  80  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  join  the  great  oompatiy 
in  heaven.  Tour  answer  would  be  very  desirable.  I  respect 
your  virtue,  and  regard  you  as  a  friend. 

*'  Mabtin  Ghkhbttbld. 

**  P.S.  The  society  is  generally  pretty  good  here,  but  the 
state  of  religion  is  quite  low.** 

"  That  is  a  cruel  letter,  Sally,**  said  Alice,  as  she  handed 
it  back  to  her.  "  But  we  all  have  our  troubles.  That  man 
is  unworthy  of  you.    Think  no  more  about  him.** 

"What  is  the  matter?'*  inquired  Mrs.  Archer,  hearing 
the  counsel  given  and  the  sobs  with  whi<^  it  was  received. 
*<  Sally,  what  is  the  matter  ? " 

Sally  made  no  answer,  but  Alice  said— 

"  Mr.  CherryAeld  has  fallen  in  love  with  somebody  else." 

**Is  that  all?"  said  Mrs.  Archer,  evidently  relieved. 
"  She  ought  to  be  very  glad  of  it  Wliy  does  she  want  to 
be  married?  She  had  much  bettor  stay  with  us;  partica- 
larly  now  that  I  am  blind." 

When  Sally  heard  this  last  word,  she  looked  np  in  con- 
Mill  1 1 II I  ioa.  In  a  moment  she  forgot  her  own  grief  to 
sympathise  with  Alice  and  her  mother.  She  wanted  te  do 
a  thousand  things  at  once — to  go  here — to  send  there — 
to  get  this  and  that — and  particularly  to  call  all  the  doctors 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Alice  assured  her  it  would  be  of  no 
avail,  though  she  finally  consented  that  one  should  be 
sent  for. 

Sally  went  in  search  of  him.  On  hex  way,  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  herself;  and,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  **  she  curbed 
in  like  a  stage-horse,**  as  she  walked.  This  state  of  haughty 
and  offended  pride  continued  for  some  hotini  after  her  return 
home.  Later  in  the  day  she  assumed  a  decent  composure, 
and  requested  thUt  the  man^-she  scorned  to  nami* ' 
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might  never  again  be  mentioned  in  her  hearing.  ThiiB  was 
)ier  whole  dream  of  felicity  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  fate, 
as  the  nest  of  a  ground-swallow  by  an  inundation.  It  had 
been  built  too  low  to  be  secure. 

Some  women,  after  a  burst  of  passionate  tears,  are  soft, 
gentle,  affectionate;  a  warm  and  genial  air  succeeds  the 
rain.  Others  clear  up  cold,  and  are  breezy,  bleak,  and 
dismal.  Of  the  latter  class  was  Sally  Manchester.  She 
became  embittered  against  all  men  on  account  of  one ;  and 
was  often  heard  to  say  that  she  thought  women  were  fools 
to  be  married,  and  that,  for  one,  she  would  not  marry  aoy 
man,  let  him  be  who  he  might,*— not  she ! 

The  Tillage  doctor  came.  He  was  a  large  man,  of  the 
cheerful  kind ;  yigorous,  florid,  encouraging ;  and  pervaded 
by  an  indiscriminate  odour  of  drugs.  Loud  voice,  large 
cane,  thick  boots — everything  about  him  synonymous  with 
noise.  His  presence  in  the  sick-room  was  like  martial 
music, — ^inspiriting,  but  loud.  He  seldom  left  it  without 
saying  to  the  patient,  "  I  hope  you  will  feel  more  com- 
fortable to-morrow,"  or,  "When  your  fever  leaves  you, 
you  will  be  better."  But,  in  this  instance;  he  could  not 
go  so  far.  Even  his  hopefulness  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  emergency.  Mrs.  Archer  was  blind, — beyond  remedy, 
beyond  hope, — irrevocably  blind ! 


X. 

On  the  following  morning,  very  early,  as  the  schoolmaster 
stood  at  his  door  inhaling  the  bright,  wkolesome  air,  and 
beholding  the  shadows  of  the  rising  sun  and  the  flashing 
dew-drops  on  tlie  red  vine-leaves,  he  henrd  the  sound  of 
wheels,  and  saw  Mr.  Fdu dexter  and  his  wife  drive  down  the 
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Tillage  street  in  their  old-fashioned  chaise,  known  by  all  the^ 
boys  in  town  as  "  the  ark.**  The  old  white  horse  that  for 
60  many  years  had  stamped  at  funerals,  and  gnawed  th» 
tops  of  so  many  posts,  and  imagined  he  killed  so  many  flies 
because  he  wagged  the  stump  of  a  tail,  and,  finally,  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  discord  in  the  parish,  seemed 
now  to  make  common  cause  with  his  master,  and  stepped 
as  if  endeavouring  to  shake  the  dust  from  his  feet  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  ungrateful  village.  Under  the  axletree 
hung  suspended  a  leather  trunk;  and  in  the  chaise,  between 
the  two  occupants,  was  a  large  bandbox,  which  forced  Mr.  ' 
Pendexter  to  let  his  legs  hang  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  gave 
him  the  air  of  imitating  the  scriptural  behaviour  of  his 
horse.  Gravely  and  from  a  distance  he  saluted  the  school* 
master,  who  saluted  him  in  return,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye 
that  no  man  saw,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was  not  unseen. 

"  Farewell,  poor  old  man!"  said  the  schoolmaster  within 
himself,  as  he  shut  out  the  cold  autumnal  air,  and  entered 
his  comfortable  study.  "  We  are  not  worthy  of  thee,  or  we 
should  have  had  thee  with  us  for  ever.  Go  back  again  to 
the  place  of  thy  childhood,  the  scene  of  thine  early  laboiu» 
and  thine  early  love;  let  thy  days  end  where  they  began, 
and  like  the  emblem  of  eternity,  let  the  serpent  of  life  coil 
itself  round  and  take  its  tail  into  its  mouth,  and  be  still 
from  all  its  hissiugs  for  evermore  I  I  would  not  call  thee 
back ;  for  it  is  better  thou  shouldst  be  where  thou  art,  than 
amid  the  angry  contentions  of  this  little  town." 

Not  all  took  leave  of  the  old  clergyman  in  so  kindly  a 
spirit.  Indeed,  there  was  a  pretty  general  feeling  of  relief 
in  the  village,  as  when  one  gets  rid  of  an  ill-fitting  garment, 
or  old-fashioned  hat,  which  one  neither  wishes  to  wear,  nor 
is  quite  willing  to  throw  away. 

Thus  Mr.  Pen  dexter  departed  from  the  village.    A  few 
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dafs  afterwards  he  was  seen  at  a  fall  training,  or  generai 
muster  of  the  militia,  making  a  prayer  on  horseback,  with 
bis  eyes  wide  open ;  a  performance  in  which  be  took  evident 
delight,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  going  quite  at  large 
into  some  of  the  bloodiest  campaigns  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 


XT. 

r 

Fob  awhile  the  schoolmaster  walked  to  and  fro,  looking 
at  the  gleam  of  the  sunshine  on  the  carpet,  and  reyelling  in 
his  day-dreams  of  unwritten  books  and  literary  fame.  With 
these  day-dreams  mingled  confusedly  the  pattering  of  little 
feet,  and  the  murmuring  and  cooing  of  his  children  over- 
head. His  plans  that  morning,  could  he  ha^e  executed 
them,  would  hare  filled  a  shelf  in  his  library  with  poems 
and  romances  of  his  own  creation,  fiut  suddenly  the  vision 
Tanished,  and  another  from  the  actual  world  took  its  plase. 
It  was  the  canyass-covered  cart  of  the  butcher,  that,  like  the 
flying  wigwam  of  the  Indian  tale,  flitted  before  his  eyes. 
It  drove  up  the  yard  and  stopped  at  the  back  door;  and  the 
poet  felt  that  the  sacred  rest  of  Sunday,  the  GodVtruce 
with  worldly  cares,  was  once  more  at  an  end.  A  dark  hand 
passed  between  him  and  the  land  of  light.  Suddenly  closed 
the  ivory  gate  of  dreams,  and  the  bom  gate  of  every-day  life 
opened,  and  he  went  forth  to  deal  with  the  man  of  flesh 
and  blood. 

*'  Alas  \"  said  he,  with  a  sigh ;  "  and  must  my  life,  then, 
always  be  like  the  Sabbatical  river  of  the  Jews,  flowing  in 
full  stream  only  on  the  seventh  day,  and  sandy  and  arid  all 
the  rest  ?  " 

Then  he  thought  of  his  beautiful  wife  and  children,  and 
added,  half  aloud^ 
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*'  No ;  not  so !  Bather  let  me  look  upon  the  seven  days 
of  the  week  as  the  seyen  magio  rings  of  Jarchas,  each  in- 
Borihed  widi  the  name  of  a  separate  planet,  and  each  pos- 
sessing a  peculiar  power;— or  as  the  seven  sacred  and 
mysterions  stones  which  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  forced 
to  throw  over  their  shoulders  in  the  valleys  of  Menah  and 
Akhah,  cursing  the  devil,  and  saying  at  each  throw,  *  God 
is  great!'" 

He  found  Mr.  Wilmerdings,  the  butcher,  standing  beside 
his  cart,  and  surrounded  by  five  cats,  that  had  risen  simul- 
taneously on  their  hind  legs,  to  receive  their  quotidian 
morning's  meaL  Mr.  "WilmerdingB  not  only  supplied  the 
village  with  fresh  provisions  daily,  but  he  likewise  weighed 
all  the  babies.  There  was  hardly  a  child  in  town  that  had 
not  hung  bepeath  his  steelyards,  tied  in  a  silk  handkerchief, 
the  moveable  weight  above  sliding  along  the  notched  beam 
from  eight  pounds  to  twelve.  He  was  a  young  man  with 
a  very  fresh  and  rosy  complexion,  and  every  Monday  morn- 
ing he  appeared  dressed  in  an  exceedingly  white  frock.  He 
had  lately  married  a  milliner,  who  sold  "  Dunstable  and 
eleven-braid,  open-work  and  coloured  straws,"  and  their 
bridal  tour  had  been  to  a  neighbouring  town  to  see  a  man 
hanged  for  murdering  his  wife.  A  pair  of  huge  ox-horns 
branched  from  the  gable  of  his  slaughter-house ;  and  near 
it  stood  the  great  pits  of  the  tannery,  which  all  the  school- 
boys thought  were  filled  with  blood ! 

Perhaps  no  two  men  could  be  more  unlike  than  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mr.  WUmerdings.  Upon  such  a  grating, 
iron  hinge  opened  the  door  of  his  daily  life ; — opened  into 
the  school-room,  the  theatre  of  those  life-long  labours, 
which  theoretically  are  the  most  noble,  and  practically  the 
most  vexatious  in  the  world-  .  Toward  this,  as  soon  as 
breakfast,  was  over,  and  he  had  played  awhile  with  his 
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cbildren,  he  directed  his  steps.  Ou  hU  way,  he  had  many 
glimpses  into  the  lovely  realms  of  Nature,  and  one  into 
those  of  Att,  through  the  medium  of  a  placard  pasted 
against  a  wall.    It  was  as  follows  :^-^ 

'*The  suhscriher  professes  to  take  profiled,  plain  and 
shaded,  which,  viewed  at  right  angles  with  the  serious 
countenance,  are  warranted  to  he  infallihly  coirect. 

"  No  trouhle  of  adorning  or  dressing  the  person  is  re-  ! 
quired.    He  takes  infante  and  children  at  sight,  and  has 
frames  of  all  sizes  to  accommodate. 

"A  profile  is  a  delineated  outline  of  the  exterior  form  of 
any  person's  face  and  head,  the  use.  of  which  when  seen 
tends  to  yivify  the  affections  of  those  whom  we  esteem  or  love. 

"WiLiJAM  Bantam." 

Ere  long  even  this  glimpse  into  the  ideal  world  had 
Tanished ;  and  he  felt  himself  bound  to  the  earth  with  a 
hundred  invisible  threads,  by  which  a  hundred  urchins 
were  tugging  and  tormenting  hiin ;  auld  it  wa9  only  with 
eonsiderable  effort,  and  at  intervals,  that  his  mind  could 
soar  to  the  moral  dignity  df  his  professioti. 

Such  was  the  schoolita aster's  life;  and  a  dreary,  weary 
life  it  would  have  been,  had  not  poetry  from  ydthin  gu&Aied 
through  every  crack  and  crevice  in  it.  This  transformed 
it,  and  made  it  resemble  a  well,  into  which  stones  and 
rubbish  have  been  thrown ;  but  underneath  is  a  spring  of 
fresh,  pure  water,  which  nothing  external  can  ever  check 
or  defile. 


XIL 

Mr.  Pemdexter  had  departed.    Only  a  few  old  and 
middle-aged  people  regretted  him.    To  these  few,  some- 
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thing  was  wantiDg  in  the  service  ever  afterwards.  Th^y 
missed  the  accounts  of  the  Hebrew  massacres,  and  tbe 
wonderful  tales  of  the  Zumzummims;  they  missed  the 
venerable  gray  hair,  and  the  voice  that  had  spoken  to  them 
in  childhood,  and  for  ever  preserved  the  memory  of  it  in 
then*  hearts,  as  in  the  Russian  church  the  old  hymns  of 
the  earliest  centuries  are  still  piously  retained. 

The  winter  came,  with  all  its  affluence  of  snows,  and  its 
many  candidates  for  the  vacant  pulpit.  But  the  parish 
was  difficult  to  please,  as  all  parishes  are;  and  talked  of 
dividing  itself,  and  building  a  new  church,  and  other  ex- 
travagances, as  all  parishes  do.  Finally,  it  concluded  to 
remain  as  it  was,  and  the  choice  of  a  pastor  was  made. 

The  events  of  the  winter  were  few  in  number,  and  can  be 
easily  described.  The  following  extract  from  a  school-girFs 
letter  to  an  absent  friend  contains  tbe  most  important : — 

"  At  school,  things  have  gone  on  pretty  much  as  usuaL 
Jane  Brown  has  grown  very  pale.  They  say  she  is  in  a 
consumption ;  but  I  think  it  is  because  she  eats  so  many 
slate-pencils.  One  of  her  shoulders  has  grown  a  good  deal 
higher  than  the  other.  Billy  Wilmerdings  has  been  turned 
out  of  school  for  playing  truant.  He  promised  bis  mother, 
if  she  would  not  whip  him,  he  would  experience  religion. 
I  am  sure  I  wish  he  would ;  for  then  he  would  stop  looking 
at  me  through  the  hole  in  the  top  of  his  desk.  Mr. 
Churchill  is  a  very  curious  man.  To-day  he  gave  us  this 
question  in  arithmetic :  '  One-fifth  of  a  hive  of  bees  flew  to 
the  Kadamba  flower;  one-third  flew  to  the  Silandhara; 
tbree  times  the  diflerence  of  these  two  numbers  flew  to  an 
arbour ;  and  one  bee  continued  flying  about,  attracted  on 
each  side  by  the  fragrant  Ketaki  and  the  MalatL  What  J 
was  the  number  of  bees  V    Nobody  could  do  the  sum. 

"Tlie  •church  has  been  repaired,  and  we  have  a  new 
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mahogany  pulpit.  Mr.  Churchill  bought  the  old  one,  and 
had  it  put  up  in  his  study.  What  a  strange  man  he  is ! 
A  good  many  candidates  have  preached  for  us.  The  only 
one  we  like  ia  Mr.  Eavanagh.  Arthur  Eavani^h !  is  not 
that  a  romantic  name  ?  He  is  tall,  very  pale,  with  beau- 
tiful black  eyes  and  hair!  Sally — Alice  Archer*3  Sally— 
says  'he  is  not  a  man;  he  is  a  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw !'  I 
think  he  is  very  handsome.  And  such  sermons !  So  beau- 
tifully written,  so  different  from  old  Mr.  Pendexter^s !  He 
has  been  invited  to  settle  here;  but  he  cannot  oome  till 
Spring.  Last  Sunday  he  preached  about  the  ruling  passion. 
He  said  that  once  a  German  nobleman,  when  he  was  dying, 
had  his  hunting-horn  blown  in  his  bed-room,  and  his 
hounds  let  in,  springing  and  howling  about  him;  and  that 
so  it  was  with  the  ruling  passions  of  men ;  «ven  around  the 
death-bed,  at  the  well-known  signal,  they  howled  and 
leaped  about  those  that  had  fostered  them !  Beautiful,  is 
it  not?  and  so  original !  He  said  in  another  sermon,  that 
disappointments  feed  and  nourisli  us  in  the  desert  places  of 
life,  as  the  ravens  did  ttie  Prophet  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
that  as,  in  Catholic  countries,  the  lamps  lighted  before  the 
images  of  saints,  in  narrow  and  dangerous  streets,  not  only 
served  as  offerings  of  devotion,  but  likewise  as  lights  to 
those  who  passed,  so,  in  the  dark  and  dismal  streets  of  the 
city  of'  Unbelief,  every  good  thought,  word,  and  deed  of  a 
man,  not  only  was  an  offering  to  heaven,  but  likewise 
served  to  light  him  and  others  on  their  way  homeward! 
I  have  taken  a  good  many  notes  of  Mr.  KavanagVs 
sermons,  which  you  shall  see  when  you  come  back. 

"  Last  week  we  had  a  sleigfi-ride,  with  six  white  horses. 
We  went  like  the  wind  over  the  hollows  in  the  snow; — the 
driver  called  them  *  thank-you-ma*ams,*  because  they  make 
everybody  bow.     And  such  a  frantic  ball  as  we  had  at 
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Beveratock !  I  wi£>b  you  bad  "keen  tbere !  We  did  not  get 
borne  till  two  o  oldck  in  the  moming ;  and  tbe  next  day 
Hester  Oree9i*8  minister  asked  her  if  she  did  not  feel  tbe 
fire  of  a  eertain  plai»  growing  bot  vnder  ber  feet  wbile  ebe 
was  dancing! 

**  Tbe  new  fasbionable  boai-ding-school  begins  next  weeL 
The  iHrospectus  has  been  seat  to  our  bouse.  One  of  tbe 
regulations  is,  *  Young  ladies  are  not  allowed  to  cross  Hieir 
benders  in  school ! '  Papa  says  be  never  beard  them  called 
80  before.  Old  Mrs.  Plainfield  is  gone, at  last.  Just  bef<»6 
she  died,  her  Irish  chamber-maid  asked  her  if  she  wanted 
to  be  buried  with  her  false  teeth  in !  Tbere  has  not  been 
a  single  new  engagement  since  you  went  away.  But  some- 
body asked  me  the  other  day  if  you  were  engaged  to  Mr. 
Fillsbury.  I  was  very  angry.  Pillsbury*  indeed  I  He  is 
old  enough  to  be  yx>ur  father! 

**  What  a  long,  rambling  letter  I  am  wiiting  you  l—^and 
only  because  you  will  be  so  naughty  as  to  stay  away  aod 
leave  me  all  alone.  If  you  could  have  seen  the  moon  last 
night !  But  what  a  goose  I  am  !-^as  if  you  did  not  see  it  1 
Was  it  not  glorious?  You  cannot  imagine,  dearest,  how 
every  hour  in  the  day  I  wish  you  were  here  with  me.  I 
know  you  would  sympathise  with  all  my  feelings,  which 
Hester  does  not  at  all ;  for,  if  I  admire  tbe  mioon,  she  aays 
I  am  romantic,  and,  for  her  part,  if  there  is  anything  she 
despises,  it  is  tbe  moon !  and  that  she  prefeis  a  sipfg,  warm 
bed  (0,  horrible !)  to  all  tbe  moons  in  the  universe!" 


XIII. 


Thb  events  menti(med  in  this  letter  were  tbe  prineipal 
ones  that  occurred  during  the  winter,    Th^  case  of  Bijly 
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WOmerdings  grew  quite  desperate,  ^n  Tain  did  Ills  father 
threaten  and  the  schoolmaster  expostulate ;  he  was  only  the 
more  sullen  and  stuhhom.  In  vain  did  his  mother  repre- 
sent to  his  weary  mind,  that,  if  he  did  not  Study,  the  boys 
who  knew  the  dead  languages  would  throw  stones  at  him 
in  the  street;  he  only  answered  that  he  should  like  to  see 
them  try  it.  Till,  finally,  having  lost  many  of  his  illusions, 
and  having  even  discovered  that  hus  father  was  not  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ioe 
in  the  river,  to  his  own  infinite  relief  and  that  of  the  whole 
village,  he  departed  on  a  coasting  trip  in  a  fore-and-aft 
schooner,  which  constituted  the  entire  navigation  of  Fair- 
meadow.  • 

Mr.  Churchill  had  really  put  up  in  hia  etudy  the  old 
white,  wine-glass-shaped  pulpit  It  served  as  a  play-house 
for  his  children,  who,  whether  in  it  or  out  of  it,  daily 
preached  to  his  heart,  and  were  a  living  iUustration  of  the 
way  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven*  Moreover,  lie  him- 
self made  use  of  it  externally  as  a  note-book,  reooxding  his 
many  meditations  with  a  pencil  on  the  white  panels.  The 
following  wiU  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  pulpit  eloquence: — 

Morality  without  religion  is  only  a  kind  ttf  ^ead-reckon- 
ing, — an  endeavour  to  find  our  place  on  a  cloudy  sea  by 
measuring  the  distance  we  have  run,  but  withont  any  ob- 
servatioil  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Many  readers  judge  of  the  power  of  a  book  by  the  shock 
it  gives  their  feelings, — as  some  savage  tribes  determine 
the  power  of  muskets  by  their  recoil;  that  being  con* 
sidered  best  which  fairly  prostrates  th^  piurchaser. 

Men  of  genius  are  often  dull  and  inert  in  society;  as 
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the  blazing  meteor,  when  it  descends  to  earth,  is  only  a 
stone. 

The  natural  alone  is  permanent  Fantastic  idols  may  be 
worshipped  for  a  while ;  bat  at  length  they  are  overturned 
by  the  continual  and  silent  progress  of  Truth,  as  the  grim 
statues  of  Qppan  have  been  pushed  from  their  pedestals  by 
the  growth  of  forest-trees,  whose  seeds  were  sowo  by  the 
wind  in  the  ruined  walls. 

The  eyery-day  cares  and  duties,  which  men  call 
drudgery,  are  the  weights  and  counterpoises  of  the  clock 
of  time,  giving  its  pendulum  a  tnte  vibration,  and  its 
hands  a  regular  motion ;  and  when  they  cease  to  hang 
upon  the  wheels,  the  pendulum  no  longer  swings,  the 
hands  no  longer  move,  the  clock  stands  still. 

The  same  otject,  seen  from  the  three  different  points  of 
view, — ^the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future, — often 
exhibits  three  different  faces  to  us ;  like  those  sign-boards 
over  shop  doors  which  represent  the  face  of  a  lion  as  we 
approach,  of  a  man  when  we  are  in  front,  and  of  an  ass 
when  WO' have  passed. 

In  character,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  all  things,  the 
supreme  excellence  is  simplicity.  ^ 

With  many  readers,  brilliancy  of  style  passes  for 
affluence  of  thought;  they  mistake  buttercups  in  the 
grass  for  immeasurable  gold  mines  under  ground. 

The  motives  and  purposes  of  authors  are  not  always  so 
pure  and  high  as,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  we  some- 
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times  imagine.    To  many  the  trumpet  of  fame  is  nothing 
but  a  tin  horn  to  call  them  home,  like  labourers  from  the  ' 
field,  at  dinner-time ;  and  they  think  themselves  lucky  to 
get  the  dinner. 

The  rays  of  happiness,  like  those  of  light,  are  colourless 
when  unbroken. 

* 

Critics  are  sentinels  in  the  grand  army  of  letters,  stationed 
at  the  comers  of  newspapers  and  reviews,  to  challenge  every 
new  author. 

The  country  is  lyric, — ^the  town  dramatic.  When  mingled 
they  make  the  most  perfect  musical  drama. 

Our  passions  never  wholly  die ;  but  in  the  last  cantos  of 
life's  romantic  epos,  they  rise  up  again  and  do  battle,  like 
some  of  Ario8to*s  heroes,  who  have  already  been  quietly 
interred,  and  ought  to  be  turned  to  dust 

This  country  is  not  priest-ridden,  but  press-ridden. 

Some  critics  have  the  habit  of  rowing  up  the  Heliconian 
rivers  with  their  backs  turned,  so  as  to  see  the  landscape 
precisely  as  the  poet  did  not  see  it  Others  see  faults  in  a 
book  ]%uch  larger  than  the  book  itself;  as  Sancho  Panza, 
with  his  eyes  blinded,  beheld  from  his  wooden  horse  the 
earth  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  the  men 
and  women  on  it  as  large  as  hazd-nuts. 

Like  an  inundation  of  the  Indus  is  the  course  of  time. 
We  look  for  the  homes  of  our  childhood,  they  are  gone ;  for 
the  friends  of  our  childhood,  they  are  gone.    The  loves  and 
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animosities  of  youth,  where  are  they?  Swept  away  like 
the  oamps  that  had  heen  pitched  in  the  aandy  bed  of  the 
river. 

As  DO  saint  can  be  canonized  until  the  Devil's  Advocate 
has  exposed  all  his  evil  deeds,  and  shgwed  why  he  should 
not  be  made  a  saint,  so  no  poet  can  take  his  station  among 
the  gods  until  the  critics  have  said  all  that  can  be  said 
against  him. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  old  sea-margins  of  huaian 
thought !  Each  subsiding  century  reveals  some  new  mys- 
teiy ;  we  build  where  monsters  used  to  hide  themselves. 


XIV. 

At  length  the  Spring  came,  and  brought  the  birds,  and 
the  flowers,  and  Mr«  Eavanagh,  the  new  clergyman,  who 
was  ordained  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  usual  on 
such  occasions.  The  opening  of  the  season  fannsbed  also 
the  theme  of  his  first  discourse,  which  some  of  the  congre- 
gation  thought  very  l>aautiful,  and  others  very  inoompre- 
hensible. 

Ah,  how  wonderful  is  the  advent  of  the  Spring! — ^liie 
great  annual  miracle  of  the  blossoming  of  Aaron's  xod,  re- 
peated  on  myriads  and  myriads  of  branches! — the  gentle 
progression  and  growth  of  herbs,  flowers,  trees,  *--<gentle, 
and  yet  irrepressible^ — which  no  force  can  stay,  no 
violence  restrain,  like  love,  that  wins  its  way  and  cannot  be 
withstood  by  any  human  power,  because  itself  is  divine 
power.  If  Spring  came  but  once  in  a  century,  instead  of 
once  a  year,  or  burst  forth  with  the  sound  of  an  earthquake, 
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and  not  in  silence,  what  wonder  and  expectation  would  there 
be  in  all  hearts  to  behold  the  miracobus  change ! 

Biit  now  the  silent  succession  suggests  nothing  but 
necessity.  To  most  men,  only  the  cessation  of  the  miracle 
would  be  miraculous,  and  the  perpetual  exercise  of  God's 
power  seems  less  wonderful  than  its  withdrawal  would  be. 
We  are  like  children  who  are  astonished  and  delighted  only 
by  the  second-hand  of  the  dock,  not  by  the  hour-hand. 

8uoh  was  the  train  of  thought  wkh  which  Kavanagh  eom- 
menced  his  sermon.  And  then,  with  deep  solemnity  and 
emotion,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  Spring  of  the  soul, 
as  horn  its  cheerless  wintiy  distance  it  turns  nearw  and 
nearer  to  the  great  Simu  and  clothes  its  dry  and  withered 
branches  anew  with  leaves  and  blossoms,  unfolded  from 
within  itself,  beneath  the  penetrating  and  irresistible 
influence. 

While  deliTering  the  discourse,  Eavanagh  had  not  suc- 
ceeded so  entirely  in  abstracting  himself  from  all  outward 
things  as  not  to  note  in  some  degree  its  effect  upon  hie 
hearers.  As  in  modem  times  no  applause  is  permitted  in 
our  churches,  howcTer  moved  the  audience  may  be,  and, 
consequently,  no  one  dares  wave  his  hat  and  shout,—"  Or- 
thodox ChrysostomI  Thirteenth  Apostle  1  Worthy  the 
Priesthood  I  "-^as  was  done  in  the  days  of  the  Christian 
Fathers ;  and}  moreover,  as  no  one  after  church  spoke  to  him 
of  his  sermon,  or  of  anything  else,-^he  went  home  with 
rather  a  heavy  heart,  and  a  feeling  of  discouragement  One 
thing  had  cheered  and  consoled  him.  It  was  the  pale  coun- 
tenance of  a  young  girl,  whose  dark  eyes  had  been  fixed 
upon  him  during  the  whole  discourse  with  unflagging 
interest  and  attention.  She  sat  alone  in  a  pew  near  the 
pulpit  It  was  Alice  Archer.  Ah  I  could  he  have  known 
how  deeply  sank  his  words  into  that  simple  heart,  he  might 
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baT6  shuddered  with  another  kind  of  fear  than  that  of  not 
moYing  his  audience  sufficiently ! 


XV. 

Oh  the  following  morning  Kavanagh  eat  mnsing  upon  his 
worldly  affairs,  and  upon  various  little  household  arrange- 
ments which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  make.  To 
aid  him  in  .these,  he  had  taken  up  the  village  paper,  and  was 
running  over  the  columns  of  advertieements, — those  narrow 
and  crowded  thoroughfares,  in  which  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  humanity  display  themselves  like  mendicants  without 
disguise.  His  eye  ran  hastily  over  the  advantageous  offers 
of  the  cheap  tailors  and  the  dealers  in  patent  medicines. 
He  wished  neither  to  be  clothed  nor  cured.  In  one  place 
he  saw  that  a  young  lady,  perfectly  competent,  desired  to 
form  a  class  of  young  mothers  and  nurses,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  art  of  talking  to  infants  so  as  to  interest  and 
amuse  them ;  and  in  another,  that  the  firemen  of  Fairmeadov 
wished  well  to  those  hostile  editors  who  had  called  them  gam- 
blers, drunkards,  and  rioters,  and  hoped  that  they  might  be 
spaced  from  that  great  fire  which  they  were  told  could  never 
be  extinguished.  Finally  his  eye  rested  on  the  advertisement 
of  a  carpet  warehouse,  in  which  the  one-price  system  was 
strictly  adhered  to.  It  was  farther  stated  that  a  discount 
would  be  made  *'  to  clergymen  on  small  salaries,  feeble 
churches,  and  charitable  institutions."  Thinking  that  this 
was  doubtless  the  place  for  one  who  united  in  himself  two 
of  these  qualifications  for  a  discount,  ^ith  a  smile  on  bis 
lips,  he  took  his  hat  and  sallied  forth  into  the  street 

A  few  days  previous,  Kavanagh  had  discovered  in  the 
tower  of  the  church  a  vacant  room,  which  he  had  irnme^ 
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diately  determined  to  take  possession  of,  and  to  convert  into 
a  study.  From  this  retreat,  through  the  four  oyal  windows, 
fronting  the  four  comers  of  the  heavens,  he  could  look 
down  upon  the  streets,  the  roofs  and  gardens  of  the  village, 
-—on  the  winding  river,  the  meadows,  the  farms,  the  distant 
blue  mountains.  Here  he  ootdd  sit  and  meditate,  in  that 
peculiar  sense  of  seclusion  and  spiritual  elevation,  that 
entire  separation  from  the  world  below,  which  a  chamber 
in  a  tower  always  gives.  Here,  uninterrupted  and  aloof 
from  all  intrusion,  he  could  pour  his  heart  into  those  dis- 
courses, with  which  he  hoped  to  reach  and  move  the  hearts 
of  his  parishioners. 

It  was  to  furnish  this  retreat  that  he  went  forth  on  the 
Monday  morning  after  his  first  sermon.  He  was  not  long 
in  procuring  the  few  things  needed, — the  carpet,  the  table, 
the  chairs,  the  shelves  for  books ;  and  was  returning  thought* 
fully  homeward,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  sign-board 
on  the  comer  of  the  street,  inscribed  **  Moses  Merryweather, 
Dealer  in  Singing  Birds,  foreign  and  domestic."  He  saw 
also  a  whole  chamber-window  transformed  into  a  cage,  in 
which  sundry  canary-birds,  and  others  of  gayer  plumage, 
were  jargoning  together,  like  people  in  the  market-places  of 
foreign  towns.  At  the  sight  of  these  old  favourites,  along* 
slumbering  passion  awoke  within  him ;  and  he  straightway 
ascended  the  dark  wooden  staircase,  with  the  intent  of 
enlivening  his  solitary  room  with  the  vivacity  and  songs  of^ 
these  captive  ballad-singers. 

In  a  moment  he  found  himself  in  a  little  room  hung  round 
with  cages,  roof  and  walls;  full  of  sunshine ;  full  of  twitter- 
ings, cooings,  and  flutterings ;  full  of  downy  odours,  sug- 
gesting nests,  and  dovecots,  and  distant  islands  inhabited 
only  by  birds.  The  taxidermist — the  Selkirk  of  the  sunny 
island — was  not  there;  but  a  young  lady  of  noble  mien, 
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who  was  looking  at  an  English  goldfinch  in  a  square  cage 
with  a  portioo,  turned  upon  him,  as  he  entered,  a  fair  and 
hestttiful  face,  shaded  hj  long,  light  locks,  in  which  the 
sanshine  seemed  entangled,  as  among  the  boughs  of  trees 
That  fBLOB  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  yet  it  seemed 
familiar  to  him ;  and  the  added  light  in  her  large,  oelestial 
eyes,  and  the  almost  imperceptible  expression  that  passed 
over  her  face,  showed  that  she  hamt  who  he  was. 

At  the  same  moment  the  tazidermist  presented  himself, 
ooming  from  an  inner  room  ;^-a  litde  man  in  gray,  with 
spectacles  upon  Ids  nose,  holding  in  his  hands,  with  wings 
and  legs  drawn  close  and  smoothly  together,  Hke  the  green 
husks  of  the  maize  ear,  abeautiful  earrier-pigeon,  who  turned 
up  fiiBt  one  bright  eye  and  then  the  other,  as  if  asAiog, 
''  What  are  yon  going  to  do  with  me  now?"  l^is  silent 
inquiry  was  soon  answered  by  Mr.  Menyweather^who  said 
to  the  young  lady*— 

"  Here,  Miss  Yaughan,  is  the  best  carrier-pigeon  in  my 
whole  collection — the  real  ColumBa  Tabullaiia.  He  is 
about  three  years  old,  as  you  can  see  by  his  wattle." 

''A  Tsry  pretty  birdr"  said  the  lady;  "and  how  shall  I 
train  it?" 

*'  Oh,  that  is  very  easy.  You  have  only  to  keep  it  shut 
up  for  a  few  days,  well  fed  and  well  treated.  Then  take  it 
in  an  open  cage  to  the  place  you  mean  it  to  fly  to,  and  do 
the  same  thing  there.  Afterwards  it  will  give  you  no 
trouble ;  it  will  always  fly  between  those  two  places.** 

"  That,  ciertainly,  is  not  very  difficult  At  all  events,  I 
will  make  the  triaO.  You  may  send  the  bird  hcmv  to  me 
On  what  shall  I  feed  it?" 

"  On  any  kind  of  grain, -^barley  and  buck'-wheat  are  best; 
and  remem^^er  to  let  it  have  a  plenty  of  gravel  in  the  bottom 
of  its  cage.** 


**!  win  not  forget  Send  mertbe  bird  to-day,  11  pos- 
sible." 

With  these  worde  ihe  departed,  mnoh  too  soon  for 
EaTftnagb,  who  was  charmed  with  her  form,  her  face,  her 
voice;  and  who,  when  left  alone  with  the  little  tatidermist, 
f^It  that  the  momentary  fascinatton  of  the  place  was  gt>ne. 
He  heard  no  longer  the  singing  of  the  birds ;  he  saw  no" 
longer  their  gay  plumage  r  and  haring  speedily  made  the 
purchase  of  a  canary  and  a  cage,  he  likewise  departed, 
thinking  of  the  carrier-pigeons  of  Bagdad,  and  the  colum- 
baries  of  Egypt,  stationed  at  filed  intenrals  as  relays  and 
resting-places  for  the  flying  post.  With  an  mdefinable 
feeling  of  sadness,  too,  came  wafted  like  a  perfume  through 
his  memory  those  tender,  melaneholy  fines  of  Maria  del 
Occidente : — 

**  And  as  the  dove,  to  far  Palmyra  flying, 

From  where  her  native  founts  of  Antioch  beam, 
Weary,  ezhansted^  Tongfng,  panting,  sighing, 
li^ty  sadly  at  the  desert's  bitter  stream ; 

So  many  a  sonl,  o'er  life's  drear  desert  faring, 
Love's  pure,  congenial  spring  nnfoimd,  unqQafibd,<^ 

Suffers,  recoils,  then,  Hdisty  atnd  despairing 
Of  what  it  would,  descends  and  sips  the  neaiest  draught.** 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Merryweather,  left  to  himself,  walked 
about  his  aviary,  musing,  and  talking  to  his  birds.  Finally, 
he  paused  before  the  tin  cage  of  a  gray  African  parrot, 
between  which  and  himself  there  was  a  strong  family  like- 
ness, and,  giving  it  his  finger  to  peck  and  perch  upon,  con- 
versed with  it  in  that  peculiar  dialect  with  which  it  bad 
often  made  vocal  the  distant  groves  of  Zanguebar.  He 
then  withdrew  to  the  inner  room,  where  he  resumed  his 
labour  of  stuffing  a  cardinal  grossbeak,  sayiog  to  himself 
between  whiles — 
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"  I  wonder  what  Miss  Cecilia  Vaughan  means  to  do  with 
a  oarrier-ptgeon !" 

Some  myBterious  connexion  he  had  evidently  established 
already  between  this  pigeon  and  Mr.  Eavanagb ;  for,  con- 
tinuing his  revery,  he  said,  half  aloud — 

"  Of  course  she  would  never  think  of  marrying  a  poor 
clergyman!" 


XVI. 

Thb  old  family  mansion  of  the  Vaughans  stood  a  little 
out  of  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  farm.  The  county 
road  was  not  near  enough  to  aimoy ;  and  the  rattling  wheels 
and  little  clouds  of  dust  seemed  like  friendly  salutations 
from  travellers  as  they  passed.  They  spoke  of  safety  and 
companionship,  and  took  away  all  loneliness  from  the 
solitude. 

On  three  sides  the  farm  was  inclosed  by  willow  and  alder 
hedges,  and  the  flowing  wall  of  a  river ;  nearer  the  house 
were  groves  clear  of  all  underwood,  with  rocky  knoUs,  and 
breezy  bowers  of  beech ;  and  afar  off  the  blue  hills  broke 
the  horizon,  creating  secret  longings  for  what  lay  beyond 
them,  and  filling  the  mind  with  pleasant  thoughts  of  Prince 
Basselas  and  the  Happy  Valley. 

The  house  was  one  of  the  few  old  houses  still  standing  in 
New  England ; — a  large,  square  building,  with  a  portico  in 
front,  whose  door  in  summer-time  stood  open  from  morning 
until  night  A  pleasing  stillness  reigned  about  it;  and 
soft  gusts  of  pine-embalmed  air,  and  distant  cawings  from 
the  crow-haunted  mountains,  filled  its  aiiy  and  ample  balls. 

In  this  old-fashioned  house  had  Cecilia  Vaughan  grown 
up  to  maidenhood.  The  Ravelling  shadows  of  the  clouds 
on  the  hill-sides — the  sudden  summer  wind,  that  lifted  the 
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languid  leaves,  and  rushed  from  field  to  field,  from  grove 
to  grove,  the  forerunner  of  the  rain, — and,  most  of  all,  the 
mysterious  mountain,  whose  coolness  was  a  perpetual  invita- 
tion to  her,  and  whose  silence  a  perpetual  fear, — fostered 
her  dreamy  and  poetic  temperament.  Not  less  so  did  the 
reading  of  poetry  and  romance  in  the  long,  silent,  solitary 
winter  evenings.  Her  mother  had  heen  dead  for  many 
years,  and  the  memory  of  that  mother  had  become  almost 
a  religion  to  her.  She  recalled  it  incessantly;  and  the 
reverential  love  which  it  inspired  completely  filled  her  soul 
with  melancholy  delight  Her  father  was  a  kindly  old 
man;  a  judge  in  one  of  the  courts ;  dignified,  affable,  some- 
what bent  by  his  legal  erudition,  as  a  shelf  is  by  the  weight 
of  the  books  upon  it.  His  papers  encumbered  the  study 
table; — his  law  books,  the  study  floor.  They  seemed  to 
shut  out  from  his  mind  the  lovely  daughter  who  bad  grown 
up  to  womanhood  by  his  side,  but  almost  without  his  recog- 
nition. Always  affectionate,  always  indulgent,  he  left  her 
to  walk  alone,  without  his  stronger  thought  and  firmer 
purpose  to  lean  upon ;  and  though  her  education  had  been, 
on  this  account,  somewhat  desultory,  and  her  imagination 
indulged  in  many  dreams  and  vagaries,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  resuU  had  been  more  favourable  than  in  many  cases 
where  the  process  of  instruction  has  been  too  diligently 
carried  on,  and  where,  as  sometimes  on  the  roofs  of  farm- 
houses and  bams,  the  scaffolding  has  been  left  to  deform 
the  building. 

Cecilia's  bosom-friend  at  school  was  Alice  Archer;  and; 
after  they  left  school,  the  love  between  them,  and  conse 
quently  the  letters,  rather  increased  than  diminished.  These 
two  young  hearts  found  not  only  a  delight,  but  a  necessity, 
in  pouring  forth  their  thoughts  and  feelings  to  each  other ; 
and  it  was  to  facilitate  this  intercommunication,  for  whose 

L  L 
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exigencies  the  ordinary  metliodB  were  now  found  inadequate, 
that  the  earner-pigeon  had  been  puxohased.  He  was  to  be 
the  flying  post;  their  bed-rooms  the  dovecots,  the  pore 
and  fiiendly  columbaria. 

Endowed  with  youth,  beauty,  talent, 'ibrtane,  and  more- 
over,  with  that  indefinable  fascination  which  has  no  name, 
Cecilia  Vaoghan  was  not  without  lovers,  arowed '  and  un- 
avowed; — young  men,  who  made  an  oatentatious  dieplay 
of  their  affection;— ^boys,  who  treasured  it  in  their  bosoms, 
as  something  iadescrihably  eweet  and  precious,  perfuming 
all  the  chambers  of  the  heart  with  its  celestial  fragrance. 
Whenever  she  returned  from  &  visit  to  ^e  ci^,  some  un- 
known  youth  of  elegant  manners  and  varnished  leather 
boots  was  sure  to  horer  round  the  village  inn  fw  a  few 
daye,--wa6  known  to  visit  the  Vaughans  assiduously,  aad 
then  silently  to  diaappear,  and  be  seen  no  more.  Of  coufse, 
nothing  could  be  known  of ':lhe  aecret  history  of  sueh 
individuals;  but  shrewd  eurmises'were  formed  ae  to  their 
designs  and  their  destinies;  till  finally,  any  well-dressed 
stranger,  lingering  in  the  village  without  ostensible  busi- 
nese>  was  sat  down  as  *'  one  of  Miss  Vaughan's  lovers." 

In  all  this,  what  a  eontraat  was  tbeie  between  the  two 
young  Mends  I  The  wealtii  of  one  and  the  poverty  of  the 
other  were  not  so  strikingly  at  variance  as  this  affluence 
and  refluence  of  love.  To  the  one,  bo  mu6h  was  given  that 
she  became  regardless  of  the  gift ;  from  the  other,  so  much 
withheld,  that,  if  possible,  she  exaggerated  its  importance. 


XVII. 


In  addition  to  these  transient  lovers,  who  were  but  birds 
of  passage,  winging  their  way,  in  an  incredibly  short  space 


of  iime,  from  tbe  torrid  to  the  Algid  zone,  there  was  in  the 
tillage  a  domestio  and  resident  adorer,  whose  love  for  him- 
self, for  Miss  Yaughan,  and  !lbr  sthe  beautiful,  had  trans- 
formed his  name  from  Hiram  A.  Hawkins  to  H.  Adolphus 
Hawkins.  Ha  was  a  dealer  in  English  linens  and  earpets 
*-^a  pn^sBion  whioh  of  itself  fitts  the  mind  with  ideas  of 
domestic  comfoort.  His  waistcoats  were  made  like  Lord 
Melbourne's  in  the  illustrated  English  papers,  and  his 
shiny  hair  went  off  to  the  left  in  a  superb  sweep,  like  the 
hand-rail  of  a  banister.  He  wore  many  rings  on  his  fingers, 
and.  several  breast-pins  and  gold  chains  disposed  about  his 
person.  On  all  his  bland  physiognomy  was  stamped,  as  on 
tome  of  his  linens,  "Soft  finish  for  family  use/*  Eyerytbing 
about  him  epoke  the  kdy's  man.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  perfect 
ringdove ;  and,  like  the  rest  of  his  species,  always  walked 
up  to  the  female,  and,  bowing  his  head,  sw^Ued  out  his 
white  orop,  and  uttered  a  very  plaintire  murmur. 

Moreover  Mr.  Hiram  Adolphus  Hawkins  was  a  poet,-HSO 
much  a  poet,  tliat,  as  his  sister  frequently  remarked,  he 
"spoke  blank  verse  in,  the  bosom  of  his  family."  The 
generid  tone  of  his  productions  was  sad,  desponding,  per- 
haps slightly  morbid.  Hdw  ooT:dd  it  be  otherwise  with  the 
writings  of  one  who  had  never  been  the  world's  friend,  nor 
the  world  his  ?  who  looked  upon  himself  as  "  a  pyramid  of 
mind  on  the  dark  desert  of  despair?"  and  who,  at  tho  age 
of  tw«Qty-five,  had  drunk  the  bitter  draught  of  life  to  the 
dregs,  and  dashed  the  goblet  down  ?  His  productions  were 
publi&hed  in  the  Poet's  Comer  of  the  Fairmeadow  Adver- 
tiser ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  know,  that,  in  private  life,  as 
his  sister  remarked,  he  was  "by  no  means  the  censorious 
and  moody  person  some  of  his  writings  might  imply." 

Such  was  the  personage  who  assumed  to  himself  the 
perilous  position  of  Miss  Vaughan's  permanent  admirer. 
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He  imagioed  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  woman  to  look 
upon  him  and  not  love  him.  Accordingly,  he  paraded 
himself  at  his  shop-door  as  she  passed ;  he  paraded  himself 
at  the  comers  of  the  streets;  he ' paraded  himself  at  the 
church-steps  on  Sunday.  He  spied  her  from  the  window ; 
he  sallied  from  the  door;  he  fbllowed  her  with  his  eyes ;  he 
followed  her  with  his  whole  august  person ;  he  passed  her 
and  repassed  her,  and  turned  back  to  gaze ;  he  lay  in  wait 
with  dejected  countenance  and  desponding  air;  he  perse- 
cuted her  with  his  looks;  he  pretended  that  their  souls 
''  could  comprehend  each  other  without  words ;  and  whenever 
■ber  lovers  were  alluded  to  in  his  presence,  he  gravely 
^  declared,  as  one  who  had  reason  to  know,  that,  if  Miss 
Yaughan  ever  married,  it  would  be  some  one  of  gigantio 
intellect ! 

Of  these  persecutions  Cecilia  was  for  a  long  time  the  un- 
conscious victim.  She  saw  this  individual,  with  rings  and 
strange  waistcoats,  performing  his  gyrations  before  her,  but 
did  not  suspect  that  she  was  the  centre  of  attraction, — ^not 
imagining  that  any  man  would  begin  his  wooing  with  such 
outrages.  Gradually  the  truth  dawned  upon  her,  and 
became  the  source  of  indescribable  annoyance,  which  viras 
augmented  by  a  series  of  anonymous  letters,  wiitten  in  a 
I  female  hand,  and  setting  forth  the  excellences  of  a  certain 
mysterious  relative, — his  modesty,  his  reserve,  his  extreme 
delicacy,  his  talent  for  poetry, — rendered  authentic  by  ex- 
tracts from  his  papers,  made,  of  course,  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  or  suspicion  on  his  part.  Whence  came  these 
sibylline  leaves?  At  first  GecUia  could  not  divine;  but, 
ere  long,  her  woman's  instinct  traced  them  to  the  thin  and 
nervous  hand  of  the  poet's  sister.  This  surmise  was  con- 
firmed by  her  maid,  who  flskftd  the  boy  that  brought  them. 
It  was  with  one  of  these  missives  in  her  hand  that  Cecilia 
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entered  Mrs.  Arcber*s  house,  after  pnrcbasing  tlie  carrier- 
pigeon.  Unannounced  she  entered,  and  walked  up  the 
narrow  and  imperfectly-lighted  stairs  to  Alice's  bed-room, — 
that  little  sanctuary  draped  with  white, — that  columbarium 
lined  with  warmth;  and  softness,  and  silence.  Alice  was 
not  there ;  but  the  chair  by  the  window,  the  open  volume 
of  poems  on  the  table,  the  note  to  Cecilia  by  its  side,  and 
the  ink  not  yet  dry  in  the  pen,  were  like  the  vibration  of  a 
bough,  when  the  bird  has  just  left  it, — ^like  the  rising  of  the 
grass,  when  the  foot  has  just  pressed  it.  In  a  moment  she 
returned.  She  had  been  down  to  her  mother,  who  sat 
talking,  talking,  talking,  with  an  old  friend  in  the  parlour 
helow,  even  as  these  young  friends  were  talking  together 
in  the  bed-room  above.  Ah,  how  different  were  their 
themes !  Death  and  Love, — apples  of  Sodom,  that  crumble 
to  ashes  at  a  touch, — golden  fruits  of  the  Hesperides, — 
golden  fruits  of  Paradise,  fragrant,  ambrosial,  perennial ! 

**  I  have  just  been  writing  to  you,**  said  Alice ;  "  I  wanted 
so  much  to  see  you  this  morning !" 

"Why  this  morning  in  particular?  Has  anything 
happened?" 

'*  Nothing,  only  I  had  such  a  longing  to  see  you !" 

And,  seating  herself  in  a  low  chair  by  Cecilia's  side,  she 
laid  her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  friend,  who,  taking 
one  of  her  pale,  thin  hands  in  both  her  own,  silently  kissed 
her  forehead  again  and  again. 

Alice  was  not  aware  that,  in  the  words  she  uttered,  there 
was  the  slightest  shadow  of  untruth.  And  yet  had  nothing 
happeaed?  Was  it  nothing,  that  among  her  thoughts  a 
new  thought  had  risen,  like  a  star,  whose  pale  effulgence, 
mingled  with  tbo  common  daylight,  was  not  yet  distinctly 
visible  even  to  herself,  but  would  grow  brighter  as  the 
sun   grew  lower,  and   the  rosy  twilight   darker?    Was 
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it  nothing,  tliat  a  nevr  fcmntaln  of  affection  bad  suddenly 
sprung  up  within  her,  whiok  she  mistook  for  the  fre»h^aing 
and  OTorfiowing  of^  the  old  fountain  of  Mendsbip,  that 
hitherto  had  kept  the  lowlaod  landscape  of  hep  life  so  green, 
but  now,  being  floods  by  more  affectkm,  was  not  to  oease^ 
but  only  to  disappear  in  the  greater  tide,  and  fl<^w  unseea 
beneath  it?  Yet  so  it  was;  and  this  stronger  yeanuog — 
this  unappeasable  desire  for  her  friend  — was  only  tine 
tumultuous  swelling  of  a  heart  th»t  as  yet  knows-  nol  its 
omn  secret 

*'  I  am  so  glad  to  6ee<yoa,  Oeoilia!  *'  idne  continued.  "  Ykm 
Bate  80  beautiful!  I  love  so  mndi  to  sit  and  look  at  you! 
Ah,  how  I  wish  Heaven  had  made  me  as  tall,  and  atroo^; 
and  beautiful  as  you  are !  *' 

"  You  little  flatterer!  What  ana£Peet£onate,  lorerlike  friend 
you  are  !    What  hare  you:  been  doing  all  the  morning  f** 

"  Looking  out  of  the  window,  thinking:of  yon,  mid  writing 
you  this  letter,  to  beg  you  to  oome  and^ee  nse." 

"  And  1  have  been  buying  acairierrpigeott,  to  fly  betwieeir 
U8k  and  carry  all  our  letters." 

"  That  will  be  dehghtful." 
,  **  He  is  to  be  sent  home  to-day;  and  after  he  gets  accus- 
tomed to  my  room,  I  shall  send  him:  here,  to  get  acquainted 
with  yours ; — an  ladiimo  in  my  Imogen^s  bed-chamber)  tot 
spy  out  its' secrets." 

"  If  he  sees  Cleopatra  in  these  white  cortainsy  and  sil^^r 
Cupids  in  these  andirons^  he^will  ha^e  your  imagination.** 

"He  will  see  the  book  with  the  leaf  turned  down,  and 
you  asleep,  and  tell  me  all  about  you**^ 

"A  carrier  pigeon !  What)  a  charming  ideal  and- horn 
like  you  to  think  of  it ! " 

"  But  to-day  I  have  been  obliged  to  bring  my  own  letters* 
I  haye  some  more  sibylline  leaves  from  my  anonymous  oor- 
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respondent,  in  laud  and  exaltation  of  her  modest  relative, 
who  speaks  blank  verse  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  I 
have  brought  them  to  read  you  some  extracts,  and  to  take 
your  advice ;  for,  really  and  seriously,  this  must  be  stopped. 
It  has  grown  to0  annoyincf  *' 

"How. much  love  you  have  offered  you!"  said  Alice, 
sighing*.   1 

"  Yes,  quite  too  much  of  this  kind.  On  my  way  here  I 
saw  the  modest  relative,  atanding4ittlie.  corner  of  the  street, 
hanging  his  h^ad  in  this  way." 

And  she  imitated  the  melancholy  Hiram  Adolphus,  and 
the.  young  friends  laughed. 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  notice  him  ?"  resumed  Alice. 

**  Certainly  not  But  what  do  you  suppose  he  did?  As 
soon  as  fae  saw  me,  he  began  to  walk  backward  down  the 
street  only  a  short  distance  in  front  of  me,  staring  at  me 
most  impertinently.  Of  course,  I  took  no  notice  of  this 
strange  conduct  I  felt  myself  blushing  to  the  eyes  with  in- 
dignation, and  yet  could  hardly  suppress  my  desire  to  laugh." 

"  If  you  had  laughed  he  would  have  taken  it  for  an  en- 
couragement ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  brought 
on  the  catajBtrophe/* 

**  And  that  would  have  ended  the  matter.  I  half  wish  I 
had  laughed." 

**  But  think  of  the  immortal  glory  of  marrying  a  poet ! " 

**  And  of  inscribing  on  my  cards,  Mrs.  Hiram  Adolphus 
Hawkins!" 

**  A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  buy  something  at  his  shop ; 
and,  leaning  over  the  counter,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  seen 
the  sun  set  the  evening  before, — adding,  that  it  was  gorgeous, 
and  that  the  grass  and  trees  were  of  a  beautiful  Paris  green ! " 

And  again  the  young  friends  gave  way  to  their  mirth. 

"  One  thing,  dear  Alice,  you  must  consent  to  do  for  me. 
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You  must  write  to  Miss  Martha  Amelia,  the  author  of  all 
these  epistles,  and  tell  her  very  plainly  how  indelicate  her 
conduct  is,  and  how  utterly  useless  aU  such  proceedings 
will  prove  in  effecting  her  purpose." 

"  I  will  write  this  very  day.  Tou  shall  be  no  longer  per- 
secuted." 

"  And  now  let  me  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  these 
wonderful  epistles." 

So  saying,  Cecilia  drew  forth  a  small  package  of  three- 
cornered  billets,  tied  with  a  bit  of  pink  ribbon.  Taking 
one  of  them  at  random,  she  was  on  the  point  of  beginning, 
but  paused,  as  if  her  attention  had  been  attracted  by  some- 
thing out  of  doors.  The  sound  of  passing  footsteps  was 
heard  on  the  gravel  walk. 

"  There  goes  Mr.  Kavanagh,"  said  she,  in  a  half  whisper 

Alice  rose  suddenly  from  her  low  chair  at  Cecilia^s  side, 
and  the  young  friends  looked  from  the  window  to  see  the 
clergyman  pass. 

"  How  handsome  he  is  !*'  said  Alice,  involuntarily. 

"  He  is,  indeed." 

At  that  moment  Alice  started  back  from  the  window. 
Kavanagh  had  looked  up  in  passing,  as  if  his  eye  had  been 
drawn  by  some  secret  magnetism.  A  bright  colour  flushed 
the  cheek  of  Alice ;  her  eyes  fell ;  but  Cecilia  continued  to 
look  steadily  into  the  street.  Xavanagh  passed  on,  and  in 
a  few  moments  was  out  of  sight. 

The  two  friends  stood  silent,  side  by  side. 


XVIII. 


Arthqb  Kavanagh   was    descended   from  an   ancient 
Catholic  family.    His  ancestors  had  purchased  from  the 
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Baron  Victor  of  St.  Castine  a  portion  of  bis  vast  estates, 
lying  upon  that  wild  and  wonderful  sea-coast  of  Maine, 
which,  even  upon  the  map,  attracts  the  eye  by  its  singtilar 
and  picturesque  indentations,  and  fills  the  heart  of  the 
beholder  with  something  of  that  delight  which  throbbed  in 
the  veins  of  Pierre  du  Gast,  when,  with  a  royal  charter  of 
the  land  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  he  sailed  down 
the  coast  in  all  the  pride  of  one  who  is  to  be  prince  of  such 
a  vast  domain.  Here,  in  the  bosom  of  tibe  solemn  forests, 
they  continued  the  practice  of  that  faith  which  had  first 
been  planted  there  by  Easle  and  St.  Castine;  and  the 
little  church  where  they  worshipped  is  still  standing,  though 
now  as  closed  and  silent  as  the  graves  which  surround  it, 
and  in  which  the  dust  of  the  Kavanaghs  lies  buried. 

In  these  solitudes,  in  this  faith,  was  Kavanagh  born,  and 
grew  to  childhood,  a  feeble,  delicate  boy,  watched  over  by  a 
grave  and  taciturn  father,  and  a  mother  who  looked  upon 
him  with  infinite  tenderness,  as  upon  a  treasure  she  should 
not  long  retain.  She  walked  with  him  by  the  sea-side,  and 
spake  to  him  of  God,  and  the  mysterious  majesty  of  the 
ocean,  with  its  tides  and  tempests.  She  sat  with  him  on 
the  carpet  of  golden  threads  beneath  the  aromatic  pines, 
and,  as  the  perpetual  melancholy  sound  ran  along  the 
rattling  boughs,  his  soul  seemed  to  rise  and  fall,  with  a 
motion  and  a  whisper  like  those  in  the  branches  over  him. 
She  taught  him  his  letters  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, — 
a  volume  full  of  wondrous  legends,  and  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings from  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  which  opened  to 
him  at  once  the  world  of  spirits  and  the  world  of  art ;  and 
both  were  beautiful.  She  explained  to  him  the  pictures ; 
she  read  to  him  the  legends, — the  lives  of  holy  men  and 
women,  full  of  faith  and  good  works, — things  which  ever 
afterward  remained  associated  together  in  his  mind.    Thus 
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holiness  of  life'.  an4  self-reauaciatioii,  and  dBvotion  to  duty, 
wcra  early  impressed  ui^en  iuaeovL  To  bis  quick  imaglna- 
tioo  the  spiritual  worH  became  real^  t^  holy  company  of 
the  saints  stood  round  about  the  eolitary  boy;  his  guardiau 
aDgele  led  bim  by  the  band  by  day,  and  sat  by  bis  pillow  at 
night.  At  times,  evetiy  he  wished  to  die,  that  he  might  see 
them,  and'  talk  with  them.  anA  retucn  Ro.moi»  ta  his  weak 
and  weary  body. 

Of  all  the  legenda  of  the  mysterious  book,  that  whicfai 
moBt  delighted  aiid  moat.de^y  imfire^sed,  bim  was  tha 
legend  of  St  Christei^her.  The  picture  wee  from  a  paint- 
iug  o£  Paolo  Fatinato,  representing  a*  figure  of  gigantio 
strength  and  stature  leaning  upoa  a  stafiP,  and  bearing  the 
infant  Christ  cm  hie  bending  shoulders  aeroea  the  rushing 
river^  The  legend  related  that  St  Otiristopber,  being  of 
huge  proportions  and  immense  strength^  wandered  long 
about  the  world  before  his  conversion,  seeking  for  the 
greatest  king,  and  wiUing.  to  obey  no  other.  After  serving 
vajrious  masters,  whom  he  in  turn  deserted^  because  each 
recogjiised  by  some  word  or  sign  anothec  greater  than  him- 
self, he  heard  by  chance  of  Christ,  the  king  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  asked  of  a  holy  hermit  where,  he  might  be  fouTid« 
and  how  he  might  serve  him.  The.  hermit  told  him  he  must 
fast,  and  pray;  but  the  giant  replied  that  if  hefaeted^he 
should  lose  his  strength,  and  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
pray.  Then  the  hermit  told  him  to  take  up  his  abode  on 
the  banks  of  a  dangerous  mountain  torrent,  where  travellers 
were  often  drowned  in  crossing,  and  to  rescue  any  that 
might  be  in  p^ril.  The  giant  obeyed ;  aQd  tearing  up  a 
palm-tree  by  the  roots  for  a  stafi^  he  took  his  station  by  the 
river's  sid^,  and  saved  many  Uves.  And  the  Lord  looked 
down  from  heaven  and  said*  **  Behold  this  strong  man,  who 
knows  not  yet  the  way  to  worship,  but  haa  found  the  way 
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ehiMi  cryiDg  in  tha  dtti!ui«»^  and  sftying)  "Christopher! 
oome  and  hear  me  OTeriJief^rErer! "  And  he  went  out,  and 
found  the  child  sitting  alone  on  the  mai^n  of  the  stream ; 
and  taking  him  upon  his  shoulders^  he  w«ded  into  the 
water.  Then  the  wind  hegan  to  roar,  and  the  waves  to  rise 
higher  and  hi^erahoat  himv  and  his.  little  harden;  -wiaeh. 
at  fihst  had  seemad'sa  li|^t,  grew,  heaviev  and  heavier  as  he 
advanced,  and'hent  his  huge  shonldetm  down,  and  put  hid 
life  in.  peril;  so.  that,. when  <  he.  reached!  t3fte  shore^  he  saidi 
**  Who^airt  thim^Q  child),  th  at  ihast  weighed  upoume  iK4th« 
weighit  as  if  I  had  home^  the  whol^  woiid^  \xp9W  m^r 
shouldeisB  ?**  And :  the;  littlei  child  answered,  *^  T&eo-  host 
borne  therwbolft  wsrid- upon  :tiiLy:  shoulders^  and  Him  ^ito 
created  it^  I  aaa  Ohrist^  whomi  thou  hy  thy  deede  of 
chari.ty  wouddst:  serve..  Thou  and  thy  sef viee  are:  aeceptedi 
Hant  thy  staff' in  the  gronnd,  and'  it  shall  hlossom-  and 
hear  fi:uit!**    With  these  words  ^ the  child  vanished  awi^^ 

There-  was  something  in  this  heautiM  legend  that  ea« 
tirely  capstivated^the  heart  of .tiie  hey,  »nd.a  vague  sense. ol 
itS:  hidden  meaning  seemed  at  times  to.  seize  him  and 
control  him.  Later  in  Ufa  it.  became  more  and  more 
evident  to  him,  and  remained  fort  ever  in  hie  mind  (as^  a 
lovely  allegory  of  active,  charity  and  a  wilUngnesa  ta  89rv«i 
Like:  the  giant's  stall^  it  hkasomed  and  bore  &ait<. 

But  the  ttme  at  lei^^  came  when  his  fttkber)  de<aeed 
that' he  must:  be  sent  awa^  to  school.  It.wa&iiat  meet 
that  his  son  should  he  educated  as  agiil.  He  must  go  to 
the  Jesuit,  college  in.  Canada.  Aoeoidingly,  one  bri^ 
Summer  morning,  he. departed  with  hia  fatiier»  on  harsu- 
baoh,  through  thos&  mi^eatie  forests  that  atostoh.  with 
almost  unbroken  shadows  from  the  sea  to  the  St  Lawrence^ 
leaving  behiiuLhim.alLthe  exkdearmenta  of  home»  and  a 
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wound  in  bis  mother's  heaii;  tbat  never  ceased  to  aobe,-~ 
a  longing,  unsatisfied  and  insatiable,  for  her  absent  Arthur, 
wbo  had  gone  from  her,  perhaps  for  ever. 

At  college  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  study, 
by  the  docility,  gentleness,  and  generosity  of  his  nature. 
There  he  was  thoroughly  trained  in  the  classics,  and  in  the 
dogmas  of  that  aiigust  faith,  whose  turrets  gleam  with  such 
crystalline  light,  and  whose  dungeons  are  so  deep,  and  dark, 
and  terrible.  The  study  of  philosophy  and  theology  was 
congenial  to  his  mind.  Indeed,  he  often  laid  aside  Homer 
for  Farmenides,  and  turned  from  the  odes  of  !l^ndar  and 
Horace  to  the  mystic  hymns  of  Cleanthes  and  Synesius. 

Tlie  uniformity  of  college  life  was  broken  only  by  the 
annual  visit  home  in  the  Summer  vacation ;  the  joyous 
meeting,  the  bitter  parting;  the  long  journey  to  and  fro 
through  the  grand,  solitary,  mysterious  forest.  To  his 
mother  these  visits  were  even  more  precious  than  to 
himself;  for  ever  more  and  more  they  added  to  her  bound- 
less affection  the  feeling  of  pride  and  confidence  and 
8atisfaction,-^the  joy  and  beauty  of  a  youth  unspotted 
firom  the  world,  and  glowing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  virtue. 

At  length  his  college  days  were  ended.  He  returned 
home  full  of  youth,  full  of  joy  and  hope ;  but  it  was  only 
to  receive  the  dying  blessings  of  his  mother,  who  expired 
in  peace,  having  seen  his  face  once  more.  Then  the  house 
became  empty  to  him.  Solitary  was  the  sea  shore,  solitary 
were  the  woodland  walks.  But  the  spiritual  world  seemed 
nearer  and  more  real.  For  affairs  he  had  no  aptitude; 
and  he  betook  himself  again  to  his  philosophic  and  theo- 
logical studies.  He  pondered  with  fond  enthusiasm  on 
the  rapturous  pages  of  Molinos  and  Madame  Guyon; 
and  in  a  spirit  akin  to  that  which  wrot^,  he  read  the 
writings  of  Santa  Theresa,  which  he  found  among  his 
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mother's  books, — tbe  Meditatious,  the  Boad  to  Perfection, 
and  the  Moradas,  or  Castle  of  the  Soul.  She,  too,  had 
lingered  over  those  pages  with  delight,  and  there  were 
many  passages  marked  by  her  own  hand.  Among  them 
was  this,  which  he  often  repeated  to  himself  in  his  lonely 
walks : — "  Oh,  Life,  Life !  how  canst  thou  sustain  thyself, 
being,  absent  firom  thy  Life?  In  so  great  a  solitude,  in 
what  shalt  thou  employ  thyself?  What  shalt  thou  do, 
since  all  thy  deeds  are  faulty  and  imperfect?" 

In  such  meditations  passed  many  weeks  and  monliis. 
But  mingled  with  them  continually,  and  ever  with  more 
distinctness,  arose  in  his  memory  from  the  days  of  child- 
hood the  old  tradition  of  St.  Christopher, — ^the  beautiful 
allegory  of  humility  and  labour.  He  and  his  service  had 
been  accepted,  though  he  would  not  fast,  and  had  not 
learned  to  pray !  It  became  more  and  more  clear  to  him 
that  the  life  of  man  consists  not  in  seeing  visions,  and  in 
dreaming  dreams,  but  in  active  charity  and  willing  service. 

Moreover,  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  awoke  within 
him  many  strange  and  dubious  thoughts.  The  books  taught 
him  more  than  their  writers  meant  to  teach.  It  was  im- 
possible to  read  of  Athanasius  without  reading  also  of 
Arian;  it  was  impossible  to  hear  of  Calvin  without  hearing 
of  Servetus.  Keason  began  more  energetically  to  vindicate 
itself;  that  Beason  which  is  a  light  in  darkness,  not  that 
which  is  "  a  thorn  in  Revelation's  side."  The  search  after 
Truth  and  Freedom,  both  intellectual  and  spiritual,  became 
a  passion  in  his  soul ;  and  he  pursued  it  until  lie  had  left 
far  behind  him  many  dusky  dogmas,  many  antique  super-  | 
stitions,  many  time-honoured  observances,  which  the  lips  of 
her  alone,  who  first  taught  them  to  him  in  his  childhood, 
had  invested  with  solemnity  and  sanctity. 

By  slow  degrees,  and  not  by  violent  spiritual  oonfiicts,  ho 
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became  a  Protestant.  He  had  but  passed  -&om  one  chapel 
to  anotber  in  the  same  vast  cathedral.  He  was  still  benestfa 
the  same  ample  roof,  «^11  beard  the  same  divine  -service 
chanted  in  &  diffdvent  dialect  of 'the  •Bome  nni«rei«&l  Jmo- 
gaage.  Out  of  bis  old  faith  be  brought  'with  him  all  he 
bad  found  in  it  that  was  holy- and  pnve  and  of  good-r^KMrt. 
Not  its  bigolay,  and  "fontfticiem,  and  intolerance ;  but  fts 
zeal,  its  self-deYOtion,  its  heavenly  aspirations,  its  human 
sympathies,  its  endless  deeds  of  charity.  Not>  tttl '  lifter  his 
father's  death,  howSfrer,  did  he  become  a  clergymaai.  Then 
his  vocation'  was  manifest  to  him.  He  no  longer  hesitated, 
but  entered  upon  its  many  dtfties  and'  responsibilitisB,  its 
manytrvalft  and  discouragements, with  the  seal'df  Fe<)er>afid 
the  gen tleiiQsabf  John. 


.Msi^i^ki 
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A  WfiSK  later,  aiid  Eavanagbwas  Installed  in  bis  little 
room  in  the  churoh^ower.  A  week  later,  and  the  carrier- 
pigeon  was  on  the  wing.  A  we^  lAter,  and  Martha  Amelia's 
anonyraouA  epistf^Euy  eulogies  of  her  relative  had  ceased  for 
ever. 

Swiftly  and  silently  the  Sitmmer  advunced,  a^id  the  fd- 
lowing  announcement  in  the  Fairmeadow  Advertiser  pro- 
claimed the  hot  weather  and  its  aUeviations : — 

"I  baveithe  pleasure  of  annouBcing  to  the  lisdies  and 
Gentlemen  of  Fairmeadow  and  its  vicinity,  <  that  my  Bath 
House  is  now  eompleted,  and'teady  for  the  reception  of 
those  who  are  disposed  ^  to  regale  themselves  in  u  koraiy 
peculiar  to  the  once  polished  Greek  «&d  noble  Bom^an. 

"  To  the  Ladies  I  viill  say,  that  Tuesday  of  each  week  will 
be  appropriated  to  their  exclusive  benefit;  the  white  lag 
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will  be  the  signal ;  and  I  assure  the  Ladies  that  due  respect 
shall  be  sonipulously  observed,  and  tbat  they  shall  be 
guarded  from  each  vagrant  foot  and  each  licentious  eye. 

**Edwabd  Dimple." 

Moreover,  the  village  vras  enlivened  by  the  usual  travel- 
ling shows,  —  the  wax -work  figures  representing  Eliza 
Wharton  and  the  Salem  Tragedy,  to  which  t^lergymen  and 
their  families  were  **  respectfully  invited,  free  on  presenting 
their  cards;"  a  stuffed  shark,  that  had  eaten  the  exhibitor's 
father  in  X>ynn'bay ;  the  menagerie,  with  its  loud  music  and 
its  roars  of  rage;  the  eirous,  with  its  tan  and  tinsel,-— its 
fad«d  columbine  and  melandioly  elown ;  and,  finally,  the 
standard  drama,  in  which  Elder  Evtans,  like  an  anicient 
Spanlaii  Bululu,  impersonated  all  the  prineipal  male  charac- 
ters, and  was  partieulariy  imposhig  in  lago  and  the  Moor, 
having  half  his  face  lamp-blacked,  and  turning  now  the 
luminous,  now  the  eclipsed  «ide  to  the  audience,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  dialogue  demanded. 

There  was  also  a  great  Temperasoe  Jubilee,  with  a  po- 
cession,  in  which  was  conspicuous  a  large  horse,  whose 
shaven  tail  was  adorned  witii  gay  ribbons,  and  whose  rider 
bore  a  banner  vtrith  the  device,  **  Shaved  in  the  Cause  !'* 
Moreover,  the  Grand  Junction  iRaUroad  was  opened 
through  the  town,  running  in' one  direction  to  the  city,  and 
in  the  other  into  unknown  northern  regions,  stringing  the 
white  villages  like  pearls  upon  its  hletok  thread.  By  this 
the  town  lost  much  of  its  rural  quiet  and  seclusion.  The 
inhabitaiits  became  restless  and  ambitious.  They  were  in 
constant  excitement  and  alarm,  like  children  in  story-books 
hidden  away  somewhere  by  an  ogie,  who  visits  them 
regularly  every  day  and  night,  and  occasionally  devours 
one  of  them  for  a  meal. 
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Nevertheless,  most  of  the  inhabitants  considered  the 
raib-oad  a  great  advantage  to  the  village.  Several  ladies 
were  beard  to  say  that  Eairmeadow  had  grown  quite 
metropolitan ;  and  Mrs.  Wilmerdings,  who  suffered  under 
a  chronic  suspension  of  the  mental  faculties,  had  a  vague 
notion,  probably  connected  with  the  profession  of  her  son, 
that  it  was  soon  to  become  a  sea-port. 

In  the  fields  and  woods,  meanwhile,  there  were  other 
signs  and  signals  of  the  summer.  The  darkening  foliage ; 
the  embrowning  grain ;  the  golden  dragon-fly  haunting  the 
blackberry-bushes;  the  cawing  crows,  that  looked  down 
from  the  mountain  on  the  corn-field,  and  waited  day  after 
day  for  the  scarecrow  to  finish  his  work  and  depart;  and 
the  smoke  of  far-off  burning  woods,  that  pervaded  the  air 
and  hung  in  purple  haze  about  the  summits  of  the 
mountains, — these  were  the  avant-couriers  and  attendants 
of  the  hot  August. 

Kavanagh  had  now  completed  the  first  great  cycle  of 
parochial  visits.  He  had  seen  the  Vaugbans,  the  Archers, 
the  Church  ills,  and  also  the  Hawkinses  and  the  Wilmer- 
dingses,  and  many 'more.  With  Mr.  Churchill  he  had 
become  intimate.  They  had  many  points  of  contact  and 
sympathy.  They  walked  together  on  leisure  afternoons; 
they  sat  together  through  long  summer  evenings;  they 
discoursed  with  friendly  zeal  on  various  topics  of  literature, 
religion,  and  morals. 

Moreover,  he  worked  assiduously  at  his  sermons.  He 
preached  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  He  preached  holiness, 
self-denial,  love ;  and  his  heareris  remarked  that  be  almost 
invariably  took  bis  texts  £rom  the  Evangelists,  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  words  of  Christ,  and  seldom  from  Paul, 
or  the  Old  Testament.  He  did  not  so  much  denounce  vice 
as  inculcate  virtue;  he  did  not  deny,  but  affirm;  he  did 
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not  lacerate  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  doubt  and  dis- 
belief, but  consoled,  and  comforted,  and  healed  them  with 
faith. 

The  only  danger  was  that  he  might  advance  too  far,  and 
leave  his  congregation  behind  him ;  as  a  piping  shepherd, 
who,  charmed  with  his  own  music,  walks  over  the  flowery 
mead,  not  perceiving  that  his  tardy  flock  is  lingering  far 
behind,  more  intent  upon  cropping  the  thymy  food  around 
them,  than  upon  listening  to  the  celestial  harmonies  that 
are  gradually  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

His  words  were  always  kindly;  he  brought  no  railing 
accusation  against  JBuiy  man ;  he  dealt  in  no  exaggerations 
nor  over-statements.  But  while  he  was  gentle,  he  was  firm. 
He  did  not  refrain  from  reprobating  intemperance  because 
one  of  his  deacons  owned  a  distillery;  nor  war,  because 
another  bad  a  contract  for  supplying  the  army  with  muskets; 
nor  slavery,  because  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  village 
slammed  his  pew-door,  and  left  the  church  with  a  grand 
air,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  all  that  sort  of  thing  would  not 
do,  and  the  clergy  had  better  confine  itself  to  abusing  the 
sins  of  the  Hindoos,  and  let  our  domestic  institutions  alone. 

In  aflairs  ecclesiastical  he  had  not  suggested  many 
changes.  One  that  he  had  much  at  heart  was,  that  the 
partition  wall  between  parish  and  church  should  be  quietly 
taken  down,  so  that  all  should  sit  together  at  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord.  He  also  desired  that  the  organist  shoidd  re- 
linquish the  old  and  pernicious  habit  of  preluding  with 
triumphal  marches,  and  running  his  fingers  at  random 
over  the  keys  of  his  instrument,  playing  scraps  of  secular 
music  very  slowly,  to  make  them  sacred,  and  substitute 
instead  some  of  the  beautiful  symphonies  of  Fergolesi, 
Palestrina,  and  Sebastian  Bach. 

He  held  that  sacred  melodies  were  becoming  to  sacred 
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themes;  and  did  not  wish  that  in  his  ohuroh.  as  in  some 
of  the  French  Canadian  churches,  the  holy  profession  of 
religion  should  be  strng  to  the  air  of  **  When  one  is  dead 
'tis  for  a  long  time," — the  commandments,  aspirations  for 
heaven,  and  the  necessity  of  thinking  of  one's  salvation,  to 
"  The  Follies  of  Spain,"  *'  Louisa  was  sleeping  in  a  groTet" 
or  a  grand  **  March  of  the  French  Cavalry." 

The  study  in  the  tower  was  delightful.  There  sat  the 
young  apostle,  and  meditated  the  great  design  and  purpose 
of  his  life,  the  removal  of  all  prejudice,  and  uncharitable- 
ness,  and-  perseeution,  and  the  union  of  all  sects  into  one 
church  universal.  Sects  themselves  he  would  not  destroy, 
but  sectarianism;  for  sects  were  to  him  only  as  separate 
converging  roads,  leading  all  to  the  same  celestial  city  of 
peace.  As  he  sat  alone,  and  thought  of  these  things,  he 
heard  the  great  bell  boom  above  him,  and  remembered  the 
ages  when  in  all  Christendom  there  was  but  one  Church ; 
when  bells  were  anointed,  baptized,  and  prayed  for,  that, 
wheresoever  those  holy  bells  should  sound,  all  deceits  of 
Satan,  all  danger  of  whirlwinds,  thunders,  lightnings,  and 
tempests  might  be  driven  away — that  devotion  might  in- 
crease in  every  Christian  when  he  heard  them,  and  that  the 
Lord  would  sanctify  them  with  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  infuse 
into  them  the  heavenly  dew  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  thought 
of  the  great  bell  Guthlac,  which  an  abbot  of  Croyland  gave 
to  his  monastery,  and  of  the  six  others  given  by  his  sue- 
cessor — so  musical,  that  when  they  all  rang  together,  as 
Ingulphus  affirms,  there  was  no  ringing  in  England  equal 
to  it.  As  he  listened,  the  bell  seemed  to  breathe  upon  the 
ah"  such  clangorous  sentences  as-— 

**  Laudo  Deum  venun,  plebem  toco,  congrego  clemm, 
Defnnctos  ploro,  mmbam  fiigo,  festaqae  honoro." 

Poenbly,  albo,  at  times,  it  interrupted  his  studies  and  medi- 
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tatioDS  with  other  words  than  these.  Possibly  it  sung  into 
his  ears,  as  did  the  bells  of  Varennes  into  the  ears  of 
Panurge, — **  Marry  thee,  many  thee,  marry,  marry;  if  thou 
shouldst  marry,  marry,  many,  thou  ahalt  find  good  therein, 
therein,  therein,  so  marry,  marry.** 

From  this  tower  of  contemplation  he  lo(^ed  down  with 
mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow  on  the  toiling  world 
below.  The  wide  prospect  seemed  to  enlai^ge  his  sympa- 
thies and  his  charities ;  and  he  often  thought  of  the  words 
of  Plato:  **  When  we  consider  human  life,  we  should  view 
as  from  a  high  tower  aU  things  terrestrial ;  such  as  herds, 
armies,  men  employed  in  agrioulture,  in  mairiages,  divorces, 
births,  deaths ;  the  tumults  of  courts  of  justice ;  desolate 
lands;  various  barbarous  nations;  feasts,  waUings,  markets; 
a  medley  of  all  things,  in  a  system  adorned  by  contra- 
rietie&** 

On  the  outside  of  the  door  Kavanagh  had  written  the 
vigoroua  line  of  Dante — 

**  Think  that  To-day  shall  never  dawn  again  I** 

that  it  might  always  s^ve  as  a  salutation  and  memento  to 
him  as  he  entered.  On  the  inside,  the  no  less  striking  lines 
of  a  more  niodem  bard— 

^'Lose  this  day  loitering,  'twill  be  the  same  Btory 
To-morrow,  and  the  next  more  dilatory* 
The  indecision  brings  its  own  delays. 
And  days  are  lost,  lamenting  o*ar  lost  days* 
Are  you  in  earnest  ?    Seize  this  very  minute! 
What  you  can  do  or  think  you  can,  begin  it  I 
Boldness  has  genius,  power,  and  magic  in  itt 
Only  engage,  and  then  the  mind  grows  heated  t 
Begin  it,  and  the  work  will  be  completed. '* 

Onee,  as  he  sat  in  this  retreat  near  noon,  enjoying  the 
siknee,  and  the  fresh  air  that  visited  him  through  the  oval 
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windows,  bis  attention  was  arrested  by  a  cloud  of  dust 
rolling  along  the  road*  out  of  which  soon  emerged  a  white 
borse,  and  then  a  very  singular,  round-shouldered,  old- 
fashioned  chaise,  containing  an  elderly  couple,  both  in 
black.  What  particularly  struck  him  was  the  gait  of  the 
horse,  who  had  a  very  disdainful  fling  to  his  hind  legs. 
The  slow  equipage  passed,  and  would  have  been  for  ever 
forgotten,  had  not  Kavanagh  seen  it  again  at  sunset, 
stationary  at  Mr.  Churchiirs  door,  towards  which  he  was 
directing  his  steps. 

As  he  entered,  he  met  Mr.  Churchill,  just  taking  leave  of 
an  elderly  liady  and  gentleman  in  black,  whom  he  recognised 
as  the  trayellers  in  the  old  chaise.  Mr.  Ghiurchill  looked  a 
little  flushed  and  disturbed,  and  bade  his  guests  farewell 
with  a  constrained  air.  On  seeing  Kavanagh,  he  saluted 
him,  and  called  him  by  name;  whereupon  the  lady  pursed 
up  her  mouth,  and,  after  a  quick  glance,  turned  away  her 
face;  and  the  gentleman  passed  with  a  lofty  look,  in  which 
curiosity,  reproof,  and  pious  indignation  were  strangely 
mingled.  They  got  into  the  chaise  with  some  such  feelings 
as  Noah  and  his  wife  may  be  supposed  to  have  bad  on 
entering  the  ark ;  the  whip  descended  upon  the  old  horse 
with  imusual  vigour,  accompanied  by  a  jerk  of  the  reins 
that  caused  him  to  say  within  himself,  **  What  is  the  matter 
now?"  He  then  moved  off  at  his  usual  pace,  and  with 
that  peculiar  motion  of  the  hind  legs  which  Kavanagh  had 
perceived  in  the  morning. 

Kavanagh  found  his  friend  not  a  little  disturbed,  and 
evidently  by  the  eon  versation  of  the  departed  guests. 

"  That  old  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Churchill,  "  is  your  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Fendexter.  He  thinks  we  are  in  a  bad  way 
since  he  left  us.  He  eonsiders  your  liberality  as  nothing 
better  than  rank  Arianism  and  infidelity.    The  fact  is,  the 
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old  genUeman  is  a  little  soured ;  tbe  vinous  fermentation 
ia  his  veins  is  now  over,  and  tbe  acetous  has  commenoed." 

Kavanagb  smiled^  but  made  no  answer. 

''I,  of  oourse,  defended  you  stoutly/'  continued  Mr. 
Chorehill;  **but  if  he  goes  about  the  village  sowing  such 
seed,  there  will  be  tares  growing  with  the  wheat" 

"  I  have  no  fears/*  said  Kavanagb,  very  quietly* 

Mr.  Cburobill's  apprehensions  were  not,  however,  ground- 
less ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  week  it  came  out  that  doubts, 
surmises,  and  suspicions  of  Eavanagh's  orthodoxy  were 
springing  up  in  many  weak  but  worthy  minds.  And  it 
was  ever  after  observed,  that,  whenever  that  fatal,  apoca- 
lyptic white  horse  and  antediluvian  chaise  appeared  in 
town,  many  parishioners  were  harassed  with  doubts  and 
perplexed  with  theological  difficulties  and  uncertainties. 

Nevertheless,  the  main  current  of  opinion  was  with  him ; 
and  the  parish  showed  their  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
lus  zeal  and  sympathy,  by  requesting  him  to  sit  for  his 
portrait  to  a  great  artist  from  the  city,  who  was  passing  the 
summer  months  in  the  village  for  recreation,  using  his 
pencil  only  on  rarest  occasions,  and  as  a  particular  favour. 
To  this  martyrdom  the  meek  Kavuiagh  submitted  without 
a  murmur.  During  the  progress  of  this  work  of  art  he  was 
seldom  l«ft  alone ;  sobm  one  of  his  parishionera  was  there 
to  enliven  him;  antt  most  frequently  it  was  Miss  Martha 
Amelia  Hawkins,  who  had  become  very  devout  of  late, 
being  zealous  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  requesting  her 
relative  not  to  walk  between  churehes  any  more.  She  took 
a  very  lively  interest  in  the  portrait,  and  favoured  with 
many  suggestions  the  distinguished  artist,  who  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  an  expression  which  would  satisfy  the 
pariah,  some  wishing  to  have  it  grave,  if  not  severe,  and 
others  with  ^  Mr.  Kavanagh's  peculiar  smile."    Kavanagh 
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himself  wu  quite  indififoient  about  the  matter,  and  met  liie 
fate  with  Ohristian  fortitude,  in  a  white  cravat  and  sacerdotal 
robes,  with  one  hand  lianging  down  from  the  back  of  his 
chair,  and  the  other  holding  a  large  book  with  the  fore- 
finger between  its  leaves,  reminding  Mr.  Ghurobill  of  Milo 
with  his  fingers  in  the  oak.  The  expression  of  the  face 
was  exceedingly  bland  and  resigned ;  perhaps  a  little  want- 
ing in  strength,  but  on  the  whole  satislactory  to  the  parish. 
So  was  the  artist's  price ;  nay,  it  was  even  held  by  some 
persons  to  be  cheap,  considering  the  quantity  of  back- 
ground he  had  put  in 
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MsAinniiLE,  things  had  gone  on  very  quietly  and  mono- 
tonously in  Mr.  Churchill's  family.  Only  one  event,  and 
that  a  mysterious  one,  had  disturbed  its  serenity.  It  was 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  Lucy,  the  pretty  otpban  girl ; 
and  as  the  booted  centipede,  who  bad  so  much  excited  Mr. 
Churchill's  curiosity,  disappeared  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  little  doubt  that  they  had  gone  away  together.  But 
whither  gone,  and  wherefore,  remained  a  mystery. 

Mr.  Churchill,  also,  had  had  his  profile,  and  those  of  his 
wife  and  children,  taken,  in  a  very  humble  style,  by  Mr. 
Bantam,  whose  advertisement  he  bad  noticed  on  his' way 
to  school  nearly  a  year  before.  His  own  was  ^considered 
the  best  as  a  work  of  art.  The  face  was  cut  out  entirely ; 
the  collar  of  the  coat  velvet;  the  shirt-collar  very  high  and 
white ;  and  the  top  of  his  head  ornamented  with  a  crest  of 
hair  turning  up  in  front,  though  his  own  turned  down, — 
which  slight  deviation  from  nature  was  explained  and 
justified  by  the  painter  as  a  license  allowable  in  art. 
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One  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  down  to  4>egitt  for  at  least 
the  hundredth  time  the  great  Eomanoe, — subject  of  so 
many  resolves  and  so  much  remorse,  so  often  determined 
upon,  but  never  begun,  a  loud  knock  at  the  street^oor, 
which  stood  wide  open,  announced  a  visitor.  Unluckily, 
the  study-door  was  likewise  open;  and  consequentiy,  being 
in  full  view,  he  found  it  impossible  to  refuse  himself;  nor, 
in  fact,  would  he  have  done  so,  had  all  the  doors  been  shut 
and  bolted,— ^the  art  of  refusing  one's  self  being  at  that 
time  but  imperfectly  understood  in  Fairmeadow.  Accord- 
ingly, the  visitor  was  shown  in. 

He  announced  himself  as  Mr.  Hathaway.  Passing 
through  the  village,  he  could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure 
of  calling  on  Mr.  Churchill,  whom  he  knew  by  his  writings 
in  the  periodicails,'  though  not  personally.  He  wished, 
moreover,  to  secure  the  coH>peration  of  one  already  so 
favourably  known  t6  the*  literary  world,  in  a  new  Magazine 
he  was  about  to  establish,  in  order  to  raise  the  character  of 
American  literatufe,)  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  existing 
reviews  and  magasines  had  entirely  failed  to  accomplish. 
A  daily  increasing  want  of  something  better  was  felt  by 
the  public ;  and  the  time  had  come  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  periodical  as  he  proposed.  After  explaining  in 
rather  a  florid  and  exuberant  manner  his  plan  and 
prospects,  he  entered  more  at  large  into  the  subject  of 
American  literature,  which  it  was  his  design  to  foster  and 
patronize. 

*'  I  think,  Mr.  Churchill,*'  said  he,  "  that  we  want  a 
national  literature  commensurate  wilih  our  mountains  and 
rivers, — commensurate  with  Niagara,  and  the  Alleghanies, 
and  the  Great  Lakes !" 

"Oh!" 

'*  We  want  a  national  epic  that  shall  correspond  to  the 
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size  of  tbe  country ;  that  shall  be  to  all  other  epics  what 
Banvard's  Panorama  of  the  Mississippi  is  to  all  other 
paintingSf-^the  largest  in  the  world!" 

"Ah!" 

"We  want  a  national  drama  in  which  scope  enough 
shall  be  given  to  our  gigantic  ideas,  and  to  the  unparalleled 
activity  and  progress  of  our  people !" 

"  Of  course." 

"  In  a  word,  we  want  a  national  literature  altogether 
shftggy  and  unshorn,  that  shall  shake  the  earth,  like  a  herd 
of  buffaloes  thundering  over  the  prairies ! " 

"  Fi^cisely,"  interrupted  Mr.  Churchill ;  "  but  excuse  me ! 
•^are  you  not  confounding  things  that  have  no  analogy  ? 
Great  has  a  very  different  meaning  when  applied  to  a  river, 
and  when  applied  to  a  literature.  Large  and  shallow  may 
perhaps  be  applied  to  both.  Literature  is  rather  an  image 
of  the  spiritual  world  than  of  the  physical,  is  it  not  ? — of 
the  internal,  rather  than  the  extemaL  Moimtains,  lakes, 
and  rivers  are,  after  all,  only  its  scenery  and  decorations, 
not  its  substance  and  essence.  A  man  will  not  necessarily 
be  a  great  poet  because  he  lives  near  a  great  mountain. 
Nor,  being  a  poet,  will  he  necessarily  write  better  poems 
than  another,  because  he  lives  nearer  Niagara." 

"  But,  Mr.  Churchill,  you  do  not  certainly  mean  to  deny 
the  influence  of  scenery  on  the  mind?" 

"  No,  only  to  deny  that  it  can  create  genius.  At  best,  it 
can  only  develop  it  Switzerland  has  produced  no  extra- 
ordinary poet;  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  the  Andes,  or 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  or  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in 
Africa" 

"  But,  at  all  events,"  urged  Mr.  Hathaway,  "  let  us  have 
our  literature  national.    If  it  is  not  national,  it  is  nothing." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  a  great  deal.    Nationality  is 
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a  good  thing  to  a  oertain  extent,  but  universality  is  better. 
All  that  IB  best  in  the  great  poets  of  all  countries  is,  not 
what  is  national  in  them,  but  what  is  universal.  Their 
roots  are  in  their  native  soil ;  but  their  branches  wave  in 
the  unpatriotic  air,  that  speaks  the  same  language  unto  all 
men,  and  their  leaves  shine  with  the  illimitable  light  that 
pervades  all  lands.  Let  us  throw  all  the  windows  open ; 
let  us  admit  the  light  and  air  on  all  sides ;  that  we  may 
look  towards  the  four  comers  of  the  heavens,  and  not 
always  in  the  same  direction." 

"  But  you  admit  nationality  to  be  a  good  thing  ?" 

'*Yes,  if  not  carried  too  far;  still,  I  confess,  it  rather 
limits  one's  views  of  truth.  I  prefer  what  is  natural.  Mere 
nationality  is  often  ridiculous.  Every  one  smiles  when  he 
hears  the  Icelandic  proverb,  *  Iceland  is-  the  best  land  the 
son  shines  upon.'  Let  us  be  natural,  and  we  shall  be 
national  enough.  Besides,  our  literature  can  be  strictly 
national  only  so  far  as  oar  character  and  modes  of  thought 
difiPer  from  those  of  other  nations.  Now,  as  we  are  very 
like  the  English,— are,  in  fact,  English  under  a  different 
sky, — I  do  not  see  how  our  literature  can  be  very  different 
from  theirs.  Westward  from  hand  to  hand  we  pass  the 
lighted  torch,  but  it  waa  lighted  at  the  old  domestic  fireside 
of  England." 

"  Then  you  think  our  literature  is  never  to  be  anything 
but  an  imitation  of  the  English  ?" 

*'  Not  at  all.  It  is  not  an  imitation,  but,  as  some  one  has 
said,  a  continuation." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  take  a  very  narrow  view  of  tha 
subject." 

**  On  the  contrary,  a  very  broad  one.  No  literature  is 
eomplete  until  the  language  in  which  it  is  written  is  dead* 
We  may  well  be  proud  of  our  task  and  of  our  position. 
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Let  UB  Me  if  we  east  build  in  any  way  worthy  of  our  foie- 
fathers." 

"  But  I  insist  upon  originality." 

''Yes;  but  without  spasms  and  conTulsions.  Authors 
must  not,  like  Chinese  soldiero,  expect  to  win  TietorieB  by 
turning  somersets  in  the  air." 

**  Well,  really,  the  prospect  from  your  point  of  view  is 
not  yery  briUiant  Pray,  what  do  you  think  of  our  national 
literature?" 

"  Simply,  that  a  national  literature  Is  not  the  growth  of 
a  day.  Gentiuies  must  contribute  their  dew  and  sunshine 
to  it  Our  own  is  growing  slowly  but  surely,  striking  its 
roots  downward,  and  its  branches  upward,  as  is  natural; 
and  I  do  not  wish,  for  the  sake  of  what  some  people  call 
originality,  to  invert  it,  and  try  to  make  it  grow  with  its 
roots  in  the  air.  And  as  for  having  it  so  savage  and  wild 
as  you  want  it,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  all  literature,  as 
well  as  all  art,  is  the  result  of  culture  and  intellectual  re- 
finement. 

*'Ah!  we  do  not  want  art  and  r^nement;  we  want 
genius, — untutored,  wild,  original,  free." 

**  But,  if  this  genius  is  to  find  any  expression,  it  most 
employ  art;  for  art  is  the  exte^al  expression  of  oar 
thoughts.  Many  have  genius,  but,  wanting  art,  are  for  ever 
dumb.  The  two  must  go  together  to  form  the  great  poet^ 
painter,  or  sculptor." 

'*  In  that  sense,  very  well." 

*'  I  was  about  to  say  slso  that  I  thought  our  literatore 
would  finally  not  be  wanting  in  a  kind  of  universality. 

"  As  the  blood  of  all  nations  is  mingling  with  our  own, 
so  will  their  thoughts  and  feelings  finally  mingle  in  our 
literature.  We  shall  draw  from  the  Germans  tenderness ; 
from  the  Spaniards,  passion ;  from  the  French,  vivacity,  to 
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mingle  more  and  more  with  our  English  solid  sense     And 
this  will  give  us  universfdity,  so  muoh  to  be  desired." 

**  If  that  is  your  way  of  thinking/'  iuterrupted  the  Tisitor, 
"  you  will  like  the  work  I  am  now  engaged  upon." 

"What  is  it?" 
.  "  A  great  national  drama,  the  soene  of  which  is  laid  in 
New  Mexico.  It  is  entitled  Don  Serafin,  or  the  Marquis  oi 
the  Seven  Ghurches.  The  principal  characters  are,  Pon 
Serafin,  an  old  Spanish  hidalgo;  his  daughter  Deseada;  and 
Fra  Serapion,  the  Curate.  The  play  opens  with  Fra  Serapion 
at  breakfast;  on  the  table  a  game  cook,  tied  by  the  leg, 
sharing  his  master's  meal.  Then  follows  a  scene  at  the 
cock-pit,  where  the  Marquis  stakes  the  remnant  of  his  fortune 
— his  herds  and  hacienda — on  a  favourite  code,  and  loses." 

*'  But  what  do  you  know  about  cock-fighting?"  demanded, 
rather  than  asked,  the  astonished  and  haif'laughing  school- 
master. 

"  I  am  not  very  well  informed  on  that  suljeet,  and  I  was 
going  to  ask  you  if  you  could  not  recommend  some  work." 

"The  only  work  I  am  acquainted  with,"  replied  Mr. 
Churchill,  "  is  the  Beverend  Mr.  Pegge's  Essay  on  Cock- 
fighting  among  the  Ancients;  and  I  hardly  see  hpw  you 
could  apply  that  to  the  Mexicans." 

"  Why,  they  are  a  kind  of  ancients,  you  know.  I  certainly 
will  hunt  up  the  essay  you  mention,  and  see  what  J  can  do 
with  it" 

"  And  all  I  know  about  the  matter  itself,"  continued  Mr. 
Churchill,  "  is,  that  Mark  Antony  was  a  patron  of  the  pit, 
and  that  his  cocks  were  always  beaten  by  CcBsar's;  and 
that  when  Theraistocles,  the  Athenian  general,  was  march* 
ing  against  the  Persians,  he  halted  his  army  to  see  a  cock- 
fight, and  made  a  speech  to  his  soldiery,  to  the  effect,  that 
those  animals  fought  not  for  the  gods  of  their  oountryi  nor 
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for  the  monuments  of  tbeir  ancestors,  nor  for  glmry,  nor  for 
freedom,  nor  for  their  children,  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
▼ietory  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  established  cock- 
fights in  that  oapitaL  But  how  this  is  to  help  you  in 
Mexico  I  do  not  see,  imless  you  introduce  Santa  Anna, 
and  compare  him  to  Gassar  and  Themistocles." 

"That is  it;  I  will  do  so.  It  will  give  historic  interest 
to  the  play.    I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion." 

"  The  subject  is  certainly  ^eiy  original ;  but  it  does  not 
strike  me  as  particularly  national." 

**  Prospective,  you  see ! "  said  Mr.  Hathaway,  with  a  pene- 
trtiting  look* 

*'  Ah,  yes ;  I  perceive  you  fish  with  a  heavy  sinker— down, 
far  down  in  the  future — among  posterity,  as  it  were." 

"Tou  have  seized  the  idea.  Besides,  I  obviate  your 
objection  by  introducing  an  American  circus  company  from 
the  United  States,  which  enables  me  to  bring  horses  on  the 
stage  and  produce  great  scenic  effect." 

*'  That  is  a  bold  design.  The  critics  will  be  out  upon 
you  without  fail." 

"  Never  fear  that  I  know  the  critics,  root  and  branch — 
out  and  out — have  summered  them  and  wintered  them — ^in 
fact,  am  one  of  them  myself.  Very  good  fellows  are  the 
critics;  are  they  not?" 

**  O,  yes ;  only  they  have  such  a  pleasant  way  of  talking 
down  upon  authors." 

"If  they  did  not  talk  down  upon  them  they  would  show 
no  superiority ;  and,  of  course,  that  would  never  do." 

*'  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  authors  are  sometimes 
a  little  imtable.  I  often  recal  the  poet  in  the  Spanish 
fable,  whose  manuscripts  were  devoured  by  mice,  till  at 
length  he  put  some  corrosive  sublimate  into  his  ink,  and 
was  never  troubled  again."  ' 

■i  • 
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"Why  don't  you  try  it  yourself?"  said  Mr.  Hathaway, 
rather  sharply. 

"  O,"  aoswered  Mr.  OhurehiU,  with  a  smile  of  humility, 
"  I  and  my  writings  are  too  insignificant.  They  may  gnaw 
and  welcome.  I  do  not  like  to  have  poison  ahout,  even  for 
such  purposes." 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Churchill,"  said  the  visitor,  adroitly 
changing  the  suhject,  "do  you  know  Honeywell?" 

"No.  I  do  not.    Who  is  he?" 

"  Honeywell  the  poet,  I  mean." 

"  No,  I  never  even  heard  of  him.  There  are  so  many 
poets  now-a-days ! " 

"  That  is  very  strange  indeed !  Why,  I  consider  Honey- 
well one  of  the  finest  writers  in  the  country, — quite  in  the 
6ont  rank  of  American  authors.  He  is  a  real  poet,  and  no 
mistake.  Nature  made  him  with  her  ahirt-sleeves  rolled 
up." 

"  What  has  he  published  ?" 

"He  has  not  published  anything  yet,  except  in  the 
newspapers.  But,  this  Autumn,  he  is  going  to  bring  out  a 
volume  of  poems.  I  could  not  help  having  my  joke  with 
him  about  it  I  told  him  he  had  better  print  it  on 
eartridge-paper." 

"Why  80?" 

"  Why,  to  make  it  go  o£f  better ;  don't  you  understand  ?" 

"  O  yes,  now  that  you  explain  it.  Very  good." 
'  "  Honeywell  is  going  to  write  for  the  Magazine ;  he  is  to 
furnish  a  poem  for  every  number;  and  as  he  succeeds 
equally  well  in  the  plaintive  and  didactic  style  of  Words- 
worth, and  the  more  vehement  and  impassioned  style  of 
Byron,  I  think  we  shall  do  very  welL" 

"And  what  do  you  mean  to  call  the  new  Magazine?" 
inquired  Mr.  Churchill. 
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«  We  think  of  calling  it  The  Niagara." 

'*  Why,  that  is  the  name  of  our  fire-engine !  Why  not 
call  it  The  Extinguisher?" 

"  That  is  also  a  good  name ;  but  I  prefer  the  Niagara,  as 
more  national.  Add  I  hope,  Mr.  Churehill,  you  will  let  us 
count  upon  you.  We  should  like  to  have  an  article  from 
your  pen  for  every  number.** 

"  Do  you  mean  to  pay  your  contributors  ?" 

"  Not  the  first  year,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  But  after  that,  if 
the  work  suoeeeds,  we  shall  pay  handsomely.  And,  of 
course*  it  will  succeed,  for  we  mean  it  shall ;  and  we  never 
say  fail  There  is  no  such  word  in  our  dictionary.  Before 
the  year  is  out,  we  mean  to  print  fifty  thousand  copies; 
and  fifty  thousand  copies  will  give  us,  at  least,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  readers ;  and  with  such  an  audience 
any  author  might  he  satisfied." 

He  had  touched  at  length  the  right  strings  in  Mr. 
Churchill's  bosom;  and  they  vibrated  to  the  touch  with 
pleasant  harmonie&  Literary  vanity f — ^literary  ambition! 
The  editor  perceived  it ;  and  so  cunningly  did  he  play  upon 
these  chords,  that,  before  he  departed,  Mr.  Churchill  had 
promised  to  write  for  him  a  series  oi  papers  on  Obscure 
Martyrs, — a  kind  of  tragic  history  of  the  unrecorded  and 
life-long  sufiisrings  of  women,  which  hitherto  had  found  no 
historian,  save  now  and  then  a  novelist. 

Notwithstanding  the  eeitalnty  of  success,— *  notwith- 
standing the  fifty  thousand  subscrib^^  and  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  readers, — the  Magazine  never 
went  into  operation.  Still  the  dream  was  enough  to 
occupy  Mr.  Churchill's  thoughts,  and  to  withdraw  them 
entirely  from  his  Romance  for  many  weeks  together.     " 
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EyitRT  state,  and  almost  eyery  county,  of  New  England 
baa  its  Roaring  Brook, — a  mountain  streamlet,  overhung 
by  woods,  impeded  by  a  mill,  encumbered  by  fallen  trees, 
but  ever  racing,  rushing,  roaring  down  through  guigling 
gullies,  and  filling  the  forest  with  its  delicious  sound  and 
freshness;  the  drinking-plaee  of  home-returning  herds; 
the  mysterious  haunt  of  squirrels  and  blue-jays;  the 
sylvan  retreat  of  sehool-girls,  who  frequent  it  on  Summer 
holidays,  and  mingle  their  restless  thoughts,  their  over- 
flowing fiEmoies,  their  fair  imaginings,  with  its  restless, 
ezuherant,  and  rejoicing  stream. 

Fairmeadow  had  no  Roaring  Brook.  As  its  name  indi- 
cates, it  was  too  level  a  land  for  that.  But  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Westwood,  lying  more  inland,  and  among 
the  hills,  had  one  of  the  fiedrest  and  fullest  of  all  the 
brooks  that  roar.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Not  to  have  seen  it,  was  to  have  seen  no  brook,  no  water- 
fall, no  mountain  ravine.  And,  consequently,  to  behold  it 
and  admire,  was  Eavanagh  taken  by  Mr.  Ghurchill  as  soon 
as  the  Summer  vacation  gave  leisure  and  opportunity. 
The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ChurchiU,  and  Alfred, 
in  a  one-horse  chaise ;  and  Cecilia,  Alice,  and  Kavanagh, 
in  a  carryall, — the  fourth  seat  in  which  was  occupied  by  a 
large  bas^cet,  containing  what  the  Squire  of  the  Grove,  in 
Don  Quixote,  called  his  '*  fiambreras," — that  magniloquent 
Gastilian  word  for  cold  collation.  Over  warm  uplands, 
smelling  of  clover  and  mint ;  through  cool  glades,  still 
wet  with  the  rain  of  yesterday;  along  the  river;  across 
the  rattling  and  tilting  planks  of  wooden  bridges;  by 
orchards ;  by  the  gates  of  fields,  with  the  tall  mullen  growing 
at  the  bars;  by  stone  walls  overrun  with  privet  and  bar- 
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berries;  in  sun  and  heat,  in  shadow  and  ooolness,-^ 
forward  drove  the  happy  party  on  that  pleasant  Summer 
morning. 

At  length  they  reached  the  Soaring  Brook.  From  a 
gorge  in  the  mountains,  through  a  long,  winding  gallery  of 
birch,  and  beech,  and  pine,  leaped  the  bright,  brown  waters 
of  the  jubilant  streamlet;  out  of  the  woods,  across  the 
plain,  under  the  rude  bridge  of  logs,  into  the  woods  again, 
-*a  day  between  two  nights.  With  it  went  a  song  that  made 
the  heart  sing  likewise ;  a  song  of  joy,  and  exultation,  and 
freedom;  a  continuous  and  unbroken  song  of  life,  and 
pleasure,  and  perpetual  youth.  Like  the  old  Icelandic 
Scald,  the  streamlet  seemecl  to  say — 

"  I  am  possessed  of  songs  such  as  neither  the  spouse  of 
a  king,  nor  any  son  of  man,  can  repeat ;  one  of  them  is 
called  the  Helper;  it  will  help  thee  at  thy  need,  in 
sickness,  grief,  and  all  adversity." 

The  little  party  left  their  carriages  at  a  fann*house  by 
the  bridge,  and  followed  the  rough  road  on  foot  along  the 
brook;  now  close  upon  it,  now  shut  out  by  ^intervening 
trees.  Mr.  Churchill,  bearing  the  basket  on  his  arm, 
walked  in  front  with  his  wife  and  Alfred.  Eavanagh  came 
behind  with  Cecilia  and  Alice.  The  music  of  the  brook 
silenced  all  conversation ;  only  occasional  exclamations  of 
delight  were  uttered, — the  irrepressible  applause  of  fresh 
and  sensitive  natures  in  a  scene  so  lovely.  Presently, 
turning  off  from  the  road,  which  led  (j^ctly  to  the  mill, 
and  was  rough  with  the  tracks  of  heavy  wheels,  they  went 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  brook, 

"How  indescribably  beautiful  this  brown  water  isl** 
exclaimed  Kavauagh.  *'  It  is  like  wine,  or  the  nectar  of  the 
gods  of  Olympus;  as  if  the  falling  Hebe  had  poured  it 
from  the  goblet" 
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''More  like  the  mead  or  medieglin  of  the  northern 
gods,"  said  Mr.  Ohurohill,  *<  q>illed  from  the  driuking-homs 
of  Valhalla." 

But  all  the  ladies  thought  Eavanagh's  eomparison  the 
better  of  the  two,  and  ^i  fact  the  best  that  could  be  made ; 
and  Mr.  Ghurohill  was  obliged  to  retract  and  apologize  for 
his  allusion  to  the  celestial  ale-house  of  Odin. 

Ere  long  they  were  forced  to  cross  the  brook,  stepping 
from  stone  to  stone,  over  the  little  rapids  and  cascades. 
All  crossed  lightly,  ea»ly,  safely ;  even  **  the  sumpter  mule,*' 
as  Mr.  Churchill  ealled  himself,  on  account  of  the  pannier. 
Only  Cecilia  lingered  behind,  as  if  afraid  to  cross.  Cecilia, 
who  had  crossed  at  that  same  place  a  hundred  times  before, 
— Cecilia,  who  had  the  surest  foot,  and  the  ficmest  neryes, 
of  all  the  Tillage  maidens, — ^she  now  stood  irresolute,  seized 
with  a  sudden  tremor;  blushing,  and  laughing  at  her  own 
timidity,  and  yet  unable  to  adyance.  Eavanagh  saw  her 
embarrassment,  and  hastened  back  to  help  her.  Her  hand 
trembled  in  his ;  she  thanked  him  with  a  gentle  look  and 
word.  His  whole  soul  was  softened  within  him.  His  atti- 
tude, his  countenance,  his  voice,  were  alike  submissive 
and  subdued.  He  was  as  one  penetrated  with  tenderest 
emotions. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  at  what  moment  love  begms;  it  is 
less  difficult  to  know  that  it  has  begun.  A  thousand  heralds 
proclaim  it  to  the  listening  air ;  a  thousand  ministers  and 
messengers  betray  it  to  the  eye.  Tone,  act,  attitude,  and 
look, — the  signals  upon  the  countenance, — the  electric 
telegraph  of  touch ; — all  these  betray  the  yielding  citadel 
before  the  word  itself  is  uttered,  which,  like  the  key  sur- 
rendered, opens  every  avenue  and  gate  of  entrance,  and 
makes  retreat  impossible ! 

The  day  passed  delightfully  with  alL    They  sat  upon 
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the  stones  and  the  roots  of  trees.  Oeeilia  read,  from 
a  volume  she  had  brought  with  her,  |>oem8  that  rhymed 
with  the  running  water.  The  others  listened  and  com- 
mented. Little  Alfred  waded  in  the  stream,  with  his 
bare  white  feet,  and  launched  boate  over  the  falls.  Noon 
had  been  fixed  upon  for  dining ;  but  they  anticipated  it  by 
at  least  an  hour.  The  ^eat  basket  was  opened ;  endless 
sandwiches  were  drawn  forth,  and  a  cold  paerty,  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Squire  of  the  Grove.  During  the  repast, 
Mr.  Churchill  slipped  into  the  brook,  while  in  tbd  act  of 
handing  a  sandwich  to  his  wife,  which  caused  nnbonnded 
mirth ;  and  Kavanagh  sat  down  on  «  mossy  trunk,  that 
gave  way  beneatli  him,  and  crumbled  into  powder.  Thii^ 
also,  was  received  with  great  merriment. 

After  dinner,  they  ascended  the  brook  still  farther,^^ 
indeed,  quite  to  the  mill,  which  was  fi^  going.    It  had 
been  stopped  in  the  midst  of  its  work.     The  saw  still 
held  its  hungry  teeth  fixed  in  the  heart  of  a  pine.     Mr. 
Churchill  took  occasion  to  make  known  to  the  company 
his  long-cherished  purpose  of  writing  a  poem  called  "  llie 
Song  of  the  Saw-Mill,"  and  enlarged  on  thd  beautiful  a880> 
ciations  of  fiood  and  forest  connected  with'  the  theme.     He 
delighted  himself  and  his  audience  with  the  fine  fancies  be 
meant  to  weave  into  nis  poem,  and  wondered  nobody  had 
thought  of  the  subject  before.    Kavanagh  said  it  had  been 
thought  of  before,    and   cited    Eemefs  little  poem,  so 
charmingly  translated  by  Bryant.    Mr.  Churchill  had  not 
seen  it.    Kavanagh  looked  into  his  p6cket-book  for  it,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  found ;  still  he  was  sure  that  there  was  snch 
a  poem.     Mr.  Churchill  abandoned  his  design.     He  had 
spoken, — and  the  treasure,  jiist  as  he  touched  it  with  his 
hand,  was  gone  for  ever. 

The  party  returned  home  as  it  came,  all  tired  and  bappy, 
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excepting  little  Alfred,  who  was  tired  and  cross,  and  sat 
sleepy  and  sagging  on  his  father's  knee,  with  his  hat  cocked 
rather  fiercely  orer  his  eyes. 
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Ths  hrown  antumn  oame.  Out  of  doors,  it  hrought  to 
the  fields  the  prodigality  of  the  yellow  harvest, — to  the 
forest,  revelations  of  light,-— and  to  the  sky,  the  sharp  air, 
the  morning  mist,  the  red  clouds  at  evening.  Within  doors, 
the  sense  of  seclusion,  the  stillness  of  closed  and  curtained 
windows,  musings  hy  the  fireside,  hooks,  firiends,  cbnversa- 
tion,  and  the  long,  meditative  evenings.  To  the  farmer,  it 
brought  surcease  of  toil, — to  the  scholar,  that  sweet  de- 
lirium of  the  brain  which  changes  toil  tq  pleasure.  It 
brought  the  wild  duck  back  to  the  reedy  marshes  of  the 
south ;  it  brought  the  wild  song  back  to  the  fervid  brain  of 
the  poet.  Without,  the  village  street  was  paved  with  gold ; 
the  river  ran  red  with  the  reflection  of  the  leaves.  Within, 
the  faces  of  friends  brightened  the  gloomy  walls ;  the  re- 
turning footsteps  of  the  long-absent  gladdened  the  threshold; 
and  all  the  sweet  amenities  of  social  life  again  resumed 
their  interrupted  reign. 

Kavanagh  preached  a  eerm<m  on  the  coming  of  Autumn. 
He  chose  his  text  from  Isaiah, — '*  Who  is  this  that  eometh 
from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ?  this  that  is 
glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength  ?  Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  tiiine  apparel,  and 
^  thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine-vat  ?  *' 
"  To  Mr.  Churchill,  this  beloved  season—this  Joseph  with 

hie  coat  of  many  colours,  as  he  was  fond  of  calling  it — 
brought  an  unexpected  guest,  the  forlorn,  forsaken  Lucy. 
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The  smmises  of  tbe  fiamily  were  too  trae.  She  had  wan- 
dered away  with  the  Briareos  of  boots.  She  returned  alone, 
in  destittttiou  and  despair;  and  often,  in  the  grief  of  a 
broken  heart  and  a  bewildered  brain,  was  heard  to  say, — 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  were  a  Christian !  If  I  were  only  a 
Christian  I  would  not  live  any  longer;  I  would  kill  myBelf ! 
I  am  too  wretched !" 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  g}oomy4ooking  man  rode  tbrongfa 
the  town  on  horseback,  stopping  at  every  oomer,  and  crying 
into  evety  street,  with  a  loud  and  solemn  voice, — 

"  Prepare  I  pr^mre !  prepare  to  meet  the  living  God  !'* 

It  was  one  of  that  fanatical  sect,  who  believed  the  Mid  of 
the  world  was  imminent,  and  had  prepared  their  ascension 
robes  to  be  lifted  up  in  clouds^  of  glory,  while  the  worn-out, 
weary  world  was  to  bum  with  fire  beneati  them,  and  a  new 
and  fairer  earth  to  be  prepared  for  their  iuberitRnce.  The 
api)earance  of  this  forerunner  of  the  end  of  the  world  was 
followed  by  numerous  camp-meetings,  held  in  the  woods 
near  the  village,  to  whose  white  tents  and  leafy  chapeU 
many  went  for  eonsolation  and  found  deq»air. 


XXIII. 


Again  the  two  crumbly  old  women  sat  and  talked  toge- 
Uier  in  the  little  parlour  of  the  gloomy  house  under  the 
poplars,  and  the  two  girls  sat  above,  holding  each  other  by 
the  hand,  thoughtful,  and  speaking  only  at  intervals. 

Alice  was  unusually  sad  and  silent  Tbe  mists  wen 
already  gathering  over  her  vision, — ^those  mists  that  were 
to  deepen  and  darken  as  the  season  advanced,  until  the 
cxiGinal  world  should  be  shrouded  and  finally  shut  from 
her  view.    Already  the  landscape  began  to  wear  a  pale  and 
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nckly  hue,  as  if  the  sun  were  withdrawing  farther  aud . 
larther,  and  were  soon  wholly  to  disappear,  as  in  a  northern 
winter.  But  to  brighten'  this  northern  winter  there  now 
arose  within  her  a  soft,  auroral  light.  Tes,  the  auroral 
light  of  love,  blushing  through  the  whole  heaven  of  her 
thoughts.  She  had  not  breathed  that  word  to  herself,  nor 
did  she  recognise  any  thrill  of  passion  in  the  new  emotion 
she  experienced.  But  love  it  was ;  and  it  lifted  her  soul 
into  a  region  which  she  at  once  felt  was  native  to  it,— into 
a  Bubtler  ether,  which  seemed  its  natural  element 

This  ^Belittg,  however,  was  not  al  1  exhilaration.  It  brought 
with  it  its  own  peculiar  languor  and  sadness,  its  fluctuations 
and  swift  vicissitudes  of  excitement  and  depression.  To 
this  the  trivial  circumstances  of  life  contributed.  '  Kavanagh 
bad  met  her  in  the  street,  and  had  passed  her  without 
i-ecognition ;  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  the  moment,  she  foiv 
got  that  she  wore  a  thick  veU,  which  entirely  concealed  her 
face.  At  an  evening  party  at  Mr.  GhurchilVs,  by  a  kind  of 
fatality,  Kavanagh  had  stood  veiy  near  her  for  a  long  time, 
but  with  his  back  turned,  conversing  with  Miss  Hawkins, 
from  whose  toils  he  was,  in  fact,  though  vainly,  struggling 
to  extricate  himself;  and  in  the  irritation  of  supposed 
neglect,  Alice  had  said  to  herself— 
*'  This  is  the  kind  of  woman  which  most  fascinates  men !  * 
But  these  cruel  moments  of  pain  were  few  and  short, 
while  those  of  delight  were  many  and  lasting.  In  a  life  so 
lonely,  and  with  so  little  to  enliven  and  embellish  it  as 
hers,  the  guest  in  disguise  was  welcomed  with  ardour,  and 
entertained  without  fear  or  suspicion.  Had  he  been  feared 
or  suspected,  her  would  have  been  no  longer  dangerous. 
He  came  as  friendship,  where  friendship  was  most  needed; 
he  came  as  devotion,  where  her  holy  ministrations  were 
always  welcome. 
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Somewbftt  differently  had  the  same  passion  come  to  the 
heart  of  Cecilia ;  for  as  the  heart  is,  so  is  love  to  the  heart 
It  partakes  of  its  strength  or  weakness,  its  health  or  disease. 
In  Cecilia,  it  but  heightened  the  keen  sensation  of  life.  To 
all  eyes,  she  became  more  beautiful,  more  radiant,  moare 
lovely,  though  they  knew  not  why.  Wlien  she  and  Kavsr 
nagh  first  met,  it  was  hardly  as  strangers  meet,  but  rather 
as  Mends  long  separated.  When  they  first  spoke  to  each 
other,  it  seemed  but  as  the  renewal  of  some  prmons  inter- 
rupted conversation.  Their  souls  flowed,  together  at  once, 
withoutturbulence  or  t^tation,lIke  waters  on  the  same  level. 
As  they  found  each  othear  withoat  sedking,  so  their  inteiv 
course  was  without  affeetation  and  without  embarrassment 

Thus,  while  Alice,  unconsciously  to  herself  desired  the 
love  0£  Kavanagh,  CeoiUa,  as  unconsciously,  assumed  it  as 
already  bsr  own.  Alloe  keenly  fdt  her  own  unworthiness ; 
Cecilia  made  no  comparison  of  merit  When  Kavanagh 
was  present,  Alioe  was  happy,  but  embarrassed;  Cecilia, 
joyous  and  natural.  The  former  feared  she  might  displease ; 
the  latter  divined  from  the  first  that  she  already  pleased. 
In  both,  this  was  the  intuition  of  the  heart 

So  sat  the  friends  together,  as  they  had  done  so  many 
times  before.  But  now,  for  the  first  time,  each  cherished  a 
secret,  which  she  did  ttot  confide  to  the  other.  Daily,  for 
many  weeks,  the  £Dathered  courier  had  come  and  gone  from 
window  to  window,  but  this  secret  had  never  been  intrusted 
to  his  keeping.  Almost  daily  the  friends  had  met  and 
talked  together,  but  this  seoset  had  not  been  told.  That 
could  not  be  confided  to  another,  which  had  not  been 
confided  to  themselves ;  that  could  not  be  feshioned  into 
words,  which  was  not  yet  fashioned  into  Uioughts,  hutwas 
still  floating,  vague  and  formless,  through  the  mind.  Nay, 
had  it  been  stated  in  words,  eacli,  perhaps,  would  have 
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it.  The  distinct  apparition  of  this  fair  spirit,  in  a  visible 
form,  would  have  startled  them;  though,  while  it  haunted 
9II  the  chambers  of  their  souls  as  an  invisible  presence,  it 
gave  them  only  solace  and  delight 

"  How  very  feverish  your  hand  is,  dearest !"  said  Cecilia. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?    Are  you  unwell  ?  " 

<*  Those  are  the  very  words  my  mother  said  to  me  this 
morning/*  replied  Alice.  '*  I  feel  rather  languid  and  tired, 
tahat  is  alL  I  could  not  sleep  last  night;  I  never  can  when 
it  rains." 

"  Did  it  rain  last  night?    I  did  not  hear  it/* 

"Yes;  about  midqight,  quite  hard.  I  listened  to  it  for 
tuiurs.  J  love  to  lie  awake,  and  hear  l^e  drops  fall  on  the 
roof,  and  on  the  leaves.  It  throws  me  into  a  delicious, 
dreamy  state,  which  I  like  much  better  than  sleep." 

Cecilia  looked  tendearly  at  her  pale  face.  Her  ey«s  were 
very  bright,  and  on  each  cheek  was  a  crimson  signal,  the 
0^ht  of  which  woijdd  have  given  ber  mother  so  much 
anguish,  that,  perhaps,  it  was  better  fbr  ber  to  be  blind 
than  to  see* 

"  When  you  enter  the  land  of  dreams,  Alice,  you  come 
into  my  peeuliar  realm.  I  am  the  queen  of  that  country, 
you  know.  But,  of  late,  I  have  thought  of  resigning  my 
throne.  These  endless  revmes  are  really  a  great  waste  of 
time  and  strength." 

''Do  you  think 80?" 

"Yes;  and  Hr«  Kavanagh  tbinks  60,  too.  We  talked 
about  it  the  other  ctvening;  and  afterwards,  upon  reflection, 
I  thought  he  wee  right." 

And  the  friends  resolved,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest, 
that,  from  that  day  forth,  the  gate  of  their  day-dreams 
should  be  closed.  And  okm$d  it  was  ere  long ; — for  one,  by 
the  Angel  of  Life ;  for  the  other,  by  the  Angel  of  Death  1 
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Thb  project  of  tbe  new  Magazine  being  heard  of  no 
more,  and  Mr.  Ghurohill  being  consequently  deprived  of 
bis  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  readers,  he  laid  aside 
the  few  notes  he  had  made  for  his  papers  on  the  Obscure 
Martyrs,  and  turned  his  thoughts  again  to  the  great 
Romance.  A  whole  leisure  Satiuday  afternoon  was  before 
him, — ^pure  gold,  without  alloy.  Ere  beginning  his  task,  he 
stepped  forth  into  his  garden  to  inhale  the  sunny  air,  and 
let  his  thoughts  recede  a  little,  in  order  to  leap  farthw. 
When  he  returned,  glowing  and  radiant  with  poetic  fanoies, 
he  found,  to  his  unspeakable  dismay,  an  unknown  damsel 
sitting  in  his  arm-chair.  She  was  rather  gaily  yet  elegantly 
dressed,  and  wore  a  yeQ,  which  she  raised  as  Mr.  Churchill 
entered,  fixing  upon  him  the  fiill,  liqiad  orbs  of  her  large 
eyes. 

*'Mr.  Churchill,  I  suppose?"  said  she,  rising,  and 
stepping  forward. 

"The  same,"  replied  the  schoolmaster,  with  dignified 
courtesy. 

*'  And  will  you  permit  me,"  she  continued,  not  without  a 
certain  serene  self-possession,  '*  to  introduce  myself,  for  want 
of  a  better  person  to  do  it  for  me  ?  My  name  is  Gait* 
Wright, — Clarissa  Cartwright'* 

This  announcement  did  not  produce  that  powerful  and 
instantaneous  e&eci  on  Mr.  Churchill  which  the  speaker 
seemed  to  anticipate,  or  at  least  to  hope.  His  eye  did  not 
brighten  with  any  quick  recognition,  nor  did  he  suddenly 
exclaim,— 

*'  What !  Are  you  Miss  Cartwright,  the  poetess^ 
whose  delightful  effiisions  I  have  seen  in  all  the  maga- 
zines?" 
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Od  the  contrary,  he  looked  rather  blank  and  ezpeotant, 
and  only  said — 

**  J  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  pray  sit  down." 

So  that  the  young  lady  herself  was  obliged  to  eom- 
mnnioate  the  literary  intelligence  above  alluded  to,  which 
she  did  very  graoeftiUy,  and  then  added — 

<*I  have  come  to  ask  a  great  favour  of  you,  Mr. 
Churchill,  which  I  hope  yon  will  not  deny  me.  By  the 
advice  of  some  friends,  I  have  collected  my  poems  toge- 
ther"— and  here  she  drew  forth  from  a  paper  a  laige,  thin 
manuscript,  bound  in  crimson  velvet — *'  and  think  of  pub- 
lishing them  in  a  volume.  Now,  would  you  not  do  me  the 
favour  to  look  them  over,  and  give  me  your  candid  opinion 
whether  they  are  worth  publishing?  I  should  value  your 
advice  so  highly  I" 

This  simultaneous  appeal  to  his  vanity  and  his  gallantry 
from  a  fair  young  girl,  standing  on  the  verge  of  that  broad, 
dangerous  ocean,  in  which  so  many  have  perished,  and 
looking  wistfully  over  its  flashing  waters  to  the  shores  of 
the  green  Isle  of  Palms,— such  an  appeal,  from  such  a 
person,  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Churchill  to  resist  He 
made,  however,  a  faint  show  of  resiBtanoe — a  feeble  grasping 
after  some  excuse  for  refusal — and  then  yielded.  He  re- 
ceived from  Clarissa's  delicate,  trembling  hand  the  predouB 
volume,  and  from  her  eyes  a  still  more  pxedous  look  of 
thanks,  and  then  said— 

**  What  name  do  you  propose  to  §^ve  the  volume?* 

'*  Symphonies  of  the  Soul,  and  other  Poems,"  said  the 
young  lady;  "  and,  if  you  like  them,  and  it  would  not  be 
asking  too  much,  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  you  write 
a  Preface,  to  introduce  the  work  to  the  public.  The  pub* 
lisher  says  it  would  increase  the  sale  very  oonsiderably." 

**  Ah,  the  publisher !  yes,  but  that  is  not  vary  eom^ 
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mentaiy  to  yonnelf/'  eu^^ested  Mr.  Ghurehi]!*  I  can 
already  see  your  Poems  rebelliog  against  the  intnision  of 
my  Preface,  and  rising  like  so  many  nuns  in  a  convent  to 
expel  the  audacious  foot  that  has  dared  to  invade  their 
saored  preolnets." 

But  it  was  all  in  vain,  this  pale  effort  at  pleasantry. 
Objeotion  was  useless;  and  the  soft-hearted  schoolmaster 
a  second  time  yielded  gracefully  to  his  fate,  aijid  promised 
the  Preface.  The  young  lady  took  her  leave  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  thanks  and  blushes ;  and  the  daiiily  manuscript, 
with  its  delicate  ohirography  and  crimson  cover,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Churchill,  who  gazed  at  it  less  as  a 
Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  than  as  a  deed  or  mortgage  ci 
80  many  precious  hours  of  his  owq  scanty  inheritance  oJ 
time. 

Afterwards,  when  he  complained  a  little  of  this  to  his 
wife-^who,  during  the  interviewi  bad  peeped  in  at  the  door, 
and,  seeing  how  be  was  occupied*  had  immediately  with- 
drawn — she  said  that  nobody  was  to  blame  but  himself; 
that  he  should  learn  to  say  "No!"  and  not  do.  just  as 
every  romantic  little  girl  from  the  Academy  wanted  him  to 
do ;  adding,  as  a  final  aggravation  and  climax  of  reproof, 
that  she  really  believed  he  never  would,  and  never  meant 
to,  begin  his  Romance ! 
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Not  long  afterwards,  Kavanagh  and  Mr.  OburcbiU  took 
a  stroll  together  across  the  fields,  and  down  green  lanes, 
walking  all  the  Vngbt,  brief  afternoon.  From  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  beside  the  old  windmill,  they  saw  the  sun  sd^ 
and,  opposite,  the  fall  moon  rise,  dewy,  large,  acd  red.    As 
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they  c|esoended»  they  felt  the  heavy,  dampness  of  the  air, 
like  water,  rising  to  meet  them,-^hathing  with  coolness 
first  their  feet,  then  their  hands,  then  their  faces,  till  they 
were  submerged  in  that  sea  of  dew.  As  they  skirted  the 
woodland  on  their  homeward  way,  trampling  the  golden 
leaves  under  foot,  they  heard  voices  at  a  distance,  singing ; 
and  then  saw  the  lights  of  the  camp-meetiDg  gleaming 
through  the  trees,  and,  drawing  nearer,  distinguished  a 
portion  of  the  hymn  :— 

*^  Don't  70a  hear  the  Lord  a-coming 
To  the  old  churchyards, 

With  a  band  of  music, 

With  a  band  of  music, 

With  a  band  of  music, 
Sounding  throu^  the  air?** 

These  words,  at  once  awful  and  ludicrous,  rose  on  the 
still  twilight  air  from  a  hundred  voices,  thrilling  with  emo- 
tion, and  from  as  many  beating,  fluttering,  struggling  hearts. 
High  above  them  all  was  heard  one  voice,  clear  and  musical 
as  a  clarion. 

"  I  know  that  voice,"  said  Mr.  Churchill ;  *<  it  is  Elder 
Evans's." 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Kavanagh-»-for  only  the  impression  of 
awe  was  upon  him — "  he  never  acted  in  a  deeper  tragedy 
than  this  I    How  terrible  it  is  1    Let  us  pass  on." 

They  hurried  away,  Kavanagh  trembling  in  every  fibre. 
Silently  they  walked,  the  music  fading  into  softest  vibra- 
tions behind  them. 

"How  strange  is  this  fanaticism!"  at  length  said  Mr. 
Churchill,  rather  as  a  relief  to  his  own  thoughts  than  for 
the  purpose  of  reviving  the  conversation.  *'  These  people 
really  believe  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  close  at  hand." 

"And  to  thousands,"  answered  Kavanagh,  "this  is  no 
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flotion — ^no  illnsion  of  an  oyer-heated  imagination.  To-day, 
to-monow,  OTery  day,  to  thousands,  the  end  of  the  world  is 
close  at  hand.  And  why  should  we  fear  it?  We  walk 
here  as  it  were  in  the  orypts  of  life;  at  times,  from  the 
great  cathedral  ahove  ns,  we  can  hear  the  organ  and  tbe 
chanting  of  the  choir ;  we  see  the  light  stream  through  the 
open-door,  when  some  friend  goes  up  before  us;  and  diall 
we  fear  to  mount  tbe  narrow  staircase  of  the  grave,  that 
leads  us  out  of  this  uncertam  twilight  into  the  seievie 
mansions  of  the  life  eternal  ?  " 

They  reached  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  xiyer,  wldob 
the  moonlight  converted  into  a  river  of  light  Their  loot- 
steps  sounded  on  the  planks ;  they  passed  without  perceiving 
a  female  figure  that  stood  in  the  shadow  below  on  the  biiuk 
of  the  stream,  watching  wistfully  the  steady  flow  of  the 
current  It  was  Lucy !  Her  bonnet  and  shawl  were  lying 
at  her  feet;  and  when  they  had  passed,  she  waded  fax  out 
into  liie  shallow  stream,  laid  herself  gently  down  in  its 
deeper  waves,  and  floated  slowly  away  into  the  moonligbt, 
among  the  golden  leaves  that  were  faded  and  ftdlen  like 
herself— among  the  water-lilies,  whose  fragrant  white 
blossoms  bad  been  broken  off  and  polluted  long  aga  With- 
out a  struggle,  without  a  sigh,  without  a  sound,  she  floated 
do?mward,  downward,  and  silently  sank  into  the  silent 
river.  Far  off,  faint,  and  indistinct,  was  heard  the  starttiiig 
hymn,  with  its  wild  and  peculiar  melody — 

'*0,  there  will  be  mourning,  monming,  monming^  ■loimliig^ — 
O,  there  will  be  monming^  at  the  judgment-fleat  of  Chxistl** 

Eavanagh's  heart  was  foil  of  sadness.  He  left  Mr. 
Churchill  at  his  door,  and  proceeded  homeward  On  pass- 
ing his  church,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  go  in. 
He  dimbed  to  his  chamber  in  the  tower,  lighted  by  the 
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moon.  He  sat  for  a  long  time  gazing  from  the  window, 
and  watohiog  a  distant  and  feeble  candle,  il'hose  rays 
scarcely  reached  him  across  the  brilliant  moon-lighted  air. 
Gentler  thoughts  stole  over  him;  an  invisible  presence 
soothed  him;  an  inyisible  hand  was  laid  upon  his  head, 
and  the  trouble  and  unrest  of  his  spirit  were  changed 
to  peace. 

** Answer  me,  thou  mysterious  future!"  exclaimed  he; 
"  tell  me, — shall  these  things  be  according  to  my  desires? *' 

And  the  mysterious  future,  interpreted  by  those  desires, 
replied — 

**  Soon  thou  Shalt  know  all.    It  shall  be  well  with  thee ! " 


XXVI. 


Om  the  following  morning,  Kayanagb  sat  as  usual  in  his 
study  in  the  tower.  No  traces  were  left  of  the  heaviness 
and  sadness  of  the  preceding  night.  It  was  a  bright, 
warm  morning ;  and  the  window,  open  towards  the  south, 
let  in  the  genial  sunshine.  Tiie  odour  of  decaying  leaves 
scented  the  air  ;   far  off  flashed  the  hazy  river. 

Kavanagh*s  heart,  however,  was  not  at  rest.  At  times 
be  rose  from  his  books,  and  paced  up  and  down  his  little 
study;  then  took  up  his  hat  as  if  to  go  out;  then  laid  it 
down  again,  and  again  resumed  his  books.  At  length  he 
arose,  and,  leaning  on  the  window-sill,  gazed  for  a  long 
time  on  the  scene  before  him.  Some  thought  was 
labouring  in  bis  bosom,  some  doubt  or  fear,  which 
alternated  with  hope,  but  thwarted  any  fi^Led  resolve. 

Ah,  bow  pleasantly  that  fair  autumnal  landscape  smiled 
upon  him !  The  great  golden  elms  that  marked  the  line  of 
the  village  street,  and  under  whose  shadows  no  beggars 
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sat ;  the  air  of  eomfort  and  plenty,  of  neatness,  tbrift,  and 
equality,  ^sible  everywhere;  and  from  far-off  farms  the 
Bomid  of  flails,  beating  the  triumphal  march  of  Geres  through 
the  land ; — ^these  were  the  sights  and  sounds  that  greeted 
him  as  he  looked.  Silently  the  yellow  leaves  fell  upon  ^e 
graves  in  the  churoh-yard ;  and  the  dew  glistened  in  the 
grass,  which  was  still  long  and  green. 

Presently  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  dove,  pursued 
by  a  little  kingfisher,  who  constantly  endeavoured  to  soar 
above  it,  in  order  to  attack  it  at  greater  advantage.  The 
flight  of  the  birds,  thus  shooting  through  the  air  at  arrowy 
speed,  was  beautiful.  When  they  were  opposite  the  tower, 
the  dove  suddenly  wheeled,  and  darted  in  at  the  open 
window,  while  the  pursuer  held  on  his  way  with  a  Ipng 
sweep,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment 

At  the  first  glance,  Kavanagh  recognised  the  dove,  which 
lay  panting  on  the  floor.  It  was  the  same  he  had  seen 
Cecilia  buy  of  the  little  man  in  gray.  He  took  it  in  his 
hands.  Its  heart  was  beating  violently.  About  its  nec^ 
was  a  silken  band ;  beneath  its  wing,  a  billet,  upon  which 
was  a  single  word,  "  Cecilia."  The  bird,  then,  was  on  its 
way  to  Cecilia  Yaughan.  He  hailed  the  omen  as 
auspicious,  and,  immediately  closing  tbe  window,  seated 
himself  at  his  table,  and  wrote  a  few  hurried  words,  which, 
being  carefully  folded  and  sealed,  he  fastened  to  the  band, 
and  then  hastily,  as  if  afraid  his  purpose  might  be  changed 
by  delay,  opened  the  window  and  set  the  bird  at  liberty. 
It  sailed  once  or  twice  round  the  tower,  apparently  un- 
certain and  bewildered,  or  still  in  fear  of  its  pursuer. 
Then,  instead  of  holding  its  way  over  tbe  fields  to  Cecilia 
Yaughan,  it  darted  over  the  roo^  of  the  village,  and 
alighted  at  the  window  of  Alice  Archer. 

Having  written   that   morning   to    Cecilia   something 
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urgent  and  confidential,  she  was  already  waiting  the 
answer;  and,  not  doubting  that  the  bird  had  brought  it, 
she  hastily  untied  the  silken  band,  and,  without  looking  at 
the  superscription,  opened  the  first  note  that  fell  on  the 
table.  It  was  yery  brief;  only  a  few  lines,  and  not  a  name 
mentioned  in  it ;  an  impulse,  an  ejaculation  of  love ;  every 
line  quivering  with  electric  fire,— every  word  a  pulsation  of 
the  writer's  heart.    It  was  signed  "  Arthur  Kavanagh." 

Overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  heir 
emotions,  Alice  sat  for  a  long  time  motionless,  holding  the 
open  letter  in  her  hand.  Then  she  read  it  again,  and  then 
relapsed  into  her  dream  of  joy  and  wonder.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  emotions  was  the  greater, 
— ^her  joy  that  her  prayer  for  love  should  be  answered,  and 
80  answered, — her  wonder  that  Eavanagh  should  have 
selected  her !  In  the  tumult  of  her  sensations,  and  hardly 
conscious  of  what  she  was  doing,  she  folded  the  note  and 
replaced  it  in  its  envelope.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  her 
eye  fell  on  the  superscription.  It  was  **  Cecilia  Yaughan." 
Alice  fainted. 

On  recovering  her  senses,  her  first  act  was  one  of  heroism. 
She  sealed  the  note,  attached  it  to  the  neck  of  the  pigeon, 
and  sent  the  messenger  rejoicing  on  his  journey.  Then  her 
feelings  had  way,  and  she  wept  long  and  bitterly.  Then, 
with  a  desperate  calmness,  she  reproved  her  own  weakness 
and  selfishness,  and  felt  that  she  ought  to  rejoice  in  the 
happiness  of  her  friend,  and  sacrifice  her  affection,  even  her 
life,  to  her.  Her  heart  exculpated  Kavanagh  from  all  blame. 
He  had  not  deluded  her;  she  had  deluded  herself  She 
alone  was  in  fault ;  and  in  deep  humiliation,  with  wounded 
pride  and  wounded  love,  and  utter  self-abasement,  she 
bowed  her  head  and  prayed  for  consolation  and  fortitude. 

One  consolation  she  already  had.     The  secret  was  her 
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own.  She  bad  not  riyealed  it  even  to  GeciliiL  Kayanagh 
did  not  Bospeot  it  Publio  eurioaity,  public  pity,  «be  would 
not  have  to  undergo. 

She  was  resigned.  She  made  the  heroio  sacrifice  of  self, 
leanng  her  sorrow  to  the  great  physician,  Time, — the  nurse 
of  eare,  the  healer  of  all  smarts,  the  soother  and  consoler  of 
all  sorrows.  And,  tiienceforward,  she  became  unto  Ea 
yanagh  what  the  moon  is  to  the  sun,  for  ever  following, 
for  ever  separated,  for  ever  sad. 

As  a  traveller,  about  to  start  upon  his  journey,  resolved 
and  yet  irresolute,  watches  the  clouds,  and  notes  the  struggle 
between  the  sunshine  and  the  showers,  and  says,  '*  It  wUl 
be  fair ;  I  will  go,** — and  again  says,  "  Ah,  no,  not  yet ;  the 
rain  is  not  yet  oyer," — so  at  this  same  hour  sat  Cecilia 
Vaughan,  resolved  and  yet  irresolute,  longing  to  depart  upon 
the  fair  journey  before  her,  and  yet  lingering  on  the  paternal 
threshold,  as  if  she  wished  both  to  stay  and  to  go,  seeing 
the  sky  was  not  without  its  clouds,  nor  the  road  withoat 
its  dangers. 

It  was  a  beautiful  picture,  as  she  sat  there  with  sweet 
perplexity  in  her  face,  and  above  it  an  immortal  radiance 
streaming  from  her  brow.  She  was  like  Guercino*s  Sibyl, 
with  the  scroll  of  fkte  and  the  uplifted  pen ;  and  the  soroU 
she  held  contained  but  three  words, — three  words  that  con- 
trolled the  destiny  of  a  man,  and,  by  their  soft  impulsion, 
directed  for  evermore  the  current  of  his  thoughts.    They 


"Gome  to  me!" 

The  magic  syllables  brought  Kavanagh  to  her  side.  The 
full  soul  is  silent  Only  the  rising  and  falling  tides  rush 
murmuring  through  their  channels.  So  sat  the  lovers,  hand 
in  hand ;  but  for  a  long  time  neither  spake, — neither  had 
need  of  speech  I 
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In  the  afternocm  Cecilia  went  to  communicate  the  news 
to  Alice  with  her  own  lips,  thinking  it  too  important  to  he 
intrusted  to  the  wings  of  the  carrier-pigeon.  As  she  en- 
tered the  door,  the  cheerful  doctor  was  coming  out;  hut 
this  was  no  unusual  apparition,  and  elicited  no  alarm. 
Mrs.  Archer,  too,  according  to  custom,  was  sitting  in  the 
little  parlour  with  her  decrepit  old  neighhour,  who  seemed 
almost  to  have  taken  up  her  abode  under  that  roof,  so  many 
hours  of  every  day  did  she  pass  there. 

With  a  light,  elastic  step,  Cecilia  bounded  up  to  Alice's 
room  She  found  her  reclining  in  her  large  chair,  flushed 
and  excited.  Sitting  down  by  her  side,  and  taking  both 
her  hands,  she  said,  with  great  emotion  in  the  tones  of  her 
voice,— 

"Dearest  Alice,  I  have  brought  you  some  news  that  I 
am  sure  will  make  you  well.  For  my  sake,  you  will  be 
no  longer  ill  when  you  hear  it.  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Ka- 
vanagh !  ** 

Alice  feigned  no  surprise  at  this  announcement.    She 
returned  the  warm  pressure  of  Cecilia's  hand,  and,  looking 
affectionately  in  her  face,  said  very  calmly — 
.  "  I  knew  it  would  be  so.    I  knew  that  he  loved  you,  and 
that  you  would  love  him.'' 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ? "  said  Cecilia,  her  eyes  beaming 
with  dewy  light ;  "  could  any  one  help  loving  him  ?" 

'*  No  "  answered  Alice,  throwing  her  arms  around  Cecilia's 
neck,  and  laying  her  head  upon  her  shoulder ;  "  at  least,  no 
one  whom  he  loved.  But  when  did  this  happen  ?  Tell  me 
all  about  it,  dearest ! " 

Cecilia  was  surprised,  and  perhaps  a  little  hurt,  at  the 
quiet,  almost  impassive  manner  in  which  her  friend  received 

o  o 
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this  great  intelligenoe.  She  had  expected  exclamations  of 
wonder  and  delight,  and  such  a  glow  of  excitement  as  that 
with  which  she  was  sure  she  should  have  hailed  the  an- 
nouncement of  Alice's  engagement.  But  tiiis  momentaiy 
annoyance  was  soon  swept  away  hy  the  tide  of  her  own  joy- 
ous sensations,  as  she  proceeded  to  recal  to  the  recollection 
of  her  friend  the  thousand  little  circumstances  that  had 
marked  the  progress  of  her  love  and  Kavanagh's ;  things 
which  she  must  have  noticed,  which  she  tould  not  have 
forgotten ;  with  questions  interspersed  at  intervals,  auch 
as,  "  Do  you  recollect  when  ? "  and  **  I  am  sure  you  have 
not  forgotten,  have  you?"  and  dreamy  little  pauses  of 
silence  and  intercalated  sighs.  She  related  to  her,  also, 
the  perilous  adventure  of  the  carrier-pigeon;  how  it  had 
been  pursued  by  the  cruel  kingfisher ;  how  it  had  taken 
refuge  in  Kavanagh*s  tower,  and  had  been  the  bearer  of  bis 
letter,  as  well  as  her  own.  When  she  had  finished,  she 
felt  her  bosom  wet  with  the  tears  of  Alice,  who  was  suffer- 
ing martyrdom  on  that  soft  breast,  so  full  of  happiness. 
Tears  of  bitterness — tears  of  blood !  And  Cecilia,  in  the 
exultant  temper  of  her  soul  at  .the  moment,  thought  them 
tears  of  joy,  and  pressed  Alice  closer  to  her  heart,  and 
kissed  and  caressed  her. 

"  Ah,  how  very  happy  you  are,  Cecilia  I"  at  length  sighed 
the  poor  sufferer,  in  that  slightly  querulous  tone,  to  which 
Cecilia  was  not  unaccustomed ;  "  how  very  happy  you  are, 
and  how  very  wretched  am  I !  You  have  all  the  joy  of 
life,  1  all  its  loneliness.  How  little  you  will  think  of  me 
now !  How  little  you  will  need  me !  I  shall  be  nothing  to 
you — you  will  forget  me." 

"  Never,  dearest ! "  exclaimed  Cecilia,  with  much  warmth 
and  sincerity.  "  I  shall  love  you  only  the  more.  We  shall 
both  love  you.  You  will  now  have  two  friends  instead  of  one.** 
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"  Yes ;  bnt  both  will  not  be  equal  to  the  one  I  lose.  No, 
Cecilia ;  let  us  not  make  to  ourselves  any  illusions.  I  do 
not.  You  cannot  now  be  with  roe  so  much  and  so  often  as 
you  have  been.  Even  if  you  were,  your  thoughts  would  be 
elsewhere.  Ah,  I  have  lost  my  friend,  when  most  I  needed 
her!** 

Cecilia  protested  ardently  and  earnestly,  and  dilated  with 
eagerness  on  her  little  plan  of  life,  in  which  their  romantic 
friendship  was  to  gain  only  new  strength  and  beauty  from 
the  more  romantic  love.  She  was  interrupted  by  a  knock 
at  the  street  door;  on  hearing  which,  she  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  said — 

"  It  is  Arthur.    He  was  to  call  for  me.* 

Ah,  what  glimpses  of  home,  and  fireside,  and  a  whole 
life  of  happiness  for  Cecilia,  were  revealed  by  that  one 
word  of  love  and  intimacy,  "Arthur!"  and  for  Alice,  what 
a  sentence  of  doom !  what  sorrow  without  a  name !  what 
an  endless  struggle  of  love  and  friendship,  of  duty  and 
inclination !  A  little  quiver  of  the  eyelids  and  the  hands, 
a  hasty  motion  to  raise  her  head  from  Cecilia's  shoulder — 
these  were  the  only  outward  signs  of  emotion.  But  a 
terrible  pang  went  to  her  heart ;  her  blood  rushed  eddying 
to  her  brain ;  and  when  Cecilia  had  taken  leave  of  her  with 
the  triumphant  look  of  love  beaming  upon  her  brow,  and 
an  elevation  in  her  whole  attitude  and  bearing,  as  if  borne 
up  by  attendunt  angels,  she  sank  back  into  her  chair,  ex- 
hausted, fainting,  fearing,  longing,  hoping  to  die. 

And  below  sat  the  two  old  women,  talking  of  moths,  and 
cheap  furniture,  and  what  was  the  best  remedy  for  rheuma- 
tism; and  from  the  door  went  forth  two  happy  hearts, 
beating  side  by  side  with  the  pulse  of  youth  and  hope  and 
joy,  and  within  them  and  around  them  was  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  I 
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Only  tbose  who  have  lived  in  a  small  town  can  reaUj 
know  how  great  an  event  therein  is  a  new  engagement. 
From  tongue  to  tongue  passes  the  swift  countersign ;  from 
eye  to  eye  flashes  the  illumination  of  joy,  or  the' bale-fire  of 
alarm ;  the  streets  and  houses  ring  with  it,  as  with  -the 
penetrating,  all-pervading  sound  of  the  village  bell;  the 
whole  community  feels  a  thrill  of  sympathy,  and  seems  to 
oongratulate  itself  that  all  the  great  events  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  great  towns.  As  Cecilia  and  Kavanagh 
passed  arm  in  arm  through  the  village,  many  curious  eyes 
watched  them  from  the  windows,  many  hearts  grown  cold 
or  careless  rekindled  their  household  fires  of  love  from  the 
golden  altar  of  God,  borne  through  the  streets  by  those  pure 
and  holy  hands! 

The  intelligence  of  the  engagement,  however,  was  received 
very  difierently  by  difierent  persons.  Mrs.  Wilmerdings 
wondered,  for  her  part,  why  anybody  wanted  to  get  married 
at  all.  The  little  taxidermist  said  he  knew  it  would  be  so 
from  the  very  first  day  they  had  met  at  his  aviary.  Miss 
Hawkins  lost  suddenly  much  of  her  piety  and  all  her 
patience,  and  laughed  rather  hysterically.  Mr.  Hawkins 
said  it  was  impossible,  but  went  in  secret  to  consult  a  friend, 
an  old  bachelor,  on  the  best  remedy  for  love ;  and  the  old 
bachelor,  as  one  well  versed  in  such  afiairs,  gravely  advised 
him  to  think  of  the  lady  as  a  beautiful  statue ! 

Once  more  the  indefatigable  school-girl  took  up  her  pen, 
and  wrote  to  her  foreign  correspondent  a  letter  that  might 
rival  the  famous  epistle  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  her 
daughter,  announcing  the  engagement  of  Mademoiselle 
Montpensier.  Through  the  whole  of  the  first  page,  she  told 
her  to  guess  who  the  lady  was ;  through  the  whole  of  the 
second,  who  the  gentleman  was ;  the  third  was  devoted  to 
what  was  said  about  it  in  the  village ;  and  on  the  fourth 
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there  were  two  postscripts,  one  at 'the  top  and  the  other  at 
the  hottom,  tbe  first  stnting  that  they  were  to  be  married 
in  the  spring,  and  to  go  to  Italy  immediately  afterwards, 
and  the  last,  that  Alice  Arohor  was  dangerously  ill  with  a 
fever. 

As  for  the  Ch archills,  they  could  find  no  words  powerful 

enough  to  express  their  delight,  but  gave  vent  to  it  in  a 

banquet  on  Thanksgiving-day,  in  which  the  wife  had  all 

the  trouble  and  the  husband  all  the  pleasure.    In  order 

that  the  entertainment  might  be  worthy  of  the  occasion, 

Mr.  Churchill  wrote  to  the  city  for  the  best  cookery-book ; 

and  the  bookseller,  executing  the  order  in  all  its  amplitude, 

sent  him  the  Practical  Guide  to  the  Culinary  Art  in  all  its 

Branches,  by  Frascatelli,  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Careme, 

and  Chief  Cook  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, — a  ponderons 

volume,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  and  furnished 

with  bills  of  fare  for  every  month  in  the  year,  and  any 

number  of  persons.     This  great  work  was  duly  studied 

evening  after  evening ;  and  Mr.  Churchill  confessed  to  his 

wife,  that,  although  at  first  startled  by  the  size  of  the  book, 

he  had  really  enjoyed  it  very  highly,  and  had  been  much 

pleased  to  be  present  in  imagination  at  so  many  grand 

entertainments,  and    to  sit  opposite  the  Queen  without 

having  to  change  his  dress  or  the  general  style  of  his 

conversation. 

The  dinner  hour,  as  well  as  the  dinner  itself,  was  duly 
debated.  Mr.  Churchill  was  in  favour  of  the  usual  hour  of 
one;  but  his  wife  thought  it  should  be  an  hour  later. 
Whereupon  he  remarked — 

'*  King  Henry  th<^Eighth  dined  at  ten  o'clock  and  supped 
at  four.    His  queen's  maids  of  honour  had  a  gallon  of  .ale 
and  a  chine  of  beef  for  their  breakfast.** 
To  which  his  wife  answered — 


m 
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"  I  hope  we  shall  have  something  a  little  more  refined 
than  that.** 

The  day  on  which  the  banquet  should  take  place  was 
next  discussed,  and  both  agreed  that  no  day  could  be  so 
appropriate  as  Thanksgiving-day;  for,  as  Mrs.  Churchill 
very  truly  remarked,  it  was  really  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to 
Kavanagh.    She  then  said — 

"  How  very  solemnly  he  read  the  Governor's  Proclamation 
yesterday !  particularly  the  words  *  God  save  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts ! '  And  what  a  Proclamation  it 
was !  When  he  spread  it  out  on  the  pulpit,  it  looked  like 
a  tablecloth." 

Mr.  Churchill  then  asked, — 

"  What  day  of  the  week  is  the  first  of  December  ?     Let 

me  see, — 

*  At  Dover  dwells  George  Brown,  Esqniie, 
Good  Christopher  Finch  and  Daniel  Friar !' 

Thursday." 

"  I  could  have  told  you  that,"  said  his  wife,  "  by  a  shorter 
process  than  your  old  rhyme.  Thanksgiving-day  always 
comes  on  Thursday." 

These  preliminaries  being  duly  settled,  the  dinner  was 
given. 

There  being  only  six  guests,  and  the  dinner  being 
modelled  upon  one  for  twenty-four  persons,  Eussian  style 
m  November,  it  was  very  abundant  It  began  with  a 
Colbert  soup,  and  ended  with  a  Nesselrode  pudding ;  but 
as  no  allusioD  was  made  in  the  coiurse  of  the  repast  to  the 
French  names  of  the  dishes,  and  the  mutton,  and  turnips, 
and  pancakes  were  all  called  by  their  Snglish  patronymics, 
the  dinner  appeared  less  magnificent  in  reality  than  in  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  the  guests  did  not  fully  appreciate  how 
superb  a  banquet  they  were  enjoying.    The  hilarity  of  the 
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ooeasion  was  not  marred  by  any  untoward  accident;  though 
once  or  twice  Mr.  Churchill  was  much  aunoyed,  and  .the 
company  much  amused,  by  Master  Alfred,  who  was  allowed 
to  be  present  at  the  festivities,  and  audibly  proclaimed 
what  was  coming,  long  before  it  made  its  appearance. 
When  the  dinner  was  over,  several  of  the  guests  remem* 
bered  brilliant  and  appropriate  things  they  might  have 
said,  and  wondered  they  were  so  dull  as  not  to  think  of 
them  in  season;  and  when  they  were  all  gone,  Mr. 
Churchill  remarked  to  his  wife  that  he  had  enjoyed  him- 
self very  much,  and  that  he  should  likt  to  ask  bis  Mends 
to  JQBt  suoh  A  dinner  every  week ! 


XXVIII. 


Thx  first  snow  came.  ISow  beautiful  it  was,  falling  so 
silently,  all  day  long,  all  night  long,  on  the  mountains,  on 
the  meadows,  on  the  roofs  of  the  living,  on  the  graves  of 
the  dead !  All  white  save  the  river,  that  marked  its  course 
by  a  winding  black  line  across  the  landscape;  and  the 
leafless  trees,  that  against  the  leaden  sky  now  revealed 
more  fully  the  wonderful  beauty  and  intricacy  of  their 
branches ! 

What  silence,  too,  came  with  the  snow,  and  what  seclu- 
sion! Every  sound  was  muf9ed,  every  noise  changed  to 
something  soft  and  musical.  No  more  trampling  hoofs, 
no  more  rattling  wheels!  Only  the  chiming  sleigh-bells, 
beating  as  swift  and  merrily  as  the  hearts  of  children. 

All  day  long;  all  night  long,  the  snow  fell  on  the  village 
and  on  the  church-yard;  on  the  happy  home  of.  Cecilia 
Vaughan,  on  the  lonely  grave  of  Alice  Archer !  Yes ;  for 
before  tiie  winter  came  she  had  gone  to  that  land  where 
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winter  neyer  oomes.  Her  long  domestio  tragedy  was 
ended.  She  was  dead;  and  with  her  had  died  her  secret 
sorrow  and  her  secret  love.  Eavanagh  never  knew  what 
wealth  of  affection  for  him  faded  from  the  world  when  she 
departed ;  Cecilia  never  knew  what  fidelity  of  friendship, 
what  delicate  regard,  what  gentle  magnanimity,  what  angelic 
patience  had  gone  with  her  into  the  grave ;  Mr.  Church  ill 
never  knew,  that,  while  he  was  exploring  the  Fast  for 
records  of  ohscuie  and  unknown  martyrs,  in  his  own 
▼illage,  near  his  own  door,  hefore  his  own  eyes,  one  of 
that  silent  sisterhood  had  passed  away  into  oblivion,  un- 
noticed  and  unknown. 

How  often,  ah,  how  often,  between  the  desire  of  the 
heart  and  its  fulfilment,  lies  only  the  briefest  space  of  time 
and  distance,  and  yet  the  desire  remains  for  ever  unfulfilled ! 
It  is  so  near  that  we  can  touch  it  with  the  hand,  and  yet 
so  far  away  that  the  eye'  cannt>t  perceive  it.    What  Mr. 
Churchill  most  desired  was  before  him.    The  Romance  he 
was  longing  to  find  and  record  had  really  occurred  in  his 
neighbourhood,  among  his  own  friends.    It  had  been  set 
like  a  picture  into  the  frame-work  of  his  life,  inclosed 
within  his  own  experience.    But  he  could  not  see  it  as  an 
object  apart  from  himself;  and  as  he  was  gasing  at  what 
was  remote  and  strange  and  indistinct,  the  nearer  incidents 
of  aspiration,  love,  and  death,  escaped  him.    They  were 
too  near  to  be  clothed  by  the  imagination  with  the  golden 
vapours  of  romance;  for  the  familiar  seems  trivial,  and 
only  the  distant  and  unknown  completely  fill  and  satisfy 
the  mind. 

The  winter  did  not  pass  without  its  peculiar  delights  and 
recreations.  The  singing  of  the  great  wood  fires;  the 
blowing  of  the  wind  over  the  chimney-tops,  as  if  they  were 
organ  pipes;  the  splendour  of  the  spotless  snow;  the 
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purple  wall  built  round  the  horizon  at  sunset;  tlie  sea- 
suggesting  pines,  with  the  moan  of  the  billows  in  their 
branches,  on  which  the  snows  were  furled  like  sails ;  the 
northern  lights;  the  stars  of  steel;  the  transcendent  moon- 
light, and  the  lovely  shadows  of  the  leafless  trees  upon  the 
snow ; — these  things  did  not  pass  unnoticed  nor  unremem- 
bered.  Every  one  of  them  made  its  record  upon  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Churchill. 

His  twilight  walks,  his  long  Saturday  aftemooo  rambles, 
had  again  become  solitary;  for  Kavanagh  was  lost  to 
him  for  such  purposes,  and  his  wife  was  one  of  those 
women  who  never  walk.  Sometimes  he  went  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  frozen  river,  and  saw  the  farmers  crossing  it 
with  their  heavy-laden  sleds,  and  the  Fairmeadow  schooner 
embedded  in  the  ice ;  and  thought  of  Lapland  sledges,  and 
the  song  of  Kulnasatz,  and  the  dismantled,  ice-locked 
vessels  of  the  explorers  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Sometimes 
he  went  to  the  neighbouring  lake,  and  saw  the  skaters 
wheeling  round  their  fire,  and  speeding  away  before  tho 
wind;  and  in  his  imagination  arose  images  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Skate-Runners,  bearing  the  tidings  of  King  Charles's 
death  from  Frederickshall  to  Drontheim,  and  of  the  re- 
treating Swedish  army,  frozen  to  death  in  its  flreless  tents 
among  the  mountains.  And  then  he  would  wateh  the 
cutting  of  the  ice  with  ploughs,  and  the  horses  dragging 
the  huge  blocks  to  the  storehouses,  and  contrast  them  with 
the  Grecian  mules,  bearing  the  snows  of  Mount  Parnassus 
to  the  markets  of  Athens,  in  panniers  protected  from  the 
sun  by  boughs  of  oleander  and  rhododendron. 

The  rest  of  his  leisure  hours  were  employed  in  anything 
and  everything  save  in  writing  liis  Romance.  A  great  deal 
of  time  was  daily  consumed  in  reading  the  newspapers, 
beoause  it  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  keep  up  with  the 
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times ;  and  a  great  deal  more  in  writing  a  Lyceum  Leetore, 
on  "  What  Lady  Macbeth  might  have  been,  had  her  ener- 
gies been  properly  directed."  He  also  made  some  litUe 
progress  in  a  poetical  arithmetic,  founded  on  Bhasoara's, 
but  relinquished  it,  because  the  school  committee  thought 
it  was  not  practical  enough,  and  more  than  hinted  that  he 
had  better  adhere  to  the  old  system.  And  still  the  vision 
of  the  great  Romance  moved  before  his  mind,  august  and 
glorious,  a  beautiful  mirage  of  the  desert. 


XXIX. 


Thb  wedding  did  Hot  take  place  till  Spring.  And  then 
Eavanagh  and  bis  Cecilia  departed  on  their  joiumey  to 
Italy  and  the  East — a  sacred  mission,  a  visit  like  the 
Apostle's  to  the  Seven  Ghurohes,  nay,  to  all  the  Ghurohes 
of  Christendom ;  hoping  by  some  means  to  sow  in  many 
devout  hearts  the  desire  and  prophecy  that  filled  his 
own, — ^the  unioh  of  all  sects  into  one  universal  Church  of 
Christ  They  intended  to  be  absent  one  year  only ;  they 
were  gone  three.  It  seemed  to  their  friends  that  they  neTer 
would  return.  But  at  length  they  came — the  long  absent, 
the  long  looked  for,  the  long  desired — bearing  with  them 
that  delicious  perfume  of  travel,  that  genial,  sunny  atmo- 
sphere, and  soft,  Ausonian  air,  which  returning  travellers 
always  bring  about  them. 

It  was  night  when  they  reached  the  village,  and  they 
eould  not  see  what  changes  had  taken  place  in  it  during  their 
absence.  How  it  had  dilated  and  magnified  itself, — how  it 
had  puffed  itself  up,  and  bedizened  itself  with  fiaiinting, 
ostentatious  signs, — how  it  stood,  rotund  and  rubicund  with 
brick,  like  a  portly  man,  with  his  back  to  the  fire  and  both 
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hands  in  bis  pockets,  warm,  espansive,  apoplectic,  and  en- 
tertaining  a  rerj  favourable  opinion  of  himself, — all  this 
they  did  not  see,  for  the  darkness ;  but  Kayanagh  beheld 
it  all,  and  more,  when  he  went  forth  on  the  following 
momiog. 

How  Oeoilia's  heart  beat  as  they  droye  up  the  avenue  to 
the  old  house  I  The  piny  odours  in  the  night  air,  the 
solitary  light  at  her  fathers  window,  the  familiar  bark  of 
the  dog  Mi^jor  at  the  sound  of  the  wheels,  awakened  feel- 
ings at  once  new  and  old.  A  sweet  perplexity  of  thought, 
a  strange  familiarity,  a  no  less  pleasing  strangeness !  The 
lifting  of  the  heavy  brass  latch,  and  the  jarring  of  the 
heavy  brass  knocker  as  the  door  closed,  were  echoes  from 
her  childhood.  Mr.  Vaughan  they  found,  as  usual,  among 
his  papers  in  the  study; — the  same  bland,  white-haired 
man,  hardly  a  day  older  than  when  they  left.  At  the 
sight  of  him,  the  whole  long  absence  in  Italy  became  a 
dream,  and  vanished  away.  Even  Kavanagh  was  for  the 
moment  forgotten.  She  was  a  daughter,  not  a  wife — she 
had  not  been  married,  she  had  not  been  in  Italy ! 

In  the  morning  Kavanagh  sallied  forth  to  find  the  Fair- 
meadow  of  his  memory,  hot  found  it  not.  The  railroad  had 
completely  transformed  it  The  simple  village  had  become 
a  very  precocious  town.  New  sbops,  with  new  names  over 
the  doors;  new  streets,  with  new  forms  and  faces  in  them; 
the  whole  town  seemed  to  have  been  taken  and  occupied 
by  a  besieging  army  of  strangers.  Nothing  was  permanent 
but  the  workhouse,  standing  alone  in  the  pasture  by  the 
river ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  the  school-house,  that 
other  workhouse,  where  in  childhood  we  pick  and  untwist 
the  cordage  of  the  brain,  that,  later  in  life,  we  may  not 
be  obliged  to  pi^ll  to  pieces  the  more  material  cordage  of 
old  ships. 
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Kavanagh  soon  turned  in  despair  from  the  main  streel 
into  a  little  green  lane,  where  there  were  few  faoueesi  and 
where  the  harberry  etill  nodded  over  the  old  stone  wall — 
a  place  he  had  much  loved  in  the  olden  time  for  its  silence 
and  seclusion.  He  seemed  to  haye  entered  his  ancient 
realm  of  dreams  again,  and  was  walking  with  his  hat  drawn 
a  little  oyer  his  eyes.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  be 
was  startled  by  a  woman's  yoioe,  quite  sharp  and  lond, 
crying  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane.  Looking  up,  he 
beheld  a  small  cottage,  against  the  wall  of  which  rested  a 
ladder,  and  on  this  ladder  stood  the  woman  from  whom 
the  yoioe  came.  Her  face  was  nearly  concealed  by  a 
spacious  gingham  sun-bonnet,  and  in  her  right  hand  she 
held  extended  a  large  brush,  with  which  she  was  painting 
the  front  of  her  cottage  when  interrupted  by  the  approach 
of  Eavanagh,  who,  thinking  she  was  calling  to  him,  but 
not  understanding  what  she  said,  made  haste  to  cross  over 
to  her  assistance.  At  this  moyement  her  tone  became 
louder  and  more  peremptory ;  and  he  could  now  understand 
that  her  cry  was  rather  a  warning  than  an  invitation. 

**  Go  away ! "  she  said,  flourishing  her  brush.  '*  Go  away ! 
What  are  you  coming  down  here  for,  when  1  am  on  the 
ladder,  paintiog  my  house  ?  If  you  don't  go  right  about 
your  business,  I  will  come  down  and " 

**  Why,  Miss  Manchester ! "  exclaimed  Kayanagh ;  "  bow 
could  I  know  that  you  would  be  going  up  the  ladder  just  as 
I  came  down  the  lane  ?" 

**  WeU,  I  declare!  if  it  is  not  Mr.  Kavanagh  !** 

And  she  scrambled  down  the  ladder  backwards  with  as 
much  ((race  as  the  circumstances  permitted.  She,  too,  like 
th«  rest  of  his  friends  in  the  village,  showAd  symptoms  of 
growing  older  The  passing  years  hud  dnmk  a  portion  of 
the  light  from  her  eyes,  and  left  their  traces  on  her  cheeks, 


as  birds  tbat  drink  at  lakes  leave  their  foot-prints  on  the 
margin.  But  the  pleasant  smile  remained,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  by-gone  days,  when  she  used  to  open  for  him 
the  door  of  tbe  gloomy  house  under  the  poplars. 

Many  things  had  she  to  ask,  and  many  to  tell ;  and  for 
full  half  an  hour  Kavanagh  stood  leaning  over  the  paling* 
while  she  remained  among  the  hollyhocks,  as  stately  and 
red  as  the  plants  themselves.  At  parting,  she  gave  him  one 
of  tbe  flowers  for  his  wife ;  and,  when  he  was  fairly  out 
of  sight,  again  climbed  the  perilous  ladder,  and  resumed 
her  fresco  painting. 

Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  these  later  years,  Sally  had 
remained  true  to  her  principles  and  resolution.  At  Mrs. 
Archer's  death,  which  occurred  soon  after  Eavanagh's  wed- 
ding, she  had  retired  to  this  little  cottage,  bought  and  paid 
for  by  her  own  savings.  Though  often  urged  by  Mr. 
Vaughan's  man,  Silas,  who  breathed  his  soul  out  upon  the  air 
of  Summer  evenings  through  a  Iceyed  bugle,  she  resolutely 
refused  to  marry.  In  vain  did  he  send  her  letters  written 
with  his  own  blood, — going  barefooted  into  the  brook  to  be 
bitten  by  leeches,  and  then  using  his  feet  as  inkstands :  she 
refused  again  and  again.  Was  it  that  in  some  blue  cham- 
ber, or  some  little  warm  back  parlour,  of  her  heart,  the 
portrait  of  the  inconstant  dentist  was  still  hanging  ?  Alas, 
no!  But  as  to  some  hearts  it  is  given  in  youth  to  blossom 
with  tbe  fragrant  blooms  of  young  desire,  so  others  are 
doomed  by  a  mysterious  destiny  to  be  checked  in  Spring  by 
chill  winds,  blowing  over  the  bleak  common  of  the  world 
So  had  it  been  with  her  desires  and  thoughts  of  love  Fear 
now  predominated  over  hope ;  and  to  die  unmarried  had 
become  to  her  a  fatality  which  she  dared  not  resist 

In  the  course  of  bis  long  conversation  with  Miss  Man- 
chester, Kavanagh  leained  many  things  about  tbe  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  town.  Mrs.  WilmerdingB  was  still  earrjing 
on  her  lahours  in  the  '*  Dunstable  and  eleyen-braid,  open- 
work and  coloured  straws.*'  Her  husband  had  taken  to  the 
tavern,  and  often  came  home  very  late,  "  with  a  bnok  in 
his  hat,"  as  Sally  expressed  it.  Their  son  and  heir  was  far 
away  in  the  Pacific,  on  board  a  whale-ship.  Miss  Amelia 
Hawkins  remained  unmarried,  though  possessing  a  talent 
for  matrimony  which  amounted  almost  to  genins.  Her 
brother,  the  poet,  was  no  more.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
follow  the  old  bachelor^s  advice,  and  look  upon  Miss  Vaugban 
as  a  beautiful  statue,  he  made  one  or  two  attempts,  bnt  in 
?ain,  to  throw  himself  away  on  unworthy  objects,  and  then 
died.  At  this  event,  two  elderly  maidens  went  into  mourn- 
ing simultaneously,  each  thinking  herself  engaged  to  him ; 
and  suddenly  went  out  of  it  again,  mutually  indignant  with 
each  other,  and  mortified  with  themselves.  The  little  taxi- 
dermist was  still  hopping  about  in  his  aviary,  looking  more 
than  ever  like  his  gray  African  paxiot  Mrs.  Archer's  house 
was  uninhabited. 


XXX. 


Eavanaoh  continued  his  walk  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ohurchill's  residence.  This,  at  least,  was  unchanged, — 
quite  unchanged.  The  same  white  front;  the  same  brass 
knocker ;  the  same  old  wooden  gate,  with  its  chain  and 
ball ;  thd  same  damask  roses  imder  the  windows;  the  same 
sunshine  without  and  within.  The  outer  door  and  study 
door  were  both  opon,  as  usual  in  the  warm  weather ;  and 
at  the  table  >fat  Mr  Churchill,  writing.  Over  each  ear  was 
a  black  and  inky  stump  of  a  pen,  which,  like  the  two  ravens 
perched  on  Odin's  shoulders,  seemed  to  whisper  to  him  all 
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that  passed  iu  heaven  and  on  earth.  On  t^is  occasion, 
their  revelations  were  of  the  earth.  He  was  correcting 
sehool  exercises. 

The  joyful  welcome  of  Mr.  Churchill,  as  Eavanagb 
entered,  and  the  cheerful  sound  of  their  voices,  soon  brought 
Mrs.  Churchill  to  the  study, — her  eyes  bluer  than  ever,  her 
cheeks  ftdrer,  her  form  more  round  and  full.  The  children 
came  in  also, — Alfred  grown  to  boy's  estate  and  exalted  into 
a  jacket;  and  the  baby  that  was,  less  than  two  years  behind 
him,  and  catching  all  his  falling  mantles,  and  all  his  tricks 
and  maladies. 

Eavanagh  found  Mr.  Churchill  precisely  where  he  left 
him.  He  had  not  advanced  one  step, — ^not  one.  The  same 
dreams,  the  same  longings,  the  same  aspirations,  the  same 
indecision.  A  thousand  things  had  been  planned,  and  none 
completed.  His  imagination  seemed  still  to  exhaust  itself 
in  running,  before  it  tried  to  leap  the  ditch.  While  he 
mused,  the  fire  burned  in  other  brains.  Other  hands  wrote 
the  books  he  dreamed  about.  He  freely  used  his  good  ideas 
in  conversation  and  in  letters ;  and  they  were  straightway 
wrought  into  the  texture  of  other  men's  books,  and  so  lost 
to  him  for  ever.  His  work  on  Obscure  Martyrs  was  antici- 
pated by  Mr.  Hathaway,  who,  catching  the  idea  from  him, 
wrote  and  published  a  series  of  papers  on  Unknown  Saints, 
before  Mr.  Churchill  had  fairly  arranged  his  materials. 
Before  he  had  written  a  chapter  of  his  great  Bomanoe, 
another  friend  and  novelist  had  published  one  on  the  same 
subject 

Poor  Mr.  Churchill !  So  far  as  fame  and  external  succesis 
were  concerned,  his  life  certainly  was  a  failure.  He  was, 
perhaps,  too  deeply  freighted,  too  much  laden  by  the  head, 
to  ride  the  waves  gracefully.  Every  sea  broke  over  him-^ 
he  was  half  the  time  under  water ! 
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All  his  defects  and  mortifications  he  attributed  to  the  oat> 
ward  circumstances  of  his  life,  the  exigencies  of  his  pro- 
fession, the  accidents  of  chance.  But,  in  reality,  they  lay 
much  deeper  than  this.  Tbey  were  within  himselt  He 
wanted  the  all-controUing,  all-subduing  will.  He  wanted 
the  fixed  purpose  that  sways  and  bends  all  circumstances  to 
its  uses,  as  the  wind  bends  the  reeds  and  rushes  beneath  it. 

In  a  few  minutes,  and  in  that  broad  style  of  handling,  in 
which  nothing  is  distinctly  defined,  but  everything  clearly 
suggested,  Eayanagh  sketched  to  his  friends  his  three  years' 
life  in  Italy  and  the  East.  And  then,  turning  to  Mr. 
Churchill,  he  said — 

"And  you,  my  friend, — what  have  you  been  doing  all 
this  while  ?  You  have  written  to  me  so  rarely  that  I  have 
hardly  kept  pace  with  you.  But  I  have  thought  of  you 
constantly.  In  all  the  old  cathedrals ;  in  all  the  lovely 
landscapes;  among  the  Alps  and  Apennines;  in  looking 
down  on  Duomo  d*Ossola ;  at  the  Inn  of  Baveno ;  at  Gaeta ; 
at  Naples;  in  old  and  mouldy  Home;  in  older  Egypt;  in 
the  Holy  Land ;  in  all  galleries  and  churches  and  ruins ;  in 
our  rund  retirement  at  Fiesoli; — whenever  I  have  seen 
anything  beautiful,  I  have  thought  of  you,  and  of  how 
much  you  would  have  enjoyed  it ! " 

Mr.  Churchill  sighed;  and  then,  as  if,  with  a  touch  as 
masterly,  he  would  draw  a  picture  that  should  define  nothing, 
but  suggest  everything,  he  said — 
'"  You  have  no  children,  Eavanagh ;  we  have  five.*' 

'*  Ah,  so  many  already ! "  exclaimed  Eavanagh.  "  A  living 
Pentateuch !  A  beautiful  Pentapylon,  or  five-gated  temple 
of  Life !    A  charming  number ! " 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Churchill;  "a  beautiful  number; 
Juno's  own ;  the  weddii^  of  the  first  even  and  first  uneven 
numbers;  the  number  sacred  to  marriage,  but  having  no 
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reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  Pythagorean  novitiate 
of  five  years  of  silence." 

"  No ;  it  certainly  is  not  the  vocation  of  children  to  be 
silent/*  said  Eavanagh,  laughing.  "That  would  be  out  of 
nature ;  saving  always  the  children  of  the  brain,  which  do 
not  often  make  so  much  noise  in  the  world  as  we  desire. 
I  hope  a  still  larger  family  of  these  has  grown  up  around 
yon  during  my  absence.'* 

"  Quite  otherwise,"  answered  the  schoolmaster,  sadly. 
**  My  brain  has  been  almost  barren  of  songs.  1  have  only 
been  trifling ;  and  I  am  afraid,  that,  if  I  play  any  longer 
with  Apollo,  the  untoward  winds  will  blow  the  discus  of  the 
god  against  my  forehead,  and  strike  me  dead  with  it,  as 
they  did  Hyacinth  of  old." 

"And  your  Romance, — have  you  been  more  successful 
with  that?    I  hope  it  is  finished,  or  nearly  finished  ?" 

"  Not  yet  begun,"  said  Mr.  Churchill.  "  The  plan  and 
characters  still  remain  vague  and  indefinite  in  my  mind. 
I  have  not  even  found  a  name  for  it." 

"  That  you  can  determine  after  the  book  is  ?nitten,"  sug- 
gested Kavanagh.  "  You  can  name  it,  for  instance,  as  the 
old  Heimskringla  was  named,  from  the  initial  word  of  the 
first  chapter.*' 

"Ah!  that  was  very  well  in  the  olden  time,  and  in  Ice- 
land, when  there  were  no  quarterly  reviews.  It  would  be 
called  afiectation  now.*' 

"  I  see  you  still  stand  a  little  in  awe  of  opinion.  Never 
fear  that.  The  strength  of  criticism  lies  only  in  the  weak- 
ness of  the  thing  criticised." 

"  That  is  the  truth,  Kavanagh ;  and  I  am  more  afraid  of 

deserving  criticism  than  of  receiving  it.    I  stand  in  awe  of 

my  own  opinion.    The  secret  demerits  of  which  we  alone, 

perhaps,  are  conscious,  are  often  more  difiicult  to  bear  than 

•  p  r 
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tbo6e  which  have  heeu  puhlioly  censured  in  us,  and  thus  in 
bome  degree  atoned  for.*' 

"  I  will  not  say/*  replied  Kavanagh,  "  that  humility  is  the 
only  road  to  excellence,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  one  road." 

"  Yes,  humility ;  but  not  humiliation,"  sighed  Mr. 
Churchill,  despondingly.  "  As  for  excellence,  I  can  only 
desire  it,  and  dream ^ of  it;  I  cannot  attain  to  it;  it  lies 
too  far  from  me;  I  cannot  reach  it.  These  very  hooks 
about  me  here,  that  once  stimiilated  me  to  action,  have 
now  become  my  accusers.  They  are  my  Eumenides,  and 
drive  me  to  despair." 

*'  My  friend,"  said  Kavanagh,  after  a  short  pause,  during 
which  he  had  taken  note  of  Mr.  Churchill's  sadness,  "  that 
is  not  always  excellent  which  lies  far  away  from  us.  What 
is  remote  and  difHcult  of  access  we  are  apt  to  over-rate ; 
wbat  is  really  best  for  us  lies  always  within  our  reach, 
though  often  overlooked.  To  speak  frankly,  I  am  afraid 
this  is  the  case  with  your  Bomance.  You  are  evidently 
grasping  at  something  which  lies  beyond  the  confines  of 
your  own  experience,  and  which,  consequently,  is  only  a 
play  of  shadows  in  the  realm  of  fancy.  The  figures  have 
no  vitality ;  they  are  only  outward  shows,  wanting  inwaixl 
life.    We  can  give  to  others  only  what  we  have." 

"And  if  we  have  nothing  worth  giving?"  interrupted 
Mr.  Churchill. 

"  No  man  is  so  poor  as  that.  As  well  might  the  moun- 
tain streamlets  say  they  have  nothing  worth  giving  to  the 
sea,  because  they  are  not  rivers.  Give  what  you  have. 
To  some  one  it  may  be  better  than  you  dare  to  think.  If 
you  had  looked  nearer  for  the  materials  of  your  Bomanoe, 
and  had  set  about  it  in  earnest,  it  would  now  have  hoeai 
finished." 

"And  burned,  perhaps,"  interposed  Mr.  Churchill;  "or 
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sunk  with  the  books  of  Simon  Magus  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Dead  Sea." 

"  At  all  events,  you  would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  writing 
it  I  remember  one  of  the  old  traditions  of  Art,  from  which 
you  may  perhaps  draw  a  moral.  When  Raphael  desired  to 
paint  his  Holy  Family,  for  a  long  time  he  strove  in  vain  to 
express  the  idea  that  filled  and  possessed  his  soul.  One 
rooming,  as  he  walked  beyond  the  city  gates,  meditating 
the  sacred  theme,  he  beheld,  sitting  beneath  a  vine  at  her 
cottage  door,  a  peasant  woman,  holding  a  boy  in  her  arms, 
while  another  leaned  upon  her  knee,  and  gazed  at  the 
approaching  stranger.  The  painter  found  here,  in  real  life, 
what  he  had  so  long  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  realms  of  his 
imagination ;  and  quickly,  with  his  chalk  pencil,  he  sketched, 
upon  the  head  of  a  wine-cask  that  stood  near  them, 
the  lovely  group,  which  afterwards,  when  brought  into 
full  perfection,  became  the  traasoeadent  Madonna  dell  a 
Seggiola." 

"  All  this  is  true,"  replied  Mr.  Churchill,  **  but  it  gives 
me  no  consolation.  I  now  despair  of  writing  anything 
excellent.  I  have  no  time  to  devote  to  meditation  and 
study.  My  life  is  given  to  others,  and  to  this  destiny  I 
submit  without  a  murmur ;  for  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  laboured  faithfully  in  my  calling,  and  of  having  per- 
haps trained  and  incited  others  to  do  what  I  shall  never  do. 
Life  is  still  precious  to  me  for  its  many  uses,  of  which  the 
writing  of  books  is  but  one.  I  do  not  complain,  but  accept 
this  destiny,  and  say,  with  that  pleasant  author,  Marcus 
Antoninus,  '  Whatever  is  agreeable  to  thee  shall  be  agree- 
able to  me,  0  graceful  Universe !  nothing  shall  be  to  me 
too  early  or  too  late,  which  is  seasonable  to  thee  !  What- 
ever thy  seasons  bear  shall  be  joyful  fruit  to  me,  0  Nature! 
from  thee  are  all  things ;  in  thee  they  subsist;  to  thee  they 
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return.   Gould  one  say,  Thou  dearly  beloved  city  of  Ceerops? 
and  wilt  thou  not  say,  Thou  dearly  beloved  city  of  God  ?'  ^' 

*'  Amen !  '*  said  Kavanagh.  "  And,  to  follow  your  quota- 
tion with  another,  *  The  gale  that  blows  from  God  we  must 
endure,  toiling  but  not  repining.'  *' 

Here  Mrs  Churchill,  who  had  something  of  Martha  in  her, 
as  well  as  of  Mary,  and  had  left  the  room  when  the  con- 
versation took  a  literary  turn,  came  back  to  announce  that 
dinner  was  ready,  and  Kavanagh,  though  watmly  urged  to 
stay,  took  his  leave,  havix^^  first  obtained  from  the  Ohurohilis 
the  promise  of  a  visit  to  Cecilia  during  the  evening. 

"Nothing  done!  nothing  done!**  exclaimed  he,  as  he 
wended  his  way  homeward,  musing  and  meditating.  "  And 
shall  all  these  lofty  aspirations  end  in  nothing  ?  Shall  the 
arms  be  thus  stretched  forth  to  encircle  the  universe,  and 
come  back  empty  against  a  bleeding,  aching  breast?'* 

And  the  words  of  the  poet  came  into  his  mind,  and  he 
thought  them  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
placed  above  every  door  in  every  house,  as  a  warning,  a 
suggestion,  an  incitement : — 

" Stay,  stay  the  present  instant! 
Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  Its  wings  I 
O,  let  it  not  elude  thy  grasp,  but  like 
The  good  old  patriarch  upon  record, 
Hold  the  fleet  angel  fast  until  he  bless  thee ! " 


/.>&ii^>. 


THE   END. 
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